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ON MR. RICKARDS' « INDIA.”* 

There is an old song, well known, no doubt, to many of our readers, 
by tlie name of its hero, the‘ celebrated King Cole, which bears the follow- 
ing burthen : and every man had a fiddle of his o%vn, a very good fiddle 
liadhe;*’ and so forth. We make little question, that the three royal 
philharmonists who were thus fully provided with instruments, discoursed 
most excellent music,'* to their own ears at lea^t ; and it is highly probable 
that each of the performers had his followers and disciples, to lift up their 
hands and eyes in ecstatic admiration, and regard their masters as the very 
Lindlcys and Moris of the court of King Cole. 

No^v, in the present enlightened days, when every man, like the Athe- 
nians of old, expects to hear, or is expected to tell, ^^sorne new thing,** 
an author must be heinously unprovided ** for his vocation, if he have not 
a fiddle of his own” in me shape of some theory or paradox, novels 
bold, and startling ; and with as deep a colouring o^ plausibility as may be 
found consistent with indispensable originality. 

Those, therefore, who find the cacoethes scribendi ** too siroiig to 
be under the control of a healthy judgment, and arc so unfortunate as to 
be unable to light upon a theory at once original and sound, are under the 
necessity of making some little sacrifice in the latter respect. No Writer 
of any spirit will lay finger upon a fiddle ” that is not intact, and above 
all suspicion with regard to its virgin novelty : originality is a question of 
faoty whilst the truth or fallacy of his position is a mere matter of opigiqn | " 
and if he be a master of his craft, he will take especial care to wrap u]^ . 
his opinions in such an abundance of verbiage, and to support them vvitfi 
such voluminous quotations and authorities, that no man, who has not hipth 
Us time and a clear intellect at command, will be able to follow or detect 
him. At any rate, if he be but suflSciendy earnest and d<^matical, there 
is always a large portion of the public agog for novelty; and he will find 

* ladtei orFscliMilimitted to ffluttmte Uie Chwidwr wbA CcadtUow of . tfit N<atye 4jBt . 
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readers and admirers in plenty amon^ the classes who believe his statements, 
** quia non intelligunt" or who are delighted to tread that royal road to 
knowledge, on which all hills are levelled, and all valleys bridged over, by 
the compendious ascription of a vast number of circumstances, regarding 
which inquiry has been busy, and opinions strongly at variance, to one sim- 
ple cause. 

Our readers must be aware that this is no fanciful sketch, but that not a 
few of the principal writers of our times — those especially who treat upon 
subjects connected with politics — play, more or less exclusively, upon one 
instrument, which assumes a different shape according to the constitution of 
the individual’s mind. If he be of an atrabilious temperament, — if he be 
disposed to regard human institutions and nature generally through a jaun- 
diced medium, — the " fiddle ” manifests itself in the discovery of some one 
grand spring of evil, from which all the crime, poverty, and suffering that 
afflict humanity are directly and solely deduced ; whilst, if his disposition be 
more sanguine, he tunes his instrument that he may sing the praises of an 
infallible nostrum for the cure of all possible misery, of which he is the 
exclusive patentee, and with whose virtu^;^, not even thine incomparable 
oil. Macassar,” is to be laid in the bal 

Mr. Rickards, the author of the work under review, is a gentleman who, 
**stungby strong benevolence of soul,” has devoted his time and talents to 
the endeavour to prove that the government of British India has been 
hitherto conducted upon principles utterly erroneous ; and that its details and 
practical effects are, consequently, incurably vicious and mischievous : that, 
in short, our system is so rotten at the core, that the bitter ashes of hope- 
less moral degradation are the only fruit our hapless native subjects can be 
expected to gather from it. 

But the cause of this misery and depression is Mr. Rickards’ especial 
^ fiddle.” He has discovered the ^Mamned spot ” in our policy which has 
hitherto baffled, and still subsists, to render nugatory every attempt to im- 
prove the moral condition or secure the physical comfort of the people of 
India. The drag upon the chariot-wheel of the march of mind has not 
escaped his acumen. ** Rem tetiget acu and so scrupulously has he 
confined himself to the unity of cause, that although his essays have 
already extended themselves to the portentous length of 1,072 pages — and 
** we shall have more anon,” for as yet we have only enjoyed Parts IV. 
and V. in anticipation — he has struggled with the utmost earnestness of 
/purpose, and, we are persuaded, with conscientious sincerity, to trace 
^p 'every stream of evil, whether of mind or matter, to one polluted 
spring. 

What Buonaparte was in the eyes of Mr. Fitzgerald, the small-beer 
poet,” what the alteration in the currency is to Cobbett, what toleration is 
to Sir Robert Inglis, and a large standing army of soldiers and placemen 
to the mind of Mr. Hume, is the source from whence we derive our Indian 
revenue, and the various modes in which it is realized, in the several pro- 
vinces of our empire, in the opinion of Mr. Rickards. Whatever of vice 
or crime is to be found in existence, from the snows of Dewalageri to Cape 
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Comorin; all the slavish submission and moral degradation ** of the peo- 
ple ;* all that hardness of heart and want of sympathy with the sufferings 
of their kindred creatures and fellow-countrymen, for which the Hindoos 
perhaps, as a nation, be pre-eminently stigmatized ;+ whatever huma- 
nity shudders at ; whatever the light afforded us by our blessed religion 
manifests to our perceptions in its real and hideous deformity, — has been 
ascribed by Mr. Rickards to the financial system which we adopted from the 
rulers who preceded us. “ Like ihe root that heareih gall and ivorm- 
woody it has fixed a curse on India, bitter as the lot of Israel for adopting 
the abominations of Canaan.**$ It has armed the hand, and case-hardened 
the feelings, of every man against his neighbour ; it has sacrificed thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of human victims and it presents, to this 
hour, an insuperable bar to the progress of wealth, knowledge, and civili- 
zation 1 

Such are the tunes with Avhich those, whom a burning thirst for informa'r 
tion may lead to undertake so gigantic a task, will find themselves enter- 
tained through Mr. Rickards* 1,072 pages. With the Part** now before 
us commences the second volume, the first having been protracted — ** Part */ 
appearing after Part," like the joints of a telescope — to 656 pages. The 
second chapter of Part III. contains no less than 416 pages, being, we 
believe, the longest chapter upon record ; and is divided into xxii. sections 
and an appendix ; and we can assure our readers that we have most scrupu- 
lously toiled through it, vvhich — as Mr. Huskisson said of Lord Lau- 
derdale’s books — is a labour few would voluntarily undergo, and which 
those alone who have personally grappled w’ith it are qualified to appre- 
ciate. 

Like Hanno’s starlings, which arc so appositely introduced at page 214 
of the essay before us, to show that the conduct of the British Government 
has no/ been like that of the Carthaginian, Mr. Rickards confines himself 
to a single topic throughout chapter ii. of Part HI.; his fiddle ** has not 
even the range possessed by many instruments of the same description 
under other fingers, for the whole pamphlet is one continued iteration of the 
same assertion or charge — that all the .symptoms of disease and disorgani- 
zation apparent in the body politic of Indian society arc to be attributed to 
the system in force, of deriving the revenue from direct taxation upon land, 
and the severity of that assessment. We cannot find that Mr. Rickards 
lias even hinted at any concurrent cause, as having contributed to the pro.- 
duction of the effects in question, "with the exception of occasional glances* 
at general despotism, whether Mahomedan or Britisii ; but as he labours 
most strenuously, in other places, to deduce the origin of all evil from our 
financial arrangements exclusively, we shall content ourselves with propos- 
ing for his solution some difficulties which have presented themselves to our 
mind, on subjects connected with the state of . society throughout the eastern 
world, as contrasted with that which Europe has exhibited Aith in ancient 
and modern times, and then pass on to meet him in the field which be has 
himself selected for the development and array of his peculiar theory. 

• PaiteiS. t See Ueber*i Letters. ^ P«ge54. § Tagcili. 
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* From one* extremity of Asia to the other,* from tfie earliest infancy <jf 
liistory to the present day, biit one form of government is known to have 
existed, the purest and most unmitigated despotism. To this state of things 
the moral and intellectual degradation of the people, their poverty and 
misery, have been generally, and, in one sense, justly, ascribed; and on 
this ground Mr. Rickards himself makes his stand, in Part II. of his 
work, where he undertakes to reply to an article in the ninety-first number 
of the Edinburgh Review^ which assumes that tliere is a natural and 
inherent difference in the character and temperament of the European and 
Asiatic races, a more sober and robust understanding in the former, with a 
more reasonable, principled, and inflexible morality, and a superior capa* 
city of patient and persevering thought.’^ 

It is unquestionable that the people thrpugliout the east have invariably 
groaned under despotisms, and that, as a consequence, the vices and suffer- 
ings of slavery have been entailed upon them : but let us ascend a link in 
ihe great chain of cause and effect, and inquire why, for twenty-five cen- 
turies, men have hugged those fetters in one quarter of die globe, which 
'they have either rudely broken or deprived of their galling properties in 
mnother. 

Setting^ India, for the present, aside, why are Englishmen, at this 
moment, a freer, wiser, happier people than the Persians ? Why were 
the Athenians of the days of Marathon and Salamis more than a match, 
both in mental and physical energies, notwithstanding their numerical weak- 
ness, for the slavish minions of the Asiatic satraps ? Mr. Rickards will 
answer, because they had, as we have, better and more liberal institutions. 
But that is only removing the difiiculty one step further off, for the question 
immediately recurs, why do we possess, why have European nations to the 
furthest limit of historical record generally possessed, wiser and freer insti- 
tutions than their brethren of ^\sia ? Mr. Rickards may place the globe on 
the back of the elephant, and the elephant, again, upon the tortoise, but 
be must also find solid footing for the latter. Why did not the several 
nations of Asia carve out for themselves, in ancient times, as fair an inheri- 
tance of liberty as Greece and Rome respectively enjoyed ; why are Turkey, 
China, and Persia, far behind England, France, and Germany, at this 
moment ? History will vouch that neither Athens, Rome, England, nor 
France, found free institutions ready-moulded to their hands ; they were 
obtained, in each and every case, at the expense of much noble and inesti- 
•imable blood ; they were any thing, in short, but the acquisitions of chance, 
pr the mere result of circumstances beyond the control of the persons bene- 
^Ifitting by them. 

Asia has had tyrants and Tarquins m abundance ; why can she reckon 
no name, among the myriads that she hii#produced, worthy of a place in the 
same rank with Thrasybulus, Epaminondas, and Philopoemen, the elder 
'Brutus, and Cato,” Rienzi, William Tell, Hampden, and Washington ? 
There is no need, indeed> as Mr. Rickards observes, " to indite truiekis on 
the well-known effects of despotic power, to obstruct the progressive im- 
provements of society^ and to keep it more or less, in all ages and countries. 
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In a stationary state.’’ But why, during so many centuries as have elapsed 
since the days of Herodotus, has there never been even any approach to a 
free government throughout the eastern world ; why have even the most 
absolute monarchies of Europe borne almost as little resemblance to the 
despotisms of Asia as to republics? When Mr. Rickards says, that ‘‘ in 
Europe, the seeds of political freedom and of moral improvement may be 
said to have always been generally,- however sparingly, spread,'’ and to 
have had their root in the frame and constitution of society among our 
German ancestors,*' and in their new institutions ailer tliey had occupied 
the Roman provinces, he makes the very admission in favour of Europeans 
against which he is contending so earnestly. For what is innate superio- 
rity " if it be not involved in the possession, when actual civilization was at 
the lowest ebb, of the seeds of political freedom and of moral improve- 
ment ?*’ Providence does not thrust those seeds, more than civilization 
itself, upon any race of mankind; and it is mere child’s play to speak of 
the checks opposed to despotic power" in Europe as. the cause of her 
improvement, whilst we disregard the intelligence, foresight, and energy 
which devised and imposed those checks. The existence of those safe- 
guards to liberty, in Europe exclusively, is the very •proof of the innate 
superiority" of the natives of the west ; and in those qualities of mind, which 
Mr. Rickards has pertinaciously refused to regard except in the effects which 
they have produced (mistaking those effects for a primary cause), consists 
the ^'natural and inherent difference in the character and temperament of 
the European and the Asiatic races," for which the Edinburgh reviewer is 
combating. 

Again : Mr. Rickards attributes, and doubtless with some justice, the 
comparative freedom of modern Europe to the bright examples afforded by 
Greece and Rome. But who, then, supplied models to Thrasybulus and 
Tiinoleon ; and under what instruction of history did the rude and unedu- 
cated inhabitants of ancient Rome establish a free government, upon the 
expulsion of the Tarquins, instead of bowing their necks to the yoke of a 
new dynasty of masters, as Asiatics have invariably done, upon all similar 
opportunities of change and improvement, from time immemorial ? There 
ii^' not even a word, wc believe, in any oriental language corresponding 
with the term republic," whicl^ with trifling variations, is common to the 
whole European family, and th^ir descendants in the new world. 

Mr. Rickards has certainly hot overrated the blessings which Christianity 
lias conferred upon Europe ; but, according to his own shewing, the 
seeds of political freedom and moral improvement " were in existence cen- 
turies before the benign influence of our religion was felt by our German 
ancestors ; and he cannot deny that the polytheism of Greece and Rome, 
with its impure ceremonies and 1§||^hy fables, had a far stronger tendency to 
debase and degrade the human mind, lhan the Mahomedan creed, which 
is based, upon a sublime truth, and which has appropriated to itself many 
of the wisest and most beautiful precepts of the Jewish and Christian codes 
of morals. Yet, in spite of the lower ground on which they stood in this 
must important respect, how far have the compatriots of Plato and Aristor 
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ile^ of Homer and Demosthenes^ and the fellow-citizens of Cicero and 
Tacitus, outstripped the followers of the Arabian prophet, in all that is 
noble and generous, -wise and manly ! INIr. Rickards takes an extremely 
narrow view of the subject, when he ascribes the dej)ressed condition of the 
Hindoos, after the INIahomedan conquest, to the misfortune under which 
they laboured of being considered by their victors a distinct, degraded, 
and impious race.** For no such cause has operated to produce the moral 
and intellectual degradation of the Chinese, Burmese, and Siamese, who 
have happily escaped any such deteriorating admixture of western Asiatics ; 
and who are equally free from the domination of Mahomedaii despots, and 
from that atrocious system of finance, invented by the Mussulmans, which 
has been, according to Mr. Rickards, the chief scourge of India, and which 
he states to have generated in the natives of that country a character of 
slavish submission and moral degradation," not otherwise to be accounted 
for. At least he does not even hint, as we have said, at any concurrent 
causes. At the bottom of all this evil is the revenue or financial system 
of India, either introduced by the Mussulmans, or continued from an 
earlier age, and handed down without variation in all its main features and 
principles to the present hour." P. 4(h Again : here then is a stale of 
society arising out of the financial system of the Mahomedans, wliicJi we 
have condescended to make the basis of our own." P. 54. And there arc 
a hundred other passages to the same purport, and in tlie same spirit. But 
we suspect that the Indo-Chinese nations, and the Chinese themselves, are 
at least os much demoralized, and as deeply sunk in slavery, ns the natives 
of India, although the former people have never groaned under the screw 
of the Mahomedan system of taxation. Tliere must, therefore, be other 
causes, besides peculiar fiscal arrangements, to produce effects which extend 
far beyond the limits of that Mahomedan conquest which has induced the 
taxation in question. On the other hand, the Mussulmans of western Asia, 
who for many centuries have been, comparatively speaking, an unmixed 
people — the meanest cultivators of the soil, professing the same creed with 
their sovereign and his omrahs — and who cannot, consequently, be regarded 
by those possessed of power as “ a distinct, degraded, and impious race," — 
are just as abject slaves, just as depraved and ferocious, as the Hindoos. 

With these facts, and not a few more, quite as strong and palpable, 
courting his observation, it is really astounding that a writer, so able as 
Mr. Rickards unquestionably is, should suffer himself to be run away with 
by a theory so headstrong and unmanageable as that \\'hich he has chosen 
to bestride. If land-taxation be the sole or principal cause of the mise- 
rable moral condition of the Hindoos, why arc the Asiatics beyond the 
Ganges, who are strangers to the principles of Mahomedan finance, and 
who have never been subdued by con(|uerors claiming a proprietorial right 
over the soil cultivated by the vanquished people, equally debased and 
vicious, equally the unresisting slaves of their despotic rulers? Why are 
they, in fact, more mendacious, more cruel and sanguinary, than the for- 
mer, although Mr. Rickards has represented the yice of lying, to which all 
eastern Asiatics are grievously addicted, as the especial offspring of the 
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revenue system of India? If he doubt its full development elsewhere, 
let him read the accounts of our late ncgociations with the Burmese, and 
the statements, published by the Americans, of their attempts to open a 
trade with the Siamese. If, again, Mr. Rickards attribute the slavish 
habits and depravity of the Hindoos to the peculiarity of their situation as 
tlic idolatrous subjects of bigotted and ferocious Mussulmans, let him 
account for the degradation of the people throughout the purely Mahomedan 
states, and for the utter insignificance of Asia in the scale of the civilized 
world. 

We have already noticed the manner in which Mr. Rickards accounts 
for her situation : 1 f, he says, the w’riter in the Edinburgh Revieio 

had adverted to the greater rigour of Asiatic over European despotisms, to 
their uninterrupted and unmitigated continuance from the earliest times, he 
might, 1 think, have more easily accounted for the retrocession of the inlia- 
l)iiants of the cast, ^’I'hilst those of the west were slowly advancing, than 
by ascribing the distinction to inherent defect or incapacity of character.'* 
The greater rigour of Asiatic despotisms, taken in connection 
with their uninterrupted and unmitigated continuance from the earliest 
times, whilst Europe, the younger sister, has passed through many alterna- 
tions of fortune, and has stood, at the three several periods of Grecian, 
Roman, and modern greatness, immeasurably superior, in every thing but 
mere barbaric pomp and splendour, to the proudest monarchies of the 
eastern W’orld in their most high and palmy state these circumstances, 
partly stated in Mr. Rickards’ own W'ords, afford, of themselves, sufficient 
proof, that the nations of Asia labour under some inherent defect or inca- 
pacity of character.” T'o speak of despotism as the primary cause of 
their degradation, is like attributing the death of iho patient to the singultus 
which announces approaching dissolution, and not to the fever, of which 
exhaustion and spasm arc but the final symptoms. 

Mr. Rickards again reverts to the subject which we have briefly discussed — 
for it would require a volume to examine it thoroughly — in that ‘‘ Part” of 
his work more immediately under our review ; and insists upon the cir- 
cumstances" in which the ancestors of the several European nations w^ere 
placed, as the causes of the superiority enjoyed by their descendants over 
the natives of the East. He fortifies his opinion by wdiiit he calls pro- 
found remark,” quoted from some earlier author by Dr. Robertson, which, 
we must confess, looks to us marvellously like a solemn truism. That the 
characters of nations dc])cnd on the .state of society in which they live, and 
on the political institutions established among them ; and that the human 
mind, wdiencvcr it is placed in the .same situation, wdll, in ages the most 
distant, and in countries the most remote, assume the same form, and be 
distinguished by the same manners;”* is a position which, with proper qua- 
lifications, very few persons at the present day, whether profound or shal- 
low, will be disposed to deny. Noinadc tribes in Germany will, doubtle.ss, 
migrate, encamp, and tend their herds, aHier a fashion very similar to that 
adopted by the pastoral people of central Asia ; and hunters* in all the four 

• Pp. .132, 333. 
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quarters of the globe have, probably, many common habits ; but, on the 
other hand, it is equally certain that ^^the political institutions ” depend at 
least as much upon the characters of nations,’" as the characters upon the 
political institutions. Unquestionably, there is action and re-action. Mr. 
Rickards, however, is resolved to derive national character entirely from 
national institutions, or from certain mysterious first causes, which he calls 
** circumstances.” But as effects cannot exist antecedently to their causes, 
his theory must hold political institutions ” to be the very first-born of the 
earth — constitutions granted to their people, perhaps, by the pre-yVdamite 
sultans. They must either have been found growing, like the beef and 
plumb-pudding fruits of Baron Munchausen, or have been framed in theory, 
and brought into practical operation, by people without any characters ” 
at all. This is sufficiently absurd ; but .such are the quagmires into which 
theoretical will-o’-the-wisps invariably lead their votaries. 

Feeble nations, like weak individuals, arc the slaves of ‘^circumstances 
manly and energetic spirits compel them to bend to their purpose. Asia has 
had rebellions and revolutions in abundance ; why has it neyer occurred to 
her sons, to take advantage of their success by extorting the privileges of 
freemen from a reigning monarch, or imposing limits upon the excessive 
prerogative of the founder of a new dynasty ? Our forefathers constrained 
the most able and powerful of our early monarchs, the two first Henrys, 
and Edward I. and 111., as well as the timid and iml>ecile John and Henry 
HI., to recognize their immunities, or abandon the claims of the crown to 
powers inconsistent with the liberty of the subject. Why has no eastern 
people ever stirred a finger for these or similar purposes ? Again : Asia has 
not wanted, either in ancient or modern times, her opulent commercial 
bities; why have none of these, with the exception, perhaps, of Tyre, 
achieved or maintained independence, legislated for and governed them- 
selves, as well as those of several European kingdoms ? Mr. Rickards’ 
‘‘circumstances”* will have enough upon their hands if they are to be called 
in to account for all these political discrepancies. 

But this is not all, nor nearly all, the burthen which they will have to 
bear. No one, be it observed, at all conversant M'ith the facts upon which 
M such opinions must be based, has claimed any superiority in ingenuity 
or acuteness for the European race ; though half of Mr. Rickards’ argu- 
ments, towards the close of the essay before us, are wasted in attacking a 
position which, as far as we are aware, has never been taken up. Tom 
Thumb “ made the giants first, and then he killed them ;” and Mr. Rickards 
is welcome to all the glory attendant upon the victory over a phantom of 
his own imagination. The Edinburgh reviewer asserts, that the European 
race possesses more sober understanding and a superior capacity of 
patient and persevering thought than that of Asia ; but he says not a 
word in disparagement of the capacities of the latter in other respects. No 
doubt he wag quite as well aware as Mr.. Rickards, that previously tq the 
•Mahohiedan invaNon, “ India was at least as far advanced as, if it had^not 
the advantage of^ Europe, in polidked manners, and most of the arts of 

• P. 3BU flud tltewYiere. 
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civilized life that the Hindoos, for instance (though it must be confessed 
that they had an extraordinary for sacrificing human victims^ and 

other nameless refinements), were to the full as civilly-spoken as our steel- 
clad barons^ who could not even sign their own names ; and that they were 
probably very competent manufacturers of muslins, shawls, and silk fabrics, 
whilst our Celtic ancestors were roaming their woods with no better cover- 
ing than a coat of pigment. But the reviewer knew, too, what Mr. 
Rickards does not seem to be aware of, that the modicum of soil, which is 
amply sufficient to nourish **the hyssop thatgrowcth upon the wall," could 
not cover the smallest fibre of the roots of ^*the cedar of Lebanon;" and 
that there was more real elevation of character, aye, and more susceptibi- 
lity of great, progressive, and permanent improvement, in the rudest barba- 
rian who crossed the Rhine or the Danube, to seize and settle upon the 
Roman provinces, than could be distilled by the most powerful moral alem- 
bic from the souls of the abject millions who, in all ages, from the days of 
Semirainis to those of Mahmoud II., and in every quarter of Asia, have 
bowed and trembled before their foreign or indigenous masters. The 
roughest and most unpromising sapling may struggle through the obstacles 
which have stunted its growth, and become, in the course of ages, an oak 
worthy to be selected to form the ribs of a first-rate ; but under no possible 
combination of circumstances can the garden-shrubs, ^Jaough far more 
seemly and beautiful, be forced into an equality of majesty and value with 
the trees of the forest. The germs of improvement and civilization within 
the breast of a savage may be deeply hidden, and slowly quickened, but 
they are living principles, and sooner or later will develope themselves ; 
whilst slavery is a state of moral decrepitude, which scarcely admits a hope 
of re-invigoratioii. The savage herdmen and robbers, who banded together 
under Romulus, were within a few steps of freedom; but the enlightened 
and refined suVijects of Augustus, and his absolute successors, never even 
attempted to shake off the yoke to which they had bent their necks in volun- 
tary self-abasement. Whilst the Hindoos were spinning twist, manufac- 
turing beautiful muslins, and embroidering the produce of ** Agra's silken 
loom," — ^^vhich speak, like the delights of the Sybarite, rather of luxury than 
of any genuine expansion of mind, — the several European families were 
slowly and painfully ascending the steep path which leads to healthy and 
stable civilization ; and though, w’ith respect to civil liberty, some of those 
families have undergone great and distressing vicissitudes, even Mr. Rickards 
must admit that there has been no general ebb, but that the tide of improve- 
ment has constantly flowed, and is still daily gaining ground, whilst Asia 
exhibits no better manufactures than she produced a thousand, or perhaps 
two thousand years ago, and has Iain, in all other respects, in a deep and 
unbroken lethargy. 

The best proof of the superior mental stamina of the European race to 
that of the natives of Asia, may be deduced from the use which they 
have severally made of the discoveries of genius or accident. Gunpowder 
and paper, the two articles of manufacture which have exercised the greatest 
influence over the destinies of mankind — the compass, and the numerals 

Asiai, Jour. N.S. V ol. 2. No. 5. C 
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which we call Arabic, but which Sisinondi thinks ou^ht rather to be called 
Indian, are all unquestionably of Asiatic origin. China (we quote Sis- 
mondi) has manufactured paper from all antiquity ; it was made at Samar- 
cand as early as A.D. 640, and at Mecca in 706. Gunpowder “was 
known to the Arabians at least a century before any traces of it appear in 
the European historians.'' The same people were acquainted with the 
compass in the eleventh century. The geographer of Nubia, who wTotc 
in the twelfth century, speaks of it as an instrument universally employed.'' 
Sismondi adds, “the number of Arabic inventions, of which we enjoy the 
benefit without suspecting it, is prodigious and we have little doubt that 
the Arabians acquired their arts and knowledge, in many instances, from 
nations situated still farther to the eastward. 

So great was the advantage %vliich Asiatics enjoyed over our rude fore- 
fathers, and they well deserve the praises due to the aptness and ingenuity 
which gave them a start of centuries. But how have they since maintained 
it; what patience and perseverance have they displayed in availing them- 
selves of their discoveries, and improving the manufactures to which they 
gave birth ? All Asia could not produce a sheet of paper equal to that 
which, from its cheap production, is at the command of the poorest Euro- 
pean peasant ; and a full moiety of her sons, and those, too, not the most 
barbarous, are at the present moment using the mosjt uncouth matchlock 
guns, or firing (as in Ava) at the soldiers of George tlie Fourth from can- 
non founded by our Elizabeth. We need not say how far our mathema- 
ticians have outstripped those of Asia, by the assistance, in a great mea- 
sure, of their own numerals ; nor in what proportion C •ohimbus, De Gama, 
and the early circumnavigators — to say nothing of their successors to the 
present day — have availed themselves to a greater extent of the discovery 
of the compass. 

As far as ^^circumstances" arc to be taken into consideration, Europe 
has produced some of her greatest minds under the most unfavourable. 
What does Mr. Rickards think of the dead weight laid upon the wings of 
Galileo’s genius ; what of the difticulties against which the champions of 
the reformation had to struggle ? Is he of opinion that “ circumstances " 
conspired to render the achievement of political freedom by the Dutch, or 
by the European colonists of the United States of America, peculiarly 
easy ; or that the intellectual efforts of the modern Italians have been fos- 
tered by any especial moral advantages ? What docs he think even of the 
ineffectual aspirations after liberty displayed in Spain and Portugal, as con- 
trasted with the apathy winch Asia has manifested from the very coinmence- 
ment of her history ? When Mr. Rickards has solved these questions, it 
will cost us very little trouble to propound as many more (referring, if he 
insist upon it, to times previous to the introduction of Christianity) for his 
further employment. 

“Of all the nations of the earth, which," asks Mr. Rickards, “have 
been more distinguished than the ancient Greeks and Romans ; and to what 
is their superiority to be ascribed, so much as to their superior knowledge 
and literature, in other words, to the improvement and cultivation of their 
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minds?** Doubtless^ he must suppose that the people who owed every 
thinf^ to knowledge and literature picked them up accidentally, as a boy 
might find a knife or a sixpence in his path, whilst fortune was less propi- 
tious to the Asiatics. But he should remember that the Spartans, who 
never came into collision with their eastern neighbours but to drive them 
like chalF before the wind, were the worst informed among the Grecians ; 
and that Rome had attained to a very lofty pitch of greatness before she 
had any literature at all. 

The personal courage of Asiatics has never been doubted ; though even 
that, perhaps, is not so high-toned and enduring a (juality as that w'hich is 
found in European bosoms. The half-dozen ciiscs cited by Mr. Rickards 
at page 349, et infray are scarcely important enough to be noticed as ex- 
ceptions, but as they afford proof of his extraordinary talents for illustra- 
tion. An anonymous writer has asserted that ^^the native princes of India 
liave never been able to organize of themselves a native force meaning, of 
course, by orgiinization, discipline and tactical knowdedge ; and Mr. 
Rickards refers, in answer, to tlic battle of Paniput, wdiere some 200,000 
of Mahratta rabble were beaten by a smaller number of equally undisci- 
plined Afghans ; to the sieges of Bhurtpore, wdiich ow'ed its powers of 
resistance solely to its ramparts and ditch, and not in any respect to the 
science of its defenders ; and to the few and partial disasters wdiich have 
bciallen British armies in India, from causes very remote from the organiza- 
tion of their enemies, always excepting those cases in wdiich the native 
princes have prudently availed themselves of the wn'sdom of the cautious 
Frank.*’ Again: our author attributes European superiority in w'ar to 
superior discipline. No doubt that is the proximate cause; but how have 
they alwat/s contrived to attain such preeminence? Whilst he denies all 
inherent difference betw'ccn the races, how docs he pro])ose to account for 
the issue of the contests at Marathon, Salamis, and Plata?n ; for Alexan- 
der’s triumphant campaigns ; for the cheap and uninterrupted conquests of 
the Romans in Asia (till they ventured into the deserts*) ; for the general 
success of the crusaders, in all actual warfare at least ; as w'ell as for those 
events of later days to which he exclusively refers? 

Wc shall doubtless be told, that it is most illiberal and iinphiloso- 
phical to assume the inferiority of Asiatics ; but being, as l^^alstaff says, 

mortal men,*' w’^e are really unacquainted wdth any better foundation on 
which to base our conclusions than the history of mankind. To our under- 
standings, all philosophy, how'^evor tender and considerate, w'hich is built 
upon less stable grounds, is mere moonshine in winter ; and w'C think that 
we have sufficiently proved that Mr. Rickards' strong benevolence of soul " 
has led him to array his theory against an army of facts, quite oriental wdth 
respect to numbers. We do not profess to account for the superiority of 
the European race ; but having no pet paradox to maintain, wc cannot 
close our eyes to the conviction, that the evidence of all time is upon that 
side ; still less can we satisfy our reason by a reference to ** circumstances," 

* If Mr. Rlrkards require any proof of the contempt which the Romans felt for Asiatics, let him 
refer to Livy, lih. ix., where tlie historian speculates upon the probable turn of events, if Alexander 
had directed Ills arms towards Italy. 
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as the sufficient causes of estate of things which has endured for twenty 
eenturies.* We repeat the confession of our ignorance why it has pleased 
Providence to ordain such inherent difference ; but are we on that account 
to refuse our assent to the demonstration of the fact, which forces itself 
upon us from so many different quarters^ and in such a variety of forms? 
We have not so studied philosophy ; nor can v\'e aiford to be liberal in 
defiance of our perceptions of truth. 

It may safely^ perhaps, be believed that climate has had the greatest 
share in producing, as a secondary cause, the distinction in question ; but 
not so much immediately and physically, as by its indirect influence upon 
the minds of those who have been subjected to its action for many genera- 
tions. In those parts of the world, where food and the common necessa- 
ries of life, are to be obtained with very little labour, where necessity does 
not stimulate to constant exertion, and anxiety about future wants is com- 
paratively unfelt, mankind appear to be disposed to rest satisfied with mere 
animal enjoyment, and the delights of listlessness ; or at best, are not gene- 
rally inclined to make any heavy sacrifices of present indulgence for the 
sake of remote prospective advantages.^ Indolence, arising from this sort 
of torpid contentedness, becomes, in the course of time, a national charac- 
teristic, and is bequeathed from father to son with more certainty than 
national features; or, if some few stronger minds are found to rise above 
the dead level, their energies are practically useless, for individual genius 
can effect little when there are none to take up the ball, and carry on its 
inventions and discoveries, through progressive stages, to perfection. It 
has seldom happened in Europe that one generation has witnessed the origin 
and complete maturation of great schemes of improvement in any branch 
of knowledge ; and it is, therefore, to a want of a succession of minds of 
high excellence, that W'e would ascribe the little benefit which Asia has 
reaped from her early acquaintance wdth arts and sciences. These, how- 
ever, are merely secondary causes ; we promise to discover a higher link in 
the chain, whenever Mr. Rickards will inform us why talent is almost here- 
ditary in some families, and why of three brothers, with equal advantages 
of education, one is a man of brilliant genius, the second a common-place 
character, and the third a dolt. We know scarcely more of these matters, 
at the present day, than Horace did nineteen centuries ago.f 

Do W'e mean to maintain, then, that the inferiority, of which we are 
compelled to admit the existence, is such as to incapacitate the natives of 
India for farther improvement, or, in other words, that they have already 
attained that point of civilization beyond which they are forbidden to pass ? 

* Hume Is unable to escape the conviction that the negroes are naturally Inferior to the whites.* 
Essays, vol. i. note M. 

t Humboldt informs us that, in some parts of South America, the inhabitants arc plunged in the 
deepest sloth and apathy, on account of the little exertion necessary to cultivate the banana and maiao, 
and the abundance of food with which they are thus supplied. 

4: Cur alter fratrum ceware, et ludere, et ungui 
Prwferat Herodls palmetis pinguibus ; alter. 

Dives et importunus, ad umtaram lucis ab ortu, 

Silvestrem flammls Cl ferro mitiget agrum ; 

Scit Genius, natale comes qui temperat astrum. 

Naturae deus humans, mortalls in unum- 
quodque caput, vultu mutabiUs, albus et atcr 
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So far from it, that whilst we see and rejoice at the development of jjowers, 
the creation of wants, and the exertions mode to supply them, of which the 
history of British India of late years aflfords such good evidence, we cannot 
but think that our fellow-subjects in that country have a long vista of 
attainment open before them ; and that the peculiar advantages which they 
enjoy, with respect to education, and less formal instruction and encourage- 
ment, from the contact in which they are placed with highly enlightened Eu- 
ropeans, will tend greatly to smooth the path, and quicken their steps. At 
the same time, we cannot repress our apprehensions, that the fruits of the 
hot-bed civilization, which intercourse with their foreign masters is, as it 
were, forcings will fall sadly short, in character and durability, of the 
more healthy products of unassisted nature. History, at least, furnishes us 
with no example of the permanency of any institutions or^ acquirements, 
wdiich have not grown up with the growth of the people, especially witii 
regard to the more noble and exalted objects of human aspiration. 

The provincial subjects of the Roman empire were, doubtless, fully 
instructed in every art of refinement and luxury, with which their masters 
were acquainted ; but the manner in which the descendants of the gallant 
warriors, who had offered such desperate and protracted resistance to the 
best troops of Caesar and Agricola, succumbed to the rude and ill-armed 
barbarians of the north, speaks volumes in proof of their moral emascula- 
tion. Tacitus, indeed, distinctly tells us, in the Life of Agricola, that his 
hero systematically pursued a line of policy tending to break the manly 
spirit of the Britons ; and speaks with some contempt of the understand- 
ings of those who called that civilization, which was in fact slavery.* Let 
us hope that Christianity has taught us a better lesson, and that we shall 
find it possible to moralize the people of British India without the appliance 
of any of the delinimenta vitiorum" of which the Romans conde- 
scended to make use. 

We cannot close this portion of our review of Mr. Rickards’ work, 
without noticing two remarkable errors into which he has fallen, in conse- 
quence of the ambitious manner in which he travels out of his record to fetch 
illustrations from the woods of Germany and the treasury of Athens. The 
first will be found at page 335, where he compares our northern ancestors 
with a tribe of Indians called Catties, in a manner which reminds us irre- 
sistibly of the notable parallel which Captain Flueilen institutes between 
Maccdon and Monmouth. Our author says, 'Uhe Catties practise poly- 
gamy, which, according to Tacitus, was not very uncommon among the 
Germans." Now Tacitus expressly informs us, that it was very uncom- 
mon." Severn illic matrimonia: nec ullam morum partem magis 
laudaveris. Nam prope soli harbarorum singulis uxoribus contenti 
sunt, exceptis admodum paucis, qui non libidine^ sed ob nohilitatem^ 
plurimis nuptiis ambiuniur"" Wc Jeave Mr. Rickards to settle the 
translation of this passage with Murphy. 

The second instance is as follows: at page 275, et in/ra^ Mr. Rickards 
treats of the revenue of Athens, and expresses great admiration of the 

* " Idciuc apud imperiCi humanltas vocalMilur, ciim pan scrvltutis csset.” 
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amount of the annual income of the state, notwithstanding that landed 
property was held so sacred and inviolable, as never to have been sub- 
jected to any regular land-tax.** He further specifies the sum which was 
annually raised and the sources from which it was derived; and adds, in a 
note, that the dense population of Attica must, ** thersfore^ have been 
chiefly maintained by its commerce ; and if we take the value of money to 
be only ten times as great as at the present day, we shall have jt>4,500,00fl 
as the revenue of what, in modern improved times, would only be called 
a moderate-sized province.** 

Now, it is very true that the revenue of Athens did amount, when at its 
highest pitch, to 2,000 talents, or .£400,000, taking tlic talent at £200, 
or £450,000, if Mr. Rickards likes that calculation better ; and it is equally 
certain, that it was principally derived from the sources which he particu- 
larises, the sixth or last head of which is, contributions from allied or 
subjected states.*' But before Mr. Rickards expressed such warm appro- 
bation of the fiscal arrangements of tlie men of Athens,** he ought to 
have inquired how large a proportion of their whole income was derived 
from a system which, in point of fact, was not a w'hit better than bare- 
faced plunder. About the middle of the Peloponnesian wmr, when the 
revenue was the greatest, no less than 1,200 or 1,300 of the w’hole 2,000 
talents W'erc extorted from the islands or mainland colonies, which served as 
milch-cow^s to the Athenians, w'ho w'ere much too clever and unprincipled 
either to want or w’ork, and W’ho, though by far the most talented, W'erc also 
out of all comparison the most unscrupulous and thievish, people of antiquity. 
Having both the power and the will to rob and live upon their more indus- 
trious neighbours, it is no wonder that they held their own land sacred 
and inviolable nor that the revenue of a moderate-sized province" — 
every free native of which was, directly or indirectly, a pirate and robber 
— should amount to an enormous sum. As to their commerce," they 
wanted corn for their own consumption, and therefore*^ they imported it; 
but they probably took it exclusively as payment of tribute in kind from the 
colonies in Thrace or on the Bosphorus ; and olives, and a part of the pro- 
duce of their silver mines, were almost their only exports. But the Govern- 
ment of British India may safely promise Mr. Rickards that they wdll 
imitate the policy of the Athenians with respect to a land-tax, and relieve 
their own subjects, as soon as he will find them tame and wealthy strangers 
to plunder, and convince them of^lhe morality of the proceeding. 

We shall resume and conclude this article next month. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTURES. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

i — Under this title, I propose from time to time to transmit to you a 
series of detached papers, illustrative of the barbarous names found in the 
Greek writers, of the obsolete terms in Suidas, Hesychius, and others, and 
of the grammatical analogy which subsists between the Sanskrit, the Latin, 
and the Greek. It is also my intention to transfer to your pages the con- 
jectures of the best continental scholars on these subjects. 

I am. Sir, your’s faithfully, 

D. G. Wait. 


No. [. 

Profe.s.sor William Schlegel, in his Indian SphhiXy conceives Amaliy 
the name of the kings of the eastern Goths, who are said to have been so 
denominated from Amaltty the fourth of their ancestors on record, to have 
been of Indian origin. This title must have been widely extended among 
other nations of the Gothic family, because, after the overthrow of the eastern 
Gothic empire and the extinction of its royal family, it is discovered in he- 
roic poems, whose authors could not have derived it from learned sources. 
For instance, in the Liede der Nidelungen,** the eastern Goths are pa- 
tronymically designated as the Amelungen." 

According to Wachtcr, who has given the right interpretation, amala 
means the unspotted, the immaculate,^' from malOy a spot or stain," with 
the privative a : — maal still has this sense in modern German, and fnalo oc- 
curs in Ulfilas, in the peculiar signification of rust," e, g, a flaw or spot 
in metal. To this it may be objected, that, in the surviving remains of the 
Gothic, we discover no one incontrovertible example of the use of the pri- 
vative a ; for it is not absolutely certain, that such is the formation of aglaU 
let and aglaii-gastaldsy wdiich have been cited as instances of it. But, as 
it is found in a manner not to be mistaken, in the Franconian of Otfried, 
and has the accent in the Vaticano-Heidelbcrgian C'odcx (although Schilter 
has unfortunately omitted the accents), as the distinguishing sign ( dkusty 
ehleiloi dgaleizi)y it is probable that the privative ay ,as in Greek and San- 
skrit, was anciently common to all the German dialects, but disused at an 
earlier period in some, and at a later in others, and then replaced by the 
particle un. It is not, however, to be forgotten, that the name Amala is 
of much older date than the Gothic version of the Bible, since the ancestor 
of Theodoric the Great, in the tenth generation, also bore it. 

Other names have been compounded with this word, in which amala might 
f^her have been understood in the general sense, or as the proper name of 
the family, e. g, amalabcrga, amalasvintha, amalafred, amalarich. 

But amalay both in sense and form, is as good Sanskrit as German — e.g.* 

amala immaculatuSy from'R^ mvXdiymactday and the a privative. 

With respect to , Professor Schlegel agrees with Sir William 

is an epithet of tlie goddess Lackshmi. 
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Jones, that the true name was Chandra-gupta,* the protected ov preserved 
hit the moon ; and lie has on the authority of MSS. very satisfactorily retraced 
the genuine Greek reading to or which Schweig- 

hauser had already remarked ; consequently, the analogy between the Greek 
and the Sanskrit is rendered as perfect as it can be, the former having no 
sound exactly corresponding to 

He likewise conjectures who is mentioned as king of the Prn- 

sians and Gandarites, in the time of Alexander the Great, by Diodorus 

(I. xvii. c. 93), to have been Chandramas^ the moon,*' 

because ^in India titles were frequently derived from the names of gods, or 
ivere actually the names themselves. 

He conceives ^ the Indian king noticed by Athenaeus (in l.xiv. 
c. 67), to have been Amitra-jit, who is recorded in the Hindu genealogies 
(Hamilton's Gen.) ; nor is it improbable, that the Greek name was 


originally written He derives it from amiira an 

enemy,'* and the participle of the root to conquer,’’ i, e. the 

conqueror of his enemies,” since verbs thus monosyllabically compounded 
with nouns have an active signification. 

He deems the Indian king whose name occurs in Polybius 

(Exc. 1. xi. c. 32), to have been Su-b'haga-senas very for- 
tunate,” and an army/*) the fortunate general or leader of a vic« 

torious army. Here it is to be observed, that the and the bh could only 
be expressed by the that the Sanskrit quantity of the penultima is cor- 
rectly preserv ed in the Greek, and that the names ending in which are 
very numerous (Bhimasenas, Virasenas, &c.), are analogous to those end- 
ing in 


Kurfv;, the general mentioned in Diodorus Siculus (l.xix, cc. 33,31), he 

pronounces to have been Ketu, nom. Ketus ), which also occurs, as 

a proper name, in the Hindu genealogies, and is common in compound 
titles, as Chitra-ketus, Makara-ketus. The word implies ** a banner, a 
flag,” &c., and is of great mythological importance; the termination 
argues its correctness, since it would otherwise have been expressed by 
or •i. 


Arrian (h vi. c. 15), records an Indian people called These he 

recognizes in the second or military class, the Kshatriya, which is also writ- 
ten Kshatra or In whom Athenaeus (Epit. 

1. i. 48), on the authority of Chares of Mitylene, calls the Indian god of 

wine, he detects Surya-deva, or Surya-devas « the sun,” 

and conceives the interpretation of Chares ii *KhXetii 

Myrcfoi) to have been an error, because the Hindus had no God of wine. 




This is also the name of the registrar of Varna’s court. 
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find to have originated in a confusion of the word sura ^'spirituous 

liquor*' in general, a God, the sun," with, the name of Surya himself. 

To those examples, extracted from the Professor's Indian Sjdiinx^ allow 
me to add some which have occurred to myself. Homer, II. 289, 290, 
291, MTites, 

Jiiv;7 uoTT ^i^vKeca-ftivog ti^xTiVCiT-tv 

Xiyv^^ lfuXtyx.t6^j ?»t* gv 
'KetXKi^et KiKXna-KCva-t 0edi, Kv^iv^tv. 

Aristotle (Hist. An. 1. ix, c. 12) represents Kufciv^tg as the Tonic name 
of Xdxxif ; but when we call to mind Homer’s frequent distinctions be- 
tween the language of gods and men, we arc rather inclined to refer the 
former to some sacred tongue. In the Hauskrit, I should read Xux^tf 

kalaktsa (wdicnco XuXtet^ might easily have been contracted), 
from kaly to sound,*’ and ktsa^ a bird,” because 

(as in , which is applied to several birds to express their 

note.s) exactly corresponds with Xtyv^^ in the preceding line. The 

origin of Kif/mviis may not be so easily determined : — that which approaches 

the ncarc.st to it, is kaminy w'hich is a name given to the pigeon, 

the sparrow, &c. 

Jupiter is not derived from Juvo and Paicr, as the etymologists assert, 
but from a?ther, heaven,” Aralncd ^ , and Fm piiri father,” 

Jiipitri), which explains the reason of the title having been ap- 
plied as well to the firmament as to the Deity. Hence, Ennius wrote 
Aspicc hoc Muhlime candens, quern invocant oinncs, Jovem / 

The oblique cases of the Sanskrity/Z are analogous to tho.se of the Latin, 

and plainly prove the word to have been of Indian extraction. SfterfqrJ 
Jivapitriy “ father or lord of life,” which is one of the Creator's epithets, 
has a close correspondence to it, but scarcely could have been its .source, 
because it would not, like the Latin Jt/ju/i'er, express the material firmament, 
and would not so clearly account for the nominative case. 

Homer’s ueffoiiX^g Xuf^av has also been a subject of inquiry ; ua-^ohxot 
being, in the opinion of many, a foreign word. It occurs in Hesiod like- 
wise, and has been but conjecturally translated in the Lexica. In Sanskrit, 

we find 3nwtc dsphdda a name given to the wild jessamine and 

swallow- wort, and dsphSld one given to a very great variety' 

of plants. If to these, then, the possessive or or be 

added, we have the exact word dsphddiln. Bearing 

therefore in mind the wide senses of tlie word, and the primary significa- 
tion of its root sphud, “ to blossom”), wo shall hardly err ia 

supposing in Homer to have been used in the sense of “ flowery, 

AsiatJour. N.S. Vol.2. No.5. D 
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blossoming; covered with plants in flower and as in Hesiod it 4ippears 
to be the name of a plan^ the variety included under the two Sanskrit 
names will still corroborate the etymology. 

In one of the Idyls of Theocritus, this verse occurs : 

rk yiv^artt vSLtou* 

Here Tivrk is evidently a barbarous term r — is it derived from s[f1tT 

idle, lazy?'' or from ^1 W s^/a, "feeble, thin?'' In some parts of 
Gloucestershire, it is not uncommon to hear &i//a still used as a call for 
cattle. 

Some critics ^f great name have identified the mapalia with the maga- 
/iVr, both of which arc supposed to be of Oriental origin : they have been 
falsely deemed Phoenician, from their use among the Carthaginians. Pliny 
(Hist. Nat. V. 3) describes them as houses borne about upon waggons ; 
and Lucan (1. iv. ver. (>84) writes : 

Et iolitus vacuis ertare mapalibus 
Venator. 


The word fnapaliUy however, seems deducible from the Sanskrit root 
5ft mi, " to go or move," and pallay or pallty " a small 

village or town," and magalia from 5fr mty " to go or move," and 
kuluy a family, tribe, house, abode," the k being naturally resoluble into 
the g. They were probably the of the ancient roving tribes, and 

corresponded to the of the Persians. 

Some have derived TFv^etfAt^ from the Arabic , with the Coptic article 
prefixed, which at best appears improbable. Creuzcr, in his Symb. und 
Myth. V. i, p. 305, deduces it from which was, according to him, 

the initiated cognomen of the ^Egyptian kings, and according to Herodo- 
tus, signified but neither TXIptOXt-I nor nipHAft.HI, in 

the Coptic, affords to us any satisfactory solution. If their name bore any 
relation to their appropriation, as sepulchral depositories, it may perhaps be 

retraced in the Sanskrit root fitly " to die," with ^ prefixed, 
vriienoe the participle fl *0 r| pramiia means " the dead, the defunct:" — 
if it referred to the structures themselves, it may be sought in the root ^TT 

mdy to measure," with CT pra or MTV prefixed ; e, g, 
parimila, the measured," probably in reference to their proportions, or 
possibly with the ^ a privative, which might in the time of Herodotus 

have been lost to the .Egyptian word, mSpOy " immense." 

The first conjecture has, however^ the greatest claims to admission. 

The late Langlcs was inclined to derive the term Oasis from the Arabic 
plur. " an inhabited spot," by which, indeed, the Arabs still 

express if, But in this we cannot detect the etymology. In Greek codices 

* The Rditor acutely f uggeeU • ** * >nore probable etymology. 
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it is variously ivritten,*'Av««-<« — ; but whether these have any 
etymological analogy to the root " to inhabit,” whence comes 

vasif a dwelling, an abode,” is uncertain, although, if 
be the correct reading, the words would appear identical. We observe 
in the Coptic New Testament, on which La Croze remarks, 
Ai/ic oasis, guast locus in mediis arboribus tectus this, however, 
appears to me but a modification of the Greek word. 

The names of Nereus and his Nereids, and of the Naiads, may be very 

satisfactorily referred to sftrfv nirad'hi and nidChiy the 

ocean and the former may have had some relation to the legends of 
N^rayana. 


DR. YELD. 
To THB Editor. 


Sir : In your Journal for April (p. 196), I read, under the head of Defalca^ 
tions, an account of the awful death of Dr. Yeld ; and if it be true that he 
terminated his own existence, the crime, alas ! . precludes repentance ; and if 
you look back to the horrid increase of insanity during the last forty years, 
Christian charity, t think, should induce us ** to tread lightly on the ashes of 
the dead.” I am an aged person, and cannot but attribute the general com- 
plaint of a sudden rush of blood to the head to the modern mode of life, and 
particularly to the injurious effects of Tea. In early life I was once in the 
company of Dr. Chauncey Lawrence, and his remark on the symptoms pro- 
duced, as he thought, on the constitution of the rising generation, in the year' 
1774, by the use of tea, I have ever since borne in mind. He desired his 
youngcir hearers to observe whether or not mental* depression and low ner- 
vous and putrid fevers gained ground, as he even then thought they did. 

I never saw Dr. Yeld, but from private information I know that he was a 
long time in very ill health, and of necessity entrusted the duties of his medical 
and official employ to others : what effect his own discovery of mismanage- 
ment may have had on his weak state of nerves, his Almighty Judge alone can 
determine ; as you justly observe, ** a deep shade is thrown over his former 
fame.” It may be proper here to state the fame ” to which you allude. In 
January 1817f I perceive, by a printed memorial to the Court of Directors, 
that Dr. Yeld had ther been twenty-six years in India ; that the coinage had 
been an expense to the East-India Company, but bad been a profit of near 
half a lac of rupees, yearly, since it was under his management* He was at 
that time very poor, and, by all I can learn, his widow is destitute, and he has 
left no sort of funded or landed property any where. The hospitality of India 
was, in my time, general, though of late years mostly confined to the upper 
provinces, where meat and poultiy are at so low a price, that the expenses 
cannot ruiii any one who has a tolerable appointment ; and I surely think the 
more silent we are on the subject of retrenchment, the greater the chance that 
our rulers may eflTect their purpose. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

An East-India Profrietob, 

Anh an olx) Sujbscribeb to your Journal. 


April 7M, 1830. 
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TRAVELS IN TURKEY, EGYPT, AND GREECE. 

The moral as well as mechanical improvements which distinguish the 
present age arc tending visibly to connect together^ and bring into a more 
intimate mutual acquaintance witli each other, the different races inhabiting 
this planet. Like the silent unmarked growth of a plant or an animal 
under the eye which daily observes it, the progress of this approximation is 
scarcely noted by us, unless our attention retrogrades to a remoter period, 
when each nation was confined within a kind of magic circle, rarely diverged 
from except by the nautical class, the individuals of which are usually re- 
garded by the mass as a kind of amphibious or heteroclitical genus. Be- 
tween western and eastern nations, and between Christian and unchristian 
people, there was a wide gulf, or impassable boundary line, to the imagi- 
nation at least, which totally disunited them ; and we may ascribe to this 
source, a part of that moral repulsion, that mutual incongruity of character 
and habits, which is mainly attributable, perhaps, to physical causes. 

These defects in the great social system of the human race seem to be 
disappearing, and indeed have, to a certain extent, already disappeared. 
This has been in a great degree the effect of the vast facilities given to 
locomotion, the improvements in navigation, and, above all, the application 
of tliat giant-power, steam, to the more effectual subjection of the elements 
beneath human sway. A voyage round the world need now be con- 
templated with no more apprehension tlian was inspired by the prospect of a 
journey from London to Y ork, or vice versd, a couple of centuries ago, whert 
a traveller, stepping into a stage coach, bade as lugubrious a farewell to his 
weeping friends, as a person on his death-bed. A trip to tlic antipodes 
and back may be regarded as a pleasant relaxation from business ; such 
countries as Greece and Egypt, once looked upon as fabulous, or ultra- 
lunar, are now almost at our very door. English ladies'-maids with rose 
coloured spencers, chase away jackals and French artists from the ruins 
of the Pharoahs; and Bond-street misses some of its beaux, who are 
braving the terrors of the Symplegades. 

A lively writer, in a Paris journal, illustrates this practical approximation 
of the comers of the ea^h unto each other in a very amusing manner. An 
invitation to dinner is sent from a flourishing city in America to one in 
Europe, and the party invited arrives punctually at the hour appointed. A 
whaler sails to the south-pole, and if he finds the sport bad there^ he starts 
for the north>pole : in order to catch a single fish, he twice crosses the 
tropics, twice traverses the earth's diameter, and in the space of a few 
months touches the two extremes of the terrestrial world. At the doors of 
taverns in London, bills are stuck up announcing the departure of passage 
packets for New South Wales;, or Van Diemen’s Land, wi|h every conve- 
nience for a journey to the antipodes. There arc pocket guides to be had, 
adapted to the use of persons who wish to take a voyi^e of pleasure round 
the world. This voyage lasts nine or ten months, sometimes less. You 
may set off in winter, after leaving the Opera, touch at the Canaries, Rio de 
Janeiro, the Philippines, China, India, and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
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get back ia time for the shooting season. If it should please France, Ger- 
many, and Russia, to establish a line of telegraphs as far as the wall of 
China, we might correspond with a Chinese friend and receive an answer 
in nine or ten hours.’’ 

As travellers multiply in number, so do books of travels, not, indeed, 
happily, in equal proportion. It is by no means irksome, however, but the 
contrary, to accompany diiTcrent travellers (provided tliey be intelligent 
ones) over the same route, more especially if it be through countries com- 
paratively remote and unfamiliar to us. The most striking objects may be 
seen or described under different aspects; and there are many minute traits 
and circumstances embodied in our ideas of national character, habits, and 
opinions, which may be neglected, or escape unseen, by one traveller, but 
which do not miss tlie observation of the other. An accurate conception 
of a country and its inhabitants can seldom be acquired by the perusal of 
a single description. 

We have before us various books of travels in Turkey, and its now inde- 
pendent provinces of Egypt and Greece, from which we shall select some 
for a brief examination and analysis. 

Mr. Fuller's tour, ^ as it carried him through some of the most interesting 
parts of the three countries mentioned in our title, deserves to be included 
in the list. It is, moreover, well written, succinct, free from pedantry, 
quackery, and egotism. On the other hand, the tour was performed ten 
or eleven years ago, which detracts, indeed, less from the value of a por- 
traiture of oriental than of European countries, where character and man- 
ners are more changeable and ephemeral. 

He journeyed from Italy to the Ionian islands, the people of which he 
represents to be a quick, clever, and artful race, with much national vani^i 
which makes them jealous of foreign influence, and not very well pleased 
to see Englishmen filling almost all the ofliccs of trust in the state. The 
prosperity of the islands under British protection, he thinks, cannot be 
doubted ; and the improvements, which took place in the three years which 
intervened between his first and second visits, were such as must force 
themselves on the attention of the most cursory observer." 

He sailed from Corfu, and after the usual vexations attending navigation 
in Greek vessels, arrived at Patras, from whence he proceeded by land to 
Corinth. He took a boat at the little port of Kenclircs, on the Isthmus, 
where they found (at midnight) a party of English travellers wrapped up 
in their cloaks, sleeping on the beach," and in a few hours distinguished tlio 
Acropolis of Athens, and glided gently into the Piraeus. This venerable 
and most interesting city has been so often the subject of modern descriptions, 
that the image of its olive groves and majestic ruins must be familiar to the 
English reader. Mr. Fuller lodged in the house of a very Greek, for- 
merly in Lord Byrpn's service, whose patriotic zeal, which, since the visit 
of our traveller, made him act* a distinguished part in the war of inde- 
pendence, then manifested itself by a holy veneration for the works and 

« Narrative of a Tour Uirough some parts of tho Turkish Empire. Dy John FuUcr, Esq. London, 
1U30. Murray. 
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names of his ancestors. His four squalling children bore the names of The* 
mistocles, Alcibiades, Pericles, and Aspasia. 

At a later period of his journey, Mr. Fuller revisited Athens, and was 
a resident there during a very interesting period, when the war of indepen- 
dence broke out, and when the Turkish garrison was assaulted by the 
Pallikari, or Guerillas. The advance of the liberating force he thus 
describes : 

On the morning of the 7th of May, just before daybreak,! was aroused by the 
distant sound of straggling shots and shrill cries, which, by degrees, drew nearer 
and nearer, till, at length, a general shout and a continued volley of musquetry 
announced that the enemy were under the walls of the town. In five minutes 
afterwards I saw rushing through the street, close under my window, a crowd 
of wild-looking banditti, armed with weapons of every description, and cheered 
on by leaders, many of whom had their priestly garb but slightly concealed by 
a more martial attire. The town had been occupied almost without resis- 
tance : the assailants were in number about twelve or fifteen hundred. The 
sentinels, strange to say, though they knew that the enemy was at hand, were 
killed sleeping on their posts ; and the small Albanian garrison contented them- 
selves with firing a few shots, and then retreated into the Acropolis. A few 
old Turkish men and women, who had persisted in remaining in their houses 
when the rest of their countrymen had sought a place of safety, were made 
prisoners ; but most of them were rescued by the prompt and firm interference 
of the Frank consuls, and but very few lives were lost. A constant firing was 
kept up for an hour or two after the place was taken, both by the captors and 
by the inhabitants, who were anxious to testify their zeal in the cause, and as 
much gunpowder was thus wasted as might have sufficed to batter the castle. 

As soon as the tumult had in some degree subsided, I walked out into the 
streets, and the first sign of war that I witnessed was a poor old black, to 
whom I had been daily in the habit of giving a few paras as I passed by, but 
whom I now saw stretched dead at my feet. The mosques were all ransacked, 
and the Turkish houses given up to plunder ; but almost every thing valuable 
had been already removed by the owners. In other respects the troops con- 
ducted themselves with perfect order and moderation. The bazars, which had 
been shut up for a fortnight, were opened, and supplies of every sort were 
eagerly contributed by the inhabitants, among whom a general sentiment of 
joy prevailed, at being at any rate liberated from the anxious state of suspense 
in which they had been kept so long. 

Mr. Fuller had the mortification to be a witness of the attempts of the 
patriot Greeks to breach the Acropolis, the walls of which, however, 
laughed to scorn the puny efforts of the degenerate descendants of Themis- 
tocles. 

From Athens he proceeded to Smyrna, of the society and natural beau- 
ties of which city Mr. Fuller speaks in high terms of commendation. From 
Smyrna, after a residence of some months, he set off to Constantinople. 
Through his tour he bears testimony to the moderation with which Chris- 
tians, and especially Englishmen, are now: treated in Turkey. At Brusa, 
where a Frank is not a very usual sight, and during the festival of the 
Bairam, he and his companions were not in any way molested by the crowd. 
He reached Constantinople in about a fortnight after leaving Smyrna. Wa 
subjoin Mr. Fuller's account of the first aspect of that wonderful city : 
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The domes and spires of Constantinople now rose above the waves, and we 
were near enough to discern the Seraglio point, the opening of the Bosphorus, 
and the entrance of the Golden Horn. The sultan was passing the day at 
a kiosk at Scutari ; and his barges, distinguished by their red awnings, were 
anchored along the Asiatic shore, where we landed for a short time, and mixed 
with the crowd who were celebrating the Bairam. On re-embarking, a fresh 
breeze wailed us rapidly across the channel, and we soon arrived at Tophandh, 
the principal quay on the northern side of the harbour. This is a square, open 
on two sides to the water, the other sides being occupied by a mosque, a num- 
ber of coflee-houses, and the imperial cannon-foundry and artillery barracks, 
from which it takes its name.^ In the centre is one of those highly-decorated 
fountains which are the characteristic ornaments of Constantinople and its 
suburbs, and round which groups of persons of all classes are continually 
assembled. 

One of the first things that strikes the eye of a stranger is the great variety 
of costume for which the metropolis is remarkable, and which is thus presented 
to him immediately on his arrival. Every profession and occupation has its 
peculiar uniform, distinguished chiefly by the head-dress, which assumes an 
almost endless diversity of forms, some of them laughably grotesque. The 
janissaries, for example, wear an upright white felt cap, with a spoon stuck in 
the front of it, and a broad flap of the same material attached to it behind, 
which hangs half-way down the back : some of their ofRccrs wear a long roll 
of coarse linen about the size of a thick rope, curiously crossed and inter- 
twined till their heads seem wider than their shoulders ; and others have a cap 
shaped exactly like a keg or small barrel, covered with muslin, and stuck so 
lightly on the crown of their bald pates, that it seems every moment in danger of 
falling off. The galiongi, or man-of-war’s-man, winds a striped silk shawl fanci- 
fully round his head, the ends depending on each side like tassels. The Delhls, 
er cavalry, wear a tall cylindrical cap of black felt nearly two feet high. The 
Tartars, or couriers, a lower black cap with a large yellow cushion on the top : 
and the Bostangis, literally the gardeners, but in reality the body-guards of 
the sultan, a red one with a broad flyer of the same colour attached to it, 
which looks like the vane on the top of a chimney. The Turks, from a very 
early period of their establishment, seem to have attributed great importance 
to the dress of the head ; and some of their most renowned and warlike 
princes have not thought it beneath their dignity to issue ordinances prescrib- 
ing the exact form and dimensions of the Kaouk.'f- The propensity seems* to 
exist even after death, eadem sequitur tellure repostos and the station and 
quality of a deceased Turk may be always known by the turban carved on the 
head-stone of his tomb. 

The rest of his description is excellent, though hardly to be compared 
with the more full details given by other and more recent travellers. 

Egypt was Mr. Fuller’s next object. He reached Alexandria in about a 
fortnight after leaving the city of Constantine. The first walk he took in 
Alexandria filled him with melancholy anticipations as to his journey in 
Egypt. 

* Top, In the Turkish, signifies a gun. Hence Tophanih, the gun-khan } and topgf, a gunner or 
artillery-man. 

t Thekaoukia an upright -cap made of blue or green cloth, very thickly stufTed or indented all 
tovuid, like the sides of the sponge-cake which occupies the centre of the dessert. The low^ part of 
it la wound round with a long piece of coarse white muslin very artificially folded. It is worn generally 
by aft Turks of the upper and middle classes, and gives a great dignity to their appearance. 
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The diflbrence of appearance between that province ah d those parts of the 
empire which I had hitherto visited is most striking. Jn Crrcece, Asia Minor, 
and Constantinople, there is a general look of comfort among all classes of the 
l^eople, even the lower orders being cleanly and well-drest ; while here, on the 
Contrary, nothing could exceed the general squalidity and wretchedness. The 
narrow streets, or rather ditches, were knee-deep in liquid mud ; the dirty flat- 
roofed houses were without glass or shutters, or blinds to the windows ; 
groups of savage-looking Mograbin pilgrims from Western Africa were en- 
camped wherever an open space presented itself ; and the few miserable natives 
who were seen crawling through the streets or squatted on the ground, were 
covered only with a long coarse woollen cloth, nearly of the same colour with 
their dingy skin, and half of them were blind. The rest of the inhabitants 
bore the roue and assassin-like look which characterizes the rabble of Genoa, 
Trieste, or Leghorn ; the town being full of the refuse and offscouring of 
almost all the ports of the Mediterranean. 

He left Alexandria in company with the Rev. Mr. Jowett, agent of the 
Missionary and Bible Societies, of whom Mr. Fuller speaks (and of whom 
wc have heard others speak) in very respectful terms. The journey on the 
Nile presented the usual objects, and was attended with the risks common 
to. the wretched system of inland navigation in Egypt. 

At Cairo he met with a very curious occurrence. Whilst sitting in the 
house of the British consul (the late Mr. Salt), a man forced his way 
rudely into the room, after a rough expostulation with the servants in Eng- 
lish, demanding to see Mr. Salt, His appearance was wild ; his head was 
covered with clo.se, curling hair, his chin with a short tufted beard ; his 
nose was flattened to his face ; his arms were bare ; the remainder of his 
person was covered with a flowing white drapery, over which was flung the 
skin of some wild animal. He was armed with sword and shield, and 
enforced his rude gesticulations by brandishing a spear. This was no other 
person than Nathaniel Pearce, who was left by Lord Valentia in Abyssinia, 
where he remained fourteen years. In consequence of .some disturbances 
in that country, he determined to leave it, and had travelled, accompanied 
by his wife, an Abys.sinian woman, on foot to Egypt. Not long after, 
both Pearce and his wife died in the country. Mr. Fuller gives an inte- 
resting sketch of the hi.story of this remarkable man. 

•I cannot- take leave of Cairo without devoting a few lines to my former tra- 
velling companion, Nathaniel Pearce ; a man, the real* vicissitudes of whose 
life need hardly fear to be put in competition with the fabled adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe. Like that hero, he was born of respectable parents, and 
received a tolerable education; but his wandering disposition soon led himdnto 
the sea-service, and, at the very commencement of his career, while yet a 
boy, he showed signs of the enterprizing spirit by which he was afterwards 
distinguished. He was taken .prisoner, in an action immediately preceding the 
memorable First of June, and was confined at Vannes, in the same prison with 
a number of the victims of the French revolution. With some of them he 
plotted an escape ; but being arrested before they could reach the coast, he 
was compelled to witness the e:^ecution of his unfortunate companions, who 
were shot one after the other on the gUuns of the fortress, and was- warned that 
the same fate awaited him if he again engaged in such an enterprize. The 
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threat ^id not deter him, however, from making another attempt, and this time 
he succeeded in conveying a party safely on board an English cruizer. He 
afterwards entered on bohrd a man-of-war (the Sceptre, I believe), which was 
lost near the Cape of Good Hope. He sunk with the wreck, and after suffer- 
ing the pains of drowning (which he described as not being very severe), was 
brought to life again by the care of some Dutch settlers on the coast. He 
then went into the India Company’s service on a voyage to China, but landed 
at one of the Malay islands, and remained among the natives there till the ship 
returned from Canton. He was subsequently on board a ship of war stationed 
at Bombay, from which his restless spirit again tempted him to roam, and he 
joined the army of the Peishwa, who was then at war with the English. 
Peace, unluckily for him, being soon afterwards concluded, he was given up 
as a deserter, together with several others of his countrymen, and they were 
confined in the fort at Bombay, and ordered to be tried by a court-martial. He 
contrived, however, to make his escape by swimming to the mainland, fled to 
Goa, and engaged himself as a sailor on board Lord Valentia’s ship, which he 
found lying there. In this capacity he went to the Red Sea, where the ship, 
having suffered some damage in a storm, was forced to put back to Bombay. 
Pearce, not venturing to return thither, went ashore at Mocha, and as a further 
protection, embraced the Mahometan faith : but he soon became tired of his 
new profession ; and having incurred some suspicion that his conversion was 
not sincere, he was glad to make his escape, and to rejoin Lord Valentia when 
he heard of his re-appearance on that coast. lie then accompanied Mr. Salt 
on his journey into Abyssinia 5 and, being pleased with the country, deter- 
mined on settling there, and entered into the service of the Raas Welled Se- 
lassee, viceroy of the province of Tigrc. Having distinguished himself highly 
in several of the military enterprises of that warlike ehief, he was placed in 
the command of a considerable body of troops ; married a relation of the 
Raas’s wife; and Mr. Salt, on his second visit to Abyssinia, found him living 
in great wealth and respectability, and highly esteemed by the natives. At the 
death of the Raas, however, the Galla negroes, a powerful tribe on the fron- 
tiers of Abyssinia, who had been kept in check by his military prowess, made 
a successful irruption into the country, and Pearce was stripped of all his pro- 
perty, and obliged to fly into the mountains, where, for a long time, he en- 
dured the greatest sufferings, from want and disease. When tranquillity was 
again restored, he retired to the city of Antalow, and remained there for some 
time in poverty and distress ; till, at length, determining to place himself again 
under Mr. Salt’s protection, he fled with one of his wives (the Abyssinian 
Christians being indulged in a plurality), and arrived at Cairo in the manner 
which 1 have before described. His wife survived but a few^ months ; and soon 
after her death he set out for England, in the hopes of being employed to 
explore the interior of Africa — a service for which, from various circumstances, 
he seemed to have been peculiarly qualified ; but he had only reached Alexan- 
dria, when he was carried off by a violent disease, at the age of little more 
than forty years : — though few, yet full of fate.” 

Some curious and cliaracteristic letters of Pearce, giving an account of 
Abyssinia and its people, may be scon in the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society* (not in the Asiatic Journal, as Mr. Fuller states) ; and 
it appears that he kept up a regular correspondence with Mr. Salt, and had 
made a large collection of MSS. full of valuable information respecting 
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• Abyssinia, which he was preparing for publication when he died. Wliat 
'has become of these papers ? 

We have not space to afford a lengthened analysis of Mr. Fuller's work ; 
we shall therefore snatch a few desultory descriptions of the more remote 
and interesting objects which he visited in the course of a somewhat perilous 
excursion into Syria. 

Though his examination of the interesting ruins of the celebrated Jerash, 
the Gerasa of the ancients (a city little noticed in history, but whose 
^remains declare that it must have been a place of great wealth, and splen- 
dour), was short and interrupted, Mr. Fuller's account, with that of Mr. 
Burckhardt, will afford an accurate idea of these ruins. We have not 
room for his entire description. Two splendid temples are in tolerable 
preservation, and a large theatre, one of the most perfect remains of 
antiquity" says Mr. Fuller, Iiave yet seen." 

The city was built on two opposite sides of a valley divided from each other 
by a rivulet, parallel with which a street of columns extended nearly its whole 
length ; a distance, I should suppose, of almost a mile. At the south end this 
street appears to have terminated in a circular colonnade, of which fifty-seven 
columns are still standing. There were originally nearly a hundred, all of the 
Ionic order, about twenty feet high, and placed in a single row round the in- 
closure, which was probably the Forum, About three hundred yards from 
this was the south gate of the town, which is now fallen down and blocked up 
with ruins ; and at about the same distance without the gate there is a trium- 
phal arch very little injured. The approach to the city in this direction, from 
the plains of the Hauran, must have been extremely imposing. On the 
western side of the road leading from the gate to the arch, the remains of a 
stadium are clearly discoverable. The seats, though overgrown with grass, 
remain nearly entire ; and as an aqueduct can be traced from the springs on 
the other side the valley, we may suppose that it was sometimes used for the 
exhibition of a naumachfa. 

He adds : 

Except perhaps at Rome or at Athens, 1 know not a more striking assem- 
blage of architectural remains than that which presents itself to view from the 
portico of the southern temple. Palmyra is the place to which Jerash may be 
most aptly compared. The style of the architecture shows them to have been 
nearly contemporary ; but, though the ruins of that celebrated city are much 
inore extensive, those of Jerash are more varied ; and, instead of being sur- 
rounded by a barren wilderness, they have the advantage of a picturesque 
situation in the midst of a beautiful and smiling country, abounding in water, 
wood, and herbage. 

His visit to Baalbec was paid at a time when the terrified inhabitants 
had fled from the merciless ravages of one of the parties who dispute 
the property of the town and its dependent district. They are two bro- 
thers, and their feuds devastate and depopulate the whole country. These 
fine ruins, Mr. Fuller .says, arc undergoing dilapidation : two of the tem- 
ples have been converted into fortresses. 

The journey to Palmyra or ^Tadinor was reported to be impracticable ; 
but Mr. Fuller made the attempt and succeeded, though at some expense. 
Here and elsewhere, he learned the great respect paid to Lady Hester 
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Stnnhope*s name amongst the rude Bedouins, who call her the king's 
daughter/' This remarkable lady is now invisible to her o%vn countiyaion, 
against whom she has conceived an antipathy. The description given by 
Mr, Fuller of the ruins at Palmyra is brief He remarks that they evince 
a decline of taste since the BaaJbec erections, which are of earlier date. 

The great Temple of the Sun, with its court and portico, must, when per-- 
feet, have been a magnificent pile of building ; but the other remains are 
remarkable rather for their number, and for the great extent of ground which 
they occupy, than for their grandeur. The columns, except two or three 
which still tower above their companions, and some others which are thrown 
down, arc not more than from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and many of 
them are of even smaller dimensions. Almost all have the peculiarity of a 
projection or bracket (probably for the support of a statue) at about one-third 
the height of the shaft. 

^yood’s engravings of Palmyra, he says, give, in some instances, too 
flattering a representation of the remains. 

Having given tliese brief notices of the most interesting contents of Mr. 
Fuller’s book, we take our leave of it ; the remaining part contains the 
details of his journey homeward by the route of Aleppo, Cyprus, Smyrna, 
and the Murea. It is a publication whicli cannot but repay largely the 
trouble of perusal. 

Colonel licake's Travels in the Morea,* the next work upon our list, is 
one which claims a higher rank than to be classed amongst mere books of 
travels. Colonel Leake is well knowm as an excellent scholar, antiquarian, 
and geographer. His Topography of Athens and Asia Minor are very 
sufficient pledges of his capabilities for the office of surveyor and illustrator 
of the scenes of ancient Greek civilization ; and it will be found that 
his present work contains additional proofs of his learning, industry, and 
rescar ell. 

These travels in the Morea, or ancient Peloponnesus, w’cre performed 
upwards of twenty years since. This disadvantage, if it be any, is amply 
compensated by the improvements Ihe Avork has received from the learned 
and ingenious ‘‘commentaries,” which the long interval has enabled the 
author to add to his itinerary. The remote date of these travels, in fact, 
detracts little from ihe utility and interest of the work ; because, although 
Colonel Leake has carefully, and even minutely, noted the actual condition 
of the country and its inhabitants, the most valuable attribute of his book 
is its antiquarian character. Sunk in apathy and ignorance beneath Otto- 
man despotism, it is almost entirely by its connexion wnth ancient history 
(as Colonel Leake observes) that Greece, or its inhabitants, or even its 
natural productions, can long detain the traveller, by furnishing matter of 
interest to his inquiries. 

At the date of Colonel Leake’s visit to the Morea, it had been very little 
explored ; the real topography of the interior w as unknow n, and “ the map 
of ancient Greece w as formed only by inference from its historians and 
geographers.” The student of classical geography will appreciate the 

' • Travels in’the Morea, with a map and plans. By William Martin Leake, P.R.S., &c. 3 vols. London, 
1830. Murray. 
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merits of this work, when he learns that the delineation of the Peloponnesus!, 
which accompanies it, is the result of more than 1500 measurements with 
the sextant and theodolite,' made from every important geodsesio station, 
which circumstances would admit of the author’s employing, corrected or 
confirmed by a few good observations of latitude.” 

We shall not pretend to give such an analysis of this work as its elabo- 
rate contents demand, which would require more space than we have at 
our disposal. All we can afford to do is, to set before the reader such par- 
ticulars as may enable him to judge of its scope. 

Colonel Leake’s first journey commenced in Febuary 1805, at the is- 
land of Zante, whence he proceeded to the nearest coast of the Morea, and 
entered the Peneius, now called the river of Gastuni. His survey extended 
throughout the ancient Eleia, Triphylia, Messciiia, Arcadia, Laconia, 
Achaia, and Argeia. 

One of the most remarkable objects of Eleia, would appear to be Olympia, 
now called Andilalo ; but, alas ! the whole is little better than a beautiful 
desert; in the length of three miles, only a few spots of cultivation are 
seen, and not a single habitation !” The melancholy truth presses upon 
our notice at almost every step, that time and even earthquakes would have 
effected very little towards obliterating the traces of ancient art and magnifi- 
cence, but for the aid it has derived from their coadjutors, ignorance, 
despotism, and superstition. Colonel Leake labours with great zeal, and 
with apparent success, to fix the localities of the various fallen buildings of 
the ancient city, of which he has given a plan reduced from Mr. Stanhope's. 

In Arcadia was situated the city of Mantineia, celebrated as the scene of 
the battle where Epaminondas fell. It was in later times called Antigonia ; 
its modern name is Paleopoli, the ancient city. Among the scenes of 
de.so]ation which Greece presents in every part,” says Colonel Leake, 

there is none more striking to the traveller who has read Pausanias than 
the Mantinice. Instead of the large fortified city, and the objects which 
dignified the approach from Tegea, namely, the Stadium, the Hippodrome, 
the temple of Neptune, and other monuments, the landscape now presents 
only rocky ridges, enclosing a still more naked plain.” Some relics of the 
Roman additions to the ancient city may be found. Of Pallantium, one of 
the oldest cities of Arcadia, not a trace remains. 

The site of Sparta, in Laconia, is the topic of a lengthened inquiry in 
the work before us. What was once the seat of a celebrated capital, thirty 
centuries back, is now a vast corn-field, with eminences discovering ruins 
of wrought stones. The only considerable relics of Hellenic workman- 
ship are the theatre, the remains of which. Colonel Leake tells us, are daily 
decreasing, as it serves for tLSlone-guarry to Mistra and the surrounding coun- 
try ; some doors constructed rather rudely, of three stones, and buried almost 
to the soffit, and an ancient bridge over the Trypiotiko, or rivers of Trypi,* 
which is still in use. Colonel JLeake remarks that the depth of the door 
frames (just mentioned) in the ground shews the height to wliich the ruins 

* Colonel Leake observet that^lt is singular that neither Pausanias nor any other ancient authority 
has mentioned this lively and perennial rivulec« which skirts the site of Sparta on tlic south. 
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of the city have raised the surface, and ** leaves great reason to believe that 
some of the works of art existing in the time of Pausanias may be found 
amidst the accumulated soil." Fie has given an excellent exposition of the 
description of Sparta by the writer just referred to, in illustration of a 
valuable topographical sketch of the ruins. 

In the course of his survey of Laconia, Colonel Leake found an inscrip- 
tion of a curious character in a Greek cottage. The author’s narrative of 
this incident will afford a glimpse of the domestic economy and habits of the 
modern Greeks. 

As wc approach the Finikiotika kalyvia, the inhabitants Hy and hide them- 
selves. I soon get admission, however, into the best cottage in the village, in 
which the first object that meets my eye is an inscribed marble. The house is 
constructed, in the usual manner, of mud, with a coating of plaster; the roof 
is thatched, which is not a very common mode of covering the cottages in 
Greece. There is a raised earthen semicircle at one end for the fire, without 
any chimney ; towards the other, a low partition, formed of the same mate- 
rial as the walls, separates the part of the building destined for the family from 
that which is occupied by the oxen and asses used on the farm, one door serv- 
ing for both apartments. The usual articles of furniture of a Greek cottage 
are ranged, or hung around, namely, a loom, barrel-shaped wicker baskets, 
plastered with mud, for holding corn, a sieve, spindles, some copper cooking- 
vessels, and two lyres. The floor is the bare earth, covered, like the walls, 
with a coat of dried mud. An oven attached to the outside of the building, 
and in the garden some beans, artichokes, and a vine trailed over the roof, 
indicate a superior degree of affluence or industry. The inscribed marble is 
inserted in the wall on one side of the door, and turns out to be an interesting 
monument. It was erected in honour of Caius Julius Eur3xles, who, in the 
time of Strabo, was governor of Laconia, and was so powerful that the island 
of Cythera was his private property. His name is inscribed on the Lacedas- 
monian coinage in brass, struck under his government. Strabo adds, that 
Euryclcs abused the friendship of the Roman emperor so much as to excite an 
insurrection, which, however, soon ceased in consequence of his death. 
Pausanias tells us, that he built a magnificent bath at Corinth. On the present 
marble, unfortunately, the name of the dedicating city^is not mentioned. The 
master of the cottage, when he returns home in the evening from his labour in 
the fields, tells me that he found the stone at Blitra, ns they call some ruins 
near Kavo-Xyli, and that a Turk, who is now dead, advised him to convey it 
to his house : “ But how do I know,” he adds, “ that it may not bring some 
mischief upon my house, having belonged perhaps to some church ?” The 
Turk’s reason for being unwilling to have any thing to do with the marble, was 
because it had been a work of the infidels. The mischief contemplated by 
the Greek was my arrival with men and horses, which he thought would bring 
expense upon him, if nothing worse. While I was at dinner five oxen entered^ 
and took up their abode for the night behind the low partition. 

The inscription is given at the end of the third volume, with a vast num- 
ber of others, as follows: 

Passing over the very full delineation of Laconia, which was carefully 
investigated by Our author as far as its most southern extiemily, the Tajna- 
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rian promontory^ in the peninsula of Mani,* we proceed with him to Mes- 
senia. 

On his route thither from Kalamata, the very ancient Phara;, and An- 
drussa. Colonel Lieake discovered the ruins of a Roman buildings, apparently, 
a palace, in an uncommon state of preservation, part of the roof still 
remaining. Messene, its ruin at least, is situated at a short distance 
from Andrussa. The road near Messene is, at every step, bordered or 
crossed by ancient foundations, mixed with pieces of columns, and the re- 
mains of buildings.'* Colonel Leake entered the ruined city by the northern 
gate, the same described by Pausanias, which our author describes as one 
of the finest specimens of Greek military architecture in existence.” It is 
double, with an intermediate circular court of sixty-two feet diameter, in 
the wall of which, near the outer gate, there is a niche on each side for a 
statue, with an inscription over it, one of which is legible, indicating that 
the niche and its contents had been provided by Quintus Plotius Euphe- 
fnion: » iTrua^tvctriv Colonel Leake notices the 

peculiar form of the verb : but l^u<ncivecl^Af for tvto-KivuH^ej might be merely a 
blunder of the artist. This gate, he adds, is but one of the fine specimens 
of Hellenic architecture among the ruins of Messene: some of the fortifi- 
cations built under the orders of Epaniinondas are still remaining, showing' 
the military architecture of the Greeks when at its highest point. These 
ancient tuins are constructed entirely of large squared blocks w ithout rub- 
ble or cement. The other defences, like the generality of Greek w'orks of 
this kind, consist of an exterior and interior facing of masonry, filled 
between with rubble : the facings are, in general, formed of equal and 
parallel courses, but not ahvays of rectangular stones. The details of these 
very curious remains are given w'ith considerable fullness, and are illustrated, 
as usual, w'ith an excellent plan. 

We pass over the interesting particulars regarding Sphacteria and Cory- 
phasitim, to Neleian Pylus, the scene of a late memorable naval engage- 
ment. Of this ancient demesne, our author gives a good plan and chart 
(though he does not profess to clear up the diflicultics as to the site of the 
Ncstorian city), and he disserts, with great skill and learning, upon the 
topography of the Messenian province, illustrating his dissertation by an 
admirable map. 

In a subsequent visit to Arcadia, he examines the remains of Megalopolis, 
or the Great City, built by Epaminondas ; they consist of little besides its 
mountain of a theatre,*’ and the site of the Agora, or forum, which fur- 
nish some elucidation of the description of the city by Pausanias : amongst 
the ruins of the Agora are Doric shafts two feet eight inches in diameter. 

Colonel Leake's second journey embraced those parts, of Achaia, Elcia, 
Arcadia, and Laconia unvisited in his former journey, Corinthia, Phliasia, 
and Sicyonia. He embarked at Epakto (Naupactus), crossed the strait of 
Lepanto, and landed in the Morea, near Patras, or Patrae, whence he 
commenced his survey of the maritime parts of Achaia. Neither here nor 
in the adjoining territory of the Eleia are Hellenic remains so abundant as 
* Some fiiterc&ting extrecfai from a Romaic poem dcfcriptlve of Maui are given by Col. Leake. 
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elsewhere; for this circumstance Colonel Leake assigns very sufficient rea- 
sons, one of which is the peculiar soil of Eleia, which is extremely subject 
to alluvial chancres. It is some consolation to consider, however, that such 
a soil is best adapted speedily to conceal, and therefore to preserve works of 
art ; and thus, if there is less above ground in the Eleia than in any of 
the provinces of Greece, there may be more below the surface/' The only 
visible remains of Elis are a few dispersed and shapeless fragments of brick 
walls. 

The remains of Psophis, or Tripotama, as it is now called, in Arcadia, 
are the subject of a good plan and description in the work before us ; as 
are those of Tiryns or Tirynthus (/iod. Paleo Anapli), a fortress of the 
Cyclopian architecture, of which Colonel Leake has given an elaborate 
description. ‘‘ Homer," as he observes, in using the words Tt^vv6et n 
shews that the walls, which Pausanias regarded with so much 
wonder, were equally an object of regard with the poet." 

Further specimens of the Cyclopian style were seen by Colonel Leake at 
Mycenae; e.g. the most ancient parts of the walls of the citadel, the entire 
circuit of which still subsists, and in some places the ruined walls arc fifteen 
or twenty feet high. Our author's excellent description of this ancient city, 
of the gate of lions," and of the Spilia, or subterraneous ‘treasury of 
Atreus," we can only glance at *. it will be read by the architectural anti- 
quarian with great pleasure. He observes that ** nothing can more strongly 
shew the extreme antiquity of the remains at Mycenae, and that they really 
belong to the remote ages to which they are ascribed by Pausanias, than the 
singularity of some parts of them, and their general dissimilarity to other 
Hellenic remains." 

The descriptions of the remains of Argos, JEgina, the temple on Mount 
Panhellenium, of which the magnificent remains will continue, as long as 
they exist, to attract persons of taste from every civilized nation of the 
globe of the Posidonian Troezen, of Corinth and Sicyon, of the topo- 
graphy of the battle-scenes in ancient Greek history, &c. &c., we must 
leave altogether unnoticed; and contenting ourselves with this imperfect 
analysis of half only of Colonel Leake's work, shall sum up our opinion of 
it in a few words : these volumes are indispensable to the student of ancient 
Greek history and geography, as well as to the intelligent traveller in Greece ; 
and, they ought to be, aniwe doubt not that they will be, found in every 
classical library. 

Our notice of the other works intended to be reviewed in this article, 
which has extended itself to a sufficient length already, must be deferred. 
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ON TRANSLATION OF CHINESE POETRY. 

To THE Editor. 

Sill : Being an admirer and a student of Chinese literature, I trust you will 
give a place in the Asiatic Journal to a few observations upon Mr. Davis’s ver- 
sion of the Chinese novel, entitled the Fortunate Unum, 

Previous to the publication of this work, there appeai'cd an article in the 
Quarterly Reviciv on the Sorroivs of Han^ and on Cliinese poetry in general, 
in which the attention of the public was called to the Chinese novel, as then 
about to appear. Amongst other eulogiuins bestowed upon Mr. Davis, the 
reviewer was pleased to say that that gentleman was the only person capable of 
rendering Chinese verse. By this sweeping commendation, he would endea- 
vour to cast into the shade a translation of a poetical work,^ published some 
years since, from that difficult language, on account of a few inelegancies and 
ungrammatical constructions.f My opinion, on the contrary, is (and my 
opportunities have, perhaps, enabled me to appreciate Mr. Davis’ talents as a 
translator of Chinese more justly than the Quarterly reviewer), that Mr. 
Davis, with all his advantages of long study, local experience, and native 
assistance, judging from the specimens he has given in the Fortunate Union^ is 
unable to render Chinese poetry ; which I shall endeavour to show in the 
course of this letter. 

I ivould previously advert to a remark by Mr. Davis, in the 13th page of 
his preface to the translation of the Fortujiate Union, when noticing some of 
the Chinese honorary titles : but to tack such household appendages as 
^mistress’ and * miss’ to foreign names like the Chinese, can only be attended 
with ridiculous effect, and certainly does not convey a just impression of the 
original.” This remark seems intruded unnecessarily upon the reader, with an 
invidious allusion to the Chinese Courtship and the Affectionate Pair. It happens 
that in the Fortunate Union, the name of the heroine, Shwuy-ping-sin, never 
occurs (and it occurs nearly two hundred times) without the term Seaou-tscay 

in postfixed, which can only be rendered “Miss;” and I am confident 
that Mr. Davis could not converse for five minutes with any respectable 
Chinese without using, where the conversation required it, the correponding 
complimentary epithets of “ Mr.,” “ Mrs.,” “ Master,” or “ Miss;” Chinese 
etiquette, in personal intercourse, as well as in books, demands them. 

If Mr. Davis will be at the trouble of looking into Dr, Morrison’s View of 
China^ under the “ Nine Ranks,” he will notice that Chinese ladies have as 
many terms of respect as those of England. 

At page 18, Mr. Davis criticises M. Remusat’s translation of the following 
verse in the Y ^hJceaou^le. “ It is singular,” Mr. Davis remarks, “ that M. 
Remusat should have misunderstood the meaning of lines so simple ns the 
following : 

-r S s «i X T 
ia W a ^ 5? jffl 

* Mais ce n’est pas le meritc et la renommee qui reiniient le mondc, 

Est-il bon de recevoir ainsi I’bospitalite en tons lieux ?’ 

• The Chinete CnurMiip, by Mr. P. P. Thomg. 

t It Ls conjectured that Mr. Mavis aided the writer In the Qutirtas-ijf (from the reply to M. Ril'musat) 
when reviewing the Sorrows of Hdn and Chinese poetry. I hope this is not the fact. 
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** The very opposite,” says Mr. Davis, " is the sense of the original and 
he renders it thus : 

* If talent and reputation did not move (or affect) the whole empire. 

How could he every where meet with such reception ?* 

While I do not approve of M. Remusat’s rendering, I am certain that Mr. 
Oavis has not hit the sense, simple as the lines are; I should translate them 
thus : 

“ Is it not wealth and fame that affect or move the whole empire ? 

How then, but in every place (possessing such talents) must he not meet 
with kind reception?” 

The third character should be read in the sense of t&ae "wealth,” not 
literary attainments, for that is understood in ming^ “ fame” or " reputation,” 
the result of talent. The same idea occurs in Dr. Morrison’s Dialogues^ at 

page 61 , and in the Pa-tsae-tsze^ where le-ming ^ "gain and reputation,” 

occurs instead of Isae^ming ^ ** talent and reputation.” From the latter 

work I (]uotc the following line, which, in connexion with what precedes it, 
may be thus rendered : 

m ^ m ^6 ^ ^ 

" It is gain or fame that incessantly drags us through life.” 

I shall now submit to your readers a comparison between Mr. Davis’ version 
of the poetry contained in the first two chapters of the Fortunate Union, and 
what I contend to be the right version. The reader will be enabled, from this 
comparison, to form his own judgment of the propriety of the sweeping com- 
mendation bestowed upon Mr. Davis, 


Chapter I. 


Jl/p. Translftlian. 

Though broad those hills- and rivers, be- 
neath yon broad heaven ; 

Though countless ages follow ages gone 
by; 

As one generation of men succeeds to 
another. 

How few the heroes and worthies of our 
race ! 

Sleeping or awake, he still seeks, still rest- 
lessly thinks of her; 

With natural feelings — who is there but 
loves arched eye -brows ? 

Were it not for the obstacles that distract 
ills thoughts. 

Here were the examples among mortals of 
a perfect union.* 

To die for his prince is the proper duty of 
a faithful minister: 

To mourn for his father completes the obli- 
gations of a pious son ; 


A SW’iv Traiistation. 

Since the mountains, rivei's, and the ex- 
panse of heaven were formed. 

Countless ages of ages have passed away ; 

And tlioiigh the present generation suc- 
ceeds former generations. 

How few of our youths have become w'or- 
tliies ! I. c. arc distinguished for emi- 
nent virtue ! 

Whether sleep or awake, he again and 
again thought of ids beloved ; 

Having natural feelings, who but loves 
arched eycr-brows (/.*?. the fair) ? 

Patiently wait, without desponding; for 
by ])ersever!ng, 

Those who delight in song never fail of a 
response. 

The minister, who dies for his prince, 
proves himself loyal, 

And he who mourns a deceased father, a 
most dutiful son. 


* On this line Mr. Davis has the following note: "In the original, chang-suj/, ’ to sing and accom- 
pany is a phrase for marriage. I beg to ditrer from Mr. Davis. 

Asiai^Joar, N.S.Vol. 2. No. 5. 
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Mr, Davis* Translation, 

Though men’s inclinations unite them in 
a hundred dilTerent ways, 

The * five relations’ are, after all, the most 
important. 

I^et the crafty and wicked cease to boast 
the depth of their wisdom. 

Who knows but detection may unexpect- 
edly overtake them ? 

Friend, t it is superfluous to attempt blind, 
ing men’s eyes. 

There is a heaven above that exercises a 
constant vigilance. 

The licart in its trouble finds no place of 
rest ; 

The mind in its bitterness thinks only of 
grief. 

Say not that to weep belongs only to babes 
and w'omcn ; 

The bravest, struck by sorrow', will some- 
times weep. 

In every affair, to act with composure is 
the character of courage : 

AVlien the time of exertion arrives, the 
resources of the mind arc all required. 

Were mere brute rage considered as the 
quality of a hero, 

Real merit w'ould not once in a thousand 
years acquire its due fame. 


.AVw Tra?zslatiofi. 

Of the affairs of government, that are 
allotted man, though great. 

Nothing is of equal importance with the 
five relative duties.* 

The artful and craft}', though they lay 
deep schemes, sliould not boast. 

Who knows, but that, when detected, they 
will appear as having no minds ? 

1 advise you, sir, on no account to attempt 
to deceive man. 

For the mirror of the azure skies descends, 
that man might look into it. 

The heart, when intensely grieved, kiiow's 
of no place of rest ; 

Wliilc tlie mind in its agony is relieved by 
commiseration. 

Siiy not then that tears become only chil- 
dren ; 

For the brave, wlicn tbeir feelings are 
wounded, also slied tears. 

In the faithful discharge of official duties, 
to be undismayed evinces fortitude ; 

But w'hcn ensnared, to have tliat on 
which to rest, shew's the greatness of 
the soul . 

Were high feelings alone to be allowrcd to 
constitute bravery. 

The heroic deeds of the last thousand years 
would be a mere sound. 


Chapter TI, 


In the affairs of the w orld, all declare the 
forms prescribed are the most essential; 

But there are occasions when even these 
must be suspended. 

who broke open the pillar, was 
considered wise ; 

C/iang-A‘ien, wlio gave notice of his ap- 
proach, was accounted good for no- 
thing. 

You must look for the hare near the w’ood, 
and in the grass ; 

Take a lesson from the birds of prey in 
seizing tbeir game : 

Know that, setting aside the ordinary rules 
and prescriptions. 

There is a right of acting according to the 
changes of circumstances. , 


In government, w'cmay cxultingly affirm, 
that prf)priety is the first law' : 

Who, acquaintcfl with propriety and de- 
corum, cherish unlawful, hankering 
desires ? 

Levying, by breaking open the pillar, evinc- 
ed his wisdom, 

But Chang klcn, by throwing down the 
door, from lecherous motives, was 
never esteemed virtuous. 

From amidst the grass and the jungle the 
hare may be caught — 

So also the stork and cormorant, how not 
won«lerfiil ! 

Know then that the national established 
usages alter not. 

For sudden cliangcs transfer the power 
into other hands. 


• Those duties which exist between a prince and his minister, father and son, husixind and wife, elder 
4nd younger brothers, and friends. 

f Ketm If fc^ucntly rendered '* sir,** but never ■* friend.*' The scope of the passage will not bear such 
aneplthct. 
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Mr, Davia' Translation, 

To explore the tiger’s den belongs to the 
valour of the hero ; 

To trace the fox’s flight, proves the saga- 
city of the experienced : 

The restoration of the pearl to ll6poo 
Hecn 

Proves, that once in a thousand years there 
may be a Lculiow. 

Ills coming was caused by anxiety for his 
father, 

1 1 is dejiarturc was in order to escape from 
trouble : 

Would you know the destinies connected 
with his inoveincnts. 

Heaven has not revealed thcin« 


A New Translation, 

To enter the den of a tiger indicates valour 
and bravery. 

While to trace the artful fox’s steps, the 
sagacity of the experienced. 

If you would meet with Fung-choo, re- 
turn to Ho-poo, 

For once in a thousand years one may 
meet with a duke Ileu-yu. 

His coming was caused by anxiety for his 
father. 

His departure doubtless was to avoid cala> 
mity. 

Were you to inquire respecting his des- 
tinies. 

Venerable heaven has not yet revealed 
them. 


Since the publication of the Portunale Umon^ I have been favoured with a 
fiight of Mr. Davis* paper on Chinese poctry% inserted in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society. On the whole, I consider it very creditable to Mr. 
Davis* talents and industry. His remarks arc generally judicious, and his 
arrangement good. I only regret that he did not pay more attention to the 
iiicaning of the verses, at the coriuneucenicnt of his work, which he has trans- 
iated. Jjcst r should he thouglit wanting in candour, I beg to lay before your 
readers all the stanzas that Mr. Davis gives to the 19tli page, with the excep- 


tion of those which occur in the 15th 
dered. 

Mr, JJavis* Ti anslalion, 

Kaoii-tsoo rose — and the race of ITaii was 
established 

Until the reign of Ilcaou-ping — when 
Wong-mang usurped the empire. 

Kwang-woo rose — and establislied the 
eastern family of Han : 

After enduring four hundred years — the 
Han ended w'itb Ilecn-te : 

Wei, Shull, and Woo — contended together 
for the empire of 1 1 an. 

They were called the tiihee nations, and 
continued till the rise of the two dy- 
nasties Tsiii. 

2 . 

When the heart is enlarged by a spark of 
the ethereal intelligence, 

There is neither iierturhation'iior alarm ; 

There is neither thought nor anxiety, 

But all is moral perfection, and the com- 
plete radiance of truth : 

Where the heavenly principle pour its 
light. 

The root of a virtuous disposition is per- 
Icctcd : 


and lOth pages, which arc well ren- 

A New Translation, 

1. 

On Kaou-tsoo ascending the throne — the 
family of Han w'as established. 

Which flourished till Heaou-piiig — when 
Wong-mang revolted. 

Oil Kwang-woo being crow’ncd— he seized 
on the eastern territory ; 

TJius after four hundred years, the family 
of Han terminated with the emperor 
lliien. 

Tlicn the states Wei, Shuli, and Woo, 
strove fortlic power of Han, 

And were designated the tiihee nations ; 
but w’erc ultimately lost in the two 
Tsin dynasties. 

2 . 

Ah ! the mind, if not partially ilUnniiied, 
Knows neither perturbation nor alarm. 
Being freed from care and anxiety. 

It delights in wiiat is most holy and just. 
Wherever the heavenly doctrines arc dif- 
fused. 

Virtuous principles fortliwith take root. 
But associtating only once with the de- 
praved. 
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A/r. Davis' Traii^lation, 

But once mingling with fiuman fniilly. 

The whole man will be subdued and over- 
turned. 

3 . 

When my ancient guest first returns to our 
neighbourhood, 

I accompany him to tlie monastery Koo- 
yoong ; 

We stroll along together, in search of plea- 
sant walks. 

And then rest our weary footsteps within. 

The priests sit opposite, indulging their 
tongues in leisure talk : 

We look at the distant hills, and remark 
the unchanging features of nature. 

Carried on by the stream of converse, we 
forget the day is closing. 

But at last, turning our heads homeward, 
we listen to die vesper bell. 

4 . 

See the five variegated peaks of yon moun> 
tain, connected like the lingers of the 
hand. 

And rising up from the south, as a wall 
midway to heaven : 

At night it would filuck from the inverted 
concave the stars of the milky way ; 

During the day it explores the 'zenith, and 
plays with the clouds : 

Tlic rain has ceased^and the shining sum- 
mits are apparent in the void expanse; 

Tlie moon is up — it looks like a bright 
pearl over the expanded palm : 

One might imagine that the Great Spirit 
had stretched forth an arm 

From far— from beyond the sea— 'and was 
numbering the nations. 


^ ^ew Translation* 

The five cardinal virtues are for ever 
thrown down. 

3 . 

When my esteemed friend first came to 
iny abode. 

He accompanied me to the monastery 
Koo-yung. 

As wc sauntered along, we were delighted 
with the prospect ; 

Being fatigued, we entered to rest our- 
selves. 

The priest, disengaged, handsomely en- 
tertained us. 

And conducted us to survey the hills which 
change not. 

Intent on our rambles, wc forgot that the 
day w'as receding. 

When, on retracing our steps, we heard 
the sound of the evening bell. 

4 . 

Behold yon mountain with five variegated 
peaks, connected like the lingers. 

Gradually ascend from Yen>chow till they 
half reach tlic globular heavens ! 

At night, from thence it seems easy to 
pluck the constellation Tow ; 

In the morning, there tlic highest and 
lowTst cloufls sport with the ascend- 
ing smoke. 

When the rains have fallen, the beautiful 
bamboos are seen growing in the air ; 

And the moon, that bright gem, as she 
goes forth, appears as if suspended 
from a band. 

Doubtless from thence, the Great Spirit, 
stretching forth his arm 

From beyond the seas, is numbering the 
state Chung-yuen. 


ON FELICITOUS EAINS. 


« • • # 

Tlic vernal winds obscure the clouded sun : 

It is the season for all things in nature to 
germinate ; 

Let us convey an cxiiortation to the hus- 
bandman. 

That he delay not the business of his wes- 
tern fields. 

Tlic green foliage of the willows has not 
yet shaded the path, * 

But the pcach-blossoms already cover tlic 
grove. 

£vcry inanimate thing seems to feel the in- 
fluence of the season ; 


When the vernal winds disperse the clouds 
from the sun, 

Then it is that all nature begins to gerini. 
nate ; 

Let us therefore now exhort the husband- 
man 

That he delay not the business of the wes- 
tern fields. 

See, while the beautiful willows have not 
yet obscured the path. 

That the blossoms of the peach trees cover 
the grove. 

Since all nature now accords with the sea- 


son, 
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Shall 1 then be unmindful of the purposes How may I disregard the mind of lica. 

of heaven, ven ? 

Like some who lean on their tables, and Alas I there are those who lean on the table 
grow unprofitably old, till old, 

Who exert not their strength in the proper A nd who at proper seasons never exert 
time ? their strength. 

The rain falls in drops before my rude Leaning on the door, they merely watch 
door-way the falling drops. 

As I stroll about, or sit, immersed in such And whether walking or sitting, appear 
meditation. lost in [vague] thought. 

Mr. Davis, at page 13, when speaking of the metrical quantity of Chinese 
poetry, conceives that he has discovered what had never occurred to the mind 
of any European, that the heptainetric Chinese verse was subject to a ccesurat 
pause near the middle of the line. Now this was noticed some years since; 
and it seems almost impossible to read a verse of this description, and under- 
stand it, without perceiving it. Yet Mr. Davis seems to have doubted his 
discovery, for after referring “ to a gentleman whose profound knowledge of 
the language rendered him a very competent judge in all matters connected 
with it, he became persuaded of the existence of the fact.” We are then 
informed, “ that a Sew-tsae (Mr. D.*s teacher) is summoned into the room to 
read out the longer measures of verse in a slow and deliberate manner;” when, 
wonderful, “ the ccesura fell exactly after the fourth character !” The object 
of Mr. Davis’s paper being a treatise of Chinese poetry, a mere statement 
that the heptamctric verse was subject to a co^sural pause, would have been 
sufficient, particularly with the explanation he has given. The literal render- 
ing of a single line is sufficient to make it apparent to every reader ; for example : 

World affairs — hurry hurry — not have limit.* 

Mr. Davis Englishes it by — 

“ The affairs of the world are all burr}' and trouble — without end.” 

But what shall w'e say of Mr, Davis’s discover}^, if we apply his remarks to 
the two first stanzas which occur in the Fortunate Union, which are also hepta- 
metric verses ? He will there perceive, on reading it deliberate!}^, that in the 
second line of the first stanza, the cmsural pause docs not follow after the 
fourth character, as he would have us believe, but after the third ; and, in the 
second and third lines of the second stanza, that it falls immediately after the 
second character in each line, instead of the fourth. The fact is, that this 
kind of metre does not depend upon the certain fall of the cmsiiral pause 
after the fourth character, though its excellence is considerably heightened 
thereby, but on the quantity of the line ; and where narration and description 
occur, it must take its chance, as these verses sufficiently prove. 

Whilst I regret that Mr. Davis, amongst so many novels as arc contained in 
the literature of China, did not choose one which had not been before trans- 
lated (for the Fortunate Union had appeared in an Eiiglish dress, though very 
imperfectly rendered), yet I cannot withhold my thanks from him for this, as 
well as his other translations from the Chinese, as a great favour conferred 
upon the public. I hope his next work will be a translation of the Shc-king, 
if illustrated by historical notices of persons and events ; an undertaking that 
would have done honour to the talents of Sir George Staunton. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

* * * 

* Tlic Chinese language being monosyllabic, these seven words are of course expressed by as many 
monosyllables. 
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THE LAND-TAX IN INDIA.* 

Of the legislative acts framed by the India Company for the executive 
administration of their now enormous empire, by far the largest portion has 
been directed to the important subject of revenue. It is a subject, how- 
ever, so destitute of the attractions which fascinate public attention, and 
consists for the most part of such dry and uninteresting details, that it is 
not to be wondered at, if it has received, neither from the general reader, 
nor from those whose duty it is to be acquainted with all tlic elements of 
Indian policy, the full considei'ation to which it is entitled. It re(juires also 
such extensive and minute local knowledge, that the most persevering in- 
quirer, without that advantage, might despair of being able to wind him- 
self into the labyrinth of our tinancial system in India, whatever diligence 
or general information he might bring to the task. Nor is it at all singular 
that, even in India itself, the scieiu'c of finance, considered as the means 
of raising a revenue for tlie exigencies of the state, tliat shall prove the 
most easy of collection, and the least oppressive iqion those by whom it is 
contributed, should be still in its infancy. i\lan\ of the ablest and most 
experienced of the Company's servants in that eouutry (and it is a service 
which lias been always fruitful of great talent; are but partially ac- 
quainted with many important facts relative to its di\ ersitied soils, its various 
climates, and the productive energies of its population. And wlicn it is 
considered that the existence of the Company as a territorial power took 
place only in 1700 , and that an impenetrable curtain has always concealed 
from our inspection the moral and social character of the natives, w hich tve 
have never contemplated but in those artificial and studied attitudes vvhich 
it presents in formal and official intercourses ; the slow grow'th of intelli- 
gence upon a subject at once so intricate and uninviting, may without 
difficulty be accounted for. Hence it has arisen that every successive 
scheme for the final adjustment of Indian revenue has heretofore proceeded 
upon an absolute ignorance of the nature and qualities of the Hindu tenures, 
and the original rights inherent in the occupiers of the soil. 

Amongst the many momentous topics, however, relative to our Indian 
empire, the taxation imposed upon the immense agricultural races by wdioin 
it is peopled, and by whose productive industry the whole of its revenue is 
supplied, must at no distant period force itself upon the attention of J Parlia- 
ment and the C’ompany, with an importunity w hich can no longer lie either 
evaded or resisted. The magnitude of the subject is apparent from the 
fact, that the revenue of India is derived from a tax upon land equal to 
more than the whole surplus profit of every field. The questions, therefore, 
which relate to a fiscal impost of so vast an extent, must be of awful 
interest to the peojile on w hom it is levied, to the government by wdiom it 
is collected, and eventually to the commercial intercourse of Great Britain 
with that important memlier of her empire. 

Colonel Briggs, tli^ enlightened and accomplished author of the tracts 

* The Present Land-Tax In India rnnsidcred oa a incnsure of Finance, In onlcr to shew its Rflccts on 
the Government and People of that Country, and uu the Commerce of Great Uritiiin. In three i’arls. 

(Not published.) 
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now before us, investigates the subject with the most candid impartiality, and, 
at the same time, with a zeal for the moral and political improvement of 
the natives of India, which, to their honour be it stated, is at the present 
moment the acknowledged cliaractcristic of all the most intelligent members, 
civil and military, of the Company's service. Ilis more immediate object is 
the meritorious one of facilitating the inquiries of the two houses of Parliament, 
])efore whom tlie whole f^ast-fndia question is pending, by bringing before 
them a great collateral, if not primary, question, the relative share of the 
produce which the land of India ought to contribute towards the exigencies 
of the state ; a question that yields to no other in importance, since it in- 
volves in its remote conseciucnces the existence itself of tlie British as- 
cendancy in India. AVith tliis view, the author institutes a rapid inquiry 
into the origin of the land-lax, under the native governments, and traces 
from its source the several variations it has undergone under our own rule ; 
thus shewing, by facts dcdiiccd from historical records, “ what was, what 
has been, and what is the practice,'' in order that liis readers may be 
enabled “ to judge of the excellence or defects of cacli successive system." 

In the first part of this truly valuable discpiisition, it has been established, 
we think most satisfactorily, and with an accuracy of historical investigation 
that is highly creditable to the industry of tlie author, that in all ancient 
countries a tenih of the produce was the limit of taxation on land. It 
appears from the most authentic traditions, that this was the proportion 
jiaid under the old dynasties of Hindustan. In the South of India, Cey- 
lon, IVavancore, Cochin, and Koorg, exhibit at this very day striking 
attestations to this important fact. The laws of Menu, w hich in all pro- 
bability claim an antiquity of at least eight or nine centuries before the 
Christian era, limit the deiUcind of the sovereign or state to a twelfth, an 
eighth, or a sixth, according to the properties of the soil, and where greai 
eNtergenciea arise, a fourth, it is held, may be law fully demanded. This 
extreme point, the ancient taxation of India seems never to have exceeded; 
and this point it reached only on those extraordinary occasions, wdien a 
rigid necessity dictates its ow n law's. The law' of the sixth was promul- 
gated by Vidyaranya, the great legislator of Soutliern India, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and may be. traced w ithout interruption in Dindi- 
gul, Coimbetoor, and Canara, dowm to Hyder Ali’s invasion of those 
provinces in ITtkl. Col. Briggs, from tlicse facts, draws this important 
inference: — That under no Hindu government, of wdiich there exists any 
record, did the land-tax exceed one-sixih of the produce. Abundant con- 
firmation of this fact is to be traced in the Mahommedan historians. 
Ferishta states the land-tax in Cashmere to have been limited to a sixth, on 
its first occupation by tlie Moslems; and Abul Fazel, in the A^een Acberiy 
expressly states the ancient 1 lindu tax tojiave been exactly that proportion. 

Having proved by a series of historical positions, which W'e deem to be 
unanswerable, that, in the Hindu institutions, the occupant of the land 
w^as its sole proprietor; that the demand on him, for his contribution to tlie 
.state, was a species of income-tax, and that this contingent in time of 
])cace w'as fixed, but liable to increase in w'or, and that it invariably left a 
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certain surplus profit to the owner, equivalent to a rent, and that the sove-^ 
reign never claimed to he the •proprietor of the soily hut only of the 
land-tax, which land-tax Jie collected throu<i^li the local agents, and ex- 
pended for the purposes of the government, — the author proceeds to shew 
what was the law and practice of the IMahomniedans. 

It is an interesting feature in the ancient polity of liindusian (we refer 
our readers to Col. Brigg’s accurate delineation of it), that each Hindu 
village had its distinct municipality, and tliat over a certain number of 
villages there w'as an hereditary chief and accountant, each possessing 
great local influence and authority, and certain territorial domains. The 
IVIahomtnedans soon saw the expediency of preserving this admirable in- 
stitution, and it was through the influence of these officers that the Hindus 
became reconciled to their rule. Alla-ood-Heen, indeed, the most cruel 
and rapacious of the Delhi race of sovereigns, imposed a tax cijual 
to the value of half the produce, and under his stern and savage govern- 
ment, universal misery and indigenee depopulato<l the country. But under 
the Affgan kings of Delhi this barbarous policy was abandoned. It was the 
principle of Sheer Shah to limit the demand of the sovereign to onefourlh 
of the produce in grain (a proportion which in timers of public necessity 
had been occasionally exacted by the Hindu dynasties), or, what is the 
same thing, the amount in money of the fourth of tli^ crop, at the existing 
price of the market. His successors, unfortunately, did not continue the 
.same wise and salutary measures ; but the necessity of a reformation in 
the rcvpnue-sy.stem forced itself upon the mind of Akbcr, at the close of 
the sixteenth century. This monarch and his minister.s, who were men of 
capacity, adopted the maxim of the French economists, — that as all w ealth 
arises originally out of the produce of the land, .so the land ought to yield the 
principal portion of the revenue — and he spared no pains to make as com-: 
plete a survey and assessment as were practicable. 'Hie estimate was madq 
in kind, and his revenue officers were particularly enjoined to receive the 
produce itself, if the cultivator objected to the commutation price. 
AkbeFs survey commenced in 1571. It proceeded on the maxim that a 
third of the crop from each cultivator was to be taken, not according to an 
average money-price, but to the actual produce, year after year. Fixed 
monoy-assc.ssments he well knew would soon .prove unequal ; but he 
tliought, though erroneously, that the division of the actual produce would 
be a more permanent nmasure. In ten years, Akbcr discovered his mi.s- 
take ; and to rcm.edy the evil, he took a tenth part of the aggregate of the 
rates of, collection from the commencement of the fifteenth year of 
his reign to the, twenty-fourth inclusive, as the annual rate for the ensuing 
ten years. 

Thus, it appears (says Col. Briggs), at a very early period, the scheme of 
Akber to assess fields was discovered, in practice, to be full of embarrassment ; 
and, before his measurements even were completed, he was reduced to the 
necessity of assessing whole villages, and leaving it to the people themselves 
to distribute the portion payable by individuals. 

This is one of the most instructive lessons we could have of the extreme 
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. difficulty of assessing land in any portion which approoelies to the full proht of 
the landlord. The actual measurement, and the nominal assessment of Akber, 
exists at the present day in the village records of those countries wherein they 
were introduced ; but they may be deemed rather objects of curiosity than of 
utility. The village assessment of Akber was adopted by his son Jehangeer, 
and his grandson Shahjehan ; and the European travellers who visited India in 
those days speak of the extraordinary prosperity and wealth of the country. 

In every step of tlic inquiry we meet with abundant evidence that neither 
the Hindu nor Mahommedan sovereigns ever claimed to be proprietors of any 
part of the soil but of the waste, and lands escheating in default of heirs ; 
nor did they ever pretend to deny the proprietary right. Even Aurungzebe, 
who acknowledged no law but his will, respected the proprietary right of 
the landholder ; and the author quotes the circular instructions issued to 
his comptrollers in 1668, ns a remarkable illustration of this fact. It 
appears, tlicn, from Col. Briggs* review of the fiscal regulations of the 
Mahomniedan governments, that 

From the oral authority of Mahomed, down to the time of Aurungzebe, 
private property in land has been universally respected by all Mahomedans, 
both in law and in practice ; that this right is not confined to Mahomedans 
alone, but extends to all the subjects, Moslem or of every Mussulman 

prince. No Mahomedaii prince of whom I have ever read claimed the pos- 
sessor’s ownership of the soil ; his right, like that of the Hindoo sovereigns, 
was limited to a portion of the produce, not fixed in money, hut regulated 
according to the value of the crop. 

The reply of Gholam Hoosscin Khan, one of the most able and intelligent 
Mahomedans in Bengal, to Mr . Shore, the present T^ord Tcigumouth, on this 
point, is full of value. The question is, Why did the king purchase lands, 
since he was lord of the country, and might therefore have taken by virtue of 
that capacity ?” 

Answer. “ The emperor is not so far lord of the soil as to be able to sell or 
otherwise dispose of it at his mere will and pleasure. These arc rights be- 
longing only to such a proprietor of land as is mentioned in the first and second 
answers. The emperor is proprietor tJie revenue, but he is ned proprietor of 
the soil» Hence it is, when he grants aytnas, altwtigfiae, and jageert, he only 
transfers the revenue from himself to the grantee.” 

Upon the death of Aurungzebe, in 1707, the pernicious maxim that 
there was no private property in land, which had been adopted by tlic latter 
Mussulman viceroys, although in direct contravention of Mahommedan 
law, was blindly recognized liy the English. The Bengal territory, when 
it first came into our possession, had long been the scene of civil war, 
foreign invasion, and internal anarchy, and fiad not yet recovered from 
those disorders. The Company’s servants were ignorant of the language, 
the history, and institution^ of the inhabitants. The imbecility of the 
court of Delhi, and the rapacity of the viceroys, the tenure of whose 
office was of a temporary and precarious nature, had encouraged the 
practice of contracting with the zemindars (hereditary collectors of the 
revenue) to supply a certain sum for the current expenditure of the year, 
and to leave to the contractor die whole details of the collection. When the 

* A tramlatkm of thte document nwy be found in tl«c Appendix to Patton** Docmuefiis, p.a39.^ 
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office of diwan, or minister of finance, was conferred upon Lord Clivo, 
1765, and when the Viceroy of Bengal found it expedient to transfer the 
country into the hands of the English, in consideration of a certain portion 
of the revenue, adequate to the maintenance of his dignity, it was deemed 
' politic still to conduct the public business through the agency of the Vice- 
roy's officers. The internal condition of the Bengal provinces was wretcheid 
and impoverished in the extreme : extortion and grinding exaction, on the 
part of the subordinate officers ; fear, evasion, flight, and concealment of 
property, on the part of the cultivators ; law and justice wholly extin- 
guished. At length, in 1772, the Company came to the resolution of 
assuming the direct management of the Nawab's affairs, and ** stood forth 
as diwan/' New fiscal regulations were attempted. European collectors 
were authorized to contract for ilie whole revenue, for five years, with the 
highest bidder. At this period Warren Hastings was Covernor-Gencral. 
He was diffident of his own knowledge of the relative rights of the ryots 
and the zemindars, and for that reason proposed that during the five years' 
•settlement minute investigations should be instituted, in order to obtain a suf- 
ficient degree of information on the subject to enable government to decide 
on the best means of collecting the revenue in future. It is to be lamented 
that these investigations were not carried into effect. When the zemindars 
became simply the farmers of the revenue, on condition of paying a stipu- 
lated sum, in default of which their property was made liable to the amount 
of the defalcation, many of them were dispossessed, and their family estates 
confiscated to make good their payments ; and the sale of zemindaries be- 
came gradually so extensive as to call loudly for redress. In 1781, the 
'24th Geo. III. e. 25 passed, enjoining the Company to inquire into the 
prevailing complaints respecting the deprivation of the zemindaries, and 
.the oppressive exactions made upon the rajahs, zemindars, and other land- 
holders. But the evil still continued ; and the same ignorance on the sub- 
ject prevailed, although a gleam of light appears to have glanced across 
the mind of Sir John McPherson, who in a minute, dated in 1786, seems 
to have arrived at the Socratic boundary of human knowledge, vis. that 
nothing was yet known in the revenue line. ** One thing," he observes^, 

is certain ; nothing was more complete, more simple, correct, and sys- 
tematic, than the ancient revenue system of this country. It was formed 
so as to protect the people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the 
.sovereign his full and legal rights. 

The accounts of every village are kept, on the part of the ryots, by 
an accountant of their own free eleciion^ called a mocuddum or potail, 
which accountant settles the just dues of government with officers on the 
part of government called putwarries. After adjusting their accounts re** 
spectively, they both repair, or send deputies at stated periods, to the 
principal town ^ the district^ with their accounts and collections, to be 
rendered to their respective principals, vis* the zemindar and the ca- 
nungoe." 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in India with a strong conviction of the dc^ 
fectiyeness of the existing system of administration, and unfortunately with 
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a prepbsse^ion in favour of a scheme, which he had long revolved in his 
mind, of creating a number of great landed proprietors, and of esta- 
blishing a sort of landed aristocracy on the European model. He had 
imbibed also the favourite, but erroneous doctrine, that the zemindars were 
the real landlords of the districts they superintended ; and to these notions 
he adhered with a tenacity which nothing could shake, and in the teeth of 
evidence, which on all sides assailed him, of their fallacy and inexpediency^ 
The sentiments,*' says Col. Briggs, of the Governor-General, spread 
through the service, the majority of whose members were as ignorant of 
the institutions as they were of the history and the language of the country ; 
and those sentiments received general assent.** Information, without which 
it was extreme temerity to proceed, was wholly disregarded, and a minute 
local scrutiny^ which some of the collectors had demanded as a necessary 
preliminary to a new settlement, expressly prohibited.* 

The proposed settlement, in the first instance, embraced only ten years, 
but if approved of at home, it was to be declared permanent, and to limit 
for ever the government demand on the districts; those districts being 
deemed private estates, conferred in perpetuity on the revenue contractors. 
Mr. Shore (the present Lord Teignmouth), who thus far had concurred 
with Lord Cornwallis, and participated in liis errors, began to be shaken 
in his opinions by the reports which poured in from all quarters, and entered 
a strong minute against hastily conferring rights in perpetuity, which might 
ultimately be found to belong to others. Lord Cornwallis, with a firmness 
which resembles obstinacy, persisted in the measure. No sooner was the 
scheme promulgated, than the real proprietors began to make themselves 
known in all directions. Even waste lands and jungle found their ancient 
and rightful claimants. In its practical operation, the scheme was ridicu- 
lously unsuccessful. The new landed proprietors were for the greater part 
reduced to beggary and ruin by defalcations to government, which involved 
the seizure and sale of their private and patrimonial estates. On the other 
hand, the government were assailed with loud complaints against the new 
landlords. It was discovered too late, that the real proprietors had been 
overlooked ; but the fiat had gone forth. . The scheme has been truly dc>r 
scribed as " a proceeding, the apology for which may be good intention^ 
but which could have been conceived only by political presumption, and 
executed by absolute power." After a trial of nearly thirty years. Sir 
Edward Colebrooke observes, in his report on the Ceded and Conquered 
Districts ; The errors of the system were two-fold ; first, in tlie sacrifice 
of what may be termed the yeomanry, by merging all village-rights, 
whether of property or occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the 
zemindar’s paramount property in the soil ; and, secondly, in the. sacrifice 
of the peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar to 
make his settlement with them, on such terms as' he might choose to re- 

* The acting collector of Baugulpore. whose TC|H>rts had shaken the opinion of Lord Comwallia aa to 
the fact of the aemindars being proprietors. Instead of being the public functionaries of their districts; 
writes thus : ** But In what proportions these zomindaries are to be assessed, dec. dec. dec. 1 am at a 
loss to specify, nor do I know any other meoiu than a close and laborious examination of the Mofussil 
papers. But this mode of inquiry is what you object to. In prohibiting me from making a minuth 
local scrutiny,*.*: 
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quire/' In 1819, Lord Hastings, with great feeling, remarks, that the 
system had subjected nearly the wliole of the lower classes through the 
Bengal provinces (the real landed proprietors) to most grievous oppression ; 

an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge, that we are unable to 
relieve the sulFerers." 

From the ashes of Lord Cornwallis's aristocracy, which was soon 
wliolly extinguished, arose a new description of zemindars ; low in origin, 
low in character; men who, liaving ruined the estsites of their fornici' 
masters by plunder, were themselves enabled to buy them at the public sales. 
There was also another class of zemindars, who esiablislied themselves on 
the mins of the old ; men of wealth, occupied only in the business of in- 
creasing it, whose avarice exhausted the district to hll their own coffers. 
Hence ensued a system of rack-renting, exaction, and extortion through 
fanners, under-farmers, and the whole host of zemindary officers and 
their dependents. 

For Col. Briggs* review of the Madras systems, we must refer our 
readers to the book itself ; remarking only that, at every step, abundant 
evidence meets us of the existence of village communities, of corporate 
institutions, and of proprietary landed rights in every township. The 
author scrutinizes also the ryotwar surveys and assessments, their tendency 
to absorb the ancient rights of the people, to violate the privileges of vil- 
lage communities, to reduce both landlords and tenants te the same level ; 
and shews, lastly, the impossibility of fixing individual assessments, which 
can never be realized without great loss, and the abuses to which the dis- 
cretion vested in the revenue servants of making ne^v assessments annually 
must be necessarily liable. Want of space, moreover, compels us, with 
great reluctance, to pass over Col. Briggs’ summary of the Bombay sys- 
tem, and, in particular, the luminous report of Mr. Elphinstone on the 
landed tenures in Guzerat ; a document of great perspicuity, and full of 
political instruction upon the subject of Indian revenue. 

The third part of the disquisition contains a review of the zemindary 
and ryotwary systems, and demonstrates the fallacy of rendering permanent 
any heavy assessment on the land equal to a portion constituting landlord’s 
rent in European countries. 

In his comparative view of the ancient and modem systems, the author 
eombats, we think successfully, the late Sir Thomas Munro’s opinions re- 
specting the amount of assessment under the old Hindu and Mabommedan 
governments, establishing, by a series of historical evidence which to us 
seems incontrovertible, that the ancient Hindu land-tax did not exceed a 
sixth, except on the extraordinaiy emergencies to which we have already 
Tefenred. 

Tradition (he observes) even limits it to a tenth ; and in Ceylon, Travan- 
core. Cochin, and the little principality of Koorg on the Malabar coast, that 
one^nth only .» Ml exacted by those governments. To Sir Thomas Munro 
these affi>rd no proofs of a light assessment. But what says he himself? On 
our accession to the province (of Canara), the ancient land-tax of the Hindoos 
was estimated at 361,802 pagodas, and the extra-assessments by the Bednore 
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i;ovcrnincnt and Hyder Ally raised it 579,71 ^ pagodas. Tippoo’s assessment 
exceeded six . lacs. His (Sir Thomas Miinro^s) settlement for the first year 
after our acquisition, Fusly 1209 (1799-1800),' was 440,630 pagodas, being 
still an increase on the rckha (Hindoo tax) of about thirty-four per cent»; but 
about a lac and 39,000 pagodas below the rekha and shamil of Hyder.’* Thus 
it appears from the slatcnneni of Sir Thomas Munro, submitted to the Revenue 
Board in 1800, that he himself fixed the assessment of Canara thirty-four per 
cent, higher than that of the Hindoo government, though it was still twenty- 
five per cent, lower than that of the Mahomedans. 

The land-tax, which is now levied by the British government in India, 
being a money-assessment, and the most variable of all imposts, is conse- 
quently the most unecjual. This, according to Col. Briggs, is the original sin of 
our Indian finance, and lie shows the impolicy of continuing it. Sixty-five 
years have passed away since the provinces of Bengal came under our 
rule, forty since we acquired the Carnatic, and nearly thirty, the Deccan 
excepted, since we obtained the rest of our dominions. History, tradition, 
the testimony of travellers, shew the population of those countries to have 
been formerly wealthy and prosperous. Arc any of the symptoms of that 
prosperity now visible ? An exuberant stream of commerce once flowed 
from India to Europe, as the histories of Egypt and Venice abundantly 
testify. The impoverished state of the country, in spite of the bounties 
showered on it by nature, a genial climate, a prolific soil, manufacturing 
and even agricultural skill, a pure and lenient government, Col. Briggs 
attributes to the system of revenue, by which the government claims and 
absorbs into its treasury the whole of the landlord's surplus profit or rent. 

What then is the remedy for these evils ? 

The sole remedy (the author observes) is an abandonment of that system to 
which the government at present so fondly clings ; and to renovate the pros- 
perity of India, the land-tax must be reduced, and recourse must be had to 
the true and just principles of finance, which are equally applicable to the in- 
habitants of the cast as of the west. Systems may truly be said to arise out 
of circumstances ; but principles are immutable, and ought never to be lost 
sight of. If we keep them constantly in view, we cannot err : it is by their 
abandonment that we become involved in a maze of inconsistency that leads 
to endless embarrassments. No example of this truth was ever more clearly 
elucidated than the whole scheme of Indian finance. By the adoption of plans 
at variance with these principles, we have brought ourselves into inextricable 
diflicLiltics. Every project for collecting a revenue derived almost entirely from 
the land has failed. In spite of the most anxious desires of a pure legislation 
at home and abroad to do justice, to be moderate in taxation, and to secure 
individual rights, we have brought about the most fearful changes of landed 
property under the zemindarry system of Bengal: the taxation has been 
onerous, and corruption has pervaded almost every branch of our adminis- 
tration under the ryotwarry system in Madras, and we are now left in doubt 
what is best to be done. We have but one alternative, and that is to acknow- 
ledge, in the first placci, the fallacy of that doctrine which assumes a right to 
take the whole surplus profit from the landholder; and to recognize the 
opposite maxim, that the more which is Icfl in his hands the greater will be 
his means to contribute to the national wealth, and consequently to the 
public revenue. 
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To effect this remedy, the author proposes, first, that a complete in- 
vestigation should be set on foot into the precise extent of the land, and 
the prescriptive and avowed rights of individuals. Secondly, the distri- 
bution of the waste lands of villages (assumed as belonging to the state), 
by relinquishing them free of all burthen to the several village communities, 
and to fix permanently the amount to be paid by those villages. Col. Briggs 
seems to think that these communities would willingly accede to the payment 
of a sum not exceeding the average of the last twenty-five years. With those 
villages which should refuse to enter into such an engagement, he proposes 
to revert to the ancient system of the native government, vis:, an annual 
assessment on a portion of the gross produce, regulated according to the 
existing market price of grain. Thirdly, the relinquishment of the internal 
concerns of each village- comm unity to its own members, to the complete 
exclusion of European interference. 

This analysis^ though necessarily imperfect, and the extracts we have 
Inserted, will probably recommend to our readers the careful perusal of 
the work itself. The reasonings and the statements of Col. Briggs may 
probably lead to the revision and modification of the system he condemns ; 
but whatever may be the result, the student of our eastern policy cannot 
fail to derive considerable instruction from his pages, which arc evidently 
the production of a highly-gifted mind, enlightened both by experience 
and reflection, and may justly be ranked amongst the best statistical works 
upon India which have yet appeared. 


DEFALCATION IN THE REGISTRY AT MADRAS. 

In the Asiatic Journal^ vol, xxviii. p. 49, we gave an abstract of a bill 
brought forward last session, and which was abandoned, for reimbursing the 
Sufferers by the insolvency of the late Mr. Gilbert Ricketts, out of the terri- 
torial funds of the East-India Company, although the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, on which the bill was founded, declared that the Company 
was not responsible for the defalcation, which originated in the malversation 
of an officer of the Supreme Court of Judicature, over whom the Company 
had no control. We perceive that another bill has been brought into the Com- 
mons, which is identically the same as that of last year, except that the report 
of the committee is introduced into it. By this bill, if it pass into a law, the 
Company will be required to pay, out of their slender territorial funds, the 
whole of the money belonging to the estates of intestates and to suitors mis- 
appropriated by Mr. Ricketts (amounting to a lac and a quarter of pagodas], 
^ with interest upon each and every of the principal sums, from the time the 
same ought by law to have been paid ; together with such reasonable expenses 
as any of the parties may have been put to in soliciting payment of the monies.” 

We shall curious to hear the opinions, on this proposal, of those who 
bewail, in the House of Commons, the burthens improperly imposed upon the 
poor Hindus. 
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MR. MILL’S <• HISTOnY OF BRITISH INDIA.” 

To TUB Editor. 

Sir: Observing in the last numbers of your journal received here some 
very ably written remarks on Mr. Mill’s History of British India^ I am 
induced to suppose that a complete exposure of the errors contained in that 
work will not be inconsistent with the plan of your journab and that any 
strictures which tend to this purpose will not prove unacceptable. For 
nothing can be more just than these observations, contained in p. 677 of the 
No. for last June : The oriental student, under the conduct of such a 

guide, must start back, on the very threshold of his studies, with disgust 
from the people, in the government of %vhich he may be soon called upon 
to share, and upon whose destinies, therefore, his previous habits of think- 
ing can liave no insignificant influence. The knowledge, which a young 
writer destined to India acquires of the Hindu character, is a most momen- 
tous part of his education ; and if he has imbibed unsound and erroneous 
notions of it, they will vitally influence his demeanor and his feelings to- 
wards tliosc whom he has been taught to despise.” 

But there is no circumstance which, in Mr. Mill’s opinion, so incontes- 
tably proves that the Hindus arc a barbarous people, devoid of every moral 
and religious principle, as the Hindu superstition, If,” says he, all 
the iinrevealed knowledge which w'e possess respecting God, the immediate 
object of none of our senses, be derived from his works, they whose ideas 
of the w'orks arc in the highest degree absurd, mean, and degrading, can- 
not, W'hatcver may be the language which they employ, have elevated ideas 
of the author of those works. It is impossible for the stream to rise higher 
than the fountain. ''Fhc only question, therefore, is, what arc the ideas 
which the Hindus have reached concerning the wisdom and beauty of the 
universe. To this the answer is clear and incontrovertible. No people, 
how rude and ignorant soever, who have been so far advanced as to leave us 
memorials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more gross a;nd 
disgusting picture of the universe than what is presented in the writings of 
the Hindus.”* As, however, the briefest discussion of so extensive a sub- 
ject as the Hindu religion would far exceed the limits of a paper intended 
for your Journal, I shall confine myself, in the following remarks, to a 
consideration of Mr. Mill’s formal and repeated denial of the Hindu’s 
Vjelief in the unity of God ; for if it appears that he was unacquainted with 
this first principle of their religion, it must necessarily follow that bis 
account of it can abound in nothing but the grossest errors. 

To place, therefore, this fact beyond a doubt, it is merely necessary to 
transcribe this inconceivable passage, which occurs in vol. i. p. 320, of his 
History. 

In pursuance of the same persuasion, ingenious authors have lidd hold of 
the term Brahme, or Brahm, the neuter of Brahma, the masculine name of 
the Creator. This they have represented as the peculiar appellation of the 
one God ; Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, being only names of the particular 

* Vol. i. p. 399. Oct. edit. 
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modes of divine action. But this supposition {for it is nothing more) involves 
the most enormous inconsistency, os if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of action to be truly 
set forth in the characters of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva; as ifthe.same pco* 
pie could at once be so enlightened as to form a sublime conception of the 
divine nature, and yet so stupid as to make a distinction between the character 
of God and his modes of action. The parts of the Hindu writings, however, 
which are already before us, completely refute this gratuitous notion^ and prove 
that Brahme is a mere unmeaning epithet of praise apfilied to various gods ; 
and no more indicative of refined notions of the unity or any perfection, of the 
divine nature, than other parts of their panegyrical devotions. 

Thus Mr. Mill hesitates not to contradict, in the most dogmatical manner, 
every person who has either written or touched upon IIjc Hindu religion, 
for no other reason than that this tenet, as he understnruLs it, involves, 
according to the metaphysical notions which ho has formed, “ a most enor- 
mous inconsistency/’ Hitherto, however, it has been usual to deduce 
conclusions from facts, and not to deny facts merely because they were 
found incompatible with conclusions which had been drawn from inapplica- 
ble or erroneous premises. But even Mr. Ward, whom Mr. Mill praises 
as "an admirable witness,” had observed, in a work which Mr. IVIill him- 
self quotes, that it is " true, indeed, that the Hindus believe in the unity 
of God. One Brahm without a secomly is a phrase very commonly 
used by them when conversing on subjects which relate to the nature of 
God. They believe, also, that God is almighty, allwise, omnipresent, 
omniscient, &c.” 

At the same time, such expressions as " the forming a sublime :joncep- 
tion of the divine nature,” and making a distinction between the character 
of God and his modes of action,” are completely unintelligible. For no 
people, however rude and ignorant, could ever entertain so absurd a notion 
as a positive separation of the action from the agent, nor is such an absur- 
dity imputable to the Hindus. But it must remain for Mr. Mill to point 
out in wliat the enormous inconsistency consists of supposing, as the 
Hindus do, that the Supreme Being docs not himself exert action, and 
that, consequently, modes of action are not predicablc of the divine nature ; 
as all acts connected with the creation, preservation, and destruction of t)ie 
universe, are effected by three inferior gods, deriving their existence in 
some ineffable manner from the Supreme Being, who are venerated and 
adored by the Hindus under the names of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. 
Did the Hindus, indeed, suppose that these three gods were uncreaiedy 
there would then be sufficient ground for Mr. Mill’s objection. But it is 
singular that one, who prides himself upon being an expert logician, did 
not perceive, that if these deities were merely impersonificatipns of tlie 
modes of action of God, this very circumstance incontrovcrtibly proved 
that the Hindus believed in one God only. The " stupidity " in this in- 
stance, therefore, rests not with the Hindus, even according to Mr. Mill’s 
own account; for even the wisest men have doubted whether, on the crea- 
tion of this universe, God assigned' to nature certain laws by whicli it would 
be governed as long as the universe should endure, or whether all things 
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arc guided and regulated by the constant intejfvchtion of his Divine Provi- 
dence. 

Mr. Mill further passes over, in almost entire silence, the belief of the 
Hindus that final beatitude consists in identification with the divine and sole- 
existing essence of the Supreme Being. But this tenet alone is sufficient 
to prove that the Hindus also believe in the unity of God ; and, as Mr. 
Mill’s silence on this material point must have proceeded either from igno- 
rance or intention, it will at once shew how totally unqualided he was for 
deciding dogmatically on the nature of the Hindu religion. 

The utilitarian, however, thinks himself at liberty to deny all facts which 
evince the futility of his crude and hasty conceptions, and it hence becomes 
necessary to examine whether the assumed principles on which JMr. Mill rests 
his condemnation of the Hindu religion are consonant to cither common 
sense or the received opinions of mankind. Locke, however, states that 
words, ill their primary or immediate signification, stand for nothing but 
the ideas in the mind of him that uses them, how imperfectly soever, or 
carelessly, those ideas are collected from the things which they arc supposed 
to represent. When a man speaks to another, it is that he may be under- 
stood ; and the end of speech is, that those sounds, as marks, may make 
known his ideas to the hearer.*’ But Mr. Mill, with utter contempt for 
such a wretched definition, observes, in vol. i. p. 299, that ‘^soiiie of the 
most enlightened of the Europeans, who have made inquiries concerning 
the ideas and institutions of the Hindus, have been induced, from the lofty 
epithets occasionally applied to the gods, to believe and to assert that this 
pcojile had a refined and elevated religion. Nothing is more certain than 
that such language is far from the proof of such a religion.'* — “ Such is the 
progress of the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but of the 
rude and selfish passions of a barbarian ; and all these high and sounding 
epithets arc invented by men whose ideas of the divine nature are meaUy 
ridiculous^ grosSy and disgusting!' In this case it must necessarily 
follow, that words were not invented to express ideas; for the person who 
first invented the term selfexistenccy either uttered a sound without mean-^ 
ing, or intended to convey to his hearers the idea of a being uncreated^ 
supreme, and dependent for jiowcr and eternal existence on no one but 
himself. Does Mr. Mill intend to maintain the former of these supposi- 
tions ? for if not, it is impo.ssible to understand how such attributes in the 
Sanscrit language a.s the one, selfexistenty omniscienty omnipresenty all- 
goody all-tcisey almight^y bearing the signification which they do at the 
present day, and which it must be supposed has been preserved from the 
remotest times, can convey ridiculous, disgusting, and degrading ideas of 
God.* 

* The whole of Mr. MilViiTeasonliig on this point resolved Itself so.naturally Into these two sylloglsmsa 

It Is an undeniable characteristic of barbarians to use the loftiest eapresslons concerning God and 
the Divine Nature* 

But the Hindus use such expressions ; 
the Hindus are barbarians. 

But the conceptions etitertolned by barbarians* notwithstanding such expressions* of God and the 
Divine Nature* are confessedly mean* gross* and disgusting ; 

But the Hindus are barbarians : 

Krgitt their conceptions of God and the Divine Nature are mean* gross* and disgusting—* 

Atiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 5. II 


that 
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The truth is, that through the whole of Mr. Mill’s account of the Hindu 
religion^ two fallapies^revail, so gross and obvious, that it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should have imposed upon himself, or, if not, that he 
could suppose that they would impose on his readers. For they consist 
simply in confounding the practice with the theory, and in arguing from 
particulars to universals. Because Mr. Mill argues that, since the practice 
of the Hindus, as he represents it, is decidedly immoral, their religion must 
be equally immoral. But no remark can be necessary to shew that the 
conduct of its professors is a most unjust criterion for determining the 
purity and holiness of any religion ; and Mr. Mill does not produce a single 
text from any of the sacred books of the Hindus which either sanctions a 
single sinful act, or which contains inadequate ideas of the goodness, 
power, and justice of the Supreme Being. Nor is there any circumstance 
mentioned by Mr. Mill, with respect to the idolatry of the Hindus, which is 
necessarily incompatible with a belief in one supreme and uncreated God, 
and also in a number of inferior deities created by and dependent upon that 
one God. Mr. Mill contends that brahm is a mere unmeaning epithet of 
praise ” (how a word without meaning can express praise requires expla- 
nation), because it is applied to various gods. This reason at once shews 
how completely ignorant he was of the subject on which he pretended to 
decide so magisterially ; for, had he been in the least acquainted with it, he 
would have been aware that this transfer of the name Brahm to other gods 
was a corruption of the doctrine of the V6das. He would, also, have 
known that the inferior deity, to whom it was transferred, immediately 
became, in the opinion of its votaries, the one, self-existent God ; and 
thus the farther he pursued his researches into the changes which the Hindu 
religion has undergone since its original institution, and into its state at the 
present day, he would still have found that a lirm conviction of the unity of 
God was the invariable and ever-enduring belief of the Hindus. 

But Mr. Mill even ventures to assert, vol. ii. p. 70, that the highest 
abstractions are not the last result of mental culture and intellectual 
strength,” and that the propensity to abstract speculations is the 
natural result of the state of the human mind in a rude and ignorant 
age*' Hitherto, indeed, it has been thought that a savage employed him- 
self solely in providing for his natural wants, and not in metaphysical re- 
semches ; and that the cultivated and enlightened age in which they were 
bom materially contributed to form the minds of all the eminent philosophers 
who Imwc distinguished themselves by their abstract speculations. But it is 
passing strange that Mr. Mill did not take the trouble of making himself 
acquainted with the fact^ that the vedanta system, to which the above asser- 
tions are applied, was precisely the same as what may be called the theolo- 
gical part of the Hindu religion. For it is not a philosophical system, but 
merely a summary of what the Hindus believe with respect to the nature of 
God and of the soul, of the existence of this universe in appearance only 

that one If itiongly tempted to luppoec that Mr. Mill fint flramed some such syUogisms, and then com- 
poeed the two chapters of his. work on the religion- and manners of the Hindus In support of thenif 
-without paying the slightest ‘ regard to facU, except such as seemed to favour his own preconceived 
opinions. 
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and not in reality, of the means of obtaining final beatitude ; and, in short, 
with respect to such points as relate to the theory ahd not the practice of 
this religion. Its principles, consequently, are contained in the Vldas^ and 
are fully developed in the Upanishads, Mr. Mill, however, appears to be 
aware of these principles — at least he favours the public, in vol. ii. p. 73, 
with an explanation of the manner in which he thinks that they originated — 
'^It will require few words'* (he observes, after quoting part of a letter of 
Sir James Mackintosh inserted in Stewart's Philosophy of the Human 
Mind^ vol. ii. note B.) ** in application of the evidence adduced in the 
chapter on religion, to make it sufficiently appear, that this is a natural part 
of that language of adulation towards the deity in which the Hindu theo-- 
logy mainly consists. One of the deities, who is chosen as the chief object 
of the adoration, is first made to excel all the other deities ; next to absorb 
all their powers; next to absorb even themselves; and lastly to absorb all 
things. The fancy of Maia is only a part of the absorption of all things 
in God, There is nothing but God. All our supposed perception of 
things besides God is, therefore, only illusion ; illusion created by God."* 
Tlius Mr. Mill, in utter defiance of facts, assumes, first, that the Hindu 
religion originated from certain causes, and then proceeds to employ these 
supposititious causes in explanation of one of its principal tenets. But the 
Hindus hold that the Supreme Being never himself acts; and in order, 
therefore, to account for the origin of things, they have impersonified his 
energy, to which they give the name of maia ; and, consequently, the 
fancy of maia being only a part of the absorption of things in God, is, as 
far as such an expression can be understood, completely erroneous : for it is 
maia itself, and not the Supreme Being directly, which gives origin to the 
illusive appearances of which this universe is supposed to consist; and 
during their continuance, maia exerts an independent power ; but, when 
this power is withdrawn, and maia becomes again intimately united with 
the essence of the Supreme Being, these appearances cease, and the uni- 
verse disappears ; or, according to the language of men, is annihilated. 
With regard to this system. Sir William Jones has observed, it will be 
sufiicient here to premise, that the inextricable difficulties attending the 
vulgar notion of material substances, concerning which. 

All our knowledge is, we nothing know, 

induced many of the wisest among the ancients, and some of the most enlight- 
ened among the moderns, to believe that the whole creation was rather an 
energy than a work, by which the Infinite Being, who is present at all times 
in all places, exhibits to the minds of his creatures a set of perceptions, like a 
wonderful picture or piece of music, always varied, yet always uniform ; 
so that all bodies and their qualities exist to every wise and useful purpose, 
but exist only as far as they perceived,'^ Sir James Mackintosh, also, 
in the letter quoted by Mr. Mill above referred to, remarks, ** what struck 

« Mr. Mill adds. ** why, then, doet God create auch an illusion ? This is a very necessary question. 
If it were put, and why it has not been put we may a little admire, &c." But can Mr. Mill, or any 
Christian, explain why . God has created this universe ? for, if not, as this Illusion, as long as it endures, 
is precisely the same as a creation, why should the Hindu be expected to solve so inexplicable a ques- 
tion? 

t Works, vol. vi. p. 387» 
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me ivfis, that speculations so refined and abstruse should, in a long course 
of ages, have fallen through so great a space as that which separates the 
genius of their original inventors from the mind of this weak and unlettered 
man. The names of these inventors have perished ; but their ingenious and 
beautiful theories, blended with the most nmnstrous superstitions, have des- 
cended to men very little exalted above the most ignorant populace, and arc 
adopted by them as a sort of articles of faith, without a suspicion of their 
philosophical origin, and without the possibility of comprehending any part 
of the premises from which they were deduced.*^* 

When the vedanta system has thus excited the admiration of two such 
cultivated and enlightened minds as those of Sir William Jones and Sir 
James Mackintosh, it must occasion a smile of pity or derision to find Mr. 
Mill expressing his grief that Sir James Mackintosh could, even in the 
negligence of private correspondence, have written such a passage as 1 
have just quoted. For Mr. Mill ascribes the vedanta doctrines to the 
hyperbolical effusions of mystical piety ^ and thinks that “surely the 
brahmens of the present day may understand these effusions as well as their 
still more ignorant predecessors** From this dictum^ all that can be con 
eluded is, that in Mr. Mill’s opinion, these effusions have no meaning ; and 
I shall, therefore, leave it to the reader to determine, whether it is in the 
least probable that Sir William Jones or Sir James Mackintosh would ad- 
mire nonsense ; or whether it is not much more probaVdc that Mr. Mill has 
discussed a subject of which he w'as totally ignorant ; ami that he Iuu« in 
consequence, from some obliquity of his reasoning powers, decided that 
that must necessarily be nonsense of which he knew nothing, or at least 
tvith which he would not take the trouble of making himself properly 
acquainted: for, previous to Mr. Mill publishing his History, there were 
sufficient materials before the public for giving him a correct idea of the 
vedanta system ; but instead of consulting them, he prefers giving this com- 
pletely erroneous account of it (vol. ii. p. 74) : “ Human life is there not 
compared to a sleep, it is actually affirmed to be a sleep ; and men are not 
acting, or thinking, but only dreaming. Of what philosophical system 
does this form a part? We awake only when we are reunited to the 
Divine Being; that is, when we actually become a part of the Divine 
Being, not having a separate existence. Then, of course, we cease to 
dream ; and then, it may be supposed that maia ceases. Then will there 
be any thing to be known ? any thing real ? Or is it the same thing whe- 
ther we are awake or asleep ? But my reader might well complain I was 
only trifling with him, if I pursued this jargon any farther.'" 

Such jargon as I have just transcribed may tend to excite great doubts 
with respect to Mr. Mill's conversancy with logic and the principles of just 
reasoning; but it will never satisfy a reader, who requires proof in support 
of a writer's assertions, that the vedanta system is such npnsense as Mr. 
Mill thinks proper to represent it: for, with respect to novel subjepta, most 
readers expect that the premises of the writer should rest on clear and intel- 
ligible grounds, and that the conclusions sliould flow naturally from the 

* See Milk's History of British India, vol. li. i>. 7d. 
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premises ; as the mere ipse dixit of the Pythagoreans and tlie schools has 
been long exploded. Mr. Mill, however, acknowledges his profound igno- 
rance of Sanscrit literature as it exists in Sanscrit works, and, therefore, it 
might have been at least expected that, before he decided on the merits of 
the vedanta system, he would have ascertained whether tlie data, of which 
he could avail himself, embraced a complete view of this system, or only a 
partial one, and whether these data were entitled to implicit credit or not. 
Such a laborious mode, however, of ascertaining the truth and forming 
right judgments is altogether contemned by the utilitarian ; and it is cer- 
tainly a much less trouljlesomc mode of coming to a conclusion, by imagin- 
ing or dreaming it, than by deducing it from well-established facts. 

Jnthis instance, consequently, the fact is as usual directly contrary to 
Mr. Mill’s statement: for in no vedanta work* is human life literally 
affirmed to be a sleep^ though no similitude is oftener employed than sleeps 
or rather dreaming in sleep, t by vedanta writers as an illustration of that 
state in which the soul remains during the period that it continues subjected 
to the influence of tlie illusions produced by maia. Even in a small tract 
on this system annexed to Dr. Taylor’s translation of the Prabodli Chan- 
drodayOy published in 1812, Mr. Mill would have found this passage: 

l^ife is like a dream, in which various passions, &c. are experienced ; 
during their existence they appear to be real, but when the person awakes it 
is discovered that they were an illusion.” Admit, therefore, the operation 
of nutitty and no similitude can be more apt or more descriptive of the appa- 
rent but unreal phantasms which it presents to the human soul during its 
confinement within the bonds of mortality. Mr. Mill, also, is equally in- 
correct in stating, that we awake only when we are reunited to the Divine 
Being;” for the vedantikas suppose that the soul may exist in three states 
similar to those of sleeping, — accompanied with dreams, profound sleep, and 
awakening. The first of these has been already noticed ; the second consists 
in devout incditation, entirely abstracted from and unaffected by external 
objects, by wliich means alone can a knowledge of the real nature of the 
soul be obtained ; and it is the acquisition of this knowledge, this illumining 
of the mind, which is compared to the awakening from sound sleep. But 
this last state is an indispensable preliminary requisite for putting an end to 
transmigration, and for the attainment of final beatitude ; and, consequently, 
as it takes place while the soul still dwells within tlie body, the awakening, 
also, must necessarily occur before the soul becomes reunited to the Divine 
Being. Sublime speculations, however, on the nature of God, and of the 
soul, and on a future state, must necessarily, I am aware, appear to be 
sheer nonsense to the utilitarian ; but if he be contented to renounce the 
higher faculties of the mind, and never to raise his soul from earth to hca- 

• With regard to such works, Mr. Mill says, vol. li. p. 71* *' the vedanta doctrine, which has caught 
the fancy of some of the admirers of Sanscrit, app^is to be delivered vtvd vocir, and aolely in that tnode,’* 
But had Mr. Mill taken the trouble of looking into Ward’s work on the Hindus, he would have not 
only found in it a long list of vedanU works, but also the translation (a very defective one, indeed) of a 
concise but correct elementary treatise on this system. 

fin such a conversation as that described by Sir James Macklntodi, the dlflbreaoe between an affir- 
mation and a similitude, adduced to illustrate the affirmation, might easily escape notice ; or the native's 
command of English might not have enabled him to render the distinction between the two sufficiently 
apparent. 
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ven, is it not strange presumption for him to condemn, and to treat with 
scorn and contempt, speculations which have delighted the wisest and best 
of men, merely because he is incapable of understanding and appreciating 
them? But it is evidently under such an incapacity that Mr. Mill has 
written his account of the Hindu religion, and in particular of its theolo- 
gical part, the vedanta system ; and the inevitable consequence has been, 
that it abounds in nothing but misrepresentation and error; and that even 
the assumed principles, on which the description of its peculiar nature princi- 
pally depends, are completely repugnant to common sense and the received 
opinions of mankind. 

The preceding remarks, it must be admitted, apply rather to the theory 
than the practice of the Hindu religion; but Mr. Mill, in different parts of 
his work, clearly shews that it is his opinion that the absence of all morality 
among the Hindus, as he asserts, is to be solely ascribed to the peculiar 
nature of their religion. In vol. i. p. 403, for instance, he says, this 
feeble circumstance, however, is counteracted by so many gloomy and 
malignant principles, that their religion, instead of humanizing the character, 
must have had no inconsiderable effect in fostering that disposition to re- 
venge, that insensibility^ to the sufferings of others, and often that active 
cruelty, which lurks under the smiling exterior of the Hindu." But tliis 
opinion, as well as the whole of his account of this religion, rests not on 
facts, but solely and entirely on this most wretched sophism : — 

That religion, the professors of which practice immorality, must necessarily bo 
immoral ; 

But the Hindus practise immorality, therefore the Hindu religion is immoral, 
or on its conversion, as thus : — 

The professors of a religion, which inculcates immorality, must necessarily practise 
immorality ; 

But the Hindu religion inculcates immorality, therefore the Hindus practise immo- 
rality. 

Experience, however, incontrovertibly proves that the major of this sophi.sm 
is totally unfounded, and Mr. Mill has completely failed in proving the 
minor y consequently his conclusion must fall to the ground. But Mr. 
Mill has not even attempted to shew what the gloomy and malignant princi- 
ples of this religion are to which he objects, and most assuredly no person 
in the slightest degree acquainted with it will be able to discover them. On 
the contrary, if the doctrines of a religion were sufficiently efficacious to 
influence the conduct of all those who profess it, the Hindus ought to be 
the most moral people on the face of the earth ; because they are taught 
from their infancy that the degree of happiness to be enjoyed, cither in this or 
in a future life, depends entirely on their duly performing the duties attached 
to that state in which they are bom, and on their living virtuously and 
piously. They are not required to believe in any mysterious dogmas, but 
are instructed in the plain and simple tenets of the existence of God, the 
immateriality and immortality of the .soul, and a future state of reward and 
punishment ; and are sedulously impressed with the conviction that on their 
good works alone will depend their happiness and misery to all eternity. 
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Arguing, therefore, from assumed principles, in Mr. Mill's manner, his 
sophism as converted above might much more justly be changed into this 
legitimate syllogism : 

The professors of a religion, which inculcates morality, must necessarily practise 
morality ; 

But the Hindu religion inculcates morality, therefore the Hindus practise morality. 
Nor will facts, if collected and examined without prejudice, in any manner 
invalidate this conclusion. But this letter has already extended to so great 
a length, that I must refrain from entering into a vindication of the moral 
character of the Hindus ; and shall, therefore, merely refer to a paper 
contained in the third volume of the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society, in which the subject is discussed at length. If, however, I have 
at all succeeded in evincing, by the preceding remarks, that in his account 
of the Hindu religion, Mr. Mill was entirely ignorant of its real nature, 
and that he has rested this account on gratuitous and unfounded assumption, 
it will necessarily follow, that as his description of the complete demorali- 
zation of the Hindus, of their being devoid of every moral and religious 
principle, is inseparably connected with the opinions which he has expressed 
respecting their religion, the disproof of these opinions must at the same 
time shew how extremely improbable it is that Mr. Mill’s account of the 
manners of the Hindus can be in any degree correct. 

I remain. Sir, &c. 

Bombay^ lOth Nov. 1829. Ckites. 


THE ORIGIN OF «SHYLOCK.** 

A ConiiFSPONDENT siiggcsts a doubt as to the propriety of tracing the inci- 
dent of the bond, in Shakespear^s JMerchant of Venice, to the Persian stor^' dis- 
covered by Sir Thomas Munro, referred to in our preceding volume, p. 124, 
The MS. (he observes) in which Sir Thomas found the Story of the Cazi of 
Emessa,” wanted several leaves at the beginning and the end, so that the date 
could not be ascertained : and our correspondent questions whether it could 
be earlier than 1378, the date of the Pecorone of Scr Giovanni Fiorentino, 
which contains the incident. 

The incident, however, is not uncommon in Eastern stories. In Gladwin’s 
Persian Moonshee we have the following story (xiii) : — 

A person laid a wager with another, that if he did not win, the other might 
cut off a seer of flesh from his body. Having lost the wager, the plaintiff 
wanted to cut off a seer of his flesh : but he not consenting, they went toge- 
ther before the cazy. The cazy recommended to the plaintiff to forgive him ; 
but he would not agree to it. The cazy, being enraged at this refusal, said, 
** cut it off; but if you shall exceed or fall short of the seer, in the smallest 
degree, I will inflict on you punishment suitable to the offence.” The 
plainti^ seeing the impossibility of what was required of him, had no remedy, 
and therefore dropped the prosecution. 
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ON THE PRIMITIVE SANCTUARIES AND HABITATIONS OF 

MANKIND. 

BY THE REV. DR. WAIT. 


Few subjects are more attractive or deserving of a deep research than 
the primitive habits of the early world, considered in their rude and origi- 
nal state, as well as in their progressive advances towards improvement and 
civilization. Every inquiry of this description 'affords to u^ ample evi- 
dence, that the East was the ffrst abode of the human race, and was that 
portion of the globe in which patriarchal manners and customs were the 
longest retained in their simplicity and peculiarities ; to it we arc constantly 
referred by the traditions, mythology, and philosophical notions of remote 
people, and from it alone can we expect to derive a satisfactory elucidation 
of those dark and obscure facts and opinions, over which the veil of anti- 
quity has fallen. 

Wherever we find man in his rude state, we observe mountains, rivers, 
groves, woods, and forests, selected by him as the spots of his devotional 
employments, and honoured with that religio lociy which converted tlicm 
into earthly habitations of the deity. Whether we examine the customs of 
the Hebrew patriarchs, those of the Hindus, ancient Persians, or our 
own Druids, whether we notice the untutored notions of the savages of 
Africa and America, we observe the prevalence of this custom : at one lime 
perceiving them the scenes of religious austerities and meditations, at 
another those of the retirenient* of reformers, pseudo -prophets, and legis- 
lators. 

Hence every mythology fixed the seat of the gods upon a mountain; the 
Grecian on Olympus, the Indian on Meru ;t Kor was Alborj less venerated 
by the ancient Persians, or Kaf by the pagan Arabs. But the holy moun- 
tains of antiquity appear to have been always situated towards the north ; 
for, as Gesenius and Rosenmuller have remarked, the Indians, by Alcru, 
designated the northern chain of the Himalaya mountains, and the Persians, 
by Alborj or Alborz, Caucasus, bordering on the north, and the Greeks, 
by the Thessalian Olympus, the highest mountain in the north of Greece. $ 
'Hence the appearances of the deities were described as coming from the 
north.§ 


* Numa retired to a grove ; KaiomerSk according to Talni, to mountains apart from men ; others lo 
caves and deserts. 

t The Greeks were aeqaainted with the name of this mountain: Arrian, Ind. i. j. p. 314. e<l. 
GroDOT*! StiabOj Geogr, av. 1. § 8. Curtius viil. 19* mentions Nyss at its base* vl. 21. 


Stephan. In voce 'Svo’cet ), which Is 




ntgha, "night/* being the name still applied to the 


western chain of Meru. The Sanskrit lexica calls it Meru, Sumeru. Mahkmcni, and Suralaya ; and, 
according to the Hindu writers, it is flanked to the east and west by four smaller divine mounUins ; on 
it the gods reside, and on its sides are the dift'erent residencies of the just, which are more delectable in 
proportion to their height : at Its summit is the court of Brahma'; at its base the mythological paradise 
Ilaioradam.— Gesen. Erek, BejfU in Is. Paullinl Sffst. Braftm. Ub. 16. 


♦ 




on this mountain the law was given to Zetduiht, and to It he again retired 


for the purpo^ of contemplation. It was also called ^.Mid was the spot where Ormuz<l was 

enthroned amidst the assembly of the Futuhers. kleuk. Zendav. passim. There are somewhat similar 
legends about Damaveiid. 

i £zck. i. 4 . Jobj xxxvii. 22. Rosenm. Bibl. alt. v. 1. 155. 
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Wc remark a singular analogy to these opinions in Isaiah, xiv. 13, where 
the earthly mountain-seat of the divinity is called pDSC - 

The early expositors, accepting the passage as relating to Judaea, re- 
ferred it to Mount Zion, but that lay not to the north of Jerusalem, and 
Vitringa, with more sense, decided in favour of Moriah: but the paralle- 
lism proves the prophet to have alluded to Babylonian notions, conse- 
quently, to this striking point in every pagan mythology. Coin imagined 
Meru * to have been the fiarticiilar mountain ; but this could not have been 
the case, V)ocause if wc look to the north with respect to Babylon, it must 
have been one of the mountainous chain of the Caucasus, Whichever of 
these it might have been, the passage shou's the general belief of the an- 
cients, that the lA)rd of liight and Gloiy*, as he is called in the Sabiean 
books, was enthroned on a northern mountain, which belief seems to have 
originated in their idea, that the earth is more elevated towards the north. 
To this Kzekiel has likewise been supposed to have alluded in xxviii. 14. 

All these divine mountains were denominated th? ylJs • 

which name, however, was not exclusively applied to them, for the 
Greeks assigned it to Delphi, the Arabs to Sarandib, the Jews to Jeru- 
salem, + and the later Christian poets among the Romans to Golgotha. 
The Ha/t Akliin likewise attributes it to Mecca. It is also w’orthy of 
remark, that mountains and eminences \vorc e(iually connected witli the 
religious opinions of the Hebrews ; that the spot fixed for Isaac’s sacri- 
fice was Moriah ; that it was on Sinai tJiat the haw W'as delivered ; on 
Carmel, that Elijali invoked the ; on a mount that the Temple 

u^as erected; on Tabor, that the IVansfiguration, and on Calvary, that 
the Crucifixion occurred. 

These w'crc more or less • in like manner the Baalites selected 

D1D3 for their idolatrous services, the ancient Persians the summits of 
hills for the adoration of’ Grmuzd, and the Greeks accounted the divinity 
nearer to them wdicii they addressed their prayers to him from an eminence. J 
The religious assemblies of the ancient Saxons w^ere also holden on heights, 
and there the new^ converts from paganism erected their primitive churches 
or chapels ; nor w'ill it be amiss to remark, that as these churches were called 
IIA« (a grove) by the northerns, so the religious edifices of the Abyssinians 
were called (a ?noun/ain)^ doubtless from some commemorative 

reverence of the customs of their ancestors. Hence, likew'ise, the Hebrew 
non (<7^* eminence) f w'as§ used for an altar or temple, and (« 

grove)y for the deities worshipped in it, much in the same extensive sense 
as the Greek was used : hence also, in Sanskrit, w^e meet with 

is supposed by Wilson to mean the high land of Tartary, immediately to the north of the 

Him&laya mountains. The fable of the Ganges flowing from it in four streams closely accords with the 
account of the paradisiacal rivers mentioned in Genesvi, as it has been embellished by the Talmudical 

writers : the western of these Is the Chaeshu, or the oxwa, tlie of Moses. 

t Esek. V. A. seq. 

% Herod, i. 131. Xenoph. Memor. 3. 8. s: 10. Pausan. Brtrof. 22. s. 2. Creuser, Si/mA. uiid. Mf/tfi. v. i. IA9. 

$ Such also was the Donnersberg of the ancient Germans, d. t. (as Gesenius says) dcr Berg des Thors, 
der Brocken ; d. i, drr Beyg der Altdte. 

AsiaiJour. N.S. Vol.2. No.5. 


r 
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the mountain of Brahma (litcially the the 

Hebrew Bible), and notice woods and groves, ns sacred places, tliroiigli- 
out the Brahminical Theology. 

A different degree of sanctity seems, however, to have been attached to 
hills and plains : at the Syrian invasion of Jerusalem, we read of the gods 
of the hills and of the gods of the plains, and we observe that the I'urks 
generally build their cities on hills, and the Persians on plains, wliich 
probably arose from more ancient superstitions. We retrace the gods of the 

hills in the Hindii who arc worshipped by the B'hillalas, 


the B’hills, and the lower orders. 

Connected with holy mountains and hills Mere certain rocks, such as 
that of Rimmon mentioned in Judgesy xx. J5. 17, on M’hich M as probably 
a temple or statue of Rimmon, M'ho Mas a Syrian and perhaps also sL 
Canaanitish deity, identified by Selden and Vitringa Avith Sanconiatho’s 
. But Stephanus cites a passage from Philo-Byblius, in M’hich his 
name is M'ritten and Hesychius has tliis gloss, ©wj: 


could Rimmon, therefore, haA-e boon the Hindu Rdmuy Muth the 


augmentative termination of the lIobreAv? for, as both Syrians and He- 
brcAvs Avould naturJilly explain the name from the resources of their oum 
languages, and Avere probably ignorant of its Sanskrit derivation, they 

Avould readily refer it to tlie root :^oi = DH , Avhence the 0tof of 


Hesychius Avould easily proceed. 

AH these places in the ruder ages became the habitations of the human 
race ; hoIIoAv trees, groves, caverns in rocks and in mountains, Avcrc the 
first domiciles of man, Avhich AA-ere still farther enhanced in this respect by 
the universal sanctity M'ith Avhich they AA’ere regarded, ^^ilschylus, Ovid, 
Perizonius and others, assign the priority to caverns ; Al BeidaM’i and many 
writers to holloAv trees ; and Bauer even afliriris the latter to have been the 
dAvelling of our first parents. But the multitude of caverns Avith Avhich the 
East abounds, still bearing attestations of this mode of their former appro- 
priation, authorizes the inference, that they Avere selected in the first ages ns 
such, and Cain is asserted to have been the first Troglodyte by many critics 
of no mean name : it is however certain, that in the primitive times they 
became the abodes of AA'hole tribes. Some of them appear to have been 
coeval Muth the earth, others to have been the joint eflects of nature and 
art, others to have been occasioned or increased by the convulsions of 
earthquakes. J. E. Faber partly ascribes to the latter the separation of the 
southern part of Arabia from Africa, of Africa from Spain, of Sicily from 
Italy, of France from England, of Kamtschatka from America, and of 
Asia Minor from Greece, supposing some of them to have been caused by 
those changes, to which our earth seems to have been subjected at different 
times by a periodical flowing of the ocean from south to north and from 
north to south.* 

Like the mountains and the rocks to AA'hich they belonged, they Avere 

* Recherchet Philotophiquei sur Ici Amcricaiiit. A Berlin. 1770. Tome iJ. part vi. let. 3. 
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sauetuorics of the Deity, and were at a very remote epoch connected with 
)Lhe mysteries. The Hindus, tlie Persians, the Scythians, the (Greeks, and 
our own Druids, were accustomed to devote tliem to religious purposes, and 
the rites practised in them were mostly combined with astronomical specula- 
tions. Those of Eilora, Salsette, Elephanta, Elephantine. Bamian, 
Gwalior, Gaya, JaHndra, Drumrar, those in the Persian mountains, the 
oracular caves noticed in the classic page, and those dedicated to Ked or 
Ccridwcn (like that, which Zerdusht consecrated to Mihr, representing the 
seasons and the elements in its geometrical * divisions and by various sym- 
bols), were all mystic temples of the Hierophants. Hence, ancient legis- 
lators wore wont to retire to them, as much for the purposes of meditation, 
as to attach veneration to their laws : hence, also, they arc still the fre- 
quent abodes of the much-cnduriiig Indian ascetic. 

But, when we consider that there arc more caverns in the East than in 
any other part of the world, we have presum])tive reasons for concluding 
them, rather than trees, to have been the first habitations of mankind; 
corroborative of which are the legends of many uncivilized tribes, that 
men originally proceeded from a cavern in a mountain, to which we may 
add, that the East was the native seat of our species. In times of com- 
parative civilization they were used as retreats from enemies, as in many 
instances in Israeditish histor}, and they were not unfrcqucntly fortihed. 
From them the inmates often rushed in great force against the enemy, aa 
Livy records, who mentions one in Umbria, which contained about 2,000 
men.t Many of them were furnished with apertures for the smoke, and 
some (as Jerome relates concerning those in Tancua) were well provided 
with water. They were the most ancient manzils of the East, being con- 
tinually used as halting-places on joiirnies, of which description were the 
inns (0*31^0), t mentioned in Genesis; nor can many of the present 
manzils in the East scarcely claim superiority over tliem. Tavernier savi^ 
one capable of containing 3,000 horses.§ 

Yef, being exposed to the incursions of wild beasts, they were insecure 
habitations (cf. Isaiahy xxxii. J4) ; notwithstanding which, whole villages 
and tribes dwelt and still dwell in these natural recesses. The inhabitants 
of Arabia Petraia and other parts of the Arabian peninsula resided in such : 
the houses of the M'hole city of Ar’rakiin arc entirely excavated in the 
rocks; and Alhajr, the former city of the Thamudites, consisted of these 
domiciles, from whence Isaiah, xlii. 11. may be illustrated, where he 
opposes the Bediiin dwellers in tents to the dwellers in rocks, by the latter 
of whom, Faber thinks, that he intended the people of Arabia Petr a'a.H 
Syria abounded with Troglodyte: the Druses, who inhabit a part of 
Lebanon and almost the >vhole of Anti-Libanon, and the gYj>sics, whp 

* Sec Col. Tnd’s paper (n the 4»iatic oC Great Britain. 

t Livy X. 1. JoAh. X. c. 1. Jutig-. vi. 2. xv. 8. *11. 1 Sam. xili. 6. xxil. 1.2. 2 Chron. xi. 6. Ges/a DH 
per Frattrue. p. 40.n, 734, 78T. The ** noticed as a xnanKll as early as Gen. xix. 30 ; It djATcred 

from the by belnp Jn the rude state and unfumbhed. 

I These are to be carefully distinguished from the jTl 31^0 . 

S Faber's JrehAologie der Hebrder. 

II Faber, ibid. 
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reside in the northern parts of Syria, dwell in caves, which were, as Jere- 
miah, vii. 11. called them, . Sherezur or Sherazul, in 

ancient Assyria, consisted of these domestic excavations, each of which 
had a great stone for a door (ef. Josh. x. 18), which was rolled back for 
the purposes of ingress and egress ; and such, according to Chardin, were 
the houses in the villages on mount Taurus. Jellale'ddin, in his remarks 
on one of the chapters of the Korduy observes, that the heat of the sun in 
Habesh or Abyssinia compelled many to select them as residences, which 
is in exact accordance with the statement of Herodotus; and Palestine, 
particularly mount Karinel, has a multitude of caverns, in some of which 
windows and dormitories are cut.^ 

Hence, when cities were built with regular houses, the name was 

A 

retained by the Hebrews, M'hieh the Arabic jLi proves to have originally 
implied a hole or cavern. The cf/y, which Cain built and named after 
his son Henoch, must have been a natural cavity, which i)e prepared and 
adapted for his family ; for how was it possible for him to have built a 
city, according to its modern acceptation? Moses records Tubal-cain, 
one of his descendants y as the first who discovered the use of brass and 
iron, for steel was then unknown ; consequently, Cain could not have 
built a regular city, nor was he understood to luivc done so by the more 
ancient Jevvs.f 

The Horim of the sacred page were Troglodyta? ; such were the Seirites 
(nnn and the descendants of Esau, who afterwards occupied 

their mountainous dwellings; such were the Anakim, the Rephaim, the 
Amorites, tlie Hivites, and many other branches of the Canaanitish tribes. 
And Faber $ is of opinion, that when the Edomites expelled § the 
from their mountain-fastnesses, they bent their way to the north, and esta- 
blished themselves on the Syrian coasts in those territories, Avhich the 
Greeks afterwards called Pha3nicia.§ 

Some have however urged, from Joshua y xi. 21, that one part of the 
Anakim inhabited cities, and another excavations in mountains, || which argu- 
ment is far from being conclusive, since it has already been shewn, that the 
primitive notion of Dny was that of the collective residences of many in 
these excavations. Thus, to this day, the village of the is no 

more than a series of cavities in a mountain beyond Tripoli, in which the in- 
habitants live under ground.^ 

The riches of these Troglodytae consisted in their flocks and herds ; their 
food was chiefly vegetables and milk, and they appear in many respects to 
have corresponded to the classical description of Polyphemus. In a more 
advanced state of society, they were regarded as disorderly and immoral,** 
and dreaded far and wide on account of their predatory acts. 

They also appropriated caves to the reception of the bodies of the dead, 
which were regularly transferred to this purpose, when subterranean dwel- 

* Faber*! Art^tSoSogie der Ut^rder. f % IMd, f Deut, iL 12. 22. 

I Faber's * ^ Lyon's Travels in Northern Africa, p. 2A. 

«* There is supposed to have been an allusion to their immoralities in Lto. xvili : cf. Job, xxk. 
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lings became abandoned for houses properly so called. Such was that of 
Machpelah. In Palestine and Syria funereal inscriptions on them may still 
be seen, and Mount Ebal was probably almost exclusively thus appro* 
printed. They were also occupied by necromantic impostors, and were the 
frequent scenes of the Oboth. 

From dwelling in eaves, men at length began to dwell in tents, which 
Jabal, according to Moses, first introduced ; although a great proportion of 
the human race still adhered to the more ancient practice. The irruptions of 
wild beasts have been enumerated among the supposed causes of this im- 
provement; but the Scenites would scarcely be more protected from them 
than the Troglodyta?. The earliest tents were constructed of hides * and 
even of leaves ; for before the invention of sjiinning or weaving, which 
Kaiomers discovered, aceordimg to Tabri, we cannot conceive otlier ma- 
terials. We know that the immense leaves of some trees in the East, such 
as those of the rTM or »Trt^ , tlic cor^pha talieray more particularly 
those of the species called umbraculifera^ on which the sacred books of the 
Bauddhists are incribed, were thus used, and that to this day the Ceylonese 
make tents of them, which arc capable of containing several persons. 

We observe in Genesis^ that Abraham and the immediate line of Isaac 
were Scenites, and that the descendants of Esau were Troglodytm; those 
of Ishmacl perhaps adopting cither practice. The Arabs of the present 
day are mostly divided into ji^\ or Scenitcs,t aiid into jJuJ! JjbU 
or the inhabitants of towns or villagc.s compacted of mud, and^Uos!^ ^Ju^U 

the inhabitants of fortified jdaccs, both of which are also called 4jjb!-t 
or those who have fixed and permanent habitations. Biisching has, indeed, 
divided them into four classes, which curiously coincide with the classifica- 
tion of the ancient world ; but his two latter classes relate rather to their 
occupations than to their dwellings : the chief distinction, however, of the 
native writers is that of dwellers in tents and in towns. { 


♦ YAhefh Archdologieder HebrOer, 


t They were called from their tenU having been made of skins with the wool on theni« 
of which their garments were also made: thus, the Rerhani KatteA 

jJjLj • The Jewish tabernacle 


was also covered with the skin of an animal, called > which some have supposed to be the tri- 

chechus manatus Linna?i, others the Phoca vituihta Lin., of the latter of which multitudes are found 
in the Arabian Gulf, from which, according to Plutarch and .Suetonius, tent-coverings were made. 


Dut the Arabian or is the Jhsiphis Linna'i, and Bochart, corroborateil by our 

translators, and others, have rather imagined mean a tlic or colour, Beckmann has, ho\/evcr, 

shewn, on the other hand, that the Greeks confounded the Phoca vitutina with the Delphic, and Tychsen 
has thus removed the difficulty : ** Vox autem Delphini olim latius sufnpta pisces 6 cetaceo gencre 

oomplectebatur, ut llomeri K^rc$ (Od, xii. 97) testimonio est. Bar Bahlbl {Dulfino) de- 


notare auctor est delphiimm, clephantein, et crocodilum, — . Arabibus non modo esse dcl- 

phlnum (delphin, Lin.) et auem marinam (sell. Delphin* orca. Liu,) sedet, teste Gas- 

tello, crocodilum.” 

$ Geogr. p. V. Div. i. page 419. From the Hottentot practice of guarding herds by wild b 4 lls trained 
to attack strangers, Friedrich M. Luft (in den Biblisehcn erlduterungen au» den tnorgent. Reieebefchrei- 

bufigertf 
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But the ttomadic tribes or Seenites inhabited countries, as at present^ 

where regularly built cities abounded : this was the case J/i ^ 

lestine, in Syria, and many other parts of the East ; and it sneins, tliat the 
•unappropriated and uncultivated tracts were left free for their usq. The 
history of Abraham shows very clearly the vast extent of these tracts, 
because at the time of his settlement in Canaan, the land was thickly in- 
habited, and the Canaanitish hordes appear to liave moved in great mUubers 
from place to place, as he is stated to have done with the immense esta- 
blishment which he mustered about him.* 

The coverings of the tents were stretched over pillars or large sticks, 
which were provided \vith hooks or pegs, on which weapons were sus- 
pended :t it was on one of these that Holofcrnes hung his sword. The 
tents of the common x4rabs consisted of three divisions ; of the back part 
called nUp t and EDk!? by the Hebrews, which was appropriated to the 
women, and separated from the other parts by a curtain Hebraice) ; 

of the middle division, in which the males, and even sometimes the females 
resided ; and of the outer in which the cattle were kept.§ The female 
division was sacred, and might not be penetrated by strangers, although, 
Jike Sisera, they sometimes rushed into it for refuge. Tents with this triple 
division may still be seen in Wcstplialia, and %vcre often remarked by 
Burckhardt in his travels. Those of the emirs were of a different descrip- 
tion; for they generally had one tent for themselves, another for their 
women, and another for their attendants, and no cattle was found in them ; 
and we may curiously remark this distinction in the life of Abraham, since 
it is evident from Gen, xviii. 10, that at first Sarah had no separate tent, 
from xxiv. 07, that she had one when Abraham became richer, and 
still more from xxxiii. 17, that, as his descendants advanced in opulence, 
they had distinct booths or tents for their cattle. || The floors of those be- 
longing to the common orders were covered with hides, of those belonging 

to the more wealthy with , which were the Arabic , which 

Michaelis renders corium orbiculare, quod solo insternitur : of these 
Breuning has given a description. From hence Faber has explained the 
legend of Dido’s purcha.se of the site of Carthage, by the hypothesis, that 
she simply purchased sufficient land to stretch her tent, and spread 

p. 191) has inferred that theAsiaticii frequently so guarded their tent8« that David had this 
allusion in /V. xxii. 23, 14, and that Lokinan’s Fable of the Lion and the two Dulls had a reference to 
this custom among the Arabs. 

* Faber’s Archllologie. f Judith, xiii. 6 — 9. 

. t This is the same as the Arabic word , which the Saracens brought to Spain, Arom 

whence came our word '* alcove it is used to express a tent, more particularly the harem. See the 
Arabic version of Acts, xfl. 20. 

f The • with which Jael covered Sisera, If the origin of the word be preserved in the cog- 
nate root f must have been the curtain which divided the males from the females, for we 

cannot conceive how he could have hoped to have escaped the victor’s search, had it denoted 
a mantle ora carpet g but when we remember the sanctity of the harem, we easily understand the 

IMSsage, if it implied the curtain. It is the same as the or 

I Ibi/d. 
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tho hide, which covered its floor: which is in fact as wilii as the legend 
itself* 

'File ancients g’eneraJ/y spread their tents under trees, which custom wc 
may retrace to the patriarclial times ; for the first moveable sanctuaries of 
the primitive world a}>pear to have rested on woody spots ; since the 
early Scenites seem to have always had a moveal>lc tent consecrated to the 
Deity, like that of the Jews, and the reedy coffer of Vitzliputli. This 
opinion is confirmed by Masoudi, and by the legends of many nations: — it 
was most probably the common practice antecedent to the erection of a re- 
gular temple. 

As the Troglodytae were notorious for their disorderly and rapacious lives, 
so were tlie Scenites for their addiction to hunting. Firdausi and Virgil 
abound with descriptions of these chacc^s, and Nimrod is depicted by the 
rabbinical writers as a violent man following a similar employment. Hence 
also originated the fable of the wild huntsman, by whom the wyfies, &c. of 
the northern nations \\"cre persecuted, as the Dryads and the nymphs by Pan ; 
TTxviTui A^vctortv KUt 'Svft^xtg TT^eCyftCCreC 7 rU^S^MV,’\‘ 

I'he form of their tents was either round or oblong, and the encamp- 
ments, within which their cattle were enclosed, w’erc round, the chief's 
tent standing in the middle. When a hostile attack is expected, the horde 
is divided into two parts, tlie weaker taking the lead, thattlie loss might not 
be so great, in the case of slaughter; and this plan, it will be recollected, 
Jacob adopted when he prepared to meet Esau. These ordus or encamp- 
ments arc not only defended by the wild bulls or oxen, of whicli mention 
has been made, but l)y savage dogs, which arc found particularly service- 
able against the shaghals.J It should also be understood, that the deserts, 
in which they are sometimes said to be pitched, are not invariably sandy 
wa.stes, but fertile spots or oases adapted for pasturage ; such was that of 
Tekoah, in w’hich Amos lived, respecting which, as a pasturage for cattle, 
the Babylonian Gemara contains several ordinances. They were more- 
over accustomed to construct beds and watching-places on the tops of trees, 
by means of ropes, which .sjjecies of specula the Hebrews denominated 

iWVd , the Arabs 9 and the Syrians ; from whence notice 

of the approach of enemies or wild beasts was given to those below' ; many 
also, as David Kimchi has noticed, selected them as more secure resting- 
.places for the night. 

• Hevenere Iocor, ubi nunc ingentla cemes 

Mocnia, surgcntemque novae Carlbii#{lnl» Arcrm ; 

Alervatiquit aoluptf fm'ti tie nomhte ttyrmni, 

Taurhw quantum ptmevnt Hreumtiare tergo. — Vlrg. JEn. I. 3/0. 

^ Longl Pa f fora/, p. 03. Ed. Vlllolson. t F»bet*a ArcMUelogie, 


( To be continued,) 
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BURMAN MEDALS— INTEKPRETEUS. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir : In the month of June last you were kind enough to publish a letter of 
mine on the Burman medal, in which I complained that, though this much- 
prised decoration, and cheap mode of rewarding soldiers, had been promised 
to all who took a part in the arduous contest against a barbarous enemy, and 
a pestilential climate, in Ava,yctfor the last four years it seemed to have been 
forgotten by the rulers of India. Since the publication of my former letter I 
have been absent from England on foreign service, and only this moment, in 
taking up your number for July, do I observe, with surprise, this paragraph : 

** We may assure ‘ Eques * that the Burman medal has not ‘ slipped the me- 
mories of those in authority.^ It bus been for some time past under prepara- 
tion, and will probably in a few months be ready for distribution to the native 
troops, — It is not understood that any medals are being made for the Company's 
European officers^ none having been granted by the Crown to his Majesty^s 
officers who served in Ava.** 

Now, sir, allow me to suggest, that nothing will be more likely to promote 
discontent amongst the larger bodj' of European officers and men who served 
in Ava, than the non-distribution of medals to them, which at the same time 
are to be given to the sepoys : there was sufficient discontent in Bengal about 
reductions to hulf-batta ; and now, if a medal is withheld from the Madras 
officers, who were principally employed in Ava, what but discontent is to be 
expected amongst them also ? Never was such a thing heard of before in 
any army, ns to grant medals to soldiers and not to their officers : but it should 
seem that even the Company’s European soldiers, who fought and bled in 
Ava, are not to bear this honorary badge. 

No medals were granted by the Crown to the heroes of Seringapatam. The 
Hon. Company found medals, and not only their own officers, but the King’s, 
w'ere allowed to wear them ; and why not now ? If it costs too much at this 
juncture to prepare silver medals for officers, why they would willingly pay for 
them, as is the case in Russia, where every cross and medal is paid for, except 
the decoration of St. George. For Seringapatam, European officers got silver 
medals, native officers copper, and the men’s were of Britannia metal, so that 
the expense was not great. 

Though not a Company’s officer, I have served for several years with 
sepoys, and am warmly attached to them ; it therefore gave me sincere plea- 
sure to observe that a medal is certainly to be given to them — they will be 
none the worse for that stimulant and excitement to bravery ; but, on the 
contrary, I anticipate most beneficial effects from it : in the event of a call 
for volunteers for another contest, maltitudes would press forward in hopes 
of being similarly decorated with the soldiery of Ava. But I must enter a 
strong protest against withholding the medal not only from European officers, 
but European soldiers. Who bear the brunt of the action, and get the 
greater share of hard knocks ? every one knows the Europeans do. I humbly 
trust that those in whose hands is the distribution of the Burman medals, 
will yet view the case in the same light that I do. 

I beg to call your attention, and that of your readers, for a brief space to 
the subject of interpreters to King’s corps in India. 

In the journal of February, and in a letter signed Veritas, a Company’s 
officer is very indignant, forsooth, at interpreters being appointed to King’a 
regiments, with an allowance of one hundred rupees per mensem ; this he 
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calls an unprofitable and totally useless expenditure, at a time vhen " the 
zealous, gallant, and meritorious Company’s officers, banished for two-and- 
twenty years from their country and friends, arc suffering retrenchment.” 
Really this is quite unbearable^ King’s regiments have hitherto remained in 
India upwards of two-and-twenty years, and many King’s officers have served 
longer in the East ; and what advantages accnic to them during this “ banish- 
ment from their country and friends?” About half a dozen officers, out of 
twenty-four royal regiments in India, arc aides-de-camp and brigade majors ; 
whilst, on an average, five officers in every Company’s regiment hold staff 
appointments. I consider the recommendation of our excellent commander* 
in-chief to the Court of Directors, for the appointment of interpreters, as a 
most sensible and wise measure, notwithstanding the absurd clamour of 
** Veritas ” and others, who deem it pre-eminently unnecessary. 

No inducement has hitherto been given to King’s officers to apply themselves 
to oriental studies, and to render them indc[)eiidcnt of the assistance of 
Company’s officers when placed, as they constantly arc, on service in com- 
munication with the natives : they have now some stimulus to exertion, which 
was before much required. What has kept alive a jealousy between King’s 
and Company’s officers hitherto? The withholding stafl-appointmcnts from 
the King’s, who (there is no denying it) arc, with their men, always the 
greatest sufierers during active service. One question I will ask “ Vkritab 
W ill not the (juarter-niastcr general’s department be more ably filled by King’s 
officers now, when many of them will have a knowledge of the Hindoostaiicc, 
&c., and who may have passed through the ordeal of the Peninsula, and 
perhaps the senior and junior departments of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, than by Company’s, who go out to India boys of sixteen, without, 
of course, an}^ qualification for the above imjiortant department ? 

Let “Veritas” and his Bengal friends remain quiet: God knows they have 
long enjoyed the lion’s share of the rich appointments in India. “ Veritas” 
seems to me to be one of those men who return from the East with most 
absurd ideas of their own consec|ucnce. “ To hear them, every thing that 
could possibly be done for them is far beneath what is due to their extra- 
ordinary merits.” I strongly recommend these grumblers to quit a service in 
which they arc so badly trcateil ; many effective officers pining on half-pay, and 
deserving young men, in England, will be happy to accept the commissions of 
those who set so bad an example to the native soldiery by their audacious 
complaints about reductions, and who think themselves indispensable. The 
Bengal officers seemed to me to live most luxuriantly, far beyond any thing 
1 saw on the Madras or Bombay cstublisliincnts ; and they (the Bengalese) 
will, I trust, not now», as they formerly did, cast in the teeth of “ the soldiers 
of Ava,” — the Madras army, — the troubles of 1800. 

In conclusion, I trust that the medal will not be forgotten, and “ Veritas” 
is advised non plenis faiieihuH cxclamarc ” against the appointment of in- 
terpreters, and to be more temperate in his language whilst describing the 
measures of his honourable masters, when nothing can be more fair or rea- 
fionable than equalizing the allowance of officers on all the establishments. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

Eques. 

J, United Service Ctut}, March 1 8il0. 


Asiat. Jour, N.S. V^ol. 2. No. 5. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HATIM TAI.» 

Hatim Tai was ail heroic personage, in the pre-Islamite history of 
Arabia, of that immaculate and perfect character which was so common in 
Europe during the Romantic age, and is so rare at the present day, com- 
pact of redoubtable bravery, unsullied honour, matchless Mdsdom, and 
exalted generosity. Although Meidani says of him, that wlien he plun- 
dered, he carried olF," we should discover our ignorance or prejudice if we 
did not rank this trait in his character amongst his highest virtues. Hatim 
was an eminent poet, as well as warrior; and some of his pieces, which 
gained the prize at the annual competition at Mecca, are extant. The 
English reader may find one of these odes translated by Professor Carlyle, 
in his elegant Specimens of Arabian Poetn/. We subjoin the initial and 
final stanzas, as they illustrate the character of their author ; 

How frail arc riches and their joys ! 

Morn builds the heap that eve destroys ; 

Yet can they leave one sure delight — 

The thought that we*ve employed them right. 

# « « 

With fortune blest, I ne’er was found 
To look with scorn on those around ; 

Nor for the loss of paltry ore, 

Shull Hatcm seem to Hatcm poor. 

These verses disclose the cliaractcristic (piality of Halim TaY ; his libe- 
rality. As liberal as Hatim ’’ is a proverbial saying in the East. Many 
anecdotes are related of his generous, and even profuse disposition. I'oeoekc 
remarks that ** his poems expressed the charms of beneficence, and his prac- 
tice evinced that he wrote from the heart Gibbon says of Hatim, that 
" his character was the perfect model of Arabian virtue : he was brave and 
liberal, an eloquent poet, and a successful robber ; forty camels were roasted 
at his hospitable feast ; and at the prayer of a suppliant enemy, he restored 
both the captives and the spoil.” 

He was chief of the tribe of Tai, in Yemen, and flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century. He died eight years after the birth of Maho- 
met, consequently before the promulgation of Islam ; the tribe of TaV, 
with Adi, the son of Hatim, resisted the faith, and were subdued by the 
Musulmans during the life-time of the prophet. 

The “Adventures” of Hatim Tai are a tissue of romantic and super- 
natural occurrences, just as credible as the legend of St. George ; but, 
being adapted to the taste of Orientals, they are at the least quite as 
popular amongst them as the history of any or all of the Seven Champions 
of Christendom ever was in Europe. Unhappily, this romance was com- 
posed after the spread of Mohamedanism in the East, and consequently, 
although the author carefully premises that the time of the tale was in the 
days of paganism,” the manners are not those of Pagan but of Mahoine- 

* The Advimtures of Hatim TaY, a Romance. Tranalated from the Persian, by Duncan Forbee, 
A.M. London, 1830. Printed for the OrienUl Translation Fund. Murray i Parbury and Co. 
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dan Arabia. Moreover, as a work of imagination, if tried by tlie severe 
rules of modern criticism, it is very puerile and inartificial ; and a reader of 
the Smcllfungian school would turn over the leaves of Haiitn Taij from 
beginning to end, with disgust, and cry ** 'tis all barren !" 

There is one rather important point of view, however, in which such a 
production as this, with all its inherent defects and drawbacks, may be 
regarded as curious and valuable. The literature of a nation affords the 
best guide .to researches into its character, manners, and opinions ; and no 
department of literature contains a more ample store of data in this respect, 
than the light and popular part, consisting of tales, romances, and dramatic 
pieces. The novel, as it exists in Europe, is not to be found in the East; 
no great degree of skill, hoAvever, is required to extract from the romances 
and fictions of oriental nations the same species of information respecting 
national manners, which the novel is so well calculated to convey. It is 
this consideration, doubtless, which induced the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee to patronize the work before us ; and it was on this very ground that 
the whole of the tale was inserted in our .Journal, a few months back, from 
a translation which appeared in a Calcutta paper. 

The work from which the Calcutta translation was made appears, accord- 
ing to the statement of Mr, Forbes, to be not only a mere abridgment of 
the original work, but to differ essentially from it, both in matter and style : 
in short, they constitute distinct works, though the hero and the main inci- 
dents arc the same in both. 'J'he Calcutta work was probably printed for 
the use of the College of Fort William; and Mr. Forbes supposes that the 
alterations in the story and the language may have been made, with the 
view of improvement, by the munshis who superintended the publication. 

I am warranted in this conclusion,’* he says, from the circumstance 
that eight MSS., five of which I have seen in London and three in Cal- 
cutta, though written at distant periods of time and in places remote from' 
each other, agree with the one I possess, whereas 1 have never seen a MS. 
resembling the Calcutta printed copy.” 

We should not be justified in making quotations from the present 
translation of Mr. Forbes, after having already inserted the entire tale, 
according to the Calcutta edition. The latter, amongst other important 
omissions, has excluded the introduction, which affords some details respect- 
ing the genealogy of Hatim. 

We had written the aforegoing notice of Mr. Forbes* work, when we 
received the following remarks upon it, from a very able oriental scholar, 
and an old correspondent of the Asiatic Journal, 

The Persian text of this work has been twice printed at Calcutta, but 
so much abridged and altered, that, were it not for the name, few could 
recognize them as the same work. But Mr. Forbes, with much good sense, 
took a manuscript copy for his text ; and, when I say that his translation is 
accurate^ I give it all the praise it merits ; for it falls miserably short of the 
ease and simplicity of the original : this is the more surprising, as the idioms 
of the two^languages are so very similar. 
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The Calcutta College, however, leaves every thing to its munshls ; and 
a munshl is too fond of his own j or ^ flowery rhetoric,' to 

allow so simple and elegant a \\'ork to pass through his hands without inter- 
larding it with his ow’ii senseless verbiage. 

‘^l^he Translation Committee have shewn a lamentable want of oriental 
knowledge, judgment, and taste, in not having given the Persian text; for 
it is astonishing, when they might find the two texts printed thus on oppo- 
site pages, how many readers would take the trouble of mastering the 
original. 

‘‘A preface, of six short pages, is all that the translator gives of his own ; 
and enough too, for I scarcely know six pages of any work more full of 
mistakes. The French were long our superiors in oriental knowledge; but 
we have now got the upper hand. If, instead of quoting DTTerbelot, Mr. 
Forbes had at once quoted tins apologue from the Bus tan (ii. 20) of Sadi, 
he might have avoided this blunder; but our European oriental scholars, 
whether from ignorance or carelessness, are more ibnd of quoting from 
each other, than of referring to one of the most common Asiatic school 
books : 

The fame of Hatim Ta^^’s liberality had in part reached the Emperor of 
Constantinople, — that the master had no equal in munificence, nor his horse a 
match in battle or the chase : as the ship skims the main, he galloped over the 
plain ; and the eagle in his flight outstript him not in speed. 

The Emperor remarked to his prime minister, saying : ‘ pretension without 
proof can only lead to our shame ! I will ask Hatim for that far-famed steed; 
and, if he is so niagnanimous as to favour me and forward it, I shall be assured 
that his generosity is innate; but if he refuse to send it me, his fame is the 
sound of an empty drum.* 

He deputed an ambassador of experience and address, with a retinue of 
ten servants, to accompany him to Tay. The earth was parched with thirst ; 
and the weeping clouds had again refreshed its soul with a heavy fall of rain. 
The ambassador alighted atone of Ilatiin’s country scats, where he rested, as 
a thirsty person docs on the banks of a rivulet. 

The servants at this seat slaughtered a horse for his entertainment ; and gave 
him lapfuls of jewels and handfuls of gold. Here they put up for the night ; 
and the next day the ambassador delivered the credentials of his embassy : he 
was enlarging on the subject, while Hatim, like one overtaken with drink, was 
gnawing his hand with the teeth of vexation. Hatim replied, O most worthy 
and far-famed man ! why did you not deliver me this message before now? 
That wind-outstripping steed, and Ihddul of Ali, 1 had last night roasted for 

your supper; fori full-well knew that, from the rain and deluge, it was impos- 
sible for my servants to get any other from my pasture-grounds : I saw no way 
of supporting my character for generosity, but that of sacrificing my favourite 
horse to entertain you. I could not reconcile it to my ideas of generosity, 
that my guest should go to sleep with a craving appetite : it behoves me to 
uphold a good name for liberality, though obliged to order, for that purpose, 
another favourite horse to be slauglitered.” 

Let me add, that Uatim Tay is^proverbial in the East for his magnani- 
mity; and that horse-flesh is a favourite food with the Arabs. Two or 
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three apologues of tlie Bastan, which follow this one, have Hatim’s muni- 
ficence* for their subject. 

After perusing this real literal translation from Sadi's Persian text, the 
reader must readily perceive Mr. Forbes’ bad taste in quoting, as follows, 
from J^’llcrbelot : 

" The Greek emperor of the time sent an ambassador to Yamin to demand, 
on the part of his master, a favourite horse which Hatim possessed. The gene- 
rous Arab had received no intimation cither of the embassy, or of its object ; 
when the ambassador, therefore, arrived, llatim was quite unprepared for his 
reception. In order to prepare a suitable entertainment for his illustrious 
guest and his attendants, he had no resource than to cause his favourite horse 
to be killed and roasted on the occasion. This vvas accordingly done ; and, 
after the feast, the ambassador stated his master’s wish. ‘It is too late,’ re- 
plied llatim, ‘ the horse has been killed for our repast. When you arrived, I 
knew not the object of your journey, and had no other food to offer you.’ ” 

(tITLC riiN. 

• S.'kU, with Jiiurli skill in story-tt*llitJ/». says, llatim slauj^htcrcd a Imrsefor the ontertaiiiniotit of his 
puest ; and il was not till the amhriss.!<i<ir asked him for it, that he adds the identical horse: D'llerbelot 
tells ns at once, that he killed the horse ! 


THE CHANCES IN THE MADRAS ARMY. 

To THE Enrrou. 

Sir: — Referring to my observations, inserted by you in the Asiatic Journal 
of last month, page 317, on the effect of the* recent changes in the Madras 
Army, I resume the subject without further preface. 

The Bombay government, in their augmentation, adopted a system by which 
the greatest benefit was with justice conferreil on the oldest officers. This was 
effected by removing a major, who was near promotion, to one of the new 
regiments, and allowing the senior captain of Im regiment (being a senior cap- 
tain in the army) to obtain promotion in his own regiment. The senior cap- 
tain of the army was then removed to the new regiment, the removal placing 
him nearer line promotion. Captain W^ilson, of the 13th regiment, M. N. I., 
petitioned the commander in chief that the augmentation to the Madras army, 
in September should be conducted on the same principle. If attention 

had been given to his petition, the .senior captain of the army (M’Laren) 
would have been promoted in his own regiment, and his major, De Graves, 
removed. However, it was not so ruled; Major Do Graves, who had been 
invalided prior to the augmentation, was reinstated, (a circumstance unpre- 
cedented), and M’Laren removed. The line promotion soon afterwards made 
De Graves a lieut.-colonci ; Muriel a major, superseding 103 captains; and 
Forster a Captain, superseding 88 lieutenants. The Bombay system would 
not have deprived Captain Wilson of his right to promotion, and the majority 
would have devolved on Captain Coibcrg of the 13th, who was six years 
senior to Captain Muriel ; and Lieutenant Briggs would have obtained the 
company, who was four years senior to Lieutenant Forster. To effect this 
object it was necessary to reinstate Major De Graves. Why it was so ar- 
ranged it might have been difficult to conjecture, had not the Military secre- 
tary to the Commander-in-chief obtained his promotion by it, which he could 
not have done by any other plan. 
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Major Godley, of the 45th regiment at the augmentation of September 18^26, 
stood junior to the majors of the 51st and 5^d regiments; and, in conse- 
quence, Captain Newman of his regiment was removed as a senior second 
captmn. Lieutenants Thomas and Fyfe of the same corps were made junior 
lieutenants, and then removed to the 51st and 52nd regiments, although En- 
sign Jones of the 30th regiment was left unpromoted, who was four years 
senior, and upwards of two hundred in the cadet list above Ensign Fyfe, the 
junior of those removed. Major Godley’s date of rank was subsequently 
altered by his being placed above the majors of the 51st and 52d regiments; 
yet no other alteration took place, and Captain Newmipi and the young men 
before mentioned remained in the new regiments, evidently to their own dis- 
advantage, and to the detriment of some senior second captains, and the two 
senior ensigns of the army who were left unpromoted. 

Prior to the augmentation of September 1826, Captains Hart and Hodgson 
of the 34th resigne<]. Ensign Power, of that regiment, was second ensign, 
and consequently entitled to promotion from the date of Captain Hodgson^s 
resignation ; but he w'as removed as an ensign, much to his disadvantage. 

1 could, if required, point out many more glaring inconsistencies : but those 
which I have noticed will, I hope, be sufficient to convince our honourable 
masters that the defects call loudly for redress, and should be remedied as 
speedily as possible. All may be attributed to the arrangement of 1824. 
Other plans less objectionable might have been resorted to, which would have 
given satisfaction to all ; but those only should have been adopted which w'ould 
have put every one in his proper place, and mostly benciited older officers. 
The twenty-six senior captains of the army might have been removed to the 
second battalions as majors, and the posting of officers conducted as in a new 
formation : or, if the whole had been thrown into a gradation list, and promo- 
tion carried on as it is in the artillery, it would have answered every end, and 
saved much trouble and expense. Officers might have remained with the men 
they knew, and to whom they were attached, few removals would have been 
necessary, and no complaints of supersessions would have been heard. The 
present system has many disadvantages ; among the rest, it is almost impossi- 
ble to have those who are best qualified, nominated to light infantry regiments. 
When a cadet lands in India, he is made an ensign, and without reference to 
his capability posted to a regimeut. This may happen to be a light regiment, 
and although the young officer be perfectly incompetent, he u)ust remain in 
it, though unable to perform, or teach another, its duties. 

There are 120 captains now on staff duty; the number who may be em- 
ployed from each regiment is, by a late order, restricted to two. There are, 
however, only fifty-four regiments, and consequently twelve lieutenants arc 
made eligible to hold situations of which, it appears, captains are to be de- 
prived. The injudicious tendency of this order is self-evident, and must, if 
continued to be acted on, prove highly prejudicial to the service. There are 
several junior captains and senior lieutenants upwards of eighteen years’ stand- 
ing who, on promotion, have been and will be compelled to vacate their staff 
appointments ; thus, their having been unfortunate is made an excuse for de- 
priving them of situations, which they mu&t vacate, if there should be two 
captoins of their regiment employed on staff duty. The Court of Directors 
will surely cancel an order which by its tendency can effect no good, and must, 
if persevered in, be the cause of great dissatisfaction. 

But the great cause of complaint 4s that of supersession ; and to remove that 
evil in the most impartial manner, and to point out a way to render justice to 
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all, is the object of this address. 1 feel assured that its adoption will be 
attended with the most beneficial results, and the army rendered more effective 
in all its branches : the old officers will regain their proper places, there will 
be no supersessions, no discontent; and with the few exceptions, it will be 
hailed with abundant satisfaction by all ; it will create a spirit of emulation 
throughout the whole army ; it will be an inducement for the younger officers 
to qualify themselves for staff appointments. Light regiments would have 
those best fit for their duties ; and all would be better officered. 

The tone of feeling in the army would be improved, for w'hatever is asserted 
to the contrary, it is a fact, that a brother officer’s death is scarcely regretted 
by his Juniors, because the benefit is so great which accrues to the survivors 
by the casualty. But, if it were extended to a great number, the feelings of 
immediate benefit would be lessened, and that regret, which ought to be excited 
for the loss of a brother officer and companion, would be more heartfelt and 
genuine. 

In the artillery a casualty of a senior officer does not confer individual and 
immediate benefit, but is extended to the whole corps, consisting of 140 
officers ; whereas in the infantry it is confined to twenty. The casualty of a 
major or senior captain of infantry confers an incomparably greater advantage 
on his juniors, than a similar casualty docs in the artillcr}'. 

Six 3 'cars have most fully proved the bad results produced by the s^^stem 
adopted in May 1824 : the longer it is persisted in, the more prejudicial will 
it be found. One instance of its effects will speak volumes. Mallandaine, 
recently promoted to a lieut.-coloncl; was the junior of all the majors pro- 
moted on the 1st of May 1824; he supersedes seventy-two who are now in the 
service, forty-four of whom are Majors, twenty-two only first captains, five only 
second captains, and one so low as a third captain. It surely never was contem- 
plated that one man should be made a licut.-coloncl, while another, who was 
his senior, should remain a third captain. The future supersessions will, if 
possible, be more glaringly inconsistent. 

Any arrangement, that would repair the injustice already done to those 
who have been superseded, would at the same time diminish the undue advan- 
tages now possessed by their juniors, who shave been placed above them. But 
the injury may in a great degree be removed by throwing the whole into a 
gradation list, and letting promotion be conducted entirely by seniority of 
service. It might have a retrospective eflect or commence from this time, which- 
ever might be considered to operate more beneficially ; there arc several ways in 
which it might be conducted that it is presumed would give satisfaction to all. 
The two regiments raised in September 1826, might be antedated to 1 May 
1824, or 15 May 1825, the date of formation of the last augmentation to the 
Bengal army. And if an additional major to every two regiments and a captain 
to each company were granted from that time, it would remove all feeling of 
complaint caused by supersession, and place the service on a respectable foot- 
ing. If this arrangement had retrospective effect, all promotions, subsequent 
to May 1 824, would be cancelled, but with certain modifications ; if it took 
effect fVom this time, it would be attended with much benefit. 

There would be no great expense attending this measure if back pay was 
not authorized, and few removals would be necessary. This arrangement 
would obviate the inconvenience which, it has been stated, would exist if 
officers were to be separated from their raiments on every promotion 
which occurred; but as it is notorious that no raiments have their full 
complement of officers present for duty, therefore, when vacancies occur by 
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which a lieutenant, for example, would he entitled by line promotion to a com- 
pan}', let him be attached to the regiment in which he has been brought up. 
The only transfer of officers from one regiment to another, would commence 
on their attaining the rank of major, unless when special circumstances 
might arise to modify this general rule. And if it were lawful for an officer, 
by the sentence of a court-martial, to be reduced as many steps in the general 
line as the nature of his offence might warrant, it would operate as the greatest 
possible check against irregularities. 

Two lieutenants and an ensign have been reduced from every regiment in 
the service. This only renders more apparent the necessity of increasing the 
senior ranks ; for it is notorious that there are not at present a siifRcient number 
of old officers to do the duty effectualiy. The additional captains would siipjdy 
vacancies occasioned by those necessarily employed on staff duty, on furlough, 
and on sick certificate. It would likewise effectually remove the feeling of 
dissatisfaction w'hich at present prevails ; — xi feeling of which, if neither openly 
expressed nor evinced, there is, nevertheless, a most deep and acute seme ; 
and which is dormant only under the idea and hope that attention will be paid, 
and redress given to the numerous memorials which have been preferred. The 
army has been kept in a constant state of suspense and anxiety, under the im- 
pression that their rights arc not attended to. 

If the Honourable Court deem it inexpedient to annul, or cancel the arrange- 
ments of ld!^4, and are unwilling to listen to any suggestion relative to the 
.whole being thrown into one list, I would yet indulge the hope that they will 
at least cancel the orders and disapprove of the manner in which the two 
regiments in September 18526 were officered. 

The Bengal presidency had an addition of six regiments, and the date of 
formation antedated to May 18^5. In justice to the Madras infantry, the 
augmentation in September 1852G should be antedated to that date. 

In conclusion : it may be said, that, in justice to the w hole Indian army, a 
pension, after a period of service, might be granted witliout relation to the 
rank of the individual, supposing him to be under the rank of major, say the 
amount of £292 per annum, a major’s retiring pension, after twenty-five years’ 
service. 

The augmentations to the Madras presidency have not been in proportion 
to the increase of the other presidencies ; and the number who have lived to 
receive the full benefit of the service have not been nearly so great as in 
Bengal. A late work by Captain Badcnach stated the number of retirements 
to be 5^01 out of 3633 ; while out of 1000 at Madras, only 34 have retired on 
full pay. 

I shall be amply repaid for my trouble, if this statement of facts induces 
others better qualified to bring to the notice of our honourable masters the 
liardships of our case ; and if it should be the means of equalizing our promo- 
tion, by throwing the whole into one line, or getting the arrangements of 1824 
or 1826 cancelled, 1 shall have the satisfaction of knowing that I have not 
laboured in vain« 1 am. Sir, &c. 

A Madras Officer. 


Its. The following are a few of theTnoetremaxkable supenesssions : 

M^lon and senior ra^alns have been superseded by numbers as follows: 


2 by 41 I 
2 — ;j7 I 


fl ~ I 


5 by 25 
15 — 20 


20 by 15 
30 — 10 


Captains and senior licrutenahts have bc^ superseded by numbers as follows ; 


by 130 
1 — 115 i 


5 — ^1 


5 by 85 1 15 by TjO 
10 — 1 30 by 45 
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THE RYOTWA II REVENUE^ SYSTEM. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir ; — There is perhaps no subject upon which a greater diversity of 
opinion exists, tlian the merits of the different systems of revenue adminis- 
tration in force in the Honourable Company's territories in the East-Indies ; 
and yet it is strange to observe how much misconception prevails, in this 
country at least, as to the nature of one of those systems, the Ryotwar 
settlement of the south of India, which has generally been styled Sir Tho- 
mas Munro’s system, in consequence of its having been partly introduced, 
and particularly approved, by that distinguished and much to be lamented 
individual. 

ITaving been recently employed, in a revenue capacity, in almost tlie 
only district, under the Madras government, in which this system has re- 
ceived, in every respect, a fair trial, and having consequently had practical 
experience on many points, regarding which most others can only speak 
from theory, or from documents which have been but imperfectly under- 
stood, I have -considered it a duty incumbent on me to draw up the fol- 
lowing remarks, in order that, for the future, whatever diflcrence of opinion 
may prevail as to the merits, no misconception shall exist regarding the 
nature and leading features, of tlie system itself. 

The term Bj/oficaTf in its general sense, is used to denomiDalc any 
mode of scUlemcnt directly with the ryots, in contradistinction to the 
Zemindary, or middle-man," system : but the peculiar and distinguishing 
feature of that system, of which Sir I'horiias Munro was one of the original 
authors, and *^thc great patron and advocate," is the principle of imposing 
a fixed rent on the land, instead of a tax on its produce, on which point, 
tlie upholders of live sysloin affirm, hinges its superior merit and advantages. 

A district, about to be subjected to this mode of settlement, is first care- 
fully surveyed and measured, by vv'hich process an account, as accurate as 
circumstances will admit, is taken of every acre of land, not only at llic 
time under cultivation, but which can possibly be brought under the plough ; 
the lands arc then divided into the distinctive classes of dry, w'ct, garden, 
ifec., which arc again subdivided into rates or sorts, vary ing with tlie .pro- 
ductiveness of the soil; and lastly, in advertence to the foregoing particu- 
lars, a rent or assessment is fixed on each field, the occupant of which is 
given clearly to understand, that, ns long as he does not change the destina- 
tion of the land, the government will never call upon him to pay more than 
the amount specified, although they may, in cases of distress, from unfa- 
vourfible seasons, or other causes, be induced to take less* 

When once, then, a district has been surveyed, classed, and assessed, 
and a ryot has received a puttali, specifying the amount he has to pay for 
his held, lie knows that if he can increase tlie produce tenfold, tlie demand 
on him will ever be the same, and that the profits which may accrue, will be 
wholly and solely his own ; he has, therefore, a strong and direct induce- 
ment so to dispose his labour, and any capital he may possess, or be able to 
procure, as to render the crops from his land as abundant as possible. He is 
Asiat, Jour , N.*S. V ol. 2. No, 5. 
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regarded, and is in fact, in every sense of tlic word, the proprietor of the 
soil he occupies ; and as loflg as the fixed dues of government are paid, he 
can underlet, mortgage, or sell it, at ])Icasnre. The wants and necessities 
of a ryot being few, the first wish or idea that generally suggests itself to 
Jiini, on finding Jiimsclf in possession of sur])Ius funds, is to lay them out iii 
the increase of agricultural stock, and bringing fresh land under cultivation ; 
and thus, in the course of time, his field becomes a farm, and that farm a 
small estate. Agriculture, under lliese circiimstanecs, whore the assessment 
is moderate, becomes a profitable employment, and individuals arc induced 
to cinbaik their property in it, the same as tliey u ould in any other specula- 
tion, where a second party is not prepared to divide the profits, without 
partaking of the risk, as is the case with tlie government, or landlord, in 
those systems of revenue administration where a partition of the crop obtains. 

The only circumstance, as stated above, under which any increase of 
rent is ever demanded from a ryot, when once the assessment has been 
fixed, is where the nature or destination of the land is altered, or where 
lands of an inferior, arc changed into those of a superior class, as in tlie 
conversion of dry into wet, or into garden land, which are chargeable with 
a higher assessment, but not until a sufficient lime has been allowed, free of 
additional charge, to reimburse the ryot for the full expenses incurred in 
making the cliangc ; and as, after paying the additional assessment, the 
profits on the superior, are very considerably greater than on the inferior 
description of land, an individual has every inducement to effect an altera- 
tion, alike beneficial to himself and to the government. 

This is precisely the system which has prevailed in the district of Coim- 
batoor, since the year 3815, when the ryot war settlement was there 
permanently introduced, and under the influence of which the revenue has 
gradually increased, on an average, above forty thousand rupees per annum, 
making on the whole, after it had been thirteen years in operation, an 
advance of five lacs and a quarter of rHj)ce.«,* which was drawn, not from 
the necessities of the people, but from the only legitimate sources of 
advance of revenue, an increase and improvement of cultivation. 

That system of revenue administration has generally been considered the 
most perfect, which increases the resources of the state, without infringing 
the rights, or affecting the interests, of the people; and if tried by this lest, 
the ryotwar system, as it ha.s prevailed in the district of (’oimbatoor, will 
be found to have been pre-eminently successful ; for whilst, as above 
stated, the revenues have been gradually and steadily on the increase, the 
wealth and prosperity of the inhabitants have advanced, in an equal, if not 
greater degree. Land, which has there been any time under cultivation 
from yielding a surplus revenue, has become a valuable and saleable com- 
modity ; great improvements have taken place in agriculture, more particu- 
larly in the conversion of common poonjee, or dry land, into gardcn,+ 
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f It is nectissary to explain, that in Coimbatoor there arc two kiiidu of poonjee or <lry land,— 
common poonjee, and garden poonjee; the former dependent for its produce on the falling raina^ the 

latter 
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whereby the erop has been rendered not only more abundant, but more 
eertain ; and tlic ryots, from a condition little better than that of common 
labourers, or mere tenants at will, have been converted into substantial and 
independent farmers, and proprietors of land, to which their title is as fixed 
and defined, as that of any landlord in England. 

Tlie survey rent or assessment of Coimbatoor was, I believe, calculated 
at tlic average value of one-third of the gross produce ; but it must be 
remembered, that the (Estimate was formed on the produce of years, when, 
in conse(|uence of the demand varying with the crop, no extra degree of 
labourer money had been expended in raising it, and that, in consequence, it 
could hardly he considered a fair criterion of what the soil was capable of 
producing, althougli it was suHicient to guide tlie government in making their 
demand, by shewing what they had been in the habit of receiving. bVom the 
most minute inquiries u hich I was able to make on the spot, 1 have every 
reason to believe that the actual amount of the assessment on land which 
has been some little time under cultivation, averages about one -fourth of tlie 
crop ; and as it has been pretty correctly ascertained, that one-half the 
produce is the amount rc(|uisite to cover the expenses of cultivation, and 
to afford a subsistence to the cultivator, it hdlows that, under the present 
state of things in Coimbatoor, about the remaining fourth of the crop falls 
as a clear profit to llio proprietor of the soil. 

'I’hc principal collector of Coimbatoor, in one of his hdters to the Board 
of llevcnue, explanatory of the operation of the system, adduced the case 
of an individual (the monigar of the town of Coimbatoor), the assessment 
on u'hose lands, when the survey rates were fixed, amounted to ^Ot) rupees, 
or and who had since, by industry and successful management, gra- 

dually increased Ins cultivation, until at the time at which Jie wrote, not 
quite twidve yeais after, his annual payments amounted to 7,(K.)t) rupees, or 
about -C/ttO. One person to my knowledge, in the Balladum talook, pays, 
as assessment on the land he possesses, about ld,tM)0 rupees, or Cl,ltlU 
annually; and another in the (’aroor talook, 2tbtKMt rupees, or .C2,000 ; 
and taking their profits, according to the estimate above given, at an 
amount nearly similar to those sums, they are respectively in possession of 
incomes, which, in that country, where the natural and artificial w'ants of 
man are much fcAver than in our own, are c(|uivalent to double a similar 
amount in England: and yet these are the persons who are styled by Sir 
Thomas Munro’s opponents labouring peasants,''* and this is the system 
which has been stigmatized as having a tendency to keep them in that dete- 
riorated condition ! 

I'hc op])oncnls of the ryotwar system, in reviewing its operations and 
discussing its merits, have invariably taken, for their text, tlie proceedings 

latter lrTlf;ated l>y means of wells, canals, or rivers. A common poonjee flcld may, therefore, be made 
garden poonjee, merely by the excavation of one or more wells, or the erection of machinery for drawing 
water from a canal or river, without the slightest alteration of the produce. The crops of the latter, 
however, arc more numerous ;'nd ahundjuit, and, from not being dependent on seasons, infinitely less 
preearioLis. To the gi eat quantity of this description of land in Coimliatoor, is to be attributed the 
civcun.slaiicc of tlit re having been no iVdling-off in its revenues, during those seasons of severe droiiglit, 
by width other districts were serionsJy .-dlVctcil. 

» Tm kei-, on t^e^’il^^n(Csof India, page l.'l.'i. 
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and reports of Colonel Munro^ whilst principal collector of the Ceded 
Districts^ into which provinces, it will hardly be believed, although it is no 
less strictly true, the ryotwar system was not finally introduced until long 
after that distinguished officer had resigned the important charge of them. 
During his administration, it is true, a survey and rating of the lands took 
place, but the assessment was merely temporary and experimental ; and it 
was not until he was about to leave tl»c Ceded Districts, in the year 1807, 
when the survey rates, with the view of rendering them as perfect and 
equitable as possible, hail been revised and corrected, during a succession 
of years, with an assiduity and perseverance peculiar to himself, and so 
essentially necessary in a ivork of sucli vast importance, as settling for ever 
the land tax of an extensive province, — it was not until this period, I 
repeat, that ho recommended that the assessment should be fixed. It wiH 
be evident, therefore, to every unprejudiced person, that tlio measures of 
Colonel Munro's administration were merely initiatory ; that the system was 
necessarily incomplete and imperfect, or, if 1 may so express myself, that 
the vita] principle was wanting to give to it entire efficieiu?y ; and that, con- 
sequently, equally unfair and unsatisfactory must be any allusion to the 
records of that period, for the purpose of illustrating or criticising a ryot- 
war settlement, sucli as I have above described, and su(‘Ii as at present 
prevails in the districts of Bellary, Cuddapah, Coimbatoor, the Baramahb 
and part of Madura. With equal justice and appropriateness might a 
person discuss the merits of Macadamization,'' with relerence to a road 
that had merely undergone the preliminary process of breaking the stones, 
■and piling them in heaps by the way-side. 

In addition to the total inapplicability of the then existent state of things, 
there is another important reason why the Ceded Districts, during the time 
they were under Colonel Munro’s charge, should not be selected as an 
illustration of a ryotwar settlement. 1 allude to the high rate of the assess- 
ment which then prevailed, and which Mas in itself sufficient to mar and 
neutralize the beneficial eflects of the system, even had it been in full force. 
This circumstance has been seized upon as a pretext for condemning llie 
measures and proceedings of Colonel Munro as a collector, and for ques- 
tioning the sincerity of his regard for the welfare and prosperity of the 
people committed to his superintendence ; but it must be remembered, that, 
as the executive officer, it was simply his duty to fix, as an assessment on 
the land, a certain proportion of the produce, the amount of which was 
regulated and directed by a superior and controlling poM'er. He repeatedly 
represented to the government the necessity for reduction, and that they 
could never expect to see the Ceded Districts in an advancing or flourishing 
condition, until the rents were lowered at least twenty-five per cent. : but 
the answer invariably was, that the state of the public finances M'ould not, 
at the time, admit of the sacrifice of so large an amount of revenue. It 
appears, therefore, a peculiar hardship to attribute, as matter of accusation 
against Colonel Munro, what in fact arose wholly and solely from the 
exigencies of the state, and an imperative duty imposed on him by the 
government. In support of this view of the case, it is worthy of mention, 
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that the first act of any importance of Sir Thomas Munro^ on assuming the 
government of the presidency of Fort St. George, in the year J820, was 
to order a reduction in the assessment on the lands of the Ceded Districts, 
to the extent suggested by him on quilting them as collector in 1807 ; and it 
was with the view of ascertaining, from personal observation and iri.spec- 
tion, the result of the measure on the condition of the people, that he 
undertook his last fatal journey to Ilellary, wliere he fell a sacrifice to the 
cholera, on the scene of his former labours and of his well-earned fame 
as a revenue officer, and among a people by whom he was deservedly loved 
and respected.* 

ft has been adduced as a serious charge against the ryotwar settlement, 
that it requires constant tam])cring and interference with the people, and an 
extraordinary number of servants to carry on the details, and to keep the 
accounts, whicli arc stated to be extremely numerous and complicated. 
The parties who bring the charge have, 1 apprehend, confounded the preli- 
minary process with the system itself ; for the fact is, that, after the survey 
has been made, and the quantit}', nature, and value, of land, in cacJi 
village, have been ascertained, there cannot possibly be a system more 
simple, or that requires a smaller esti'iblishment to carry it into effect. If a 
ryot determines to cultivate the same land he did the preceding year, no 
alteration in the accounts is requisite ; the puttah which had been previously 
granted to him ansn-ers every purpose, and he is not troubled or interfered 
with in the slightest degree. It is only where land is about to be rclin- 
(]uished, fresh ground taken into cultivation, or an alteration made in that 
which has been cultivated, tliat the services of a public officer are called into 
action. On the other hand, in niy opinion, one of tlje greatest advantages 
that accrues from the system is, that there is no intermediate authority between 
the jK'ople and thm’r rulers. They look up to the government and their 
officers as their immediate masters, their natural protectors, from whom 
they arc to expect assistance to enable them to carry on their cultivation, 
and forbearance or indulgence when they are in distress ; and they have the 
strongest of all inducements, self-interest, to suj)port and strengthen our 
rule, from which they have ac(]uired a degree of Avealth, stability, and 
importance, they could never expect to retain, in case of the oounUy 
reverting to a native government, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. 

1 Avould also add, that, to those persons, avIio deprecate the present mode 
of taxation in India, and consider the assessment on the land improperly 
lieavy, the ryotwar system holds out peculiar advantages, inasmucJi as it 
reserves to us the power of making any reduction that may be thought 
proper, whenever such a measure may be deemed necessary or desirable ; 
whereas in those districts where the rights of government have been dele- 
gated in perpetuity to another, wc have for ever shut the door to the 
possibility of ameliorating the condition of the great mass of the people. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have strictly confined myself to a gcneji^al 

« A reference to the letters of this distinguished servant of the Indian government will prove, that it 
was the chief aim of his ambition, to elevate the condition and character of our native subjects, by 
taxing them as low as was compatible with tito due maintenance of our empire, and by opraing to them 
the road to distinction and wealth, by their employment in the public service. 
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description of the ryot .vjir settlement, and the benciicial effects Avhich, to 
my own personal knowledge, have resulted from it, with the view of 
clearing up certain misconcej)tions which appear to me to have prevailed 
in regard to it; and I have not sought to give to it additional weight and lustre, 
by placing it in contrast with the other systems in force in India. I have, 
however, seen an excellent paper by Mr. Sullivan, the present principal col- 
lector of C'oimhatoor, in answer to that part of Mr. Tucker's work on the 
Finances of India, and the comments of the Kdinburgli Reviewer thereon, 
which eulogize the zeniindary system of Lord Cornwallis, in contrast to, and 
at the expense of, the ryotwar settlement of Sir Thomas Munro, which 1 
have some reason to believe that gentleman intends laying before the public, 
who will thereby be enabled, from a detailed exposition of the nature and 
practical results of the two systems, to form a pretty accurate estimate of 
their respective merits. Xo person is perhaps better qualified for the task 
he has undertaken than Mr. JSuilivan, who, to great talents and extensive 
revenue knowledge, adds the rare advantage of fourteen years’ practical 
experience, as collector, in almost the only district in a\ Inch the ryotwar 
system has as yet received a fair and proper trial, and where it has been 
my object and endeavour to prove that it has operated to the great and 
manifest advantage both of the government and of the people. 

I am. Sir, &c. 

M. 

London y Ain il lOM, 1800. 


RUSSIAN LrrP:RAUY ACQUISITIONS. 

If the Russians have liithcrto furnished few literary productions of their 
own, their government has, ever since the time of Catherine 11., shown a 
laudable anxiety to extend the field of literature, by drawing forth from 
obscurity and rendering accessible to the scholar those treasures of Eastern 
lore, which, owing to Mohammedan jealous)^ and apath}', would have remained 
for ever shut up in their libraries. The Ru.ssians now seldom confine their 
conquests in the East to territory, but carry oft’ and deposit in their national 
libraries such literary spoils as they can obtain, by conquest or cession, in their 
victorious career. Their acquisitions of this kind, in their last war with Per- 
sia, are considerable. Wc arc favoured by Professor Frsehn with a list* of the 
MSS. obtained from the Mosque of Sheikh-Sefee at Ardebil, and that of 
Achmed at Akhalzikh, as they are now systematically arranged in the Impe- 
rial Library at St. Petersburgh ; of which the following is an abstract. 

The famous library of the mausoleum of Sheikh Sefeej' has been mentioned 
by Olcarius (a German traveller of the seventeenth century) and Mr. Morier, 
who, although they were permitted to view the books it contained, refer to 
none but the Koran, This Koran^ together with the majority of the theolo- 
gical works contained in the establishment, have been left by the Russians to 
their former possessors ; but all the other MSS. — composed, with the excep- 

• Which appeared in the St. Petersburgh Journals, No.i;i»— UO, of 1«20. 

i This chief has often been erroneously mentioned as the founder of the Sefldi dynasty (who w.*i9 
Ismail I.) for as he had died In the year l.'JW, he would be no contemporary of Tamerlane, li was, how- 
ever, from him that the earlier Persicin shahs took the title of Sefldi ; and it was probably wiilr a view 
of exalting this celebrated individual still more, that they named him S>hah instead of Sheiklv. 
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tion of a few which are written in Arabic or the Oriental-Turkish dialect, in 
the Persian language — were carried off by the conquerors. Their booty coiV- 
sisted in all of 16(1 volumes, forming altogether 96 different w'orks (many 
volumes being duplicates). 

Of these the following are the most important : 

Historical Dkcartment. — 1. At the head of this important department we find 
two copies of Taberi’s famous Chronicle, which has never been found complete in the 
original Arabic, translated into Persian by A boo AH ]\Iijbanimcd ben IVIiihammed al- 
llelamce. Vizier of the Sainanide Kmir, Mansur I. of the latter half of the tenth cen- 
tury of our era ; together with the first volume of another translation in the same 
language. 2. A translation of the same work in the Jagatai, or Usbek dialect, made 
from the first Persian translation by Vahidi, of Balkh, under the reign of Kudsh- 
kundshce, Khan of Great Bukharia, A.D. 1522. 3. Chronological, Historical, and 

Bitcrary Tables, called I'irdous-et-teoarikhy by Khosrou ben Abid» commonly called 
Ibii Main ; a work of uncommon interest, full of the most curious details. It is from 
the year 1105. Rousset-es-suja, Mirkhuiurs Avell-knowii Universal History, six vols. 
from different copies. 5. Khulaset d ahhbary by Khondemir, a useful extract from 
the former work. 6. JJshewaJiir-d- akhbar by Munshcc Budak, of Kasviri, a universal 
history reaching to the year Jo76, and in the author's own haial-writing. 7. RousseU 
d-a/ihab, a history of the Projibet and his family, by the Seid Atallah ben Fassl-allah, 
more commonly known by the name of Dshcmal cl-Hoosinec cl-Miihaddis. Written 
A.D. 1494. 8. Mcdshnut-el-tmiiubi by IMoor-cd-din Muliainrned (beginning of the 

17th century), a Genealogy of the Prophet and his descendants, with umisually full 
details. 9. Akhsan~vl~kibart by iVIuhammed ben Abee-Seid el Hoosiny cl Vnramiiiec; 
also a very detailed account of the twelve Imams, with numerous dmwings : two 
copies. 10. First volume of llashid-ed-diirs famous JXs/tamce^ci-tevankh, full o^ 
drawings, which render the W'ork very valuable. 11. 'fhe first volume of a continual 
tion of the same work, from A. 11. 705 to 821; Anonymous. 12. Zefer-nameh, or 
History of Tameiiaue, by Sheref-ed-din Vesdee ; three copies, one of which contains 
the introduction, which was. omitted in the triinslatioii of I’etisde la Croix. 1.3. Kbonde- 
inir’s Habib-cs-srpytr, vol iii. containing a History of Tamerlane and his successors, till 
A. 1 1. 929. 14. Alatla-cs^saadinc, by Abd-ocr-ressak Samcrcandi. The author begins 

with the birth of the Hulaguido jniiice, Aboo-Said, and passing to the history of 
Tamerlane, concludes his narrative at A. 11. 875. 1.5. Shvrvf-immch, an Important 

work on the history of the Koords, by Sheref-cd-din Bedllsce. The cojiy has been 
revised by the author himself ; and Professor Charmoy intends to publish it with a 
translation. \G. Sefuet-es-sefeef a life of the celebrated Shcek Sefee, by Tevekkoolee ben 
Ismael Bessas. 17. Tadsh-cUmcasir, by Hasan Nizamce, a history of the tw'o Afgau 
sultans of nindostan, Kotb-cd-din Ibek, and Shems-ed-din-Iletmish, to A.H. 614 
18. The conference of Shah Tuhmasp 1. w’ith the ambassador sent to him by Sultan 
Solciman 1., to demand the restoration of his son Bayezid, who had taken refuge at 
the Persian court. 

Poets, &c. 19. Doulet-shah’s well known Tesheret-esh-shoera, or history of Per- 
sian Poetry, with an Anthology from the works of the poets mentioned. 20. Khvla- 
set-el-ashaar, a similar work by an unknown author : vol. iii. comprising forty-one 
poets of the 9th century of the Ilcgim. 21. Firdousi’s S/iah-nameh ; a codex in the 
Neskhee cliaractcr, A.H. 733, witli mimerous (bad) drawings. There are three other 
copies of the same work, but very iiiqicrfcct. 22. The JJivan of Enverce. 23. Niza- 
mee’s Pentas, with pictures. There are six other copies of the same work, besides 
several odd volumes. 24. Khakance’s Thofes-eUlrakine. 25. Sifee’s Divan, 26. 
Attar’s Book of Mysteries. 27. A complete collection of the Poems of Kcmal-ed- 
din Ismail Isfahance : two copies. 28. A collection of Saadi’s W'orks ; and several 
detached pieces of the same author in various copies. 29. The collected works of 
the Emir Hasan Dehlevcc, (ob. A.H. 725), two copies, besides some single works qf 
the same author^ several copies. 30. Emir Hasah Dchlcvce’s Divan. 31. That of 
the Khadshoo Kermanpe. 32. That of Ibn-Ycmiii. 33. Tlie Romance of Muhr 
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. Bod JMCushtefe6> by MuhaniTped ben Alimccl Tebrisec (two copies)* The Divan 
of Hafiz. 35. The collected works of Imad-ed-din Kermanee, (two copies). 36. 
Those of the Hakim Nesaree. 37. Those of Katibce. 38. Shahec's Gazcls, with 
drawings (three copies). 39. The Divan of the dervish Deehckec. 40. Jami's 
Heptas, with drawings : single works of the same in various copies. 41. Timoor~ 
nameJi, by Abdullah Il^tifee (four copies). 42. Shah-nameh, or deeds of the Persian 
Shah Ismail I. by the same author. 43. Seven Prospects, ditto. 44. The collected 
works of Nevui, in the Usbek dialect. In this valuable collection of the renowned Vizier 
MirA lee- Shir, (which however does not comprise the whole of his works) we find also 
the TarM, from which Penal translated the ancient Persian history into the lloomee, 
or West- Turkish language, (printed at Vienna in 1785.) '45. The JPentas of this author, 
also in the Usbek dialect. 46. An Elegy on the death of the said Emir, who died 
A.C. 1501. 47-49. The Divans of Baba Figanee, Sohilee and Asifee. 50. A 

Poem on Writing by Meshedee; an uiitogra])!). 51. Guee ve tc?iaffga?t, or the bell 
and cudgel ; by Kasimer Koosinee Dshoonabadee (four copies, one of which was 
written by Shah Talimasp I.) 53. Another Shah^nameh, celebrating the deeds of 
Ismail I., by the .same author. 54. This writer’s Divan, 55. The Shah and the 
Dervish, by Ililalec. 56 Ehlee Shirasee’s collected works ; among which we also 
pereeive the romantic ]ioem of The Light and the Duttcrflij, and some .very useful 
chronograms. 57. An Iskendcr-nameh, an epic poem of Alexander the Great, in 
Turkish, by Aderbydslian, with drawings. 

The Third Division contains a dozen duplicates of theological, moral, philoso- 
phical, medical, and other works of this kind, partly written in Arabic, of which the 
following aic the most interesting 58. Hosn^oo-dil, an allegorical romance, by 
Yahya Fettahee Mishaboorcc. 59. The Merseban-namch, a moral treatise, after the 
manner of the Keli nl Dimne. 60. A Persian translation, or rather recasting, of 
Aboo Hasan Alee ben Muhammed el-Medainec*s book of .Toy after Sorrow, by 
Hoosine ben Asaad ben el Iloosine cd-Dehcstance el Mooeyyedec. 61. liascc’s 
Ktnash, and 62. An immense folio volume of the celebrated Physician Havee, in 
Arabic. 63—66. Four highly interesting collections of writing copies {Murakkaat), in 
almost all kinds of Arabic and Persian hands, from the most celebrated writing- 
masters of the 9th and lOth centuries of the Hegira. One of tliese collections is orna- 
mented with paintings, stated as being unparalleled in finish, among eastern artists. 
A Catalogue raisonne of the whole collection has been prepared by iVofessor Cliarmoy, 
Dr. Frsehn, and Mirza Jaffer, and will shortly be published. The works are l>eauti- 
fuUy written, and sumptuously ornamented and liound, being almost all pious lierpiests 
of ^lah Abbas the Great, in the year 1608, as it is stated on a label on the first page 
of every volume. “ Abbas the Sefide, the dog (who keep.s watch) at the thrc.shold 
of the tomb of Alee the son of Aboo-Talib (upon whom be ])eace !), has bequeathed 
this book Co the brilliant tomb of Shah Sefee (on w'hom be God's mercy !) ; and who- 
ever desires it, may read in them, however, w^ith the condition that it shall not be 
removed from the tomb ; and if any one removes it, on him be the blood of the Imam 
Husiiie (upon whom be God’s peace !)” 

The library of the mosque of Akhmed at Akhalzikh, transferred to St. Petersbuigh, 
composed of about the same number of volumes as that of Ardcbil, chiefly consists of 
Arabian philological, philosophical, and mathematical works, having belonged to the 
medreseh (school) attached to the establishment. Although less important than 
those just enumerated, they are sufficiently interesting to the Oriental scholar, to 
deserve particularizing. 

Philology.* — A Treatise on Calligraphy, by Abdullah ben Alee of Hit (No. 1); 
and ealligraphie specimens, {Murakkaat No. 2). The well-known five elementary 
fK>ok8 of Arabic Grammar : Mirah-el-arvah, Issee, &c. with commentaries (3 — 13). 
Sibevih's (not Sibiiyeh) Book, the oldest Arabic grammar extant : this codex, 
which there is only the first volume, is dated A. H. 54*7, and copied from one of 
the year 389 (A.D. 999), (44). The Hundred Rules of the Arabic Syntax, by Abd- 

* All the works, the language of which h not expressly stated, arc wrlltcu in Arabic. 
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Ool- Ualiir Dsliordshanec (S-l.) ; with commentaries by Yahya ben Nasooh and otliers 
(32, 33, 35, 37, and 232). llarirce*s Commentaries on liis Mulhet-eUirab (51). Tlie 
Enmusedsh, or a concise account of Sainakhshcri*s Syntax (CO) ; with commentaries 
by Ardebilce an<l Bcrdaee (CO and Gl), besides a special commentary of the poetical 
passages contained in tlic work (C5). Misbah, a work on S 3 mtax by Mootarrisee (18) ; 
and explanations of Tadslt-ed-din Isfeniinee’s commentary on this work, by anonymous 
writers (5G and 58). Ibn-el-IIadsbib*s grammar, called zS'/rr/^# (16) ; with commen- 
taries (30 and 31). The same author’s syntax, Kafia, (three copies, 15, 17, and 47) ; 
with a commentary by Jami (20) ; ditto, by llaszi Asterabadi, only the second vo- 
lume (21) ; ditto, by Soodi, Turkish, (2 !•) ; ditto, by Muhammed ben Halcbi (29) ; 
glossaries to these and other commeiitators (21, 22, and 265) ; and finally a gram- 
matical analysis of the work (25). Sendshancc’s Hadee and Kafcc (73). Three copies 
of Ilm IXIalik’s tiffin, a ])oein of a thousand verses on Arabic syntax (44, 45, and 20G), 
w’ith commentaries (18 and 49). A commentary by Ibn-el-Moonla to llesham’s 
Moyhni-nUhbih (52) ; and another by Aboo-seiia on the same author’s Kavaid-al- 
irah (5\f). Four grammatical works by Birgilee, with commentaries on them by va- 
rious authors (38, 43, 4C, C4, G6, 68, C9, 70, 71, 72). Kasvinee’s commentaries on 
Sakkakee’s Miftah, or rlictoric (221, 224) ; with commentaries and illustrations of 
tliis work (75, 76, 77). Soyootcc’s Alfia, and commentary (205, 50). A commen- 
tary on Aboo’l kasim Samerkandcc’s work on metaphors, by Isnin-ed-din Isferaincc 
(222, 219, and 2CC) ; with scholia on this commentary (89 — 91). Kascc’s selection 
from Dslioubcree, enriched with additions from other works, a beautifully punctuated 
IVIS- (92). The Kamus (9.3). The large Arabic and Turkish dictionary, Akhte.ree (95). 
Nimet-ullah’s Persian and Arabic Vocabulary (97). JLogheti Misrad, Arabic and 
Turkish (98). The rhymed Persian and Turkish Vocabulary, by Shabidcc (99), with 
two commentaries on the same (100 and 101). Nisah-es^suhyan, an Arabic and 
Persian vocabulary, arranged according to the subjects. Tarifnt, a definition of the 
technical terms used in philology, philosophy, theology, K:c. (10.3) 

Bellhs Lt:ttiu:s. — Six diflercnt works of instruction on prosody (.3, 78, 80, 104, 
208, 240). Motenehbee’s Divan (105). Second vol. of Sherishee’s large commen- 
tary on Ilarircc’s (106). The six Mekamat o{ So}"OOtec (21 1). Safedee’s 

commentary to the LnmiaUeUadshem {\07) An interesting selection from various 
ancient writers, mostly poets (210). — Persian poets: Hafiz’.s />^lw^(108), with 
Soodee’s Turkish commentary to tlie same (109) ; .Tumi’s Tuhfet-cl-abrar (110) ; the 
mystical weertf 5, hy Mahmud Shebistercc (213) ; and several smaller w'orks. — 

Turkish ditto: the Divans of Foszoolee ( 1 1 1 ), of Sal)it(ll2), and Uaghib(113); 
the nihjet-eii-nebcc, by Sudr-cd-din Kliakaniicc (1 16) ; and some minor poems. 

IIisTOUY. — Ilasliid’.s History of the Ottoman Emjiire from the year 1660— 1721 
(120). Tash-Kopri Sadch’s Biographies of Ottoman Scholars, two copies (121, 122) 
A Kanoon-nanieh, or collection of imperial ordinances with respect to the distribution 
of lands, of the jTar 1609; Turkish (123). 

Philosophy. — Katibec’s I^rOgir, culled Shcm.sia (145) ; with commentaries &c. to 
this work (125, 126, 127, 1.31, 134, 135, 143). Ibii Sina’s (Avicenna) Logic and 
Metaphysics ( J3()) ; and two commciifarics (137, lil8). Commentaries on Tcfta- 
sance’s 7t7Lsi6 ( 1 .39, 140, 2.51, 252). Asir-cd-din Ahheree’s Logic (242) ; with com- 
mentaries and glossaries ( 1 42, ITT, 118, 250, 147, 241). A commentary to the 
Hihmct-cl- ain (150). Sciioosoc’s commentary to his own manual of Logic. Aszodia, 
a work on dialectics, by Aszod-cd-din Idshy, with commentaries, (225, &c.) Sheirs- 
od-diii Samerkandee’s Dialectics, with two comm entaries (152, 15.3,253). A com- 
mentary by Tnsh-Kopri on his own Dialectics, with scholia by an anonymous writer 
(155, &c.) 

A selection of Proverbs, arranged after the subjects, by Mustapha ben Ibrahim (228). 
Saadcc’s Gulistan (Persian) (156); with two Turkish commentaries (157, 158). 
Kanalisadeh’s work on Ethics, Turkish (159). The KUab-es~siasct-fee~tedbir eUmem^ 
hhet ve hifaz, er-rccasvt, or Sirr-cla. rar (the secret of secrets), a work perfectly 
unknown before, and which was at first mistaken for a translation of the Politics of 
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Aristotle. It is a pattern of Arabian ealligrapiiy, and came originally from the library 
of the Tsherkese Mamelukes of Sultan Aboo-Nusv Kaitbi ( 160). 

Theology. — Two beautiful MSS. of the Koran, of modern dates (161 and 162). 
Commentaries on the same by Samakhshcrce and Biszavee(163) 164). Abu Shame’s 
commentary on the Shatibia; the 2d volume (166). Nesefee’s articles of faith of 
Islamism (267) ; with a commentary and scholia (167, 268, &c.). Khalkliali’s Glos- 
sfLTy to Devani’s commentary (240). Nasir-ed-din Toosy’s Tedshrid, with a commen- 
tary (257). The Arabic Psalter, or pretended Psalms of David, a copy of which 
is also in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; this MS. is of the datt^ A.H. 1018. (172). 

IVlATiiE^fATiCAL SCIENCES.— Tlic Kernel of Mathematics, by Beha-cd-din Atnilee 
(259). A commentary on Ibn-el- Haim’s Arithmetic (174). Sliems-cd-din Samer- 
kaiidi’s Klements of Geometry, with 35 figures after Euclid, wdth a commcntai-y (254). 
A commentary and a glossary to Tshagminee’s Astronomy (175, 179) ; Ijarec’s com- 
mentary on Alee Kooshdshce’s Astronomy (176). Several works on the use of the 
astrolabe, some of which are in Persian ; some small treatises on several kinds of 
quadrants ; one on the almanack ; and another on the art of pointing, &c. 

Medicine.— MudsIierrebat-el-Kawass, a work on the powers of bodies of the three 
natural kingdoms, by a son of the famous Avenzoar (200). On the Preservation and 
Restoration of Health, by Saleeh ben Kasr : Turkish, of the middle of the ITtli cen- 
tury (101). A Turkish dispeiisatoiy (Ahrubatlin), pretended to lie translated from the 
Greek by Omar Effendi and his father, under IMuhammed IV. (202). Another 
JPharmacopaia (212); and lastly a couple of works (20.3, 204) belonging to the Ilm-el 
bah and rather a singular appendugc to a school and temple libniry. 

Many of these works, and amongst these the most valuable, are in an imper- 
fect condition ; others, it will be seen, have already been printed. Some, it 
would appear, have been lost, or carried off', on their way from Tiflis to the 
capital. Dr, Frrnhn assures us, that the catalogue raisonue of this collection 
which he has made, in conjunction with the two persons mentioned before, 
will furnish materials to fill up many chasms in our works on Eastern literature, 
and rectify a great mass of errors with respect to Mohammedan bibliography 
and literary history, which have been for ages transferred from one author to 
another. 


POPULATION OF CHINA. 

The Canton Register of October 3, has some remarks upon the population of 
China, in which it is stated that in the Ta^tsing-hwuy^tcen, the emperor Kicn- 
lung mention.^ that in the 49th year of Kang-he (A.JX 17^0), soon after the 
conquest, which had thinned the population, the remaining inhabitants in 
China was only 23,312,200 ; but that, the year preceding his writing, which was 
A.D. 1703, the amount made out from the returns sent in from all the provin- 
ces, was 307,467,200. The census was, therefore, taken before Lord Macart- 
ney’s visit to Pekin, where that nobleman was informed that the population of 
China was 333,000,000, which enormous sum staggered the credibility of 
Europeans. The emperor states that the increase in the population since 171O 
bad been about fifteen-fold, which would make the amount 345,000,000 : this 
shews that there is no error in the numeration. The emperor further states 
that, after the conquest, large tracts of land, which were unoccupied, were 
given in fee to any who would undertake to cultivate them ; poor applicants 
had cattle and implements of husbandry given them by government. The 
emperor adds that the land did not yield sufficient to feed its occupants. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 

Royal Asiatic Society^ April 3rf.— Sir George Staunton, Bart., V.P., presid- 
ed at the meeting of this day. 

Amongst tlie donations presented were the following, viz, — from the Flon. 
East-India Company, Wilson’s Catalogue of the Mackenzie Collection^ and 
Coldingham’s Madras Observatory Papers ; from Chas. Wilkins, Esq., his 
Sanscrit Grammar y and Sanscrit Radicals; from Colonel Ilopkinson, C.B., 
fragments of human bones, military weapons, vases, &c., taken by him out of 
a tiinuiliis near liydrabad. These articles were found at a considerable depth 
in a kind of coftin, and enclosed in sand; there is not the slightest appearance 
of a village or even of a tank near these remains, but from the bones bearing 
evident marks of having been burnt, it is supposed to have been the tomb of a 
Hindu. The articles of metal, when exposed, appeared perfect, but crumbled 
to pieces when touched : the sword and spear resemble in form those still in 
use, but the vessels of pottery are of a shape now unknown ; the cups are 
similar both in shape and material to those used by the p,hoongecs (priests) of 
Ava. All the inquiries Colonel H. could make, failed in eliciting a single con- 
jecture as to the probable time when these relics were deposited in the 
tumulus, i Other donations were presented from Professor Frauhn, the Royal 
Academy of Turin, &c. &c. 

Ilis Highness the Pacha of Egypt was proposed by the coiincil for election 
as an honorary member of the Society, and the meeting having, conformably 
with the twelfth article of the Society’s Regulations, proceeded to an imme- 
diate ballot, his Highness was unanimously elected an honorary member 
accordingly. 

George Tumour, Esq., of the Ceylon civil service, was elected a non-resi- 
dent member of the Society. 

Captain Edward Sabine, secretary R.S., having made his payments, and 
6igned the obligation book, was introduced and admitted a member. 

Major Price’s extracts from the Maalctchaut e Dura Shekohy w'ere read in 
continuation. 

The extract read this day comprised part of the fortieth treatise of the w’ork 
referred to, which contains twenty-four discourses on speech and writing, and 
on the senses external and internal, together with the preliminary chapter of 
the Zaud ul Moussauferiny or traveller’s viaticum,” composed by Nausser, 
the son of Khossrou, a lineal descendant of the Arabian prophet. From the 
reference made to this work in the Alaaletchauty it would appear to have been 
written about the middle of the ninth century of our era, that is, when Ethel- 
wulph, the son of Egbert, filled the throne of England ; and it accordingly 
presents a very curious specimen of the notions entertained in the East, at a 
remote period, upon the operations of the human mind. 

The writer first speaks of time as the obstetric medium by which all the 
varieties of animal and vegetable creation are ushered into life. Time again, 
he observes, is included in duration. Every thing allowed to arrive at perfec- 
tion, whether in man or other than man, is also destined finally to perish 
through the same means and gradation by which it was produced. In confir- 
mation of this is cited the verse of the Koran : ** After decay comes repro- 
duction ; and after reproduction, decay.” 
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He then remarks upon the duty of every intelligent being to examine into 
the nature of his own existence, whence he came and whither he shall go ; 
reflecting that, while in this world, he is under the influence of a two-fold 
action, that of increase and diminution, from which there is no exemption : 
but there can be no action or motion unconnected with time ; and time moves 
in two separate sections, that which is past, and that which is not yet come ; 
and between these two there is an interval incapable of division, like the line 
between the snn and the shade, which belongs to neither. He designates this 
interval tiouf — which has neither distance nor extension — belonging neither to 
time past nor to that which is to come. Through life, man finds himself 
placed in this interval of now — the time past being ever on the increase in pro- 
portion as these intervals are added to it, just as in numbers the aggregate of 
millions is but the accumulation of units. The remainder of the chapter is 
occupied with the detail of the author’s motives and design in writing the work. 

A portion of Sir Wm. Jones’s letters to the late Mr. Davis were then read. 
They principally related to the paper on Hindu Astronomy, written by the 
latter gentleman, and published in the second volume of the Asiatic Researches. 
In one of them is an inquiry relative to the Jatdmdsi, or true Indian spike- 
nard, upon which the president wrote an essay, contained in the third volume 
of the same work. He asks whether the curled locks of it, wliich the drug- 
gists sell dry, arc the roots of the Baccharis, or only bundles of fibres shooting 
from the bottom of the stem ? observing, that the Europeans, who never saw 
the fresh plant, are divided in opinion upon the question. 

April l7ih.^A meeting was held as usual this day, the Right Hon. Sir Gore 
Ouselcy, Bart., V.P., in the chair. 

Donations were presented from Mrs. Ileber, of seven spears, three fans 
(each made of a leaf of the Talpat palm), two Singhalese bows, a vhabuk or 
whip, a punkah made of kuskus grass, and a shield ; from .1. F. Davis, Esep 
Hunter’s Views in the Mysore, fort}' in number ; and from Sir 'fhos. Strange, 
the Addenda to his work on Hindu law. 

Lieut. Colonel Henry John Bowler and Major Alexander Anderson, both 
members of the Madras Auxiliary to the Royal Asiatic Society, were proposed, 
and, as such, immediately balloted for and elected. 

The reading of Captain Low’s account of the Siamese Buddha was conti- 
nued. The extract related to the PJirabaaty or sacred footstep of the Buddha, 
worshipped by the Siamese. A copy of the original impression accompanies 
the paper, and was exhibited at the meeting. It is divided into not less than a 
hundred compartments, exclusive of the toes, each containing some emblem ; 
each of the toes contains a double figure of the lotus. The original is cut in 
a rock, which is enclosed in a temple. La Loubere states it to be five or six 
times as long as a man’s foot, and proportionably broad ; and says that the 
Siamese believe the elephants, rhinoceroses, and all the other beasts of the 
forest, worship it, when no one is near. This is considered by the Buddhists to 
be the impression of the right foot of Buddha ; that of his left being the one 
existing at the top of Adam’s Peak in Ceylon. Capt.Low next refers toWilford’s 
observations upon the various footsteps of this kind existing in different parts 
of the world; and notices the similarity between a PJirahaat and the cele- 
brated Membine table said to have been discovered on a mummy by Mont- 
faucon.* 

This paper was followed by the section of Colonel Kennedy’s Analysis of 

* The genuineness of this relic of antiquity h.is, however, been called in ({ucstion. 
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Maliommedan Law, referring to the relations of private life ; which was suc- 
ceeded by a further selection from the letters of Sir Wm. Jones, which con- 
tained some curious observations relative to the antiquity of the Hindu laws 
and literature, and exhibited in a very interesting manner the ardent enthusiasm 
with which that distinguished scholar devoted himself to the pursuit of oriental 
literature. 

The meeting adjourned to the 1st of May. 

Asiatic Society of Calculta , — At a meeting of this Society, held on the 8th 
November, Sir C. Grey, president, in the chair, a letter was read from Mr. 
Cosmo De Kuros, declining the monthly allowance ofibred him by the Society, 
and any assistance until his visit to Calcutta. 

An account of the Jains, by the secretary, was read, in continuation of his 
account of the Hindu sects. 

Various donations were received for the museum and library. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta , — A meeting of this Society took 
|»lacc on the 4th July; MrrOgilvy in the chair. 

A paper entitled “ Memoranda on Cholera,” was presented by Mr. Dickson, 
assistant surgeon, H.M. 30th regt., which was read and discussed. 

Mr. Dickson considers cholera a neuralgie disease, or one originating in 
morbid action of the nervous system. Epilepsy, he remarks, is as often the 
effects of irritation in the digestive organs as of direct disease of the brain. 
It may be produced also by various poisons. Although in India, where epi- 
demic cholera is found, — he conceives, more frequently arising from a vitiated 
atmosphere, — he does not recognise any difference between the train of symp- 
toms induced by the action of arsenic injected into a vein, and that observed 
in cholera. The bite of certain snakes, concussion of the brain or stomach 
from a blow, and, occasionally, surgical operations, are followed by a similar 
disorder. It is a frequent result, he maintains, of gun-shot w'ounds, and the 
hydrocyanic and oxalic acids will produce it in its most fatal form, as will a 
stroke of lightning or electricity. “ In short, whatever, directly or indirectly, 
by immediate contact or by S3'mpathy, irritates or >veakcns the nervous 
energy, will, according to its degree of violence and rapidity, produce parti- 
cular affections more or less approaching to this terrific disease. When death 
Is an immediate consequence, w’c shall not perhaps be able to detect a single 
inordid appearance on dissection ; but where the fatalit}' shall have been slow, 
we have congestion, and if still more slowly induced, w’e have inHamniation, 
and even gangrene superseding.” In cholera, he contends, the brain loses 
its control over the nerves of motion. In this disease, an action, analogous 
to that which takes place in the vascular system under the influence of dry 
gangrene, takes place in the nervous. The muscles of the toes and fingers 
first act irregularly, and the irregular action extends upwards, until the nerves 
of respiration and secretion escape from the control of the brain, when the 
issue of course must be fatal. According to the degree of nervous irritation 
will be the effect upon the secreting organs. This is illustrated by the mode 
in which the passion of grief acts upon the lachrymal organs. In common or 
moderate cases the tears flow profusely ; but when the feelings of the sufferer 
are completcl}' absorbed in this depressing passion, the lachrymal secretion 
ceases entirely for a time, and the eyes are glazed and dr}'. In cholera, this 
is not the only secretion that ceases, — the liver secrets no bile, the skin no 
perspiration, or if it docs, it is the cold clammy sweat that exudes from the 
atonic veins of the moribund. 
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If it be objected, as an argument against the brain being the primary sent of 
disease, that the patient is rational to the last, wc know, reasons Mr. Dickson, 
that the sensific and motiiic portion of a nerve, are, to a certain extent, in- 
dependent of each other, and it is the motific portion over which the brain 
loses its influence in cholera. This is the most essential to life; the idiot has, 
for the most part, but little sense of pain, and can bear intense heat and cold 
with impunity. The sensific nerves arc blunted, but having still the motific 
power in all his muscles, and what is more to our purpose, in those of respi- 
ration, life in him not unfrcquently proceeds to a good old age. The cholera 
patient, on the contrary, is sensible of pain to the last ; he complains of the 
weight of a blanket, and in a bath at 100° he feels the heat insupportable; but 
his muscular powers arc prostrate, his stomach and bowels become palsied, 
and the respiratory organs arc unable to continue their functions.’* 

The more the lungs collapse, in consequence of losing their nervous energy, 
or being no longer under the control of the brain, the blood pursues its course 
with greater difficulty, and becomes black and viscid, from not getting its pro- 
per volume of oxygen. The condition of a pcrso4i, whose lungs arc collapsed 
from an artificial cause, is analogous to that of a person in Indian cholera. 
The dreadful thirst complained of in this disease is also common to other 
aficctions, in which there is a difficulty of respiring. It is the bitterest feeling 
of the wounded in a field of battle, and of those who have lost much blood. 

The appearances after death of those who have died of cholera are pre- 
cisely the same, he remarks, with those found in an animal that has been 
strangled, drowned, or poisoned by noxious vapours, viz. a collapsed state of 
the lungs, a loaded condition of the brain, the right side of the heart, and, in 
a word, of all the internal veins, with black arterial blood. 

With respect to the treatment : viewing cholera as a disease of debility, 
Mr. Dickson is decidedly opposed to the practice of venesection. The 
strongest stimulants ought to be administered the moment the symptoms of 
the disease appear ; he places no reliance on calomel as a remedy, and blisters 
only torture. In an early stage of the disease, he thinks that, on the principle 
of counter-irritation, cold affusion could not fail to be useful. The warm 
bath, he conceives, only weakens. Arsenic, he thinks, might prove bcuo- 
ficial, as well as the hydrocyanic acid. He condemns the practice of covering 
up the patient, inasmuch as the skin is thus kept from absorbing the oxygen 
from the atmosphere, which, in this disease, lie asserts, it has the power of 
doing to a greater extent than at any other time. Ablution with cold water 
being particularly grateful to the patient, Mr. Dickson apprehends that the 
akin, to a certain extent, has the power of absorbing, and even of decom- 
posing water. Can the water, in this instance, contribute to his relief in a 
analogous manner to what takes place in sprinkling the fluid on the nearly 
decayed fire of the smithy?” — Ca/. Gov. Gaz. 

A meeting of this Society was held on the 3d October, when a paper by Dr. 
Hardie was read, on the production and effects of malaria in the valley of 
Oudeypoor. 

Dr. Hardie appears to concur with Dr. McCulloch in his conclusions 
generally respecting this extensive morbific cause. Although, he observes, 
some of the diseases attributed by Dr. McCulloch to malaria arc, compara- 
tively speaking, rare in this country, yet when we consider the universal 
occurrence of disease from this source^ over the whole of the Indian empire, 
we shall have little reason to congratulate ourselves on our exemption from 
any of the occasional effects of this poison. Not only fever, in all its varied 
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forms, but that still more dreadful scourge cholera, is, according to Dr. Me 
Culloch, attributed to it. When, however, to these we add dysentery, rheu- 
matism in all its varied forms of sciatica, tic douloureux, neuralgia, tooth-ache, 
and rheumatic ophthalmia, and the most melancholy of all afflictions, mania ; 
our cause of wonder is, that any of us should escape from the effects of 
malaria. 

Many of those more trifling affections too, of which we hear people con- 
stantly complain, but which can hardly be exactly termed diseases, are attri- 
butable to the same source, as restlessness, loss of appetite, bodily and mental 
languor, and many of those undefined sensations which we arc in the habit of 
calling bilious and dyspeptic. 

With respect to the peculiar locality of Oudeypoor itself. Dr. Ilardie states, 
that it enjoys the unenviable distinction of exhibiting, within a narrow circle, 
every possible combination of circumstances which have been thought favour- 
able to the production of malaria, and yet the place enjoys a very fair reputa- 
tion as to salubrity, although there can be no doubt, as is shown by Dr. 
llardic, that the poison does exist, and that to a great extent, in the valley 
and neighbourhood. 

Although, according to his personal experience, the number of casualties 
in the place has been very few, generally speaking, yet he states that there is 
abundant evidence of the existence of malaria to a great extent, the correct- 
ness of which assertion, he thinks, will not be called in question, when it is 
known that there is scarcely an individual inhabitant of the valley of Oudey- 
poor who has not suffered, more or less, from intermittent fever. During the 
months of August, September, October, and November, there are great num- 
bers of individuals on the sick list ; and although the mortality has always 
been small in proportion to the number of the sick, still cases of severe jungle 
fever yearly occur ; but for the most part, in native cases, of a tractable 
nature. 

Besides fever, there are many cases of rheumatism, which he does not hesi- 
tate to refer to malaria as a cause. This disease is exceedingly common in the 
valley, both in its usual and neuralgic form, 60:, 

The inhabitants of Oudeypoor arc hardy and intelligent. The Rajpoots are 
a strong, manly-looking race, entirely different from the people of Bengal. 
They are extremely shrewd and quick, and although much cannot. Dr. Hardie 
conceives, be said for their moral qualities, still their character displays nothing 
of that imbecility of mind which Dr. McCulloch states is so remarkable in the 
inhabitants of countries where malaria is abundantly produced. The poorer 
classes, indeed, more especially the Bheels and Mcenhas, are certainly a dimi- 
nutive race; but this appears more to depend on the poorness and scantiness 
of their food, and on the kind of life which, as professed plunderers, they arc 
obliged to lead, while their bodily activity is proverbial, and as far as can be 
judged of individuals so circumstanced, though they be ignorant in the extreme, 
this does not arise from mental deficiency. That they have cunning enough, 
and courage enough, to render themselves feared by their Rajpoot masters, 
there has been good reason to conclude. Neither does it appear that the ave- 
rage length of human life is shorter in the Oudeypoor than in other apparently 
more healthy districts; and there are many individuals, among his native 
acquaintances, whom Dr. llardic could point out as goodly specimens of hale 
old men^ for Asiatics at least. 

Malaria is supposed to be a compound gas, whose existence is only known 
to us from its effects on the animal economy. According to greater or less 
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dilution with the atmosphere, i^c. will be its virulence. Particular spots, 
therefore, are more dangerous than others, although wJiy they should be so is 
not sufficiently obvious, at least in the present state of physiological science. 
It does not appear to ascend to a great height in the atmosphere, for some- 
times a person standing erect will escape the effects of the poison, who would 
immediately be affected by it in the recumbent posture; and the difference in 
salubrity, especially in this country, of a chamber on the ground floor and an 
upper room, is proverbial. That cholera is produced by malaria, or some such 
cause, is no original opinion of Dr. Hardie’s, it having already been repeatedly 
adverted to. That gentleman, we think, justly urges, that all who are acquainted 
with the history of the disease, will admit the great probability of this patho- 
logical deduction. The peculiarly capricious course which this dreadful scourge 
frequently pursues, sometimes attacking those on the one siile of a river, 
sometimes those on the other, and sometimes raging round some particular 
spots, while the inhabitants of those spots escape entirely, clearly indicates 
that the generation of the poison which causes the disease is local, and that it 
depends more on a peculiar state of the soil than on the atmosphere. 

According to native accounts, cholera has been known at Oudeypoor from 
time immemorial. For the last three years, however, the place has been 
unusually free from its attacks; though in Ajniere, Jeypoor, See, it has raged 
with uncommon violence. The time of its appearance is towards the end of 
the season of the hot winds, and it is of rare occurrence at any other period 
of the year. It is stated by the natives uniformly to disappear after the rains 
have fairly set in, when the atmosphere becomes cool and agreeable, and the 
exposed bottoms of the lakes have again been covered with water; and what 
is worthy of remark, it has generally been found that women, and individuals 
of the Jain tribe, have been much more liable to its attacks than the Rajpoots 
and Mussulmans, The Jains form a very numerous body in Oudeypoor, and 
the niortalit\' among them is stated to be always in a proportion fearfully great. 
Is the circumstance attributable to the more substantial and generous nature of 
the food consumed by the Rajpoots, or to the enormous quantities of opium 
which they are in the daily habit of swallowing? 

“ In the city of Oudeypoor there are particular houses which have alwaj^s 
been found to be particularly iinhcalth}', and itr many of oiir cantonments 
there arc particular bungalows and compounds which our servants strongl}' 
recommend us not to occupy. These warnings ought not to be altogether 
disregarded. Though w’e do not participate in the superstitious terrors of the 
natives, who never fail to attribute the unhealthincss of such spots to super- 
natural agency, still the most extensive experience has proved that certain 
spots are peculiarly unhealthy, though we frequently cannot assign any cause 
why they should be so.” 

With reference to the introduction of malaria into the system, and its 
agency as a poison. Dr. Hardie thinks the most rational supposition is, that we 
inhale it during respiration, the lungs being thus the medium of its introduc- 
tion. Portions of it, Iiowxvcr, may possibly be absorbed by the siib-cutaneous 
vessels, from atmospheres impregnated with it ; or still more probably, per- 
haps, from bathing in waters saturated with the poison. Though we he unac- 
quainted with the modus operandi of malaria, we know, at least, that it has 'a 
most powerful influence on the nervous system (the brain, of course, included); 
indeed it appears to be the principal, or rather, perhaps, we ought to say, the 
original seat of the disease. Whetlier this morbific influence be exerted 
directly, or whether the poison be, in the first instance, absorbed and mingled 
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whh the bloody is a question for discussion. That the functions of the glan« 
dular system are dependent on the iiervousy we are well aware of, and any 
general derangement in the latter necessarily infers a corresponding derange- 
ment in the former. Hence we may account for the diseased state of the 
secretions in diseases induced by malaria; and to this same derangement in 
the nervous system we may attribute the torpidity of the bowels, as also the 
irritability of the stomach, and in general of the nerves of sense ; which irri- 
tability frequently gives place to a complete and general torpidity . — CaL Gov. 
Gaz, 


AgrwuUural and JIorlicnHtirid Society of Calcutta, — At a meeting of this 
Society, held on the iJlst October, Sir Edward 11 van, president, in the chair. 
Dr. Carey was requested to accept the office of additional vice-pre^sident, which 
the reverend genlleman accepted. 

Amongst the native gentlemen admitted members of the Society on this 
occasion, were Malta Raja Metcrjeet Singh, and his Highness Shumsoodowlah, 
nawaub of Dacca. 

Mr. Nathaniel Alexander presented to the meeting a paper, by Mr. Wilkin- 
son, of London, on indigo, as a mercantile speculation, and some additions 
to his own essay on that subject, presented at the last meeting. 

Mr. Wilkinson deems that he has, beyond all doubt, established the impor- 
tant fact, that the cultivation of indigo in India has been rapidly extending 
during the last four years, and has arrived, as evidenced by the last crop, at an 
amount unprecedented in the history of the article. There is no question, he 
thinks, that the means of producing indigo in India are ultiinated. The new 
lands, and these he asserted are in abundance, are more productive than those 
now in use. Every year must improve the system of the planter and the 
manufacturers, as well in the preparation of the indigo as in providing against 
great failures in the crop, either from droughts or inundations; of which fact 
the crop of 182G is the best proof, having, according to the reports of it, from 
the time of the sowing continually to its maturity and housing, been exposed 
to every disadvantage of early drought and late iiuuidatiou, and yet yielding 
90,000 maiinds I” 

“ It is evident (Mr. W. proceeds) that the spur has been given to extend 
cultivation, and that the tide of over-production in this article has set in 
through India, in the same way in which in other foreign produce it has even- 
tually brought down prices to the level of the cost of production.” If this be 
conceded as fact, it is of main importance in considering the future currency 
of the article. In short, Mr. W’ilkinson evidently considers indigo as far 
advanced in price beyond its natural level, whence it follows that it must have 
a considerable fall. 

Mr. Wilkinson is at issue with some of the facts clearly demonstrated in the 
paper of Mr. Alexander. For instance, Mr. Wilkinson thinks that new lands 
are to be easily got in Bengal, and that they are more productive than the old ; 
Mr. Alexander is of a very opposite opinion. Mr. Wilkinson endeavours to 
make it out that there is Over-production ; Mr. Alexander, on the other hand, 
shews that production has prudently and properly kept pace with demand. 
Had we no more cogent reason, therefore, than his view being the most cheeiv 
ing one, we would rather lean to the opiuions'and experience of the latter 
gentleman, who docs not appear to dread so much from foreign competition 
as the former, but expresses his conviction, that we may fairly calculate on no 
decrease in the demand for Bengal indigo from the produce of South America, 
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and that we have a fair prospect^ if peace continues, of a very considerable 
increase in the consumption of continental Europe. We possess the greatest 
of advantages in the cheapness of manufacture and excellence of the quality 
of our indigo; and to continue the prosperity of the trade, we have only to 
continue to conduct it with the same prudence and forbearance which have 
hitherto regulated it.” 

We cannot conclude these observations better than with the following note 
taken from the same paper, which, besides being apposite, is interesting in a 
general sense. 

” It may be said that there are vast parts of land applicable for indigo culti- 
vation iii the most eastern districts of Bengal ; but these districts are at present 
overrun with forests and jungle, and are so scantily supplied with inhabitants, 
that it would require ages to bring them into general cultivation. The popula- 
tion even of that part of Bengal which is now occupied by indigo is too scanty 
for its manufacture, and the planters have supplied themselves with workmen 
from the hilly country between Burdwaii and ^Jagpo^e. The people who inha- 
bit this country' are savages, living mostly in trees, who trust to hunting for 
their precarious subsistence. These now come down in bands of from 100 to 
1,000, under their sirdars, with their families, and contract with the planter 
for two or three years ; who pays a monthly sum for each individual of the 
family, and provides them with huts, forming them into a colony : by this 
means employment is given to a vast number of these hill people, who will 
gradually introduce improvements into their own country, and convert their 
wastes of jungle into cultivated land, through the knowledge and wealth they 
have acquired during their sojourn in the plains of Bengal.” — Ibid, 

A special meeting of this Society was held in the Town-hall, on the 25th 
November ; Sir Edward Ryan in the chair. 

Read a letter from Mr. Molony, deputy secretary to Government, to Mr. 
Robison, secretary to the Society, dated 20tli October last, communicating 
the desire of the Right Hon. the Governor General in Council to promote 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco, of a superior description, as well as 
to improve the quality of raw silk, and of other articles of raw produce, 
calculated for the home market ; as also the disposition of Government to 
co-operate in such measures and arrangements as may appear likely to con- 
duce to the above end ; and requesting the Society to report, for the infor- 
mation of his Lordship in Council, the mode in which it may appear to them 
the aid of Government can be most usefully given, it being understood that it 
was not the intention of Government to interfere in any manner with the pro^ 
ceedings of the Society. 

The President submitted the following draft of a circular which he proposed 
should be translated into French, Spanish, Italian^ German, and two at least 
of the native languages of India, and circulated by the Foreign Secfretary, 
Mr. Peddington. 

Circular, Sir : The Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India hdvd 
directed me to request your kind attention to the present Circular. The 
Society are convinced that the freest possible exchange of the natural pro- 
ductions of every country will be found in the end most conducive to the 
prosperity of all : and guided by these principles, they desire to offer, both to 
Societies and individuals, in every quarter of the globe, any of the agricultural 
and horticultural products of India, or any information relative thereto, which 
may be desired in exchange for such as may be forwarded or communicated 
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U> them* It will be most gratifying to the Society if ypu can point out to 
them any desiderata which can be supplied from India, or if you can by any 
means forward to them seeds, plants, useful communications or suggestions. 
The Society will feel much obliged by your giving every publicity in your power 
to this communication/* 

The following paragraph from the Sumachar Durpun^ in reply to some re- 
marks in a native paper respecting this Society, is amusing :—** We under- 
stand that a communication has been made from the Government to the 
Agricultural Society, reqdesting information of the means best adapted to en- 
courage the cultivation of the great staple commodities of the country — 
cotton, sugar, tobacco, and silk. We have not heard as yet of the reply 
which has been given. The Chundrika talks in terms of contempt of the 
Agricultural Society, and insinuates that it has accomplished little beyond 
promoting the cultivation of ga?'/tc and onions, which it is forbidden to the 
Hindoos to eat. The editor appears to think that it ought to have been 
the great object of this Society to make rice cheaper, and that until this be 
accomplished it cannot be supposed to have done much. We have never yet 
heard that the Society has been very solicitous about the cultivation of 
onions and garlic, but it has laboured diligently to improve the fruits of the 
country, and to introduce new fruit-trees from other parts of the world. 
It has assiduously endeavoured to encourage the raising of belter vegetables of 
every kind than the country before possessed ; and the show of vegetables 
at its annual exhibition proves beyond a doubt that more care and attention 
on the part of the gardener would improve both the size and quality of vege- 
tables. In a country where the food of the inhabitants is confined almost 
exclusively to vegetables, wc should think the improvement of them would 
be an object of general solicitude.’* 

Asiatic Society of Paris. — At the meeting of this Society, on the 2d Novem- 
ber,' the committees appointed to superintend the printing of the following 
works, reported that the Saconlala wants only the printing of the Introduc- 
tion and a few of the notes to be completed ; and that the last proof of Men- 
cius was about to be pulled. The Georgian Grammar and the Manohoo Dic- 
tionary/ are about to be sent to the royal press. Eleven half-sheets of the 
Latin and Chinese Dictionary of F. Basil, of Glcmona, are printed. 

M. Eugene Burnouf presented a Import from the committee, appointed at a 
previous meeting, on the collection of MSS. and antiquities brought from 
India by M. Belanger. 

: The report stated that the collection comprehends a considerable number of 
Burman MSS., several Indian inscriptions copied from monuments, and mostly 
Mcompanied by English translations ; some vocabularies of the dialects of the 
north of Hindustan, drawings of the ruins of Mahamalaipoor, two Chinese 
works, and some medical treatises in Hindustani and Bengali, 
r The Burman MSS. arc twent 3 '-three in number, written on palm leaves, and 
well preserved. Two are medical treatises ; another is a treatise on the ele- 
Bients, which are connected, in the opinion of the Burmese, with the science 
of medicine. Another MS. consists of two parts ; one a religious work in 
Pali, with a commentary in Burman ; the other a poem in honour of Buddha. 
A treatise on legislation, entitled The Laws of Government,** an historical 
introduction to which refers to the time of King Dhammasatta, celebrated in 
the Buddhic history of the Singalese and Burmese. Various details in this 
work prove that at this period, which must be anterior to the seventh century 
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before Christ, the difference between the sects of Brahma and Buddha was not* 
so strong)}' marked as subsequently.” The Pali text is accompanied by an 
ample Burman commentary, which repeats the words of the original. An his- 
torical work in Burman, with a mixture of Pali words in greater plenty than is 
usually seen in books written in the vernacular tongue, contains a history of 
Arracan, and is entitlcil Rajasankhou, Another appears to be a history of the 
ancient kings. A life of an ancient Burman king contemporary with the deifi- 
cation of Ootama is written in a style which contains a less infusion of Pali 
words than the others. There are also, a History of Ootama, shewing where 
he set his Fool,” and a “ History of the Birth of Buddha in Narada.” This 
latter work is curious, the report says, ** inasmuch as it makes us acquainted 
with one of the parts of a vast collection which comprehends 550 books. The 
Buddhists of Ceylon and of Ultra-Gangetic India give the title of Jatdka to 
the narrative delivered by Ootama himself of his existences in this world ante- 
rior to his deification. They reckon no less than 550, amongst which ten are 
distinguished by their superior celebrity and interest. The Narada-jaiakam is 
the fifth of this choice collection, to which also belongs another of M. Belan- 
ger’s MSS., the Kemi’-valthouy or “ History of Nemi,” one of fhe most re- 
nowned births of Buddha. These two treatises appear to deserve being consi- 
dered as amongst the most important acquisitions in the collection.” The 
most curious of the philosophical works is a very voluminous MS., containing 
a long dialogue between Buddha and his disciple Ananda, on the al>struse phi- 
losophy of the Buddhists, to the knowledge of which it may afford a key. 

The inscriptions from Central India present, for the most part, different 
forms of the Devanagari character. The first, taken frojn the entry to a cavern 
in theVindya mountains, is anew specimen 6f the undecy[)hcred character in 
the inscription of Firouz-lath. The second, taken from a place not far from 
the same cjivern, is legible, and indicates that it was made by Annnta Varma. 
The third was copied near Bilsn, in the Vindya, and is curious from the exact 
resemblance of the characters to the Devanagari used in the soutli of India. 
The two next are extremely long, and contain a strange mixture of Devana- 
gari characters with forms borrowed from the Tcloogoo and Malayalim. Ano- 
ther inscription is the same given by Mr. Babington, in the Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Si^ciety* from a pagoda near Mahamalaipoor, 

The drawings are in numlier eight, and represent some of the sculptures on 
the rocks of Mahamalaipoor, already given by Mr. Babington, in the paper 
already referred to ; one of M. Belanger’s drawings represents a whole view of 
the mountain. The report adds : ‘‘ these drawings, although not comprehend- 
ing probably a tenth part of the mythological scenes which Mr. Babington has 
represented, arc so far interesting, that they prove the extreme exactness of 
the artist to whom we arc indebted for the plates in the Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of liondon. We can affirm that these arc in every point iden- 
tical with the sketches of M. Belanger ; that the same defects arc found in 
both, which disfigure the great majority of Indian sculptures, and that, from 
all appearance, the originals have not been more improved by one artist than 
by another. We have deemed it necessary to make this remark, because the 
perfection of some models of Indian art, published in England, has inspired 
some persons with doubts as to the fidelity of the representations.” 

With respect to the vocabularies of the various dialects, the Oordoo, Ben- 
gali, Singalcse, Brij-Bhakkn, and Pushtoo, the committee think that, with the 
exception of the two last, they can adil little to what we know already. 

♦ Vol. il. plate I.**. 
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Geographical Society of Paris. — The general half-yearly meeting of thi« 
Society took place on tlic 30th March : M. Hyde de Neuvillc presided at a 
very brilliant assembly. 

M. tie la Roquettc^ the secretary, read extracts of the correspondence and 
a list of the fniblications presented by the government and by learned persons ; 
and MM. Jouunnin, de la Roquette, and du Bocage delivered the reports of 
three committees. One of these reports was on the annual prize for the most 
important geographical discovery : the committee adjudged a gold medal of 
500 francs to M. Rene Caillie, for his travels in Central Africa; another of 
equal value to the widow of Major Laing ; anti an honourable mention to M. 
Dumont D’Urville. Another report was on the prize offered for travels in 
Babylonia and Chaldea, in which the committee were of opinion that the only 
inemoir transmitted to the Societ}', not being satisfactory to the wishes ex- 
pressed in the programme, was not entitled to the ])rizc. 

M. Joiiiard, vice-president, reported, in the name of the Central Com- 
mittee, that the subject of the prize for researches into the origin of the diffe- 
rent people scatterctl throughout Oceania, or the isles of the great ocean, 
situated to the south-east of the continent of Asia, which had been oflered 
unsuccessfully for several years past, should be withdrawn, and a new subject, 
“ On the origin of the Asiatic Negroes,’* substituted in its place. 

VAUIKTIES. 

Turkish Women, — M. rontanier, a late French traveller in Turkey, gives a 
description of Turkish wives which but little accords with the vulgar notions 
of their servitiule and subjection. He was requested by a Turk of Amassia, 
who considered M. Fonlauier to be a jibysician, to visit his wife, a woman of 
extraordinary beauty, who [)reteuded to be ill. “ Prior to entering the harem, 
the host desired me to remain in the court till every thing was arranged for niy 
introduction. The ladyilid not put herself out of the way, either for her hus- 
band or for me. It would be dillicult to find a more beautiful creature : her 
bracelets and necklace were set with emeralds; she wore a velvet robe em- 
broidered with gold; her pipe was ornamented with diamonds ; the clasp of 
her girdle and herrings were of precious stones. As soon as I was seated, she 
ordered her iicgresses to bring me a pij}c and cofiec, and then detailed to me 
her complaints, which appeared rather imaginary than real. 1 advised exer- 
cise and change of air. “ There it is,” said she ; “ 1 am the daughter of a 
Curd ; I can climb mountains and tame coursers ; formerly 1 roved at will 
about the country, without a veil to cover me; for of what use can that be to 
a virtuous woman ? Then I lived, I breathed; now I must shut myself up, or 
move with sober pace, accompanied by a troop of slaves, to visit a parcel of 
dull Turkish women. Yes; air, and above all, liberty, would be of service 
to me.” The husband did not listen to my advice with near so much satisfac- 
tion as his wife ; she perceived this, and desired him, very unceremoniously, 
to go and order more cofiec, and to return when he was called. He went, 
leaving us iete-a-tclc. The lady then begun: “ You see that old wretch? It 
is lie who is the cause of my malady, which is nothing but the eunui which 
the bight of him inspires. Me is unfortunate, ar.d what pleasure 'Can there be 
with a man without power or authority, and who is, moreover, destitute of 
money. Is there no means, my dear soul, of getting rid of the sight of him? 
You are the j)rincc of physicians, the cream of doctors ; is there no medica- 
ment which, by the help of Ood, may deliver me from him? Oli, then I 
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triiould return into the country, where I enjoyed luch health, and would quit 
this city, which I pray God to overthrow /" 

Vnkerns in Asia. — A writer in the Universel, whom we suspect to be M. 
Klaproth, adverting to the information obtained by the late Major Latter,* 
respecting the existence of an animal in Tibet closely resembling the unicorn 
of the ancients, has revived the belief of naturalists in the existence of this 
hitherto fabulous animal, by adducing testimonies thereto from oriental writ* 
Sags. He remarks that, previous to Major Latter’s report, the Catholic mis- 
sionaries, who returned to Europe from China, by way of Tibet and Nepal, 
in the seventeenth century, mentioned that the unicorn was found in that part 
of the great desert which bounds China to the west, where they crossed the 
great wall; that Capt. Turner, when travelling in Tibet, was informed by the 
raja of Boiitan, that he had one of these animals alive ; and that Bell, in his 
Travels to Peking, describes a unicorn which was found on the southei^n fron- 
tier of Siberia. He adds : ** the great Tibetan-Mongol dictionary, entitled 
Mingghi gkiamtso, a copy of which is deposited in the Royal Library (at 
Paris), mentions the unicorn, under the name of serou ; and another work, 
not less authentic, the Geographical Dictionary of Tibet and Central Asia^ 
printed at Peking by order of the emperor Keen-lung, where it describes a 
district in the province of Kham, in Tibet, named Sera-zeong, explains this 
name by ^ river of unicorns,’ because, adds the author, many of these ani- 
mals are found there. In the history of the Mongol-Khans published and 
translated by Mr. J. J. Schmidt, at St. Petersburgh, wc find the following fact 
stated: ^Genghiz Khan, having subjected all Tibet, in 1206, commenced his 
inarch for Hindustan (Encdkek). As he ascended mount Jadanarung, he be- 
held a beast approaching him of the deer kind, of the species called serou, 
which have a single horn at the top of the head ; it fell on its knees thrice 
before the monarch, as if to pay respect to him. Every one was astonished at 
this incident ; the monarch exclaimed, ** the empire of Hindustan is, we are 
assured, the country where are born the majestic Buddhas and Bodhisatwas, as 
well as the potent Bogdas and princes of antiquity : what can be the meaning, 
then, of this animal, incapable of speech, saluting me like a man ?” Upon 
this, he returned to his own country.” * This story (continues M. Klaproth) is 
also related by Mahomedan authors who have written the life of Genghiz ; 
something of the kind must, therefore, have taken place. Possibly some of 
the Mongol conqueror’s suite may have taken a unicorn, which Genghiz thus 
employed, to gain a pretext for abstaining from an expedition which promised 
no success.” 

When we consider that eight years have elapsed since the account of Major 
Latter was given, and that, notwithstanding our increased opportunities of 
Intercourse with Tibet, no fact has since transpired which supplies a confirma- 
tion of that account, except the obtaining a supposed horn of the supposed 
unicorn, we cannot participate in these renewed hopes. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Jicmarks on Free Tratle to China. London, 1830. Rivingtons. 

This is a short, persplcuous1y.wri tten pamphlet, confined wholly to the question con- 
cerning the expediency of throwing open the China Trade, as regards the interests 
of the people of England, laying out of view the ** vested rights** or peculiar claims of 
tlie Company, and even the exigencies of tbeif condition as Governors of India. The 
V Sse jUiat. Jounu vol. xl. "p. IM. • ‘ • 
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liufhor proposes to thow, Unt, ** the impracticabiJity of estaMishin^ a free trade vrith 
China;** secondly, tijat if that trade could be established, the anticipated advantages 
woufil not result from it and thirdly, that ** the experience of the past, and all the 
other grounds frpm which men are wont to draw conclusions for the future, are in fit- 
TOur of the continuation of the Cast-Jndia Company (r. e. their exclusive enjoyment 
of the China trade), as the most beneficial mode of conducting our commercial rela- 
tions with China,** 

Scenery, CoHumes, and Archilvclure, chiejly on the Western Side o/* Indus. By Captain 
Robert Melville Grindlay, M.U.A.S. &c. Part VI. London, 1830. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. ■ 

We observe, with something like regret, that the concluding part of this splendid 
work is now before the public ; a work which reflects the higliest credit upon all who 
have been concerned in its execution. Capt. Grindlay (who acknowle>dges tlic assist- 
ance be has derived from various friends, during the progress of the work) has certainly 
redeemed tlie pledge he gave, it* he lias not exceeded promise : we doubt if this conclud- 
ing part be not superior to the otliers. llie first plate is a view of Sussoor, in the Deccan, 
in which the rich and delicate hues of eastern light are brilliantly shewn, as well as in 
the next, the town and temples of Dwarka, in Guzerat. The exterior of the great 
cave-temple of Eleplianta, from a drawing by Westall on the spot, is exquisite, and wdth 
Its companion, the Great Triad, in the interior of the same temple, affords an excellent 
idea of these curious objects. A view of Rajpoutana, from a drawing of the late Capt. 
Auber, and portico of a Hindoo temple, w ith other Hindoo and Mahomedan buildings, 
from the pencil of Capt. Grindlay, arc the subjects of the remaining plates,— both of 
dazzling beauty. 

The Cabinet Cyclopadia.^NaiHrcd Philosophy. — Mechanics. By Captain Henry 

Kater, and the llev. Dr. Lardner. London, 18^)0. Longman and Co. and Taylor* 
This excellent work continues to uphold its character. The volume published during 
the past month is a succinct and able treatise on Mechanics, by two very competent 
persons, Capt. Kater of the Royal Society; and Dr. Lardner the conductor of the work : 
the portion written by the former is a chapter on balances and pendulums, in which is 
comprehended a brief history and description of the various machines invented in mo- 
dern times for accurately measuring weight and time, illustrated by the necessary plates 
and diagrams. The whole volume is written in a very clear and concise style; it may 
be read by the young student without embarrassment, and even by the idler for 
amusement. 

The Family Library, No. XII . — The Life of Nclsoji. By Robert Southey, Esq. 

LL. D. London, 1830. Murray. 

Tills is a new edition of Dr. Southey’s most interesting biography of Lord Nelson ; 
a work which never tires. Its merits are already so well appreciated, that it is only 
necessary for us to commend the judgment which has selected it for a volume of tlie 
Family Library. 

The Family Library ;^^Dramatic Scries, No. I. — The Plays of Philip Massinger, Vol. 1. 

London, 1830. Murray. 

Tlie early British Drama forms so important a portion of our literature, tbat^a 
** Family Library'* would be incomplete without it. A formidable obstacle to the pub- 
lication of our early plays, however, consists in the occasional impurity of their dialogue. 

The neglect of the old English Dramatisto, in an age so favourable to works of ima- 
gination as the present,** it is observed in the advertisement to the work before us^ 
« can only be ascribed to that occasional coarseness of language, which intermixes with 
and pollutes the beauty of their most exquisite scenes.** The editors of the Family Li- 
braiy have therefore judiciously determined on publishing a selection of old plays, omitting 
idl such passages as are inconsistent with modern delicacy, whereby ** die living beauty 
will be separated from die dead weight of corruption to which it is unnaturally joined,’* 
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The task of separation requires great skill and discretion ; but these qualities we have 
no apprehension of not fiiidiiig, in the fullest degree requisite, in the editors, who by this 
purifying process, w'ill perform a service both to the public and to the authors, whom 
they will thereby draw forth from unmerited obscurity. 


NEW PUBE 

LONDON. 

llluittrntimif of Indian Zfndogy, consisting of 
coloured Figure'S of Indian Animals, from the 
collection of Major Gen. llardwicke. F.R.S., 
&c., selecteil and arranged by J. E. Gray, F.G.S., 
&c. Parts I. and 11. folio. .£l. Is. each. (The 
work to be completed in two volumes.) 

JricLih Hhtory vindicaletl from the Unscriptu- 
ral View of It dbplayed in the History of the Jews, 
firming a portion of the Family 'Library. 13y 
Godfrey Faussett. D.D. Uvo. Is. (id. 

Pet Jtonal Nart-atire of a Mission to the South 
of India, from lii'20 to lyjU. By Elijah Muolc. 
Part II. ttvo. :is. (kl. 

Minutojt of Kvidfnee taken before the Select 
Committee of the I louse of Lords a]ipointetl to 
inquire into the Present State of the Allaiis r>f 
the East-India Company, and into the Tr.-idc be- 
tween Ctreat Britain, th'e East-Indies, and China ; 
and to Report to the House. Part 1. Uvo. Is. (kl. 

Remarkjt on. the Free Trade to China. Royal 
8\-o. 

T/w* Prefient T^nd Tax in India considered as a 
measure of Finance, in order to shew its Eflbcts 
on the Government and the People of that Coun- 
try. and on the C'oinmerce of Great Britaitr. By 
John Briggs, Lieut. Col. in the Madras Army, dec. 
Uvo. 12s. 

Institute* of Chrhtinn Perfection ^ of Macarius 
the Egyptian. I'ranslated from the Greek, by 
Granville Penn, Esq. 32mo. Is. Ud. 

The HUtorff of the South Sea Miesitni appli^l to 
the Instruction and Encouragement of the 
Church; a Discourse. By Win. Onne, Foreign 
Secretary to the London Missionar\' Society. Uvo. 
Is. (id. 

A Di^ice of the Missions in the South Sea and 
Sandwich Islands, r^aiiist the Misrepresentations 
contained In a late Numlier of the (Quarterly Re- 
view: in a Letter to the Editor of that Journal. 
By Wm. Omie. Uvo. 3$. (kl. 

Mount Sinai ; a Poem. By \Vm. Phiiiips, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, royal ttvo. Ids. ikl. 

Tale* of the Colonics, By John Howisoti, Esq., 
of the Hon. East-India Company's Service ; au- 
thor of ** Sketches in Canada, dec." 2 vols. post 
Uvo. £l. Is. 

The Picture of India / exhibiting, in a brief, yet 
clear and naphic manner, the Geography, Topo- 
graphy. History, Natural History. Native Pupu- 
Mtion, and Produce of that most interesting Por- 
tion of the Earth : with a particular account of 
the Euronean Settlements, with the present State 
of the British Territories, and an impartial View 
of the India ^estion, with reference to the im- 
pending Discussions on the Renewal of the Char- 
ter. 2 vola. small ttvo., with illustrations. ICa, 

Historical Researches on the Conquest of Peru, 
Mexico, dec. In the Thirteenth Century, by the 
Mongols. With two Mails, and Portraits of all 
the Incas and Monteauma. ^ John Ranking, 
author of ** Wars and Sports of the Mongols and 
Bomuaaa.** ttvo. ^1. as. 


ICATIONS. 

Memoirs of Mrs, Ann Judsttn, late Missionary 
to Bumiah; including a Histoiy of the Ani- 
baptist Mission in the lliirmnn Empire. By 1. D. 
Knowles. lUmo. Us. Gd. 

An Emiuirtf Into the Impediments to a I’ree 
Trade with the IVninsula ot India. By Thomas 
Ileywooil. Esq. Uvo. 2s. (kl. 

on the Beilouins and Wahnhj/Sp collected 
during bis Travels in the East. By the late John 
Lewis llurckhardt. 4to. .CS. 12s. Gd. 

A Second roj/nffc round the Worlds performeil in 
the Years 1U23, 1U24, and lUi.'(i. By Captain 

Otti> Von Kotzebue. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Uvo. 

I/lifstrationji of the F.todti/s ; consisting of Six 
Views from Drawings taken on the spot, during a 
Journey through Arabia Petraia, in the year 1U2U. 
By W. 11. Newnhatn, Esq., and engravetl on stone 
by J. D. Harding. Printe<l on large 4to. atlas, 
w'itli letter i>ress descriptions. Plain i'l.; India 
paper, jt‘l. 4s. 


PARIS. 

Tableau de VEeyptCt de la Nuhie, et des lieus 
circmnvtnfdnst ou Itinil'raire it I’usagedes Voyageurs 
qui v isitent CCS Conti ees. Par M. Rifauu. ttvo. 
lbs. Gd. 

Ilistoire de la Ri^f/enth-aiion de FEftj/pte ; lettres 
derites (lu Kalre k M. le (..'omte Alexandre de La* 
borde, par M. Jules Planat. 8vo. lUs. 

Vendidad Sfi(Uf» Tun des livres de Zoroaster, pub- 
lid d’aprt's le MS. Zend, par M. Burnouf. Livraison 
HI. folio. IGs, 

Mi‘mnrinl de Sir Hudson Loice^ rclatif h la Cap- 
tivitddcNapoldon a.SaiiiteIld]dne. Uvo. lbs. 

Vaj/a/re dans les Steps tf Astrakhan et du Cauense/ 
Histoirc primitive des PcRuples qui ont babites an- 
ciennemciit ces I'ontrL'ettl nouveau Pdriple du 
Pont-Euxin. Pat le Comte Jean l*otucki. Ou- 
vrages publics et accompaj n(^s dc notes et dc 
talies, par M. Klaproth. 2 vols. Uvo. 

Yun-tsze-miih-liih : Tableau des Eleinens vocatix 
de I’Ecriture Chinoise; divisd cn deux parties. 
Par J. C. V. Ldvasseur et H. Kurz. Brochure, 
lithographed. 

yoj/age Militnire dans VEmpire Othomnn, mi 
Desciipiion de ses Front ieri's de ses principales 
Defenses, soil naturelli's, snit artificiellcs, avec 
cinq geographiques ; par le Baron Fdlix dc Beau- 
joir. 2 vols. Uvo. aver un atlas. lU fr. 

Voyage aur Isles de la Mur du Sud, cn 1827 vt 
1U2U, et rdlution de la Ddeouverte du Sort de La 
Pdrouse: dedidc au Rol; par le Cauitalne Peter 
Dillon. Clievalier de I'Ordre Royal de la Ldglon- 
d'Honneur. 2 vols. ttvo., avec des lithographies. 
15 fr. 

Voyages en Orient t entrepris par Ordre du Gou- 
venicroent Franfais, dc I'aniide ltt21 k I'anndc ltt29; 
par V. Fontanier. Vol. 1. “ Turqule d’Asie.** 
ttvo.. avec cartes et figures. 

Des Dynasties Emtiennes, par M. de Bovet, 
ancien Archeveque de Toulouse, ttvo. 0 fr. 
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MARITIME COMMERCE OF BRITISH INBIA. 

It is impossible for any person, who has examined the arguments em- 
ployed by those who advocate the abolition of the few remaining privileges 
of the East- India Company, not to have been disgusted with the spirit of 
selfish injustice in which they are urged. The declaimers at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Glasgow, and Bristol, seem really to imagine that the people 
of 1 iidia were created solely for their advantage ; that those who are en- 
trusted with the administration of our eastern empire are bound to rule it in 
complete subservience to their views; that the activity or depression of our 
cotton and woollen manufactures, and the prosperity or decline of our ship- 
ping interests, are the infallible criteria of the wisdom or folly of their 
government. It is amusing, on the occasion of such exhibitions of igno- 
rance or cupidity, or of both, to note the professions of disinterested gene- 
rosity Avith which they arc introduced: I trust, sir, that a British parlia- 
ment Avill never think of governing India solely with a view to its own ad- 
vantage God forbid that 1 should advocate any measures likely to 

affect the happiness and prosperity of the countless population which the 
inscrutable decrees of Providence have subjected to our yoke.” Such is the 
parade of hypocritical philanthropy by which attacks on the system of the 
East-India Company, and the true interests of their subjects, arc usually 
prefaced. Scarcely, however, has the languid applause excited by the 
exordium of the harangue died upon the ear, before wc find that the “ bless- 
ings of civilization” — ^Hhe cultivation of the arts of peace” — ^^thc con- 
solations of religion,” are, in the vocabulary of the patriotic speaker, mere 
synonimes for the more extended use of British cotton and woollen goods, 
the employment of a feiv more spinning jennies, the rise of freights, or the 
revival of the peculiar branch of domestic industry in Avhich he may happen 
to be engaged. Now, though we heartily despise the contemptible cant 
which dictates effusions of this description, wc have no objection, particularly 
in the present distressed state of the country, to a manly and open avowal 
on the part of the merchants, manufacturers, and ship-OAvners of this 
country, of their desire to have every opportunity of commercial intercourse 
with Asia fully and fairly throAvn open to them. All we ask is, that, before 
their request be complied Avith, they condescend to consult other interests 
besides their oaa'h, and to inquire, ere they reproach the East-India Com- 
pany, how far the proposed innovations may consist Avith the prosperity of 
our Indian empire. Undoubtedly, as subjects of the English CroAvn, the 
Directors of the Company are bound to use every honest exertion to render 
our Indian possessions of advantage to this country ; but they are held by a 
much higher obligation to rule India in justice to its inhabitants, and to 
esteem the promotion of their happiness and Avelfare as superior to all oilier 
considerations. Supposing, therefore, for the sake of argument, that the 
admission of British merchants to the trade Avith China and the trailic in tea 
Avere demonstrated to be measures not only attended Avith no danger, but 
highly conducive to the advancement of British commerce, it Av^ould still 
remain to be proved that the proposed change would be productive of good 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 6. O 
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to India, before the Directors of the East-India Company would be justified 
in consenting to its adoption. In their capacity of sovereigns, they have the 
same duties to perform as the legislative bodies of England, of France, 
and of the Netherlands. They cannot destroy vested interests, they cannot 
depress thriving manufactures, they cannot consign all those, the value of 
whose property depends on the maintenance of the present system, to bank- 
ruptcy and ruin, merely to afford additional facilities to British commerce, 
without gross and flagrant injustice. It was the boast of Mr. Canning that, 
wishing well to all mankind, and by no means envying the prosperity of 
other states, the chief object .of his policy was the interest of England. 
That sentiment was worthy of the great man who uttered it, and is indeed 
the true motto of a British statesman; but it would come with an ill grace 
from the Directors of tlic Ea.st-Tndia Company, who arc bound by every 
consideration of justice and of honour to prefer (should they chance to clash) 
the interests of India to the interests of England. 

We have been led to this reflection, the abstract justice of which, we be- 
lieve, few men of right principle will venture to deny, by an inquiry into 
the probable effects on our Indian dominions of any further relaxation of 
the restrictions on British commerce with Asia. The direct trade to India 
is, to all intents and pur[)oses, free ; the coasting trade of India is also 
free ; the circuitous-trade acts have removed all fetters from the intercourse 
between India and Europe; nor is there any restraint on the commerce 
with the islands of the e<istern Archipelago but the prohibition to touch at 
Canton and of all traflic in the article of tea. It is supposed that, by re- 
moving tlicse prohibitions, a great demand for British manufactures would 
be created, and that an immense export of goods from England would be 
repaid by large returns of the produce of China and of the Eastern islands. 
In confirmation of these expectations, the great increase of trade at Singa- 
pore is referred to ; and it is argued that, if tlicre be any impediment to the 
direct intercourse of British merchants with the Chinese at Canton, the teas 
may be brought by the junks to some free port, and there exchanged for the 
commodities of Europe. Now, all this seems at first sight extremely plausi- 
ble, and consistent with the most enlightened theories of trade and the 
soundest principles of political economy. To a certain extent, al-so, . it ob- 
viates those objections urged against the participation of private merchants 
in the tea-trade, which are founded on the known jealousy entertained of 
foreigners by the Chinese. Singapore, Banjar Massin, or whatever port 
might be selected, %vould thus, no doubt, in course of time, be raised to 
great opulence ; and if no interests were to be consulted but those of cotton 
and woollen manufacturers, and of persons who are content to drink bad 
tea cheap, it might be admitted to be a plan npt altogether unworthy 
of adoption. Unfortunately, however, there arc certain ports beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the prosperity of which immense multitudes 
of human beings depend, of which the rapid rise into mercantile and poli- 
tical importance has no parallel either in tlie old or the new world, and 
which the contemplated scheme oT direct intercourse between England 
and China has an inevitable tendency to destroy. If the inhabitants of 
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these vast emporia of European traffic^ and of the territories which sur- 
round them, were the subjects of the emperor of Japan, or of the Great 
‘Mo/3:u 1, the Directors of the East-lndia Company would have contracted 
no relation with them which should prevent, on tlie principle avowed by Mr. 
Canning, the consultation of Britisli interests as the primary and paramount 
object of their policy. But the population of these ^reat cities, and of the 
provinces of which they are the capitals, are British subjects, who claim, in 
return for the cheerful and willing obedience which they pay to the King's 
representatives in India, a fair and full protection of their interests. Among 
them, as in Liverpool, and Bristol, and Manchester, may be found great 
merchants, and manufacturers, and ship-owners, many of whom have in- 
vested large capitals in their resf>ective trades, in full reliance on the consis- 
tency and liberality of British policy. Living in a style of princely splen- 
dour and luxury themselves, these merchants arc the purveyors of all the 
comforts and accommodations of European life to a wealthy landed aristo- 
cracy in the surrounding country. Subordinate to them are innumerable 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, and artizans, and a laborious contented peasantry, 
who look for the reward of their industry and frugality to the prosperity of 
the principal settlements. Why should Calcutta be sacrificed to Liverpool, 
or Bombay to Glasgow, or Madras to Bristol, or Dacca to Manchester, 
or Benares to Leeds? Bishop Heber tells us that the wealthy natives 
of India have their houses decorated with Corinthian pillars and filled 
with English furniture; that in Calcutta they drive the best horses and the 
most dashing equipages. We learn from Mr. Rickards, that many of 
them speak English fluently, and are well read in English literature. If we 
take up a file of Indian newspapers, we find, in the advertisements and 
reports of meetings, associations, and societies, at least as much evidence 
of taste, of knowledge, and refinement, and above all, of native grati- 
tude to their rulers, as can be met with in the journals of provincial com- 
munities in England and Ireland. These are all symptoms of an extensive 
and lucrative trade, imparting its beneficial effects to all ranks of life, invi- 
gorating domestic industry', encouraging foreign adventui*e, improving the 
manners and understandings of those by whom its advantages arc enjoyed, 
and tending more surely to the civilization of the people of India, and tlie 
permanence of British power and influence over them, than any’ measures 
which the advocates of unrestricted intercourse ami colonization have hitherto 
been able to suggest. Wc know very well that these proofs of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the three presidencies, and of the territories in more imme- 
diate contiguity with them, are adduced by the writers whom we have cited 
as illustrations of the good effects produced by the relaxation of the Com- 
pany's charter on the occasion of its last renewal. Nothing is further from 
our wish than to depreciate the consequences which have resulted from a 
measure which, hoM^ever iiuestionablc at the time when it was fifst pro- 
posed, and over-valued now, has unquestionably been the source of consi- 
derable benefit to the maritime commerce of India; but he must, indeed, 
be ignorant of the condition of our eastern empire, who looks upon the 
simple pcrtnMsion of private trade, in 1813, as the only cause of its rapid 
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.and wonderful improvement The jnere import of our cottons, and woollens, 
and hardware, into Bombay and Calcutta, might gratify the natives with a 
sight of English fabrics^ but would not enable them to buy them. Tf the 
relations of India were confined to England, there would be no English 
furniture and dashing equipages to grace the native establishments at Cal- 
cutta. A very cursory glance at the returns of* British exports and imports 
at the three presidencies will suffice to shew tliat, if the commercial circle 
were not completed by the intervention of other countries, if a valuable 
and extensive trade of transit did not centre at our principal settlements, 
the industry of India must soon be paralysed by the disappearance of the 
symbols of value, and the export-s from England decline as the ordinary 
consequence of the drain. We must look, then, to the influence of other 
causes besides those to which the prosperity of British India, and more 
particularly of our old provinces, is usually attributed ; and when we have 
discovered them, we shall find that, although the introduction of European 
manufactures may, in some degree, have stimulated and assisted a com- 
merce already adult and vigorous, the great increase of our exports since 
1813 has rather been tlie consequence, than the cause, of successful industry 
in other directions. 

Mr. Sykes, in presenting a petition from certain ship-owners of Whitby or 
Hull, on the 3d of April, is reported to have said, that he looked for relief 
to the shipping interests of this country to the alterations which he trusted 
would be made in the East-India Company's charter ; and that he and his 
constituents would be grievously disappointed if, upon the renewal of that 
charter, the British seaman should be prevented from going to any port of 
India or China to which the sailors or shipping of any other nation were 
permitted to go. Now, that the ship-owners of Hull or Whitby, in the 
present state of limited information respecting the commerce of Asia, 
should entertain these expectations, does not strike us to be at all extraordi- 
nary. It is very natural for them to imagine, that nothing more is required 
but the repeal of a few clauses in the Company's charter to produce an im- 
mense demand upon their dock-yards, and to restore all the crazy vessels 
which have survived the decline of their northern fisheries to their former 
value. It never occurs to these petitioners, that there are ship-ow'iiers in 
Asia as well as in Europe ; that the game of competition is one at which 
two parties, at least, must play ; and that a ship can be constructed by better 
builders, of better timber, at Bombay or Calcutta, than here, and delivered 
just as cheap in the Thames or the Humber, ns from any of the dockr 
yards of Great Britain. It is possible that the admission of the unem- 
ployed tonnage of this country to the China trade might produce a tempo- 
rary activity at Liverpool, Bristol, and Hull, and a temporary activity, — 
the result of ignorance and delusion,~is probably all that the most clamo- 
rous of the malcontents at those places expect or desire ; but that the stimu- 
lus would fail on the first news of their arrival in the Eastern Archipelago, 
or at any of the three presidences, we entertain no sort of doubt. Their 
owners would very soon be informed, that the carrying trade of that part, of 
1^ world is as fully and as well supplied with ships as the cariy'ing trade of 
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Europe; and that, of the hvo, it is much more probable that the teak, 
saul, and sissoo vessels of India should eventually supersede those of British 
oak, than that the latter should triumph over all competitors in the Indian seas. 
It is very well known, that some of the finest vessels in the British navy 
were built in India, and that the materials, which the forests in our vast ter- 
ritories afford, exceed in durability, and every other desirable quality, the 
best timber grown in England. 

We question, indeed, if the government of any country, either in ancient 
or modern times, could adduce so wonderful an illustration of the good 
effects of its measures on the prosperity of the people acknowledging its 
rule, as is afforded by the history of the ship-building business in India; 
and we are quite sure that there is no record of mischievous interference 
which could be compared, in point of folly and injustice, to the ill-advised 
liberality which would be evinced by the Directors of the East-lndia Com- 
pany, if they became accessaries to the competition between British and 
Anglo-Indian shipping contemplated by Mr. 8ykes and his constituents. 

Bengal,” says Mr. Lambert, in his account of the commerce of that part 
of our dominions, “ was formerly under the necessity of prosecuting her mari- 
time trade on ships built in foreign ports. Before these provinces fell under 
the dominion of Great Britain, the natives never attempted marine expeditions, 
and prior to the year 1780, wc have not heard of any effort made by Euro- 
peans to construct ships in Bengal for the purposes of commerce. Two small 
snows, the Minerva and Amazon, were indeed built at Calcutta for the Com- 
pany previous to this period, but it docs not appear that this example ope- 
rated as an incentive to others. The country trade of Bengal was then sup- 
plied with shipping from the ports of Surat, Bombay, Damaiin, Pegue, and 
by occasional purchases of foreign Europe ships; and if any considerable 
repairs were wanted, the ships were obliged to proceed to those ports to have 
them eilected. A very calamitous event gave rise to ship-building in Bengal, 
the famine produced in the Carnatic by Hyder Ali’s invasion in the year 1780. 
The extraordinar}' and pressing demand thereby created for tonnage for the 
transport of grain and supplies of troops and stores to our settlements on the 
coast of Coromandel, raised the price of freights to such an enormous height 
as roused the attention of every person in the remotest degree connected with 
commerce, to share in this profitable traffic* Sliips not being procurable from 
other quarters in any proportion to the demand, individuals then began to turn 
their attention to the construction of ships in Bengal, and this noble and use- 
ful art has been ever since pursued with so much vigour, that Bengal, instead 
of depending on other countries, as formerly, for the means of conveying her 
produce to foreign parts, now supplies not only shipping for her own commerce 
but for sale to foreigners ; and ship-building has become a very considerable 
branch of home manufactures. The first attempts, except those already men- 
tioned, were made in the Sunderbunds at Chittagong and at Sylhet : but the 
vessels then built at these places being hastily run up on the spur of the occa- 
sion, composed of green timbers and bad materials, and unskilfully constructed, 
fell quickly into decay, and for many years created a strong prejudice against 
Bengal sliips. Ship-building is now almost entirely confined to Calcutta, where 
ships are at present built of all burthens, equal in point of construction, work- 
manship, and durability, tb any class of merchant-ships in Europe, and supe- 
rior to most.” 
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The work from which this extract is taken, was published about twenty- 
five years ago ; and the following account of the quantity of tonnage annu- 
ally employed in the country-trade between the different ports of Britisli 
India and Canton, from J 808-9 to 1820-27, inclusive, will give our 
readers some idea of the extent which the ship-building business of India has 
since attained: 


Years. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Uombny. 

Total. 


Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1808-9 •••< 

... 8, .598 

2,352 .... 

.... 24,991 

.... 35,941 

1809-10 ... 

... 6}b83 ......... 

1,200 ... 

12,934 .... 

20,817 

1810-11 ... 

... 5,605 

3,693 ... 

12,827 .... 

22,125 

1811-12 ... 

... 7,466 

80 ... 

17.789 .... 

25,335 

1812-13 ... 

... 3,146 

5,5o0 ... 


22,388 

1813-14 ... 

... 13,198 

5,789 ... 

10,572 .... 

29,559 

1814-15 ... 

... 13,298 

725 ... 



1815-16 ... 

... 13,068 

4,800 ... 

17,070 .... 

34,938 

1816-17 ... 

... 16,519 

4,671 ... 


39,212 

1817-18 ... 

... 17,702 

2,400 ... 

17,310 .... 

37,472 

1818-19 ... 

... 16,128 

2,767 ... 


.39,745 

1819-20 ... 

... 10,141 

2,532 ... 



1820-21 ... 

... 18,360 

.5.375 ... 

8,476 .... 

.32,211 

1821-22 ... 

... 14,323 

2,532 ... 


36,871 

1822-23 ... 

... 12,314 

4,107 ... 

..... 19,862 

30,283 

1823-24 ... 

... 10,763 

2,564 


28,836 

1824-25 ... 

... 14,962 

4,054 ... 


37,870 

1825-26 ... 

... 8,715 

3,912 ... 

». ... 17,883 .... 

30,010 

1826-27 ... 

... 21,724 

667 ... 




From this account it will be at once perceived, not only that interests 
exist in India, at least as worthy of consideration as the shipping interests of 
Great Britain, but that the petitioners of Whitby and of Ilull are likely to 
meet with more formidable competitors on the other side of the Cape of 
Good Hope than they seem to imagine. That they may be enabled, how- 
ever, to form a correct estimate of the real value of the advantages of 
which they represent the Americans to have been so long in possession, to 
their (the petitioners') prejudice, it may be useful to set before their eyes the 
extent to which that nation has profited of the privileges which it has enjoyed 
in India ever since the year 1795, when, as we have already seen, the 
ship-building business of Calcutta had not existed above fifteen years. It 
appears, from an account to be found among the papers presented in the 
course of last session to Parliament, that the competition of the Americans 
with the country traders in the coasting trade of India has been so unsuccess- 
ful, that the average amount of tons employed in it during the ten years 
ending in 1827 was only 542 ; and the following statement, taken from tlio 
records of the British consulate-general at Washington, shows, not only 
that the American tonnage beyond the Cape of Good Hope has conside- 
rably decreased during the last fifteen years, but that since 1818 it has never 
once reached, and is now scarcely a third of, the amount of the English 
country trade to China alone : 
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American Tonnage beyond the Cape of Good Hope in each Year from 

1813 to 1828. 


¥ ears. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1814 

1,995 

1819 

23,249 

1824 ... 

... 20,724 

1815 

2;i,G50 

1820 

25,098 

1825 ... 

... 27,322 

1816 

35,253 

1821 

25,905 

1826 ... 

... 19,070 

1817 

39,169 

1822 

23,714 

1827 .... 

... 17,078 

1818 

36,586 

1823 

24,459 

1828 ... 

... 14,112 


This account is well worthy of the serious consideration of the landed 
and shippiiif^ interests of Great Britain. Let them beware how they reduce 
the rate of freights in Asia, and compel those who have embarked large 
capitals in country shijjpiiig, and the ship-building business of India, to in- 
demnify themselves for the loss of their ov\m proper sphere of industry by 
adventuring in the carrying trade of Europe and the coasting trade of Great 
Britain. It is possible that, in the early stages of the competition thus con- 
templated by Mr. Sykes and his constituents, British energy, and enter- 
prize, and capital, might prevail ; but it must not be forgotten, that they 
would have to wrestle with the influence of long-established connexions, 
with much experience, and no small degree of intelligence and activity ; and 
it is more than probable that the result would be the serious loss, if not 
complete ruin, of the existing race of ship-owners both in England and in 
India, and the ultimate transfer of a large proportion of the ship-building 
business of the British enijiirc to Calcutta and Bombay. 

But u'hat is the nature of the commerce which furnishes employ ment to 
so large an amount of tonnage, and wdiat are its efiecls on the condition of 
our Indian dominions? Of the large (pmntity of British manufactures 
annually exported to India, the greater part is consumed by the European 
and native residents at the three presidencies. The surplus is sold, in Cal- 
cutta, Madras, or Bombay, to the merchants, and by them shipped on 
board the country traders for the minor ports along the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts, the Eastern Archipelago, and the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs. It is impos.sible to ascertain exactly the quantity or value of Euro- 
pean goods which arc thus annually transferred from the warehouses of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay, to the country ships, because the ofiicial 
returns notice only the gross amount of piece goods, without descending 
into details of British or Indian manufacture. The proportion of manufac- 
tured goods to raw produce, in the exports from India to other parts of Asia, 
is probably regulated by the use which the free-traders may have made of 
their newly acquired privileges in the preceding year. Of British goods, 
since the opening of the private trade, the supply has always very much 
exceeded tlic Indian demand ; but in some years the indiscretion of the 
private merchants has produced a perfect glut, and the manufactures of 
England have often been purchased much cheaper at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, than they could be procured at Leeds, Birmingham, or Manches- 
ter. When this occurs, the native merchant steps in, and purchasing the 
goods at less than prime cost, waits a favourable opportunity of conveying 
them to other ports of Asia, wlierc Uiey are sold often profitably to htm^ but 
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at a price which would not remunerate the original importer. That the 
Asiatic trade of India, and particularly what is called the Malay trade, 
thus acts as a vent for the surplus, imports of British manufactures into 
India, might be suspected from a mere inspection of the following return 
of exports and imjiorts between the three presidencies and the eastern 
islands ; and an examination into the nature and quality of the goods will 
establish the fact. 


Jmporteil into India. 


1814- 1.5 

1815- lG 
18Ui-17 

1817- 18 

1818- 19 

1819- SfO 

1820- 21 
1821-22 

1822- 23 

1823- 24 

1824- 25 

1825- 26 

1826- 27 


Merchandize. 


Rupees. 

47,^?0,381 

49, 89, ,535 
49,10,977 
:i6,97,ft02 
38,52,667 
23,57.594 
34,08,285 
38,17,259 
■ 33,20,259 
i 45.37.242 
I 44,53,421 
i 29,03,705 
I 30,15,270 


Treasure. 


Rupees. 

22,83,038 

22,21,379 

44.06,675 

50,86,482 

44.16.203 
54,1.5,375 
46,58,368 
42,84,731 
48,73,240 

30.19.204 
25,92,831 
21,53,327 

, 82,19,610 


Total. 


Rupees. 

70,03,419 

72,10,914 

93.17.652 
87,83.984 
82 , 68,870 
77.72,969 

80.66.653 
81,01,990 
81,93,499 
75,56,466 
70,46,252 
50,84,032 

1,12,34,880 


Kxported from India. 


Mcrchandixe.. 

Rupees. 

75,89,723 

7.3,66,091 

62,97,274 

76,12,214 

53,97,443 

61 . 71.066 

86.31.534 
1,11,18,071 
1,08,54,843 

93,43.665 

76,19,562 

60,78..320 

44.14.534 


Treasure. 


Rupees. 

6,84,166 

97,265 

34,157 

96,766 

75,962 

1,92,017 

6,57,062 

8,82,238 

1,32,189 

9,30,344 

.38,650 

61,283 

2,17,600 


Totol. 


Rupees. 

82,73,889 

74,63,356 

63,31,431 

77,08,980 

54,7.3,135 

63,63,083 

92,88,696 

1,20,00,309 

1,09,87,032 

1,02,74,009 

76,,58,212 

61,39,553 

46,32,134 


Previously to the opening of the private trade in 1814, the total value 
of exports from the three presidencies to all parts of Asia east of Prince of 
Wales* Island had never exceeded 80,00,000 rupees ; and we sec that the 
exports to the islands of the eastern Arclipelago alone, since 1815, have not 
fallen much below, and have sometimes greatly exceeded, that amount. We 
know that the eastern islands have no manufactures of their own, and that 
this circum.stance is the cause of a very material difference in the character 
of the exports from India thither, and those from India to the Chinese 
empire. Mr. Crawfurd, in his History of the Indian Archipelago, tells 
us that chintzes, printed cottons, white cottons, cambrics,' handkerchiefs, 
velvets, woollen and iron manufactures, plated-ware, glass and earthen 
‘ware, are in great demand in the islands. On looking over the reports of 
external commerce from Bengal, Fort St. George, and Bombay, we find 
the statements of Mr. Crawfurd confirmed : from which, however, we draw 
conclusions very unlike those at which that gentleman would wish us to 
arrive. From these reports it would seem that the 1st, and greatest export 
from India to these islands is of cotton piece goods ; 2nd, opium ; 3rd, wine 
and spirits ; 4th, cotton, and cotton yam ; 5th, sundries (Europe) ; 6th, iron 
and steel ; 7th, wearing apparel, haberdashery, hosiery, perfumery ; 8th, 
brazicry, ironmongery ; 9th, cutlery and hardware ; J 0th, glass and earthen- 
ware ; 1 1th, carriages and sadlery. The returns for this export of Indian 
produce and British manufactures, consist partly of the productions of the 
islands (some of which are well suited to the Indian markets, particularly 
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in tlie Marlmtta states), but principally of gold and silver. The great in- 
flux of treasure into the three presidencies, through the channel of this 
traffic, alleviates what would otherwise be the intolerable pressure of an 
unfavourable balance against India on the English trade, infuses vigour 
and activity into agricultural and manufacturing pursuits, and occasions all 
those appearances of prosperity which resiilt from an abundant circulation 
of the precious metals among a thrifty and industrious people. We, there- 
fore, on the part of the Directors of tlie East India Company, object to 
Mr. Crawfurd's and Mr. Whitmore's scheme of erecting Singapore or 
Danjar-Massin into ernporia for Asiatic commerce with England, that it 
lends directly to the destruction of the valuable traffic now carried on be- 
tween the three presidencies and the eastern Archipelago, and, by the cer- 
tain diminution of the means of our Indian subjects, to repress their own 
domestic industry, and restrict the consumption of British goods in India. 
The immediate effect of such a measure \^'ould be to ruin many, wealthy 
European and native houses of business ' at Bombay and Calcutta, by di- 
verting the transit trade, which they now carry on^ to some little island in 
the southern seas. The eastern Archipelago could furnish no merchandize 
suited to the European market, in return for the manufactures with which 
they would be deluged by the overtrading of -Manchester and Leeds ; 
India would be annually drained by an unfavourable exchange ; the popii-^ 
(ation at the three presidencies would be impoverished ; the knowledge ac- 
quired by the native residents would speedily become a powerful engine of 
disturbance, and we might very soon find, to our cost, that the cliurlisli 
promotion of British interests, to the prejudice of those which have an 
equal claim upon our consideration in India, would not only be injurious 
to our commerce, but fatal to the permanence of our power. 

The traffic carried on between tlie three presidencies and the Persian 
and Arabian gulfs partakes very much of the nature of that which exists 
between India and the Archipelago ; the returns being principally made by 
large impoitations of treasure. The trade between India and China is of a 
dillerent character, and the difference arises partly from the circumstance of 
China being a great manufacturing country, and partly from the monopoly 
of the tea trade possessed by the East India Company. Nothing can be 
more false and injurious than the assertion, which is continually made, that 
the East India Company enforce their right to the exclusive enjoyment of 
the general trade to China. That that portion of the subjects of the crown 
of England, over whose interests it is tlic especial duty of the East India 
Company to watch, partake largely of its advantages, is clear from the 
statement of country tonnage engaged in the China trade, given in a pre- 
ceding page, and we make no doubt that it will appeal*, in the course of the 
inquiry now going on, tliat the regulations, under which the traffic at Canton 
is conducted, arc conceived in a spirit of disinterested sacrifice of the privi- 
leges of the Company as traders, to their duty as sovereigns of an exten- 
sive and flourishing empire. It has been very ably urged by Mr. Ellis, in 
in his first letter on the East India question, that the monopoly of tea enjoyed 
by the Company, is employod hy them as a means of realizing that portion 
N.JS. V^ol.2. Nu.O. P 
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of thoir revenues, which is expended on account of tlic territory in England. 
This operation is effected by n largo annual exportation of Indian produce, 
chiefly opium and raw cotton, on board the country sliips, to Canton, the 
proceeds of which, being paid into the Company’s treasury for bills on the 
Indian presidencies, furnish the means of purchasing the teas which arc 
afterwards shipped to England. The total annual value of the British 
trade between India and China is about 16,000,000 dollars, of which 
Jd,000,000 is the value of tlie exports of opium and raw cotton. This 
trade is now almost entirely abandoned to private merchants, and, besides 
the tonnage which it employs, is the source of incredilde prosperity in some 
|)arts of Bengal, in the districts on tlie Nerbudda River, in Guzerat and 
Cutch. Of the importance attached to it by the mercantile community at 
the three presidencies, some idea may' be formed from the memorial trans- 
mitted in 1815 to the Earl of Buckingliamshirc, by the merchants of 
Bombay. This memorial was drawn up at a time of great disappointment 
mid irritation, occasioned by tlie stoppage of the country trade at Canton, 
on account of some disputes between the Company’s factory and the 
Chinese government. It is, therefore, a dooument, the authority of which 
is above all suspicion. 

“ Wo now show your lordship (say they,) that without the trade hence to 
Cliina and back, Bombay could not exist as a port of commercial importance. 
It is known that Bomlxiy docs not afford, either in produce or maiuiracturc, 
the means of export trade beyond the reach of its immediate vicinity. It is a 
place certainly not very happily endowed by nature, but it is geographically 
well situated for trade, and an active commerce affords employment to a most 
enormous population. From the port of Bombay, all the cotton that is grown 
in Guzerat, surplus to the wants of that country, is eventually exported; and China 
has been, and it is probable will continue, at least for some years, to constitute 
the chief and most profitable mart for it. In return for that cotton, and 
generally for the value of tho outw'ard loading of our ships, articles of China 
produce and bullion arc imported, which again constitute the means of an 
important trade, and give rise to a distinct and numerous set of merchants. 
The merchandize so imported is peculiarly fitted for the wants of the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs, the northern parts of Guzerat, and the dominions of his 
highness the Peshwa. In the resort hither of the ships and traders from all 
those places, un accession of advantage accrues Co the commerce of this island; 
and from the constant flux and reflux of the products of many various fiarts 
of the world, results that advantage which has made Bombay so conspicuous 
among tho commercial ports of the cast. But as Bombay does not produce in 
itself those articles that ore necessary to the wants of neighbouring and distant 
countries, this place is mainly dependent upon tho China trade for its present 
commercial importance; and if that be abstracted from the industry of British 
merchants and native traders, either by law, or by any system that defeats tho 
practical advantages of that trade, the lapse of a very few years would leavo 
but the record of history for the commercial importance of this place ; and the 
barrenness of the rock on which we reside would justify a doubt of its once 
having yielded the means of subsistence to a population as numerous perhaps 
as the subjects of some independent states.” 

Now let any person, whose vote is nut already pledged against the East 
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India Company, compare this mode of realising the revenues of India, in 
its effects on the industry and prosperity of that country, as described in tlii.s 
extract, with the annual revenue investment, the ruinous consequences of 
which are so eloquently depicted by Mr. Burke in the ninth report of the 
East India Committee of 1783, and he will pause before he encourages 
any rash or sudden alteration of the existing system* China is essentially 
a manuraeluring country. Its government has, for the last fifty years, 
admitted the import of cotton as a raw material, but has never countenanced 
the introduction of manufactured goods. Tliis is the cause of the difference 
between the exports firom India to <yhina and those to the islands of the 
eastern Archipelago. The object of those who contend for the establish- 
ment of a free port in the southern seas is to supersede the use of the home 
fabrics of China by smuggling the cotton and woollen manufactures of Eng- 
land. To these it is of little eonsequeneo whetlicr the agricultural and 
commercial interests of Iiulia flourish or decline, so long ns temporary 
activity be communicated to our manufacturing districts. Not so witli the 
Directors of the East India Company. They may commiserate the dis- 
tresses of their fellow siibjccts in England, but they cannot sacrifice, to an 
attenipt at their alleviation, the prosperity of their Indian subjects. That 
prosperity, five years hence, as the Bombay memorialists most truly say, 
would be n mere record of history, if the transit trade in British manufac- 
tures and the country trade to Canton should eoase, and the present mode 
of realising the Indian revenues be superseded by the exploded system of 
revenue investment. 

We cannot conclude this article without adverting to the deplorable con- 
dition in which India would be placed, if its government should ever be 
transferred to tlic ministers of the crown. Having no persons to represent 
their wishes, or consult ilieir welfare, in the House of Commons, acts of 
parliament affecting the interests of the native traders would ere long be 
passed, in the same spirit of relentless hostility which now animates the 
petitioners against the existing system. He must be a powerful and in- 
fluential minister who, without the assistance of some counteracting body, 
like the East India Company, could withstand the selfish disposition mani- 
fested by the mercantile and manufacturing classes of this country to 
legislate . for India, solely with a view of pecuniary profit to themselves. 
To a weak or dishonest administration, the temporary popularity which 
might be obtained by doing a great wrong to India, in the hope of effecting 
a trifling good for England, would be a temptation almost irresistible. 
We, however, have no fear at present for any such result. The inquiry 
now pending before the conimiitces of both houses of Parliament will re- 
fute the cliArgcs so unsparingly lavished on the present administration of 
India, and prove, to all who arc not inaccessible to conviction, that the 
system of the East India Company is better calculated to secure the true 
interests of our eastern empire, than any oilier form of colonial government. 
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ON THE POETXIY OF GREAT CITIES. 

The sincerity of Co^v])er’s piety cannot bo questioned^ but the logic of 
that piety is somewhat doubtful. There is terseness in the expression, 

God made the country and man made the town 
but there is neither logic nor piety in the implied inference from that senti- 
ment. This language of Cowper is often quoted in praise of the poetical 
interest of the country above that of great cities. But if man made the 
town," who made man ? Who endowed him witli tliose principles, and 
faculties, and desires, and apprehensions, that lead him to congregate 
multitudinously with his species ? And if, to quote another poet, 

** The proper i/uefy of mankind is man ; 
if human faculties' and powers arc a proper topic for the exercise of the 
intellect, then, by parity of reasoning, we may alHrm that the proper 
poetry of mankind is man ; for human feelings and human interests must 
necessarily excite in human breasts the strongest sympathy. 

The poetical interest of a great city, merely as a vast collection and 
condensation of human beings, is finely touched by a sonnet of Words- 
worth, composed on Westminster Bridge, at five o'clock in the morning; 
and the line — 

" And all this mighty heart is lying still,” — 
expresses a poetical thought, which cannot be easily paralleled in the whole 
range of rural images, or the wide field of the poetry of visible nature. 
But it is not merely from its human interest, as opposed to the absence or 
negation of humanity, that a great city is a poetical object ; there is a pecu- 
liar interest in the very idea of multitude : for when we read in history the 
scanty records of great and mighty cities, we think of them as poetical 
objects, and the imagination clothes them in glory. Yet we have scarcely 
anything definite to connect with them, save the idea of multitude. When 
we speak of Thebes, of Babylon, of Nineveh, of Palmyra, our thought 
pictures no peculiar feature in the character or condition of those wlio 
peopled these great cities ; but we present to the mind's eye the image of 
countless multitudes of the human race, assembled together and moved by 
the impulses of life, and filled with the interests of being. There is poetry 
in the thought of Thebes pouring from its hundred gates its armed myriads ; 
and tliat is the poetry of multitude. W^hen curiosity seeks, and knows that 
it seeks in vain, to find where the mighty Babylon stood, the interest in 
the search, and the almost pleasing wonder at its futility, arise from the 
thought of the multitudes which once lived, and moved, and had their 
being, within those walls of which there remains scarcely a fragment or a 
trace. And even the architectural remains of Palmyra derive a poetic 
charm from the thought of the living hands that reared those massy columns, 
and of the active multitudinous life which once animated the spot on which 
they stand. Homer, whose poetry lays hold of every mind that it touches, 
avails himself of this principle, and he -has created an interest in tjic siege 
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of Troy which must live as long as the uninterrupted records of literature 
shall be consecutively transmitted from one generation to another. The 
great, interest in tlic Iliad^ though highly sustained, is not entirely supported, 
by its more prominent heroes. Even when they are brought forward in 
single combat, the poet never lets us lose .sight of the multitudinous army 
by which they are surrounded, or of the populous city for which they arc 
contending. Milton, too, whose great work has nothing to do with the 
abodes of men and the busy liuni of cities, gives yet an interest to his Pan- 
demonium by the multitudes with which he fills it; and the fallen spirits 
derive a sublimity in their very fall from the myriads which were thrown 
down from the battlements of heaven. The poet calls them fallen “ spirits 
but they excite human sympathies, and Pandemonium is nothing more nor 
less than an infernal Babylon. Tas.so also awakes an interest in his Jeru- 
salem Delivered by the natural sublimity and poetic impression of multi- 
tude ; nor indeed can poetry reach its greatest attainable height of effect 
and power without this most essential ingredient of sublimity. Not only is 
there in human beings on interest which there cannot be in inferior or inani- 
mate nature, but there is an interest in them collectively and condcnscdly, 
which there is not in them when dispersed and detached. Observers of 
character have said of cities that they are not favourable to the free deve- 
lopment of character, seeing that the collision of mind with mind smoothie 
off the natural angularities, and brings the mass into that degree of unifor- 
mity, that the individual is lost in the general character, as the stones on the 
sea- shore arc worn by perpetual friction to an average and monotonous rotun- 
dity. This is merely a metaphor fancifully converted into an argument^ 
creating, as it were, the fact which it affects to explain. The human mind, 
indeed, has not its full development, except it be by means of society ; and 
in the m’ii.ltitudinous abodes of men, by the freejuent interfering of interests 
and in the conflict of contending thoughts, tlie mind feels its strength and 
weakness, and becomes familiarized with its capacities and propensities. So 
that there is more of capacity, more of clmracter, more of emotion, more 
of feeling, and more of life, among a million of people, congregated into 
one city, than among the same number widely dispersed and living apart. 
IMius it is also obvious that there is more of poetry in the contemplation of 
a great city than in any other object. For what are the elements of poetry ? 
Arc they not human feelings, hopes, joys, sorrows, cares, loves, and 
hatreds ? Take poetry into whatever region you will, into the lieights of 
heaven or the depths of hell, V)ack to time past or forward to an eternity to 
come, let it spring up among the verities of history and the realities of 
human life, or let it sport in the fancied regions of a fairy land ; attune to 
its melodics the researches of science, the speculations of philosophy, or 
the precepts of religion ; it must be founded upon, and in.spired by, the 
emotions of humanity : and the more closely poetry comes home to the 
emotions and affections of the human heart, the more certain will it be of 
life and permanence. 

There is also in a great city a poetical interest founded on the individual 
and personal emotions and interests of its inhabitants. In no other region 
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arc the matcrmls of romance so abundant. You cannot walk throufrii 
streets of a great city without meeting myriads whose lives have been full of 
incident, and whose hearts have throbbed with a crowd of emotions. If 
there be any thing poetical in the aspirings of ambition, in the pangs of 
remorse, in the agitations of love, in the strugglings of rivalry, and in the 
conflict of human interests, the crowded city is full of these. It is in cities 
that the poetical spirit is best and most elFcctually developed. Tfie solitary 
recluse, the lonely soul, lacks much of that fervidness of feeling, and that 
sympathy with humanity, which are essential to the perfect development of 
the soul of poetry ; for however solitude and quiet meditation may be desi* 
rable for the purpose of poetical composition, they arc by no means capa- 
ble of giving the poetical impulse, or of furnishing the materials of compo- 
sition. The utmost of what mere rural or abstract poetry can eflfect is to 
please by its gracefulness, and gain approbation for its correctness or beauty. 
It has no ponder over the mind ; it gives no inq)ulse to the soul ; it is not 
the poetry which lives vigorously in the thoughts of men. 

Great cities arc poetical objects, from the influence which they have over 
the thoughts, feelings, and destinies of empires. I'hc metropolis of a large 
empire is a species of multitudinous sovereign. It has a peculiar individu- 
ality of its own ; it is a kind of Licviathan. It gives the tone of thought 
to the provinces ; it is the organ of intercourse W'ith distant lands ; it is 
recognized as a power ; it is thought and spoken of as possessing an indivi- 
dual consciousness ; it is, while it exists, a centre of interest, a spring of 
animation, a mighty heart,’* ns the poet calls it, iinpolling life through 
the empire and beyond it ; and when it has depfirted, and all its glories are 
low in the dust — when there remains not a stone to tell where it stood, when 
the fa.shion of it hath passed away, and it lives not among the things that are 
upon the earth, but hath its only memorial on the page of history, — it has 
not vanished from men’s minds, for it dwells in their imaginations, and has 
a species of poetic immortality. It is, in fact, the most sublime and inte- 
resting medium through which humanity can be contemplated. And so far 
are cities, with all the intensity of their reality and the commercial selfishness 
of their pursuits, from being unpoetical and unimaginative, tliat they are of 
all objects most poetical, most full of interest and imagination : they have 
all the elements of poetry, be it in pathos, sublimity, or moral beauty. 
They arc poetical in themselves, and the prompters of poetical thoughts and 
feelings ; and without their aid we should want the noblest and highest 
poetry which genius is capable of producing and taste is able to relish. 
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ON THE PIIIMITIVE SANCTUARIES AND HABITATIONS OF 

MANKIND. 
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No. II. 

Many of llic Scenites had huts on waj^gons, or rude carriages, wliich 
they moved from place to place, according to their convenience : these were 
the uftcclcfi/c* of Herodotus, whom Rubruejuis, in lii.s account of the 
TVitars, has accurately described.^ Faber, however, makes a careful dis- 
tinction between the early tents and the huts which the nomadcs erected 
where the pasturage invited them to continue long in one spot : the hut he 
defines to consist of linen, stone, boughs, twigs, reeds, &c. ; the lent, of 
cloth stretched over stakes or poles ; observing, at the same time, that a 
covering of cloth was sometimes added to the hut : the diflercnce between 
the house and the hut he states to be, that the former contained several 
chambers or stories ; the latter but a single chamber, however it may have 
been divided into parti lions, t 

There are traces of this distinction in the patriarchal times of the He- 
brews. Jacob was decidedly a Sccnite, but had huts or booths for his 
cattle; for, iii Gen, xxxiii. 17 , he is represented to have built a JIO for 
himself, and to have made DIDD ; but this house** could only 

have been an extensive tent, more roomy than those of his ancestors, or at 
the most, a hut, as we may infer from tlic very wide use of the term 
(^Arahicb because the nomadic life wdiicli he 

subsequently led is at variance with the notion of a fixed residence. It is 
not impossible, that by HJIpD his slaves as well as liis cattle may have been 
implied, because the word denotes possessions in general, and cattle only in 
its secondary sense ; these Siiccaih^ however, have been supposed by many 
to have been open folds or pens, probably fenced by thorns and 

stakes to secure the cattle from wild beasts. They were certainly very dis- 
tinct from his HO, and have been conjectured by Michaclis to have rcsem 
bled the luandne noticed by C®sar : about the derivation of which term 
there have been many hypotheses and idle speculations, in all of which, 
however, ius oriental origin has been conceded. J 


* ei 5TSyec^ 

fccicvcr Itt IvKVKXoi^ 0 ^ 0 /Esrii. Prom. Vhut. 
Cainpestres melius Scy tha*. 

Quorum plausUa vafios rito trahuiit doinos, 

VivunU llor. 

t Kalwr, Arch. Cf. Vilniv. 1. il. c. i. 

Quic fucrit nostrl, si qu/cris. irgl.-! nniij 

Asplcc dc CamiAstrainitiibusfiue domum ! Ovid. Past. 


^ May it not be retraced in HP?:?: tnandira •* a house,** more csticclally as the fcinliiliio forms 
fnandlvA and nmndurA are used to express a stable ? Wilson derives 
the Sanscrit mandinl from •• to sleep." But of the particular form of the mandra; seen by 


C'A'iiar, we may only hnsanl vn;<iie conjectures from the impurrwl doscrii»iion which he has given. Hell, 
(fall. c. 17. Strabo, 1. ii. p. aWi. «/. IW. Curt. 1. vi. c. 5, { 14. Michaclis in Supplem., vol. ii. pp. 
174G, 1740. 
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There were cities in iEgypt which hence derived their names, such ns 
Scenic Mandrorum, &o., Scentr here corresponding to DDD , and in tlie 
Berhani Kattea I observe ---- 

but whether these were identical 1 cannot determine. Succoth itself was 
denominated from this ancient practice, and retained its name to the time of 
Jerome ; it was the name of the first encampment of the Israelites on their 
march through the Arabian Desert, and of a city belonging to the tribe of 
Gad, on the other side of the Jordan, both of which were doubtless the 
situations of the huts of more early tribes. Each was evidently a hut- 
village of the Ismaclites or l^abs. About the locality of the former Jose- 
phus, Pococke, Niebuhr, and Shaw, have vainly hazarded conjectures ; 

and Gesenius has even conceived to have been a corruption of 

• c r 

Succotfaopolis, on the authority of Burckhardt, who discovered a Ldui 
on the western side of the Jordan ; but this idea is disproved by the real 
position of the Biblical Succoth, which was on the eastern side. Vitruvius 
has cited many ancient nations to whom this mode of life was common, 
and it even appears from Lev. xxiii. 42, 43, tliat the institution of the 
feast of tabernacles was commemorative of it.* But the nomades, espe- 
cially those of Mesopotamia, varied their residences in summer and winter, 
living in huts during the former, and in tents during the latter ; hence 
Jonah, when he wished to contemplate the destruction of Nineveh, made a 
hut in the shade, \vhicli was covered by the foliage of the Bicinus Palma 
Christi;f and it seems very probable that tliis practice of exchanging huts 
for tents, according to the season of the year, is as old as Jacob and his 
cotemporaries. 

We may presume that the huts of the Canaanites and Hebrew's were 
moved from place to*placc like those of the Scythm Hamaxobii, and that 
those moved on huts were the or a 3^ of the Old Testament. 

The Kdmus defines the to be <331, which is evi- 

dently analogous to the Jewish term ; of which we perceive a satisfactoiy 
example in 1 Sam. vi. 7. seq. when the ark of God was conveyed, 
like the primitive huts of the East, on an from the country of tiie 

Philistines to Beth-shemesh.- There arc also allusions in the poetical books, 
particular!}' in AazVrA, v. 18, which, prove tliese locomotive domiciles not 
to have been unknown to the inhabitants of Palestine. We know too 
little of the early gcograpliical history of this country and the neighbouring 
tracts to retrace this subject, as far as it perhaps might be relsacedib if we 


had this kno%vledge ; but we find in Joshua a city called 

in Abiilfcda), which must have received its name eitlier from ite adajitn- 

* Sallust (Bell. JuguxUt. <. 18) thus describes the Nuxnidian Mapalia: Afrlcam initio habucre Ga^tuH 
ctLIbyes. Mcdi, Persse, <lit Aimenli navibusin Afrlcam transvcctij proxlmos nostiro marl* locos occu- 
pavcrc ; hique alvetts naviutn pro tuguriU habucrc. et quia sorpe teotantes agros alia dcinde loca pell vc- 
rant* acmetipsi Nuinklas appcllavcre. Ca;tctum adHuc ilSdiflefa Nuinidarum agrestium^ quoe- Mapalia 
ilJi vocanty obionga* iiicurvis latcribus tecta* quasi navium earintu sunt. 



according to Michaelis ; according to Niebuhr the gourd alkcrra. 
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tion for pasturage ; or from its builder or repairer, since we observe a man 
of the name in Judg. iii. 12; or from having been a village, or ordu of 
these moveable huts. Dodorlcin and Micliaclis likewise imagine that 
in Is. XV. 5, was the name of a Moabitish city, perhaps (Joseph. 
^ni. xiv. 1 ; 4) ; and in Esekiel wc observe a fountain denominated 
Figlatm py) ; both of which (if Michaelis be correct) must have 

had reference to the pastoral pursuits of the Scenites. F rom these originated 
the moveable cars of the deities, such as that of Jagannarha, and the 
Armainaxas of the antient Persians, such as that in which, according to 
Ciirtius (1. iii. c. 3), the children of Darab or l)arius were carried. 

These huts were, however, the first advances to more substantial and 
commodious dwellings; they vv'crc the first villages and cities wliich had any 
regular construction, of which there appear to have been several in Pales- 
tine.* After the building of cities and villages, properly so called, huts 
were erected at a distance from them in Japan for the reception of the afllicted 
with leprosy ; and according to the enactment of IMoses, the leper Avas 
obliged to reside without the camp. Although tliey are still used as summer- 
residences ill the East, their materials diiFcr in difterent places : in some 
they merely consist of loose stones, and arc covered Avith reeds and bushes. i* 
But Bauer distinguishes betAveen the niDD , which were made of reeds 
and bushes, and those shearing-huts, or folds, Avhich AA cre made of stone, 
in wliich the Hocks Avere shorn and penned by night ; and Faber concludes 
that the huts in general were immoveable, but that those Avhich Avere not so 
were pulled to pieces before they Avere placed and erected on the plaustra. 

Intimately connected with this in<[uiry are the Avateh-toAvers in Syria and 
Palestine, Avhich were built as places of observation against enemies ami 
a.ssailants of the flocks. Eminences Avere generally selected as their sites, 
on Avhich huts were probably erected for the same purposes originally, 
which being gradually^ rendered stronger and higher, at length assumed 
the form of to Avers, and gaA^c rise to their adoption. But Avhere there 
AV'cre no eminences, they Avere built in the pastures on the plains.§ 

ToAvers aawc one of that triple division into Avhich|l the buildings of 
Palestine Avere reduced in the time of David, and have been improperly 
translated “castles” in our version, and schVosser in that of Luther: 
they seem, * also, from 2 Kings xvii. 9. xviii. 8, to have been applied to 
the measurement of distances, 

* Such appears to have been Havoth-Jair, if wc may argue from the Arabic plur. 

which Oollus, on the authority of Jawharl, Interprets tabemaculum ex lan& vel pills caprinis, quale 
Arabum campestrium esse solet.-^omplures domus tales Inter bc propinquae, — sive pagus ex tabemaculis 
sivc casis in orbem digestis. It was assuredly a round village of huts. Faber supposes them to be 
expressed by the Hebrew Plur. ^’rom the opposition of these to the . and 

identifies them with the African Mapalla ; in which he is supported by Elchhom and Simonis. The 

Lxx render the word and it is evidently synonymous witli the Arabie^^jlt and the Syriac 

The or 0^ the Hebrews appear to have been round and moveable 

villages of tents, like those of the Arabs described by Arvleux. 

t Cf. Dlod. Sic., 1. ill. c. 3, respecting those of the Ichthyophagl. 

4. Cf. Faber, ibidem, § Cf. 2 Chron. xxvi. 10, xxvll. 4. 

H (T. 1 Chron. xxvii. 25. fiyriavi\ Cf. Faber, ibidem. 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 2. No. 9. Q 
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The beyond which Jacob struck his tent, was one of the' 

most celebrated in the pages of the Talmud and the Fathers : according to 
the latter, it was the scene of the angelic manifestation to the shepherds.* 
These or towers were used as fortifications and places of refuge 

from foes, and were erected on the walls of cities, as well as on eminences. 
Cities so defended often took their names from them : such were those into 
whose name Mizpah or Wigdolf enters, and it is probable that many were 
built on the sites of solitary towers, whose appellation they retained, as 
Babylon retained that of Babel. 

Asitwastlie policy of powerful kings to fortify their § cities with them, so 
it was that of assailants to demolish them :|| on the one hand, they belonged to 
cities, such as Sichem, Jerusalem, and Tyre ; on the other, they stood isolated 
or apart from other buildings, like that of Edcr, and those which Uzziah and 
Jotham erected. The Carthaginians, who were originally Tyrians, appear 
to have introduced them into tlic West, and to have built them in Africa 
and Spain^f on the summits of mountains. Fires were lighted on them to 
announce the incursions of pirates, or the approach of any danger ; and from 
these fires,** according to Pliny, the different periods of day and night in 
different parts of the earth were ascertained : they were likewise used for 
astronomical observations, to which that of Belft hi Babylon ivas particu- 
larly devoted. 

That these watch-towers were correspondent to those of the Carthagi- 
nians, Babylonians, and Asiatics in general, we may conclude from the 
circumstance ol* their erection in vineyards, two or three persons having 
been always §§ stationed on them to report their observations. They were 

♦ Cf. Gen. XXXV. 21. Hieros. Kiddushin, (J3, 1, Ilabyl. Kiddush hi 1« According to which it was 
not far from Jerusalenij but according to Jerome (in Epist. Faular) it was near to Bethlehem. 

t Of those called Mizpah, there was one in the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 38), one in that of Benja> 
min (Josh, xviii. 2fi), one in Gilead (Judg. xi. 29), and one in Moab (1 Sank. xxii. 3) t and of those 
denominated Migdol. there was one in the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. .*17), one in that of Naphthali 
(xix. 38), one near Jerusalem, and another near Tiberias, according to the Talmud Taanith ilicr. (>9, 1. 
Echa Rabbati, 71, 4. 7^* 2. Hier. Maaseroth, 20, 3. Shevith, a'i, 4. 

4: Faber, ihUem. Eichhorn imagines this name to have Ixicn contractetl from porta 

sive aula Bell. Jeremiah called it also ; about the etymology of wliich there ha%*e been many 

conjectures. Cf. Gesen. in Lexico, Winer’s Biblischcs RealwOrtcrbuch, Bttsching's Rrdbesehr, v. i. 216, 
Ac. Babylonia is generally called » which some liave supposed to have been the same as the 

Mesopotamian however. In the Psalms once denominated Van. • 

§ Cf. 2 Chron- xlv. 7, xxvi. 9, 15. xxxii. 5. It was from one of these that the watchman beheld the 
arrival of Jehu, 2 Kings, ix. 17. That Jerusalem was furnished with them in Daxld’s time is manifest 
from Ps. xlvili. 1% each of which bore a separate name, Nehem. Hi. 1, 11, 25, 26, 27, xil. 38, 39; 
Jerem. xxxl. 29. Cf. Ezek. xxvi. 4, 9, xxvli. ll. Ig. iL 15. xxx. 25. 

I Cf. Judg. vUL 9, 17: ix. 46, 47, 51, 53. 

Cf. Plin. Hist. Nat. 35, 14; where they are called speculae, tenrenseque turres. Multas et locis altls 
positas turres Hispania habet, quibus et speculis et propugnaculit advenus latrones utuntur. Liv. 
22. 19. 

Nec nox dieique ifuwig eadem toto orbe simui est, opposite globi noctem, aut ambitQ diem 
allbrcnte. Multis hoc cqjgnitum cxperlmentls in Africd HispanlAque turrlum Haiftpibalia : in AsIA verb 
propter piraticos terroMS slmili specularum priesldio excitato ; in quels promuntiiklvos Ignes scxtft hord 
diet accensos sspo compertum est tertid noctls d tergo iiltimia visos. Plln. 11. N. 2. 71* Cf. Faber. 
ibidem, 

tt Cf. Faber, tUdem. Cf. Is.v; 2. Matt. xxl. 23. 

fiS Cf. 2 Kings, xvii. 9, xviii. 8, Ix. 17* Is. Ivi. 10. Ezek. xxvil. 11. The two first relate to watch- 
men appointed for the security of the flocks and hards, the others to those appointed for the security of 

cltiea— e. g. D***12C3 Arabic^ . Is. llv. 4. Arabics being a watch-tower, ) 

and 
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also used as treasuries,* in which tlie tributes of corn and agricultural pro- 
ductions were deposited, the tributes of gold and silver having been paid 
into the royal treasury at Jerusalem — in comparatively more recent times, 
the Jews deposited their treasures in two towers at Jericho.+ 

From the notion that in proportion to the height was the proximity to 
the Deity, they were likewise applied to religious purposes, and in some 
degree became temples, statues of the Gods being placed on tlieir tops : 
hence, probably, originated the propensity of tlic Chinese for pagodas, and 
of the Egyptians for pyramids and to this notion may be retraced the 
general custom of affixing towers to sacred edifices. Thus the tower of 
the Sichemites$ was also a temple dedicated to Baal-Berith, and that of 
Babel was evidently designed for idolatrous services. || The chief object 
of the builders of the latter does not appear to have been so much the dread 
of a dispersion, ns of another overflowing flood Josephus,** indeed, 
assigns this fear as the reason of its erection, and Eustathiustt records, 
that the first builders, of cities chose mountains and rocks from the same 
cause. Consequently, as the land of Shinar was destitute of niountains,:^^: 
nothing appears more natural than that they should have wished to compen- 
sate for them by the height of the tower, to which the frequent overflowings 
of the Tigris and of the Euj)Iirates may have greatly contributed. 

But, besides towers properly so called, there were many speculae which 
were mere huts, in which the speeulatores were concealed ; sometimes these 

anil Jerome on Is. ii. observes, tiirris vcl oh munitionem anlificatur, vcl oh ttpeatlnm, ut 

lon^d veiiiens cematur hostis. C’f. FalKT, ibidem. 

* Cf. 1 Chron. xxvii. 2 with which the Syriac corresponds. 

t Cf. Strabo, 1. xvi. TiOJ. Alexand. ab. Alex. Gen. Dier. 1. ii. c. 2, p. From towers having been 
on the walls of fortified cities. Lexicon Aruch explains the term , which is one of the Tal- 

iiiKillcal words for Vnao. by the tvulis of cities ; but the round towers, which were Imilt on them, 
.are generally called in the Talmud 

:t The ancient Arabs were very undecidcil about the object of the pyramids : at one lime they deemed 
them dcimsitories of the dead, at another symbols, at another talismans, as in these verses, cited by 
Schultens, 

^ ^ Ci/iLe! 

Some of them also imagined the sphinx to have' been a talisman to rci>el the sands. Kircher and De- 
guignes supposed the (.'hinese and vKgyptians to have been originally the same pcxjplc, and the liiUer has 
asserted the identity of their political constitution, manners, customs, language, and characters. Into 
the merits of this hypothesis, wc have not, however, space ti» enter, 

S Judg. lx. 4G. 

R Faber acutely considers 0^ 4, as denoting an idol, which is, indeed, used to express the 

Deity very often in the Old Testament : thus, also, the fathers useil to ovofcu, and it seems from 
the Ephesian marble to have been in like manner appUed to Diana. Cf. Append. Praef. ad Gudianam 
Inscriptionum Collectlonem, num. .33. 

% yiD » Arabict' substantiates this opinion: In Zach. I. 17, the Lxx. translated the word 

and in Prov. v. 16, vyrt^tx-^ua-^ect. 

Cf. Jos. Antt, Jud. i. 6. Eutych. Annal. p. 60. 

tt InlUadaiv. p.384. Cf. Faber, 46Wem. 

ii Cf. Faber, ibidem. Faber and others think, that It was not destroyed, but woe not then completed, 
and that it was the same as the tower of Bel in Babylon. Diodorus Siculus (lib. iU 4) imputes its com- 
pletion to Semiramis. The first aUtue placed on it seems to have been that of Belus ( Herod. 1. 1. c. 79# 
Diod. ibidem), whose tomb it was also called, because his body was deposited in it (Strabo. I. xvi. iBlian. 
Var. Hist. 1. xliL S). According to Strabo, It was destroyed by Xerxes, and vainly attempted to be re- 
built by Alexander. 
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specular were only elevated spots,^ on %vhich there was no building what- 
ever. The rude heaps of stones which, in the primitive ages, were raised 
in commemoration of treaties, appear also to have been thus appropriated by 
the watchmen to convey information.+ At public festivals these watclimeii 
were stationed to give notice of impending danger and from a passage in 
the Bereshith Rabbay§ quoted by Kimehi and Yarchi, it is inferible that 
on these occasions they were furnished with lights. 

Moreover, they had signs, || by which they were enabled rapidly to con- 
vey intelligence : when they were near to each other, they communicated 
their observations by the voice,^ at other times by raising their hands; and 
when at a distance, by sounding trumpets and unfurling and moving telegra- 
phic banners.** But whether all tliese inodes were indiscriminatety 
adopted, or of what each may have been individually expressive, we 
know not. We may, indeed, presume, that they were likewise provided 
with watchwords, which they possibly exchanged with the royal couriers 
passing from place to place : of these there exists a vestige in Isaiah, 
xxi. il. 

The most antient of these signs were the or watch-fires, which, like 

Arabs, were lighted on hills to indicate the approach of 
an enemy : armies were likewise accustomed to kindle them, as we col- 
lect from Arabshah’s Life of Timur. These are, however, to be separated 
from the fires of hospitality, which the Arabs lighted on 

hills for the direction of travellers. Tliis practice we clearly discover 
among the Hebrews,+f and wc arc certified by Garcilaso dc la Vega of 
the immense rapidity with which communications were thus conveyed 
and there can exist but little doubt, that these were derived from the reli- 
gious fires, which the early Saba?ans were wont to kindle on mountains. 

But, before we dismiss this part of the subject, to which Faber's Archlio- 
logic has served as a text-book, it will be necessary to make some obser- 
vations on the primitive cities. It has already been shewn that the earliest 
cities were a series of cavities partly natural, partly artificial, and that a 
number of huts ranged together were also aboriginally included under the 

• Cf. Faber, ibidem. f Cf. Gen. xxxL 49. t Xenophon’s Cyropaed. Isaiah xxl. 5—9. 

s wnnao vnpT B Cf. Faber, ibidem, ^ Is. xxl. 0. 

Is. xJ. 12, xiii. 2. Jcr. L. 2. These banners were called cf. Is. Lii. 7, 8— xlix. 22— 

xiil. 2.— Jer. iv. 5, G, 21. These speculce were frequently illuminated, like the Pharos, where they 
were used as landmarks. 

tt Cf. Judg. XX. 38, 40. Jer. vi. 1. The poles on hills and mountains mentioned In the sacred page 
were certainly used for hoisting the CID*D3 

tt See his History of Peru vl. 7. His words are, tenlan otra manera de dar aviso por estos corrdos, y 
era h haciendo humadas de dla de uno en otro, y llaramadas de noche. Para loqual tenian siempre los 
chasques apercehido el fuego y los hachos, y velavan perpetnamente de noche y de dla por su rueda, 
para estar apercebidos para qualquier suceso, que sc ofreciese. Esta manera de aviso por los fuegos era 
solamente, quando avia algun levantamiento y rebeUion de reyno 6 provlncia grande, y haclase, 
paraque el Inca lo supiese de doe 6 tree horae* quando mucho faunque fueae de 500 6 GOO leguae 

de ta corte) y mandasepppp^blr lo neeesarlo, para quando llegase la nueva cierta de qual provlncia 0 
reyno era el Levantailitfii||jB|^.>H adventum per noctem flamma, per diem fumus slgnificat socils. 

Vegetius* ill. 5*. 11. 5. Boot. Obss. 94. Llv. xL 47* xxvlll. 5. With respect to the 

VWdgfi quo0d.|im^ SJil. 11, it may be observed that Is interpreted muifitriune In the 

K&mills, |b||ilN^r%«blebi on Hariri's third conaeMus compares misfortune to a dark night, Saadial&'a 
Tnninn is. 
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ierniii Nevertheless, cities consisting of houses composed either of brick 
or stone must have been constructed at a very early date, since the mate- 
rials of the Babylonian tower and the labours of the Israelites in Egypt 
authenticate the fact. To the latter affirmation some absurd objections 
liave been made, which have been completely removed by the discoveries of 
Mayer,* who in the fragments of walls, canals, ruins, decayed by the 
lapse of thousands of years, and partly sunken, and in brick-works of 
enormous expenditure, along the course of the Nile, now scarcely recog- 
nizable, and in other mouldering remains, which even now fill the tra- 
veller with astonishment,” imagines himself to have seen attestations of the 
compulsory labour of the Israelites during their bondage. In powerful 
empires, such as Egypt then was, we may readily suppose cities to have 
been built of substantial materials, whilst the less civilized part of mankind 
continued to reside in caves, or to lead their locomotive and pastoral lives 
in tents or moveable huts ; and we may without violence presume that in 
other regions, into which a settled form of government was scarcely intro- 
duced, the cities of which we read were no more than a series of stationary 
huts, the materials of which may or may not have been stones or bricks, 
according to the quality of the soil. These different sorts of residences 
may therefore have been in use in different places at one and the same time. 

We can depend but little on tradition, and least of all on Abu Ifaraj's 
ascription of 180 cities to Hermes or Thoth. There was, however, an 
early classification of these collective abodes ; the J ewish was a division of 
them into cities, towns, and villages : nor is it improbable, that architec- 
ture was considerably improved after the construction of the ark, and that 
it first suggested the notion of inverting ships for domiciles, as the Numi- 
dians were accustomed to do, which custom was doubtless common to many 
other people, particularly to those who resided on the coasts. 

But the primitive cities of the very best order could not have equalled 
our villages ; though there was a great difference between them, some 
being inclosed within walls, others being open.-f" The former appear to 
have been the cities,^ the latter the towns and villages, the distinction 
between these two having probably depended on the size and number of the 
inhabitants ; but wc cannot assent to Bachiene, that any in those days were 
furnished with ramparts. This distinction was not, however, always ob- 
served by the sacred writers ; for Capeniaum,4: whose name proves it to 
have been a milage originally, consequently not to have been surrounded 
with walls, and which, in the time of Christ, could at the most have been 
merely a town,§ is called a city by St. Luke.|| So also Bethlehem^ is 
at one time denominated a town, at another a city ; and many of the cities 
in the book of Joshua were but towns or villages, according to the descrip- 
tion of Eusebius** and Jerome.tf The Lxx. frequently are indefinite 

* Mayer’s Schicksale eines Schweitzers, 'Vol. il. p. 21, 22. f Cf. Ezek. xxxvUI. 11. 

4: CDiyi » according to Faber, “ villa pufcfterrinio.”— Hieron. Comm. In Matt. xi. 24. In 

the llabblnlcal writings. It is written generally » probably from Nahuin> the name of Ita 

builder: Josephus calls It Kipct^vofCti¥, 

Adamnanus dc locis sanctls, 1. ii. expressly says, that it had no walis. 

II C. tv. 31. ^ Cf. John, vii. 42. Luke, ii. 4. Joseph. Antt. vii. 10. 

** In Chronico. tt In Commentationibus. 
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with respect to the Jewish classification : sometimes^ they translate y?, 
sometimes Y1H f which well explain St. Matthew’s:^ observation on 
Bethlehem = yn and authorize us to conclude that great towns with- 

out walls were often comprehended under the term by tlie antient 
Jews.§ 

Lightfoot affirms the distinction between Hebrew cities and towns to 
have been their comparative magnitude^ and the want of synagogues in the 
latter ; but Reland and Moldenhaucr have satisfactorily proved that many 
towns were provided with them. The proper name of a city in Hebrew is 
( njno > which the Rabbinical writers often use, being ratlier a pro- 
vince) ; of a town, HD or tHD ; and of a village nDD ; and we notice in 
Josephus sTdAsiV, — — and jeA>^ 0 srdA$/V;|| but were not these jcAf^o^rdAiiV 
the D*P1S) , which was the name given to cities without walls ? 

Where the nature of the country permitted it, mountains and eminences 
were selected as the situation of cities, and the most celebrated of the 
ancient world were built upon them ; but experience soon convinced men, 
that these were more exposed to hostile attacks, and accordingly, after some 
lapse of time, they were erected on plains and vallies.,^ The oriental 
cities were formerly built in a very rambling manner, and consequently 
occupied an immense tract of ground, though the streets were generally 
narrow and inconvenient: thus Babylon,** Nineveh,++ Jerusalem,$$ and 
many§§ towns in Palestine, wxre of a great extent, and capable of con- 
taining a multitude of inhabitants. The Persian cities also, as we may 
remark both from the Greek writers and the native chronicles, as %vcll as 
from the testimony of travellers, w^erc from the earliest periods of this de- 
scription ; Manuchehr, according to Tabri, having been tlie first who placed 
mounds and dykes around them.|||| These corresponded to the Hebrew 
CD>^*n and the Arabic 

But the most general mode of fortifying cities was by walls, on which 
towers w'erc placed at certain distances, some being also over the gates 
for watchmen ; and at a certain distance from these again round towers 
were erected on rising ground, that constant observation and 

• Cf. Jer. xxix. 7, xxxiv. 22, xxxvii. 7 , xl. 5. 

t Cf. Numb. xxi. 31. Josh. ii. 14, 18. 2 Chr. xvli. 2, xxxii. 2. Eccl. x. 18. Jcr. xlviil. 24. 
t Mat. U. 6. § Cf. Faber, ilidem. 

I Neither Joaephus nor the New Testament is very scrupulous about this distinction : the Talmud by 

f— — D1*^*y , {KMfAUi N. T.) means cities without fortifications, and by citiw 

with them> which claasiAcation is perfectly unsupported by pure Hebrew. 

IT Hence n person going ftom the country to such a city was said to atcend to it, and cme going from 
from it to the country* to duttndor go down from it. Thus {l^y and and 

KUiTet^ecivuv are used in SS. 

** Bocharti Phaleg, L J. c. 1& Cellar. Notit. Orbis Antiqui v. il. p. 748. Hossus dc .regno Davidis. 
Aristot. Polit. Ui. 2. Herod. 1. 191« Jerem. II. 31. 

II Diod. Sic. 1. iL p. C5. VcgeOilB dere Milltari. 1. 9. Jonah, iff. 3. 

tlf, Joseph, contra Apion I. p. 1140. Bell. Jud. vL 13. p. 913. Ibidem 45. Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ill. 5, 2. 
Mim T. 14. Joseph. Ante. Jud. xiL 7* 

•f 8 Josqpli. BeU. Jud. UL 2. 

II Tabri’s words are, according to the Persian version. 
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communication might be maintained between the city and the country. 
From* these the besieged were enabled to annoy the enemy without being 
exposed to their arrows, for as they projected a little from the walls, those 
within them could securely assail the invaders in every direction.*!' The 
walls of Babylon,J Nineveli,§ and Ecbatana,|| arc alone sufficient to prove 
the immense strength of these ancient fortifications. 

» Cf. Faber ibidem. 

t Vltruv. 1. 5. Jos. 1. 1. Vi. 6. Bachlene, P. il. 1. 1, p. 101. 2 Chron. xxvl. 9. xxxli. 5. Ps. xlviii. 13. 
Jer. xxxi. 38. Zach. xiv. lo. Nehem. iii. 1, xU.30. Cf. Faber, tMdem. Talmudici, J 

t Bochart Phaleg, 1, 12. Jer. 11. 58. 

S Boch. Phal. Iv. 20. Paul Lucas, Voyage au Levant, li. 2. Jon. iv. 11. Dlod. Sic. ii. 3, ill. 1. 
Mannert, v. 440. Jahns Arch. i. 1, 52. Bruns Erdbeschr. li. 1, 100. 

II Herod, i. 0. Ecbatana had seven walls, between each of which were bouses, as fortifications round 
It, BO that the city could not be conquered until the enemy obtained possession of all seven. Babylon 
and Jerusalem had three. The round towers beyond the walla were continued, at certain distances, until 
a sight of the nearest shepherd's tower could be obtained from one of them, that these telegraphic corn- 
municatlons might not be interrupted. This is the sense of the Biblical phrase, from the fortified city 
to the ahephertta tower.— Ci. Faber, ibidem. 


THE BURMAN MEDAE. ^ 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I have this morning taken up the last number of the Asiatic Journal^ 
in which, at pages 64 and 65, is a letter, signed Eques, dated March 30. In 
reference to the first part of the letter, on the subject of the Burman medal, 
1 venture to indulge a hope that it is not the intention, as therein expressed, to 
make any distinction in the distribution of any military honours between any 
part of the force employed in the late war against the Burmese territory. 
There never was an occasion of actual warfare in India, in which greater unani- 
mity existed between the troops of his Majesty and those of the East-India 
Company, than in the operations of every kind during that war ; and if one 
species of troops is to receive an honourable badge, which is to be withheld 
from the other, it cannot but produce feelings of great discontent, which are 
likely to be marked by acts which jealousy and disappointment would not fail 
to generate. I shall not descend to any minor considerations on this subject, 
which is of too important a nature to be lightly considered. It should be a 
leading principle of every public act, of whatever nature it may be, to conci- 
liate the two services as much as possible : they are employed in the same 
army, in one common cause, and unanimity of feeling can alone produce una- 
nimity and energy in action. 

I shall conclude by expressing a hope, that no honourable distinction will 
be granted to the native that it is intended to withhold from the European 
soldiers or officers. I was in India the whole period of this war, and regi- 
ments of his Majesty and of the Company’s forces, which served in Ava, 
were under my command in the presidency of Madras : they have equal claims 
to equal distinction. 

Should this letter be deemed worthy of publication in your next number,, 
it will be read with satisfaction by. 

Sir, your constant reader, 

A Major-General of his Majesty’s Service. 

Senior United Service Clnb^ 

May 6M, 1830. 
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STATE OF SCIENCE AND OF LEARNED SOCIETIES IN ENGLAND. 

Professor Babbage has just published a sipall volume^ the subject of 
which deeply affects the interests of science.* It is our conviction of this 
fact, and a painful sense of the justness of some of his strictures, which 
urge upon us the propriety, if not the duty, of directing the attention of 
that portion of the scientific world, by whom this Journal is road, to the 
powerful appeal addressed by Mr. Babbage to every genuine friend of 
learning, against abuses to which he ascribes the neglect and decline of 
science in England. 

Vices of system, and defects of administration, in concerns which, 
however seriously they may involve the character and interests of the 
country, arc not within reach of the ordinary authority of Government, 
can be corrected by the community alone, that is, by the voice of the pub- 
lic. To call into operation, however, this potent agent of reform, and to 
direct effectually its action, demand rare qualifications, l^'ew possess the 
requisite degree of skill and discernment to detect the diagnostics of the 
disease latent in our scientific system, and few of those have the firmness 
to speak plainly. The remedy demands not only that the physician should 
be able, but that his ability should be so well ascertained that the public 
will place confidence in his suggestions. Tliat the Lucasian professor of 
mathematics is a man of sound knowledge is, we believe, not disputed. 
We have no reason to suspect that any selfish or improper motive has 
spurred him on to the disclosures which he has made : indeed our own 
observ^ation has supplied so much testimony to the trutli of sonic of his 
severest strictures, that we cannot withhold our belief in the justness of 
the rest until their groundlessness shall be made apparent. His work is, 
therefore, entitled to regard. 

Mr. Babbage sets out with a remark ivhich it is mortifying to read ; 

it cannot have escaped the attention of those whose acquirements enable 
them to judge, and who have opportunities of examining the state of science 
in other countries, that in England, particularly with respect to the more 
difficult and abstract sciences, we are much below other nations, not merely 
of equal rank, but below several even of inferior power.* ' This fact is too 
intimately connected with our political interests to be di.srcgarded. Mr. 
Babbage ventures bis ^^reflections” upon the causes of this decline, with 
the confidence that nothjng but the full expression of public opinion can 
remove the evils that chill the enthu.siasm and cramp the energies of the 
science of England.” 

The defects in the system of instruction at our universities constitute, in 
his opinion, one of the causes of the neglect of science in this country, and 
that ‘‘scientific knowledge scarcely exists amongst the higher classes of 
society,*’ as evinced in the discussions which arise in both houses of Parlia- 
ment on any scientific question. The absence of inducements to the culti- 

* R c flect i opi on the Decline of Science in England, and on some of Its Causes. By Charles Babbage, 
Esq., Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in iKe Vnlverslty of Cambridge, and Member of several 
Aca^Uniles. London, 1830. Fellowes and Booth. 
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vation of science is anoilier reason for its retrogression. There are few, 
if any, professional impulses. The pursuit of science does not, in Eng- 
land, constitute a distinct profession, as it does in many other countries ; it 
is, therefore, on that ground alone, deprived of many of the advantages 
which attach to professions.*' National encouragement is intentionally 
withheld, on the ground that the public are the best judges of the merit of 
a scientific invention, and reward it in proportion, by patronizing its results. 
Hut Mr. Babbage justly observes that, however true this argument may be 
as a general principle, it is confined to those results df tlic inventive faculty 
which are applied to practice : all abstract truth is entirely excluded from 
reward. He adduces several instances to prove that long intervals frequently 
elapse between the discovery of new principles in science and their practical 
application : for example, the hydrostatic paradox, known as a speculative 
truth so long ago as 1600, was not applied to a practical purpose till the 
late Mr. Bramah contrived his machine ; and the principle of the converti- 
bility of the centres of oscillation and suspension in the pendulum, dis- 
covered by Huygens more than 150 years since, w^hicli was employed by 
C"aj)t. Kater as the foundation of a most convenient practical method of 
determining the length of the pendulum. Those intellectual (pialifications/' 
Mr. Babbage observes, “ which give birth to new principles or to new 
methods, are of quite a different order from tliosc which are necessary for 
their practical application.’* Where the Government has depended upon 
scientific advisors, it seems to have been sadly misdirected. The erro- 
neous tables, on which the government annuities were granted, cost the 
country, it is said, a loss of between r€2,00tb000 and ci'3,0U0,000. “The 
fact of the sale of those annuities being a losing concern was long known 
to many, and the Governments appear to have been tlic last informed on 
the subject.” 

Encouragement from learned societies is a legitimate and almost the only 
inducement to the cultivation of science in England. One species of 
encouragement from this source arises from admission to the list of their 
members ; but Mr. Babbage justly remarks, “ it is clear, this envied posi- 
tion will be valued in proportion to the difficulty of its attainment, and also 
to the celebrity of those wdio enjoy it; and wherever the standard of scien- 
tific knowledge which qualifies for its ranks is lowered, tlie value of the 
distinction itself will be diminished.” A calculation of the comparative 
proportion of members of learned societies to the respective populations in 
England, France, Prussia, and Italy, presents a very gratifying picture to 
those who draw conclusions from figures only. In England, where the 
population is twenty-two millions, the number of members of the Royal 
Society is 685 ; in France, where the population is thirty-two millions, the 
number of members of the Institute is 751 The analyses, which Mr. Bab- 
bage makes of the materials of which tlie respective aggregates consist, 
afford us a more accurate, but a rather less flattering, opinion of the value 
of our own. 

In considering the general s\fLte of learned societies in England,” the 
author has passed some remarks upon the mode in which admissions are 
AsiatJour. N.S,Voi:i.2. No.6. R 
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granted in several, which, for the sake of their credit, we trust arc too 
severe. Of the Medico-Botanical Society, of which we have lately heard 
so much, he says, *‘it speedily became distinguished, not by its publications 
or its discoveries, but by the number of princes it enrolled in its list. It is 
needless now to expose the extent of its shortlived quackery ; but the evil 
deeds of (hat institution will long remain, in the impression they liave con- 
tributed to confirm throughout Europe of the character of our scientiiic 
establislinients.*' 

A large portion of the work is devoted to the venerable first parent ” 
of English and of European societies — the Royal Society. Mr. Babbage 
hcis laid before the public details with respect to the state of that body, 
M-liich loudly proclaim the necessity of inquiry into its management, upon 
the proper conduct of whicli depends its utility as an auxiliary of (wovern- 
inent as well as a director and cncourager of the sciences. Of the descrip- 
tion ho gives of the practical mode in which a person may obtain admission 
to the honour of a fellowship in the Society avc have no reason to distrust 
the accuracy, since it is notorious — if not in England, at least in France — 
that a native of the latter country, a man quite illiterate, upon the credit 
of constructing a few tables requiring only a knowledge of the commonest 
rules of sclioolboy-arithmetie, was unanimously elected b’.R.S. 

Mr. Davies Ciill»ert’s qualiHcations for the olTice of yircsident arc exa- 
mined l)y Mr. Bal)bagc with freedom, but not with unnecessary asperity. 
He gives him the credit of being most amiable and kind-hearted man," 
but he resolutely denies his fitness for the chair of the Royal Society. As 
this is a subject which it is not necessary for us to dwell upon minutely, we 
shall pass over the details regarding it in Mr. Babbage's book. 

Hie remarks which he makes with reference to the secretaries arc more 
iniinediately connected with certain irregularities or negligences which he 
charges upon the Society, since it is reasonable to suppose that attention 
to them is within the province of its secretaries." One of these instances 
of neglect is that of printing amongst its Transactions a volume of astro- 
nomical observations made at Paramatta, at an observatory founded by Sir 
Thomas Brisbane, at liis private expense, by observers and with instru- 
ments paid for by him, without any recognition of a fact so creditable to a 
British officer; an omission," it is observed, “ less unjust to the individual 
than it was injurious to English science." The next is a serious charge. 
" It lias been publicly stated, that contidence cannot be placed in the written 
minutes of the Society ; and an instance has been adduced, in which an 
entry has been a.sserted to have been made, which could not have been 
the true statement of what actually passed at the council." For the parti- 
culars of this charge, in which it is alleged that the name of Sir John 
Franklin was clandestinely substituted for tliat of Captain Beaufort, we 
choose to refer tlic reader to the work itself. 

In touching upon the history of the circumstances wliich led to the insti- 
tution of the offices of scientific advisers to the Admiralty, on the aboli- 
tion of the Board of Longitude, ^ylr. Babbage discloses some pretty strong 
symptoms of government-jobbing; and he intimates, in tolerably plain 
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terms, Ills doubts as to the competency of Captain Sabine, one of tlic 

advisers,” whose claims, he observes, must rest on his skill in * practi- 
cal astronomy and navigation,* — a claim which can only be allowed when 
the scientific world are set at rest respecting the extraordinary nature of 
those observations contained in his work on the Pendulum.** On the sub- 
ject of these pendulum-expcrimcnfs, Mr. Ilabbage has entered into a 
somewhat elaborate inquiry, tlie result of which is that it is not altogether 
impossible that they are accurate. 

The other evidences of improper management in the Society relate to 
the administration of the funds, and to the medals and lectures. On the 
first licad, we shall be content with taking one instance. The council of 
the Royal Society arc visitors of the Royal Observatory at CSreenwich. 31ie 
observations made there are printed by Government at a large expense, 
with every regard to typographical luxury, with large margins on thick 
paper hot-pressed. Mr. Rabbage states : 

Some years since, a member of the Royal Society accidentally learned that 
there was, at an old store-shop in Thames Street, a large quantity of the 
volumes of the Greenwich Observations on sale as waste paper. On making 
inqnir3’, he asccrtainetl that there were two tons and a half to be disposed of, 
and that an equal quantity had already been sold for the purpose of converting 
it into pasteboard. The vendor said he could get fourpence a pound for the 
whole, and that it made capital Bristol board I 

The reflections which Mr. Rabbage has made upon this topic, with refe- 
rence to the astronomer-royal, w'c do not think it expedient to cite; hut we 
can hardly conceive that he would have ventured to print tliem upon sligJit 
grounds. 

The irregular manner in which the royal and Copley medals have been 
adjudicated is pointed out by Mr. Rabbage with the same freedom as 
distinguishes his other strictures, lie accuses the council of a breach of 
faith in rcs[)ect to the former, wdiich it is impossible to suppose the body of 
the Society, between whom and the council little communication subsists, 
could have sanctioned.* 

The leading causes of ilic present state of the Royal Society, Mr. Bab- 
bage considers, may be traced to the misrule to u hicli it has been for years 
submitted. The oflicers and council, as well as the president, are, by the 
statutes, to be elected by the body of the Society, but in fact they arc pri- 
vate nominations by the president, usually without notice to the council. 
He adds : 

The Society has, for years, been managed by a party ^ or coterie, or by what- 
ever other name may be most lit to designate a combination of persons united 

* We have olwcrvcd a coininunic.it ion from Mr. .Soutli, one of the mcfinliorsof the council, published 
in the Times of May 0th, wherein he says : ** lleing engai^ed on a work rendered necessary liy the ajipear. 
ance of Mr. Dahhage’s recent painplilet 0;i the Df-fline of Svienre in En^'lnml, 1 had occ.ision to refer to 
the * glass-inakiiig proceedings ’ of the Roy.il Si>ciciy. On application, liowever, for the minutes of the 
sub-coinmittec, to whose siipcriiiteudoncc the affair had been intrusted, 1 found, to my astonishment, 
that they are not in the Society’s ])ossession. As these experiments, during the last six years, have been 
.'litcnded with considerable expense to the nation, and as this is not the only instance in whicii public 
ilociiincntK when asked for could not be proiluctHi, may I, Mr. ICditor, he permitted, through you, 
to request the prmideiil and council will restore them to their pro}>cr place in the Society’s apariinenis, 
where they may lie accessible to every niciiibcr who wishes to cousult them i niul from which they oiiglu 
never to have been removed f” 
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by no expressed compact or written regulations, but who act together from n 
community of principles. That each individual has invariably supported all 
the measures of the party is by no means the case ; and whilst instances of 
opposition amongst them have been very rare, a silent resignation to circum- 
stances has been the most usual mode of meeting measures they disapproved. 
The great object of this, as of all other parlies, has been to maintain itself in 
power, and to divide, as far as it could, all the good things amongst its mem- 
bers. It has usually consisted of persons of very moderate talent, who have 
had the prudence, whenever they could, to associate with themselves other 
members of greater ability, provided these latter would not oppose the system ^ 
and would thus lend to it the sanction of their name. The party have always 
praised each other most highly, have invariably opposed all improvements in 
the Society, all change in the mode of management ; and have maintained that 
all those who wished for any alteration were factious ; and when they dis- 
covered any symptoms of independence and inquiry breaking out in any mcin- 
ber of the council, they have displaced him as soon as they decently could. 

It appears that a cominittcc was appointed about throe years ago to con- 
sider what reforms were advisable in the laws and proceedings of the 
Society; this committee consisted of Dr. Wollaston, Dr. Young, Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, IVIr. South, Mr. Herschcl, Mr. Babbage, Capt. Beaufort, 
and Capt. Kater ; its object was to inquire as to the means and propriety 
of limiting the number of members, and as to other changes which they 
might think beneficial. 

This committee reported that they were satisfied that the progressive in- 
crease of the Society has been in a much higher ratio than the progressive 
increase of population, or the general growth of knowletlge, or the exten- 
sion of those sciences which it has been the great object of the Society to 
promote ; and they stated that it would be expedient to limit the Society to 
such a«numbcr as would be a fair representation of the talent of the country. 
They recommended that the number should be dOO, exclusive of foreign 
members and royal personages ; and that only four new members should be 
admitted annually till the members are reduced to that number. They 
suggested some very judicious changes in the mode of electing fellows; and 
with regard to the funds, whicli w'ould suffer from a reduction in the num- 
ber of admissions, they were of opinion that a rigorous economy would ren- 
der the present income of the Society adequate to all its real wants, pro- 
vided the expenditure be controlled by a standing committee of finance, the 
propriety of which was suggested, moreover, from certain alarming facts.'' 
The following passage in the report is material : 

It requires no argument to demonstrate that the well-being of the Society 
mainly depends on the activity and integrity of its council ; and as their selec- 
tion is unquestionably of paramount importance, your committee hope that 
-our excellent president will not consider it any impeachment of his impartiality, 
or any doubt of his zeal, if they venture to suggest that the usual recommen- 
dation of the Society of proper members for the future council should hence- 
forth be considered as a fit subject for the diligent and anxious deliberation of 
the existing council. 

'The committee recommended, likewise, that the choice of tlie papers to be 
published in the Transactions should be differently regulated ; that each 
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paper should be referred to a separate conunittce, who should have suffi- 
cient time friven to examine it carefully. 

This report was entered on the minutes, and recommended to tfie most 
serious and early consideration of the council for the ensuing year." The 
recommendations, were, however, according to Mr. Babbage, got rid of by 
the next council, because they did not coincide with the views of the party. 

Amongst his “ Suggestions for the advancement of Science in England,*' 
he notices the proposal for instituting an order of merit," and another for 
ennobling some of the greatest scientilic professors. Both these modes of 
rewarding superior attainments in science are far from uncommon abroad, 
blit he is not blind to the objections which exist against them in England. 

Mr. Babbage closes a work which must force itself upon public attention 
by a very skilful and well drawn comparison, or rather contrast, betwixt 
the late Sir llum])hrey Davy and the late Dr. Wollaston. 


USE OF FOREIGN EANGUAGES. 

To THE Editor. 

Sir; I was equally surprised and sorry to find, on perusing the Memoirs of 
Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles, that wherever a French letter is deemed w orthy 
of insertion, it is printed in the original language, without any translation 
added ; an abuse which has unhappily almost got into a custom. 

On what possible principle can this practice be founded ? Do those who 
follow it really and truly suppose that every English reader understands 
French ? If so, they ought to publish their books in French; they arc other- 
wise committing high treason against the rcjniblic of letters. Books of infor- 
mation ought, undoubtedly, to be rendered as accessible as possible ; and if a 
certain language is so wddely sjircad as to be well known to the whole body of 
readers of another nation, the writers of that nation ought, for the general 
good, to relinquish the use of their own, in works where information only is 
sought to be conveyed, wdiich can be embodied as well in one form of speech 
as in another. But sup|)osing the reverse — supposing, what is in fact the real 
state of the case, that there are in England thousands upon thousands of intel- 
ligent and well-informed readers, who do not know a word of French, and that 
there arc, in over-sea countries, tliousands upon thousands more who speak 
and read English, and English only ; that there is a fair prospect, if W'e “ to 
ourselves do stand but true," of seeing the language of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton become, even in our own generation, the most cultivated of Europe, of 
Asia, of Africa, of America— supposing this to be the case, as it really is, 
where are the terms of contempt and indignation sufficiently strong to express 
what must be the feelings of every sensible Englishman at the insane folly and 
stupid impertinence of those who, for the miserable satisfaction of parading 
their own little shew of learning, patch up their ragged composition with foreign 
tatters, which they know very well must be unintelligible to nine-tenths of their 
readers ! 

This, it will be said, is strong language ; if I knew of stronger, I would use 
it; but something stronger than language altogether is needed. It must be 
obvious that, in most cases where this practice is followed, the transaction 
must, to the English reader, be nothing more nor less than a complete swindle. 
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He sees advertised as English a work — on political cconom}', perhaps, like 
Macculloch’s ; on India, like Iliekards’s or on Turkey, like Mac 

Farlane’s; on Arabia, Syria, or Palestine, like Buckingham’s; and under the 
delusion that it is English, he buys it, and finds a mass of, to him, unin- 
telligible matter. Is not this a proper occasion for the interference of the law ? 
Is not this obtaining money under false pretences ? The Legislature might also 
interfere on other customary grounds. The authors who act in this unjustifi- 
able way are certainly mad, and incapable of conducting their own affairs. 
Anquetil du Perron, some years ago, published a translation of a Sanscrit 
work into Latin (TJie Upanakad^ or Oup*nekhaty as he calls it, signifying “ tlic 
Mystery ”), to the second volume of which he annexed a long dissertation on 
the absurdity of every author’s making use of his native language; maintaining 
that, if the custom continued for Englishmen to write in English, Portuguese 
in Portuguese, Germans in German, and so forth, the republic of letters 
would be totally destro 3 'ed ; and adding, that in his opinion, of all European 
nations, the French alone had the right of using their mother-tongue, but all 
others were in duty bound to publish in Latin ! Yet, notwithstanding this 
declaration, we find in the notes annexed to each volume of this very “ Mys- 
tcry,” long untranslated quotations, not only in French but in English, Portu- 
guese, and German ; while the text of the work is an unintelligible mixture of 
Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, and Persian ! Was this man sane, or had not in 
truth much learning driven him mad? But he docs not stand alone. 

In either case, whether of imposition or of insanity, the Legislature is 
called on to interfere; and this it might do without alarming any jealous fears 
for the liberty of Englishmen: simply, to pass an act that, after the 1st of 
January 1831, the publisher of any work, periodical or otherwise, which con- 
tained untranslated passages in any foreign language, living or dead, should be 
obliged to declare the fact on the title-page (if any) or the cover of the book, 
and in every advertisement for it whatever ; — simply to do this, a very natural 
and easy proceeding, would, without its being possible to urge any reasonable 
objection against it, completely cflect its purpose by destroying the whole 
system. The works, which were advertised as ** containing untranslated pas- 
sages in foreign languages” (and how few are there now sent forth which arc 
not of this description I ), would instantly experience a great decline or total 
falling off of sale, while those which were genuine English would as instantly 
rise. The consequences are obvious : in the new editions of Moore’s Lalkt 
Rookh we should find Irving Brock’s Bernier quoted instead of the original ; 
in Lord Byron’s works we should not sec Petrarch’s Latin letters cited in 
Italian, or if so cited, wc should see an English version added ; in the notes to 
Mr. Southey’s poems we should no longer be bewildered by whole shectfuls of 
Spanish and Portuguese, and might fearlessly purchase his Colloquies, certain 
of encountering no Dutch, and present his Life of Nelson to a young midship- 
man, confident that he would find a translation of the Greek. Our authors would 
learn that French was not so universally understood, that they ought always to 
quote a French original or a French translation (so far has their folly gone !) when 
English translations were in existence. At present. Col. Vans Kennedy quotes 
Niebuhr in French, though his work was written in German, though there is 
a good English version extant, and though Colonel K. cannot read the most 
flimsy sketch of the Life of Niebuhr without finding that both the French trans- 
lations of him arc absolutely considered remarkable for their wretchedness ; 
while Colonel Tod quotes Strabo in Fscnch, although that illustrious geographer 
was dead and burnt ages and ages before that weak and watery dialcgt crept 
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into existence; and Moore, the poet, quotes Aliicri in French, although, in 
the very Memoirs that he quotes, he would find that the fiery Piedmontese 
detested the language he cites him in, as a wretched jargon, and wrote a sati- 
rical poem under the title of 11 Miso^allo^ or the “ Anti-Frenchman.” At 
present they do all this : but then they would do so no more. A salutary 
reform would be cfiected ; the editions of works published after the 1st of 
January 1831 would be universally preferred to the previous ones; our lan- 
guage would be more widely diffused in foreign countries, and our books 
become more intelligible to ourselves. The only persons who would suffer 
would be that class of authors, at present rather numerous, who cannot 
compose an intelligible English sentence ; and that class of scholars, perhaps 
still more numerous, who find it too heavy a tax on their indolence to do any 
thing else than transcribe long passages from foreign authors, which perhaps 
they would occasionally feel rather puzzled at being called on to translate. 

In the hope that the insertion of these few hasty remarks in the pages of 
the AslfUir Journal will lead some of our other periodicals to adopt the excel- 
lent example set them by that magazine and the Westminster licview^ I remain. 

Sir, See. 

Mat/Tth, 1830. A. C. C. 

P.iV. I suppose your excellent correspondent Gut.ciitn is aware that Boccac- 
cio’s celebrated story of the Falcon has at bottom the same plot as Haicm 
Fai. The Italian novelist, who is famous in Italy merely for the beauty of 
his style, and here for nothing at all but because he is famous in Italy, spoils 
the story by telling it in the same clumsy manner as llerbclot. Gulciiin tells 
us, the anecdote is familar to the schoolboys of the East ; it is not utterly 
unknown to the schoolboys of the West, as it was one of the earliest that fell 
into the hands of the writer, in a small book entitled The Gcnerosily of an 
Arabian Prince^ printed by one Wallis, of cither Wardour or Berwick Street, 
Soho, and illustrated with woodcuts. 


THE EASTERN COLONIES OF THE CROWN. 

STATEMENT f)F THE IIKVENCE AND EXPENDITURE OF CEYLON, MAURITIUS, AND THE CAPE OF 
COOD HOPE, DL'KINO THE TIME THEY HAVE BEEN IN THE POSSESSION OF THE CROWN. 

{From Parlmmcnlitri/ Papers, prinlt’d ‘li/t 
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Ceylon 

' 13 

4,384,407 
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795,575 

Cape of Good Hope 
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1,3:13,441 
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277,015 


Receipts ^7,440,962 

Expenditure 9,G32,53G 


Deficiency ^2,191,574 

Ill the case of Ceylon, the ordinary excess of expenditure has been Increased 
by the charges of the Kandyan war and rebellion, by a diminution of tlic proceeds of 
cinnamon, and by the remission of a debt to tlie East- India Company. 
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LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM JONES.* 

The name of Sir William Jones is (lc?ir to every oriental student. He 
was skilled in the most abstruse as well as the most v^nacular of the eastern 
dialects; and vrc are indebted to him for vast treasures of literature and 
philosophy which had lon^ remained locked up in those languages, and were 
first redeemed from darkness by his diligence and genius. But a compara- 
tively small portion of his attainments is to be traced in the depaitmcnt of 
oriental studies. His mind, by early exercise, seems to have grasped 
nearly the whole world of letters ; and such was his thirst for knowledge, 
and such the extraordinary facility with which he accpiired it, that had his 
life been protracted to its ordinary duration, he must have sighed like Alex- 
ander for more worlds to subdue. In truth, he invaded almost every branch 
of learning, as that conqueror did provinces and kingdoms, and with a rapi- 
dity of march that renders it difficult to follow him through the long series 
of his acquisitions. If an explanation be required of tlie means by which 
he achieved these singular triumphs, it may be found in tlie peculiar apti- 
tude with which he was constitutionally gifted, and which is ini])artcd, accord- 
ing to the known favouritism of nature in the distribution of her bounties, 
only to a chosen few of her offspring. But this would have been nothing 
without the persevering industry wdiich remained to the last the distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, and the early adoption of a most invaluable 
maxim, ^Uhat whatever had been attained, was attainable by him.*' — It 
was his fixed principle,** says his biographer. Lord I'eignmouth, not to 
be deterred by any difficulties that were surmountable from prosecuting to a 
successful termination wliat he had once deliberately undertaken.** Such 
ah example, so strongly illustrating this law of our internal nature, is well 
calculated to inspire confidence, as well as to awaken diligence in those who 
shrink too sensitively from great undertakings. There is nothing,** says 
Burke, that God has judged good for us, that he has not given us the 
means to accomplish, both in the natural and moral world.** 

Some idea, if not of his acquirements at a very early period of life, 
assuredly of the resolute industry with which he pursued his studies, may be 
found in a memorandum dated in 1780, which w'as found amongst his 
papers : Resolved to learn no more rudiments of any kind, but to per- 

fect myself in, Jirstj twelve languages, as the means of acquiring accurate 
knowledge of, 

‘^I. History. 

1. Man. 2. Nature, 

'‘II. Arts. 

“ 1. Rhetoric. 2. Poetry. 3. Painting. d. Music. 

" HI. ►Sciences. 

" 1. Law. 2. Mathematics. 3. Dialectics. 

“N.B. Every species of human knowledge may be reduced to one or 

* Biographical Account of Eminent British Lawyers, by Rosooe, Esq., in Dr. L4ttdlicr*s Cabins 
Cifctoptediot 1830* Longman and Co., and Taylor. 
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other of these divisions. Even law belongs partly to the history of man, 
partly as a science to dialectics.’* 

The twelve languages are C»reek, Latin, Italian, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 'I'urkish, German, English. 

This analysis of human learning, and similar plans of knowledge, may 
be cited, indeed, as a pretty convincing proof of the aspirings of the stu- 
dent, and the sincerity of liis self-dedication to literary and philosophical 
pursuits ; but experience shews them to be of little practical effect in the 
composition of great minds. Nor in the greater number of instances 
would they he desirable or profitable courses of study. Systematic applica- 
tion by rule and analysis has never been so propitious to. a rapid advance- 
ment in literature, as the desultory and undisciplined wanderings of an 
acute and vigorous understanding amongst the intellectual stores of past 
ages, and the accumulations of thought or the creations of fancy, which 
arc gradually spreading around it; presenting, as it were, flowers of diver- 
sified hues and kinds, to those who arc eager to distil their sweetness. Such 
an outline or map, scarcely one life, intensely as it may be dedicated to 
the pursuit of knowledge, would be found competent to fill up ; and the 
scholar, who should set out with an austere determination of pursuing the 
system thus chalked out for him, would find himself, after much loss of 
time and of labour, still hovering,” to use the language of Cicero, about 
the very rudiments,” from which SirWilliam Jones was anxious to be eman- 
cipated. The life of this universal scholar, on the other hand, abundantly 
shews, that though a hard, he was an irregular student ; and the variety of 
his acquisitions bears the strongest testimony to the fact. The truth is, that 
he had a remarkable quickness in apprehending every species of knowledge, 
and, in all reasonable probability, that quickness would have been clogged 
and manacled had he persisted in the slow and analytical process of cul- 
ture to which his biographer, JMr. lloscoe, attributes the extent and variety 
of his acquisitions. His friend Dr. Parr, in the inscription upon his monu- 
ment, in a very few words, solved the problem of his vast intellectual 
wealtlj : Ingenium in illo erat omnium scientiarum capax. This gene- 
ral capacity was exercised in departments of study, many of them at 
variance with each other, — law, oriental as well as Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, pi)litics, poetry. This variety of pursuit, he himself intimates, while he 
was yet young, in a letter to Dr. Bonnet : 1 have learned so much, seen so 

much, written so much, and thought so much, since I conversed with you, 
that were I to attempt to tell half what I have learned, seen, writ, said, 
and thought, my letter would have no end. 1 spend the whole winter in 
attending the public speeches of our greatest lawyers and senators, and in 
studying our own admirable laws, which exhibit the most noble example of 
human wisdom, that the mind of man can contemplate. 1 give up my lei- 
sure hours to a political treatise on the Turks, from which I expect much 
reputation ; and I have several objects of ambition, which I cannot trust in 
a letter, but will impart to you when we meet. If I stay in England, I 
shall print my De Poesi Asiaiicaf &Ci &c. &c. 

Even when he was called to the bar, and was apparently impressed with 
Asia/, Jour. N.S. V OL. 2. No. 6. S 
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Ih^ conviction that the !'atv is a jealous mistress, and bears no rival ncai^ 
her, he mixed the pursuits of the scholar with the studies of the lawyer. 
'He had vowed to abandon for a while the whole of his library not relating 
to law and oratory^ and to leave it at Oxford; yet- he seems to have over*- 
looked the immense compass ofliberal studies implied in the word oratory,*' 
an accomplishment which Cicero, of whose rapid acquirements and peculiar 
flow of diction he was from early youth most diligently emulous, would have 
told him, required a familiar acquaintance with the whole world of know- 
ledge and philosophy. Nor did he require to be reminded of it ; for his 
mode of studying the law opened an unlimited field of reading, both ancient 
and modern. In 1778, he published a translation of Isamus, and in his 
preface says enough to awaken the jealousy of the mistress, to whom he 
fondly imagined he was doing exclusive suit and ser\'ice ; ** There is no 
branch of learning,** he says, from which a student of the law may de- 
rive a more rational pleasure, or which seems more likely to prevent his 
being disgusted with the dr^' elements of a very complicated science, than 
the history of the rules and ordinances by which nations eminent for wisdom 
und illustrious in arts have regulated their civil polity ; nor is this the only 
fruit he may expect to reap from a general knowledge of foreign laws, both 
ancient and modern ; for while he indulges the liberal curiosity of a scholar, 
in examining the customs and institutions of men whose works have yielded 
bim the highest delight, and whose actions have raised his admiration, he 
will feel the satisfaction of a patriot in observing the preference due in most 
instances to the laws of his own country, above those of all other states; or 
if his just prospects in life give him hopes of becoming a legislator, he may 
eollect many useful hints for the improvement even of that fabric, which his 
ancestors have erected, with infinite exertions of virtue and genius, but 
which, like all human systems, will ever advance nearer to perfection, and 
ever fall short of it.** Besides this, he lived in a most enviable communion 
with several of the master-spirits of his day. He wms the companion at 
the cluby* so called itetr of Burke, Johnson, Gibbon, Windham, 

Fox> Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Sir William Scott, — a goodly fellow- 
ahip, of which our own times present no semblance, but many feeble 
imitations ; a combination wdiich is indeed rarely to be traced in his- 
tory, except in the few periods resembling that described by Velleius 
Paterculus, when an assemblage of great and noble minds arc clustered 
together for a short time, and then disappear for ages. To have been the 
friend and companion of such men, to have heard and mingled in their dis- 
course, to have been enlivened by their wit, and instructed by their wisdom, 
was a rare and enviable felicity, and equivalent in the education of a gentle- 
man and a scholar to half a life of solitary and systematic application. What 
could be more precious to a lawyer, or a man of letters, or a man of the 
-world, than to listen, for instance, to the refinements of Burke’s converse—^ 
of that man whom, according to the well-known saying of Johnson, were 
you to meet accidentally under a gate-way merely to take shelter in a shower 

• GeneraUy known by the name Of the Head Club, held in Oeraid Streep Soho. Theeetab 

bUthmcnt.of this club was pioposed first by Sir J. Reynolds to Burke ^nd JqhnMn. It gradually 
wvMued to forty. It sUll e&iits-*a faintand UfetaM typeof its ancient bsUliancy. 
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of vain^ you would iofitantly perceive to be the greatest you had seen in your 
life ? 

Sir William Jones was also the correspondent of Franklin, Dean Tucker^ 
Gilbert Stuart, Gibbon, Lord Spencer (then Lord Althorp), Albert Schultcns, 
Michaelis, Dunning, the charming and celebrated Duchess of Devonshire^ 
and many otiicr eminent persons. Burke, to whom he had transmitted a 
copy of his Isieus, returned him a letter of acknowledgment ; and as every 
opinion, or obiter dictum^ as it is called in law, of so great a man, canT 
not but be of much intrinsic value, we do not forbear a slight quotation 
from it. Isajus is an author of whom I know nothing but by fame. { 
am sure, that any idea I had from thence conceived of him, will not be at 
all lessened by seeing him in your translation. I do not know how it has 
happened, that orators have hitherto fared worse in the hands of the trans-» 
lators than even the poets. I never could bear to read a translation of 
Cicero. Demosthenes suffers, I think, somewhat less, but he suffers greatly, 
so much, that I may say, no English reader could well conceive from 
whence he had acquired the reputation of the first of orators. I am satisr 
fied that there is now an eminent exception to this rule. I sincerely con-* 
gratulatc the public on that acquisition.’' Burke was so impressed with the 
talents and Judgment of Jones, and with his knowledge of oriental liistory 
and manners, that he consulted him upon an Act of Parliament then pend- 
ing in the House of Commons. The natives of the East,” he observes, 
in tlic note which he wrote to him for that purpose, to \^ hose literature 
you have done so much justice, are particularly under your protection for 
their rights.” 

The letters of an intellectual man arc the most interesting parts of his 
biography. With Lord and Lady Spencer, Sir William Jones, before his 
departure from England, lived on terms of the most delightful intimacy. 
When the former, then Lord Althorp, first came into Parliament, his 
friend Jones, in a letter which he wrote to him in 1781), congratulating him 
on his entrance into public life, thus expresses his sentiments on the art of 
public speaking. They are not, indeed, new or original, for Cicero recom- 
mends the same mode of acquiring the habit of speaking by means of written 
composition, beautifully illustrating his advice by the simile of the boat, 
which, after being impelled by oars, keeps on its course when they arc laid 
aside. If ever there w'os a time when men of spirit, sense, and virtue, 
ought to stand forth, it is the present. 1 am informed that you have attended 
some country meetings, and are on some committees. Did you find it 
necessary or convenient to speak on the state of the nation? It is a 
noble subject, and with your knowledge, as well as judgment, you will 
naaily acquire habits of eloquence ; but habits tliey are no less tlian playing 
an a musical instrument, or handling a pencil ; and as the best musicians 
and, finest painters began with playing out of tunc and drawing put of pro-r 
portion, so the greatest orators must begin with leaving some periods un* 
finished,,^, and perhaps .with sitting down in tlie middle of a sentence. It is 
only continued use tliat a speaker learns to express his ideas with preci-r 
^ioB and soundness, and to provide at the beginning of a period for 
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conclusion of it. But to this facility of speakings, the habit of writing 
rapidly contributes in a wonderful degree. I would particularly impress 
this truth on your mind, my dear friend, because I am Ailly convinced, that 
an Englishman’s real importance in his country will always be in a com- 
pound ratio of his virtue, his knowledge, and his eloquence, without all of 
which qualities, little real utility can result from either of them apart ; and 
1 am no less persuaded, that a virtuous and knowing man, who has no 
natural impediment, may by habit acquire perfect eloquence, as certainly 
as a healthy man, who has the use of his muscles, may learn to swim or 
to skait.'' 

There is a most delightful letter from Mr. Jones to Lord Althorp, in 
1782. I enclose,” he says, " my tragical song of ^ A Shepherdess 
Going,’ with Mazzanti’s music, of which my opinion at present is, that 
the modulation is very artificial, and the harmony good, but that Per- 
golesi (whom the modern Italians arc such puppies as to undervalue) would 
have made it more pathetic and heart-rending ” It does not, indeed, appear 
whether he had cultivated music as an art, but a cultivated taste for it is 
evident in his praise of Pcrgolesi, the deepest and the most solemn master 
of the old Italian school. We mention this only as another proof, if proof 
were wanting, of the variety and discursiveness of his tastes ; but the same 
letter contains an elegant allusion to the domestic happiness of Lord and 
Lady Althorp. After quoting the sweet lines of Catullus, 

Torquatus voh parvulus 
Mairis e grendo sute, &c, &c. &c. 

he obsei^TS, *^what a beautiful picture ! Can Donienichiiio equal it? How 
weak are all arts in comparison of poetry and rhetoric ! 1 nstcad, however, 

of Torquatns, I would read Spcficerus. Do you not think that I have 
discovered the true use of the fine arts, namely, in relaxing the mind aftei 
toil ? Man was born for labour ; his configuration, his passions, his rest- 
lessness, all prove it ; but labour would wear him out, and the purpose of 
it be defeated, if he had no intervals of pleasure ; and unless that pleasure 
be innocent, both he and society must suffer. Now what pleasures arc 
more harmless, if they be nothing else, than those afforded by polite arts 
and polite literature ? Love was given us by the author of our being as 
the reward of virtue and the solace of care. But the base and sordid forms 
of art^cialy which I oppose to natural^ society, in which we live, have 
encircled that heavenly rose with so many thorns, that the wealthy alone 
can gather it with prudence. On the other hand, mere pleasure, to which 
the idle are not justly entitled, soon satiates, and leaves a vacuity in the 
mind more unpleasant than actual pain. A just mixture or interchange of 
labour and pleasures, appears alone conducive to such happiness as this life 
affords.” These sentiments, so pure and amiable, so ‘‘ home-felt,” to use 
the phrase of Milton — for Jones was himself warmed with the ardour of 
an early and long-cherished attachment to Miss Shipley, and only waiting 
for his promised promotion to the India bench to be united to the object of 
bis affections, a delay which he seems to have felt most acutely ; — these senti- 
ments^ thus pleasingly expressed, present a faithful portraiture of his heart. 
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and of the elegant tastes to which he was devoted. His biographer, Lord 
Teignmouth, is half angry with him for not including religion in his esti- 
mate of the means of human happiness. But the noble writer ought to 
have given him credit, at least, if he did not specifically class it in the list 
of enjoyments, .which he was tracing in a familiar letter to a friend, for 
not excluding it. No man was better convinced than Sir William Jones 
of the consolations which religion imparts when consolations are wanted, 
and of the tranquillity it diffuses over the minds and hearts of all who are 
sincerely impressed with its truths. But to place religion amongst the social 
enjoyments of our being, to make it one of the pleasures in which we seek 
an innocent solace from the cares of life, and a pleasing alternation of its 
labours, to say that no picture of earthly happiness is perfect without putting 
religion into the foreground, is carrying the matter somewhat too far, and 
claiming an ascendancy for religious emotions which, in our present imper- 
fect state, they will ncwerexerci.se, and which, probably, if they did exer- 
cise, would not strengthen their hold upon the heart and its affections. 
Never was there a si ncercr, because there never was a more rational believer 
than Sir William Jones (abundant evidence of it appears in his third dis- 
course to the Asiatic Society) ; and it is one of the triumphs of our common 
Christianity, that besides the mighty names of Milton, Newton, and Locke, 
it may boast the suffrage of a mind so doctrinal without cant, so pious 
without enthusiasm, as that of this amiable and accomplished scholar. 
Lord Teignmouth’s expression of regret, therefore, that in the playful pic- 
ture of human happiness sketched in the above-mentioned letter lo Lord 
Althorp, his friend overlooked or omitted religion, might as well have been 
spared. It savours of the hint given to the slave in Terence : Ilrvc 

commemoratio esi quasi exjjrobratio but by no means, we believe, 
intentionally, for his Lordship, on all occasions, asserts, and vindicates 
with spirit, the sincerity of Jones’s religious principles. Nor should we 
have been betrayed into a seeming digression that has carried us insensibly 
from our subject, were we not involuntarily inclined to pick a quarrel now 
and then with those importunate religionists, who are for ever desecrating 
religion by making it the great business of life, and mixing with every dis- 
course and every amusement those hallowed emotions, which ought to be 
reserved for the silent communions of the heart with God, or for tliose 
stated periods which are set apart for his worship. 

Before Sir William Jones had entertained the hope of promotion to a 
judicial situation in India, he had eminently qualified himself for it by his 
singular proficiency in the oriental languages. Scarcely any thing remained 
to complete his acquisitions hut the Sanscrit, and soon after his arrival in 
the country he obtained an accurate and profound knowledge of that vene- 
rable dialect. But, astonishing as %vas his capacity for languages, the praise 
of an expert linguist would be a very imperfect tribute to his reputation. 
He considered language only to be an instrument of knowledge, and it was 
knowledge that he coveted and pursued. Many inferior minds have ob- 
tained great mastery over languages. Leyden is said, though perhaps with 
some hyperbole, to have acquired forty ; but a slight knowledge of many 
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lianguages is, after all, but a magpie accomplishment, and viewed in any 
other light than as so many keys to unlock the science of man and of nature, 
they are the mere playthings of learned leisure. Yet the list of what Jnnes 
had achieved in this study alone Will fill us with surprise. His Latin corn-* 
positions have all the purity without the diffusion of Cicero. Perhaps they 
were too Ciceronian, resembling too much the Latinity of Petrarch and the 
scholars who flourished at Hie restoration of letters in Italy, whose close 
and servile imitations of Cicero are so freely censured by Erasmus in his 
Anii-CiceronianKS. He was accurately grounded and extensively read in 
Greek, and he spoke with fluency and precision the modern languages of 
Europe, French, Spanish, and Italian. He read the Hebrew with facility, 
and his knowledge of Arabic and Persian has been acknowledged by the 
most learned Asiatics to have been as profound and critical as their own. 
He was conversant, moreover, with the Turkish dialect ; and probably with 
a view to a further progress in the Chinese, he had learned the radical cha- 
racters of that then most difficult language. 

But he by no means neglected the law amidst these multifarious studies. 
In the year 1775 he first went the Oxford circuit, and the next year was 
appointed, by Lord Chancellor Bathurst, a commissioner of bankrupts. In 
1777 be describes himself as immersed in chamber-business ; but looked 
forward to a judgeship in India with much solicitude ; and as the charter 
expressly required that the person appointed to it should be a barrister of 
five years* standing, it was generally supposed, at tJic bar, that the place 
was kept open for him till he was qualified ; but he stooped to no unworthy 
condescension to obtain it. He had publicly expressed his disapprobation 
of the American war, and his enthusiasm in the cause of civil liberty and 
the constitutional rights of the subject was well known. In a letter ta 
Lord Althorp, in 1778, he says, ‘‘be assured, my dear lord, that if the 
minister be offended at the style in which I have spoken, do speak, and will 
speak, of public affairs, and on that account should refuse to give me the 
judgeship, 1 shall not be at all mortified, having already a very decent com- 
petence, without a debt or care of any kind.'* A vacancy occurring in the 
representation of the University of Oxford, he was induced, by the advice 
of. several highly respectable friends, to suffer his name to be proposed as 
a candidate ; but he declined a poll. Oxford, which was never the nurse 
of liberal principles, was too prejudiced for a choice which would not have 
dishonoured her; and Jones gave the whole of his attention to his profes- 
sion. In 1780 he published his Essay on the haw of UailmentSy in which 
he treated the subject with an accuracy of method and a logical precision 
rarely to be found in legal writers. He meditated at the same time a series 
of similar treatises on the whole body of English law, civil as well as cri- 
minal; for, in a letter to the Bishop of St. Asapfa^ be says, ^^I have 
already prepared many tracts on jurisprudence. ♦ And when 

1 see the volumes written by Lord Coke, whose annual gains were twelve 
or fourteen thousand pounds, by Lord Bacon, Sir Matthew Hale, and a. 
number of judges and chancellors, i.eannot think I should be hurt in my^ 
prafesskmal career by publishing, pow and ihen, law tract upon .'some: 
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interesting l>ranch of the science; and the science itself is indeed so complex^ 
that uritliout writings which is the chain of memory ^ it is impossible to re- 
member a thousandth part of what we read or hear. Since it is my wish, 
therefore, to become in time as great a lawyer as Sulpicius, I shall probably 
leave as many of my works as he is said to have written/^ 

It is well . known that, about this time, he composed a tract called a 
Dialogue between a Farmer and a Country Gentleman on the Prin- 
ciples of Government. Of this latter work the Dean of St. Asaph pub- 
lished an edition in Wales, and an indictment for a libel was found by the 
grand jury of Denbighshire. Jones, with the fearless generosity of his 
character, in a letter to Lord Kenyon, then chief justice of Cheshire, 
avowed himself to be the author, but maintained that every position in it 
was strictly conformable to the laws and constitution of England. The 
tract itself was a short and familiar exposition of the principles of govern- 
ment, and the right and duty of resistance, as recognized in the theory of 
the English constitution, and confirmed by the Revolution of 1088. The 
Government wisely overlooked it, and it was only through the officiousness 
of a Mr. Fitzmaurice, a brother of the late Lord Lansdowne, that this 
foolish prosecution was set on foot. It is chiefly memorable because it 
prepared the way for Mr. Fox's celebrated libel bill, defining the constitu- 
tional limits of the respective provinces of judge and jury : but it was 
through the eloquent exertions and manly zeal of the late Lord Erskine, 
that this noble victory was achieved. The trial came on before Mr. Jus- 
tice Buller, at the summer assizes for Shrewsbury, in the year 1781. The 
jury returned with the verdict — guilty of publishing only." Upon this 
an animated discussion, mixed with considerable warmth on both sides, 
ensued between the judge and Mr. Erskine. 

Mr. Justice Bvller. — You say, he is guilty of publishing the pamphlet, and 
that the meaning of the inuendoes is as stated in the indictment ?” 

A Juror. — Certainly.” 

Mr. Erskine. — “ Is the word * only * to stand as part of your verdict ?” 

A Juror. — Certainly.” 

Mr. Erskine.-^** Then I insist on its being recorded.” 

Mr. Justice Butter.— Then the verdict roust be misunderstood. Let me 
understand the jury.” 

Mr. Erskine. — The jury do understand their verdict.” 

Mr. Justice Butter. — Sir, I will not be interrupted.” 

Mr. Erskine. — I stand here as an advocate for a fcllow-citizcn, and I dc^ 
sire that the word * only * may be recorded.” 

Mr. Justice Bvller. — ** Sit down, sir ! Remember your duty, or I shall be 
obliged to proceed in another manner.*’ 

Mr. Erskine. — “ Your Lordship may proceed in what manner you think fit ; 
I know my duty as well as your Lordship knows your’s. 1 shall not alter my 
conduct.” 

The learned judge took no notice of this reply. It is singular that 
befote Mr. Justice Buller was appointed to the bench, Erskine was one of 
his pupils> as a special pleader. In the following term, a rule was ob- 
tained for a new trial on the ground of a misdirection of the judge, who 
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told the jury that tJiey bad only to decide whether the defendant guilty 
of the fact or not, thus excluding from their consideration the question of 
the libellous quality of the publication, which, as the law was then in- 
terpreted, ’ivas confined to the jurisdiction of the judge, and inconsequence 
of this misdirection, the verdict was, that the defendant was guilty of pub- 
lishing ; but whether it was a libel or not, they did not find. When the 
rule came on to be argued, it was supported by Mr. Erskine, in a speech 
which was the most perfect union of reason ami eloquence ever exhibited 
in Westminster Hall. Mr. Fox repeatedly declared that it was the finest 
argument in the English language. 

At last, Mr. Jones attained the long-expected object of his ambition. 
On this occasion he was knighted, and married soon afterwards Miss 
Shipley, the daughter of his friend, the Bishop of St. Asaph. He em- 
barked for India in April 178^1, and on the voyage addressed a letter to 
Lord Ashburton, to whom he conceived that he was chiefly imlebted for his 
promotion. As to you, my dear lord,'* he says, we consider you as 
the spring and fountain of our happiness, as the author and parent (a Ro- 
man would have added, what the coldness of our northern language will 
hardly admit) the god of our fortunes.'' Sir William Jones was now in 
his thirty-seventh year, and in the most flourishing period of health and 
intellect. To those who consider a long sea-voyage a tedious chasm in their 
existence, we would recommend the plan of labours which he chalked out 
during his voyage. But his attention was chiefly directed to those studies, 
by means of which he might enlarge his stock of juridical learning. He 
landed in Calcutta in September 1783, and in December delivered his first 
charge to the grand jury at the sessions held in that month. The public," 
says Lord Teignmouth, had formed a high estimate of his oratorical 
powers, nor W’crc they disappointed. His address w'as elegant, concise, 
and appropriate ; the exposition of his sentiments and principles were equally 
manly and conciliatory, and calculated to inspire general satisfaction, as 
the known sincerity of his character was a test of his adherence to his pro- 
fessions. In glancing at dissentions, which at no remote period had unfor- 
tunately prevailed betw'een the civil and judicial powers in Bengal, he 
shewed that they might, and ought to be avoided ; that the functions of 
both w'cre distinct, and could be exercised w^ithout danger of collision in 
promoting what should be the ol jects of both — the public good." 

The judicial life of JSir William Jones, in India, affords very few ma- 
terials to the biographer. The time which was not occupied by his official 
duty he devoted to his oriental pursuits. In order to encourage a more 
general taste for eastern literature, he projected the scheme of the Asiatic 
Society, of ivhich he was the first president. -The chair had been first 
offered to Mr. Hastings, as a compliment due to his eminent patronage of 
oriental stqdy; and on his declining it, Sir William Jones observes, in a 
letter written to him on that occasion, that the act proceeded solely from an 
anxiety to give him a distinction, which justice required them to ‘give. ‘^ As 
to myself," he adds, I could never have been satisfied, if in traversing 
fl&e sea of knowledge, I had fallen in with a ship of your rate and station 
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without, striking my Amongst the original members of the society, 

were Mr. William Chambers, an excellent oriental scholar; Gladwin, the 
translator of the Institutes of xVkber; Hamilton, the translator of the 
Hedaya; and Charles Wilkins, the father of Sanscrit literature, who, by 
the application of rare talents and great industry, first invented and cast 
types of the Sanscrit, Persian, and Bengalese characters, in such perfection, 
that no succeeding attempts have improved upon his labours. Of these 
men, the venerable and excellent Dr. Wilkins is the only one that survives. 

liord Ashburton died in 1783. Zeal for the fame of his friend prompted 
Sir William Jones ’to publish a short posthumous testimony to his virtues. 
We admire the sensibility and gratitude which shine in the concluding 
paragraph. IA)r some months before Lord Ashburton's death, the nursery 
had been his chief delight, and gave him more pleasure than the cabinet 
would have afforded ; but this parental affection, which had been a source 
of so much felicity, ^^'as probably a cause of his fatal illness. He had lost 
one son, and expected to lose another, when the author of this painful 
tribute to his memory parted from him with tears in his eyes, little hoping 
to see him again in a perishable state. As he perceives, without affectation, 
that the tears now steal from him, and begin to moisten the paper on which 
he writes, he reluctantly leaves a subject which he could not soon have ex- 
hausted ; and when he also shall resign his life to the great Giver of it, he 
desires no other decoration of his humble grave-stone than this honourable 
truth : 

With none to flatter, none to recommend, 

Dunning approved, and marked him for a friend. 

Not long after his arrival in India, Sir William Jones began to feel the 
effects of the climate. In a letter addressed to a friend, in March 1781, 
he says, 1 do not expect, as long as 1 stay in India, to be free from a 
bad digestion, the morhus literatorinn^ for which there is hardly any 
remedy, but abstinence from too much food, literary and culinary. I rise 
before the sun, and bathe after a gentle ride ; my diet is light and sparing, 
and I go early to rest; yet the activity of my mind is too strong for my 
constitution, though naturally not infirm, and 1 must be satisfied with a 
valetudinarian state of health." In all probability. Sir William Jones 
adopted the injudicious plan of many Europeans in that climate, that of too 
strict an abstinence. Sir William Jones, we believe, was a rigorous water- 
drinker ; whereas the perpetual exhaustions, which nature undergoes in a 
warm temperature, suggest the necessity of a more generous mode of 
living ; and those exhaustions arc repaired best by a temperate and cheerful 
glass — from our own habits in the East, perhaps our own inclinations, we 
might say bottle — of wine. In 1793, Lady Jones, to whom he was most 
tenderly attached, and whose health had suATcred severely during her resi- 
dence at Calcutta, embarked for Europe ; and it was the intention of Sir 
William to follow her in 179;), though he was fearful he might be de- 
tained by the great task he had projected and begun, a Digest of the 
Hindu Law. * He published, in the meanwhile, a translation of the In- 
stitutes of Menu. It is probable that if his life had been spared/’ ob- 
Asiat.Jour. N.S.Vol. 2. Nb.«. T 
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serves Mr. Roseoe, it would liave been devoted to that studious retire- 
ment, to which, in the latter years of his life, when the ardour of his 
youthful ambition had somewhat subsided, he seems to have looked forwanl 
with a longing desire. In 1701, he observes, in a letter to Sir Joseph 
Banks, ‘‘the last twenty years of my life* I shall spend, I trust, in a studious 
retreat, and if you know of a pleasant country-house in your part of Mid- 
dlesex, with pasture-ground for my cattle, and garden-ground enough for 
my amusement, have the goodness to inform me of it. T shall be happy in 
being your neighbour, and though T write little noM% will then talk as 
much as you please." 

But these pleasing expectations were not to be realized. One evening, 
in the month of April 171)4, after incautiously remaining in conversation 
till a late hour in the open air, he called upon Lord Teignmoiitli, and com- 
plained of aguish symptoms, jocularly repeating an old proverb, that “ an 
ague in the spring is a medicine for a king." His disorder, however, was 
an inflammation of the liver, and it had advanced too far before a physician 
was called in. The usual medicines were administered in vain ; the malady 
was unusually rapid, and terminated fatally on the 27th of April 1794, in 
the forty-seventh year of his age. 

In all the private relations of life, this great man was not only blameless 
but excellent. “ He was a man," to use the words of Burke concerning 
Fox, “ made to be beloved." But his great quality was his love of man- 
kind. “ To this shrine," observes Mr. Roscoe, “ he carried all the rich 
offerings of his taste, his learning, and his genius. In the great ambition 
of benefiting mankind, every meaner passion was forgotten." His know- 
ledge was vast, and a mere catalogue of his writings shews an extent and 
variety of knowledge suflicient to dishearten an ordinary student, and it was 
profound, as well as miscellaneous ; but it was still higher praise, that he 
taught and exemplified on all occasions that spirit of intellectual freedom, 
by which all the great conquests of truth are achieved. His example also 
is pregnant with instruction, for it shews what rich results may flow from a 
regular distribution of time, and unintermitted habits of application. It is 
the more instructive, since it exhibits nothing to appal and dishearten those 
who are ambitious of treading in his footsteps ; nothing unattainable by 
steady perseverance ; nothing, to use the phrase of Burke, that w at too 
high a market for humanity. For it is not the rare example of those who 
are only now and then permitted to descend amongst us after long and irre- 
gular cycles ; of those who, like Milton, are the occa.sional manifestations 
of its own celestial brightness, in which the Supreme Spirit sometimes 
deigns to confer with man, and gives us, as it were, hints and glimpses of tlie 
sublime faculties, of which we may become capable in the endless progres- 
sion of our being. The great talents and boundless acquirements of Sir 

* He was fond of indulging the delightful anticipatiom of relirement In his native country ; but his 
picture of happiness was not complete without the re-union with the partner of his bosom* and his 
thoughts of comfort and tranquillity in England were never disjoined from her beloved society. There 
are few of his letters in which her name does not <Kcur; she was his constant companion* and the as- 
sociate of his evening studies. In a letter to I^iord Veignmouth* he sketches a most pleasing prospect of 
thek visiting Tcignmouth together* and enjoying the blooming vallicsof Devonshire. Such is the nothing- 
ness of Human holies ! 
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William Jones were imparted &s a practical standard of that, which all, with 
the same exertions, and by the same meritorious course of action, may attain ; 
and we have held him forth, not as one of the master-spirits whom the 
seraphim have touched with the eternal fire of the altars,’' or to excite an 
awe-struck and ineffectual admiration ; but to stir in the bosoms of youthful 
students a gjenerous emulation of that which lies within their reach, and 
which, if dilij^cntly prosecuted, will not finally elude their pursuit. 

We wish we could speak in higher terms of Mr. Roscoc’s performance. 
It is neatly, but perfunctorily done ; quite well enough to answer the pur- 
poses of his task-masters, who required only something sketchy, slight, and 
shewy, in the commodity they were preparing for the market. We know 
not exactly ^vhat to predict from so much cheap reading, and so much rapid 
authorship. The just pride of literary men, we think, is but little con- 
sulted, and the dignity of letters not at all, which must vail their lofty port, 
and dwarf themselves to the comprehension of the multitude. The diffusion, 
however, of intelligence, though administered in slight dose.s, is in itself a 
blessing ; but good and evil are seldom disjoined in human affairs, and it is 
a result much to bo deprecated, if men of genius lend themselves, for the 
trifling emolument of the day, to hasty abridgments, the husks and shells 
of history or biography, instead of labouring for the delight and instruc- 
tion of all well-informed readers, both of the present day and of future 
times. 

In looking through the volume before us, purporting to be the biography 
of eminent British lawyers, we found ample confirmation of our remarks. 
We particularly regretted to observe so meagre and inadequate a life of 
Lord Erskine ; a man whose extraordinary powers are not to be sketched 
by an ordinary limner. An opportunity too was oflered to Mr. Roscoc, 
liimself a lawyer, to trace, with soinclhing of the spirit of philosophy, the 
causes of the wide disparity between Ijord Erskine and the most eminent 
leaders of Westminster Mall at this day, who are comparatively insects, 
unworthy to crawl near the pedestal of his statue. As a proof, however, 
of carelessness, we will not say ignorance, in the execution of his task, 
we cannot help noticing to Mr. Roseoe his gross blunder, in a citation of a 
part of Mr. Erskine's speech upon Mr. Fox’s motion to treat with France 
in 1792. He (Mr. Erskine), says his biographer, painted in strong colours 
the fortunes of the soldier, and contra.sted them with those of the persons 
who profited at home by the calamities of war. He then quotes, as pro- 
ceeding from Mr. Erskine, the well-known passage : The life of the 
modern soldier is ill-represented by heroic fiction. War has means of de- 
struction more formidable than the cannon and the sword. Of the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands that perished in our late contests with France 
and Spain, a small part felt the stroke of an enemy, the rest languislied in 
tents and ships amidst damps and putrefaction; pale, spiritless, torpid, 
helpless, gasping and groaning, uiipitied among men rendered obdurate by 
long continuance of hopeless misery ; and were at last whelmed into pits or 
heaved into the ocean, without pity and without remembrance,” &c. &e. &c. 
Who does not know that this passage, which has no affinity in diction or 
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sentiment to the style of E-Nkine, was read by him as a quotation from Dr- 
Johnson’s Tract on the I; alkland Islands ? It is so notorious a common- 
place, and has been so repeatedly quoted, that we are astonished that 
Mr. Roscoe should have been unniindfur of the source from which it was 
taken. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SINGAPORE. 

To THE EmTOR. 

Sin : The widow of Sir T. Stamford Raffles having claimed the sole and 
exclusive merit for her husband of having established the new and thriving 
.settlement of Singapore, I consider myself called upon to endeavour to prove 
to the world that 1 had at least a large share in forming that establishment, 
having recommended to Government, as far back as the year ISlb, the forma- 
tion of some new settlement in the Straits of Malacca to the eastward of that 
town, and lying immediately in the track of our Indiamen and other ships 
engaged ill the China and eastern trade; and having, when commanding at 
Malacca (previous to any treaty being formed by the Rajah of Johorc with the 
Netherlands government) obtained permission from the Rajah Mudah, or 
viceroy of Rbio (executive governor of all the Johore dominions) to survey 
the Carimon Islands in the Straits, for the express purpose of forming a new 
settlement, on delivering up Malacca to the Dutch. Sir Stamford Raffles 
happening to be present at Calcutta when Colonel Banncrman (then governor 
of Penang) laid the project of forming a new settlement in the Straits of 
Malacca before the Supreme Government ; and Sir Stamford being then about 
to proceed as one of the commissioners to Acheen, bad influence enough with 
Lord Hastings to get the Supreme Government to appoint him to see the new 
settlement formed; at the same time he was entrusted with a complimen- 
tary letter to me, hoping that circumstances would admit of my accompanying 
him, in order to assume the government of the new establishment, at least 
during its infancy. This letter Sir Stamford was himself the bearer of. I met 
with him at Penang, when so far on my way home, and the question was at 
that time discussed between us respecting the most advantageous site for the 
projected settlement. The Carimon Islands appeared to me, from their situa- 
tion in the direct tract of all ships passing up and down the Straits, to be the 
most eligible situation. Sir Stamford, on the other hand, thought that the 
old Malay settlement of Johorc, upon the peninsula, would be likely to ofler 
greater advantages. However, the Carimons were the first place we visited ; 
and finding they did not afford such local advantages ns were expected, we 
proposed going on to view Johore; but I suggested to Sir Stamford, that it 
might be advisable to stop at Singapore on our way; and having had communi- 
cation with the Toomoongong, or Malay chief, who had established himself 
there with four or five hundred followers, and finding the place would suit our 
purpose better than what we had before seen, I proceeded on the following 
day to Rhio, for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain permission from the 
Viceroy to form a new settlement there in place of the Carimon Islands^ which, 
after some difficulty, he so far acceded to as to say that, as far as he was con- 
cerned, aa governor of the dominions of Johore, he hud no kind of objection, 
but that he had already been obliged to sign a treaty with the Dutch, by which he 
was restricted from granting permission to any European power to have a footing 
within anj' part of the territory of Johore; but as he had, previous to the said 
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treaty being signed, granted me pcmiusion to form a settlement upon the Cari- 
mon Islands, he left us to use our own discretion in establishing ourselves at 
Singapore. To this place I forthwith returned ; and, in conjunction with Sir 
Stamford Raffles, concluded and signed a treaty with the native chief then 
present at Singapore; the British flag was formally hoisted, and the island 
taken possession of : Sir Stamford sailed the very next day on his return to 
Penang. Having stated these circumstances, I leave the public to judge whe- 
ther Lad}' Raffles can fairly claim for her husband the sole and exclusive merit 
of having formed the settlement of Singapore, so as to entitle her to style it 
his settlement. 

With respect to Malacca, I^ady Raffles gives Sir Stamford credit for having 
laid the inhabitants under some particular obligation to him, whilst there for 
the recovery of his health. Now I happened to be in command of Malacca at 
the period alluded to ; and as Sir Stamford was at that time a guest of mincy it 
would, one may conclude, in some way or other, have been brought to my 
knowledge, if such an obligation had actually existed. The truth is, that the 
Dutch inhabitants forwarded, through me, a petition to Government respecting 
the great hardship of their case, in being ordered to quit Malacca ; which peti- 
tion was recommended by me to the most favourable consideration of Govern- 
mentjin iiiy letters of the 6th and 7th of February 1806, extracts of which are 
hereto annexed. 

6th February 1806. The order contained in your letter of the 11th ultimo, 
directing such of the Dutch inhabitants, as did not wish to proceed to Batavia 
on their paroles of honour, to hold themselves in readiness to remove at the 
shortest notice to Prince of Wales’s Island or Calcutta, has been communicated 
to them, and has caused the greatest consternation and dismay throughout the 
settlement.” 

“ 7th February 1806. I now beg you will be pleased to lay before the Board 
the accompanying petition from such of the Dutch inhabitants as are solicitous 
of continuing at Malacca, and I take the liberty to recommend their general as 
well as individual claims to the most favourable consideration of Government ; 
and feel it my indispensable duty to add my best testimony to their peaceable 
and uniformly regular conduct during the long period they have lived under the 
protection of the British flag. 

(Signed) “ William FARQiiiiAn, 

To H. J. Pearson, Esq., ” Capt. commanding at Malacca.” 

“ Sec. to Govt. ofP. W, Island.” 

With reference to the destruction of the fortifications at Malacca, I did every 
thing in my power at the time to prevent that event taking place; but was ulti- 
mately obliged to comply, in consequence of the very peremptory orders I 
received from Government, which were accordingly carried into effect in the 
year 1807. However, I took upon myself the responsibility of saving the 
church and government-house, together with the principal public buildings, 
although, up to the time I left Malacca, I never received the sanction of 
Government for this measure ; so, without assuming more merit than falls to 
my lot, I may fairly claim my share in having been the humble means of pre- 
serving Malacca to this day as a settlement. 

During the period Sir Stamford was employed at Malacca, as Lord Minto’s 
agent, he obtained from me all the information I was able to collect respecting 
the state of the island of Java, with its resources, defences, and military forces, 
which formed a rather voluminous report, regularly signed by me, and trans- 
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tnttied to Lord Minto» together with a general map of the island, through Sir 
Stamford Raffles. The British force judged sufficient for its conquest was 
also noticed, and the troops actually employed corresponded with what had 
thus been recommended, within a very few hundred men : to these official docu- 
ments reference may be had at this day, if thought necessary. 

I shall conclude this statement by mentioning, that during the period I was 
resident at Singapore, the settlement increased more rapidly in population and 
commercial importance (under numerous disadvantages) than perhaps ever be- 
fore took place in any other newly-formed establishment. Numerous Chinese 
and other inhabitants of Malacca followed me to Singapore ; and upon my 
quittii\g it, in the latter end of 1823, the number of addresses, accompanied 
by most honourable testimonials from the inhabitants, were quite sufficient and 
highly gratifying proofs of their feeling themselves happy under my rule, and 
the regret they felt at my departure for this country. 

I am. Sir, See. 

Wm. Farquhah, Col. E.I.C.S. 


LAND TAX IN CHINA.* 

The Chinese government divides the tax on land into three sorts. The first 
and highest tax is on ponds, where the water-lily and other plants grow, and 
also bn fish-ponds. The second is on arable land ; and tlie third is on land on 
which houses stand. A Chinese mow^ or acre, contains, according to some, 
240 square paces ; others say 360 square cubits. Lakes and ponds that arc 
cultivated (for so the phrase is), pay to government, including the expense of 
collecting, seven mace two candareens.*!' They charge, moreover, six canda-^ 
reens j; for a receipt on a bit of white paper. The ground-tax varies ac- 
cording to the richness or poverty of the neighbourhood in which the houses 
stand. 

To collect the land-tax, government sends officers into the country, who 
station themselves in village Halls of Ancestors, and thither summon the 
farmers. These, however, generally appoint one of their own number, and 
some respectable villager, to receive and pay the land-tax. There are, not- 
withstanding, frequent delays, and force is had recourse to by those in au- 
thority. No literary or other privilege prevents a man being arrested who 
owes any part of the land-tax. 

By law, a part of the tax is to be paid in kind ; but that practice in the 
south of China is now entirely disused. When owners of land let out small 
farms, as they very commonly do, the land-owner, not the farmer, is responsi- 
ble to government. 

The tax is divided into ten parts, and may be paid at different times. A 
heu^in graduate, who owes fourth-tenths, is punished by degradation to the 
plebeian rank \ and a plebeian guilty of the same defalcation is punishable with 
sixty blows. To owe seven-tenths subjects the keu-Jin to degradation and 
eighty blows; the plebeian to a month’s pillory and 100 blows. Inferior gra- 
duates are subject to two months’ pillory. 

Concerning the grain carried to Peking, defalcations are punished according 
to the amount with blows, or with transportation, and in some cases with 
death. 

« From the Canton Ref^«ter. \ Equal to Homewhat IcfiS than five shUlingR. X About .'kl. 
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ON THE ZEND AND THE PEHLVl DIALECT& 

BY J. i\ KLEUKEli. 

The Zend was the predominant language all round the Caspian Sea and 
in Media ; the Pehlvi in the countries towards Assyria, and probably in 
Assyria itself, whereas the Parsi originally belonged to Pars, Fars, or 
Farsistan. Each of these is very ancient ; but which is the most so, no* 
one can with certainty determine. Their similarities and general relation 
to each other authorize the idea of a common origin ; and although thc}*^ 
were cotemporary about 500 to 600 years A.C., they were perfectly inde- 
pendent of each other. The Parsi was the most polished of the three, and 
therefore survived a long time after the Zend and Pehlvi had, in succession, 
become obsolete. 

Joshua Bar Bahlul, a Syrian, who lived in the tenth century, says, in 
his Syro- Arabic Lexicon, that Zoroaster, or Zerdusht, wrote his Abeata^Oy 
or Ai^eshtty in seven languages. Hyde accounted this a mere fable ; but, 
if it be considered that Joshua Bar Bahlul compiled his Lexicon from other 
works then in existence, wherein he doubtless found this tradition, we may 
readily conceive that it had some historical basis ; and probably this account 
partly arose from translations of the Zend books into several languages, 
partly from certain books which existed under the name of Zoroaster in 
other tongues. 

AbuMfaraj calls the language of Zoroaster a dialect of the Syriac or Chal- 
daic, which last he divides into the Aramaic, or the language of Aram, f.e. 
Mesopotamia ; into the Syriac, properly so called, or that of the countries 
between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean ; and into the Nabathsean, 
or tliat of the Assyrian mountains, of Irak and Chaldsea. The latter he 
pronounces to have been the language of Abraham and his ancestors, and 
also that of which Zoroaster made use with an admixture of the ancient 
Persic. 

Here Abu’lfaraj makes the language of Zoroaster an admixture of the 
ancient Persic and Nabathasan or Assyrio-Chaldaie ; but the original lan- 
guage of the Zend books proves it not to have been such, but to have con- 
tained more Iberian and Celtic than Chaldaic roots. It therefore seems to 
me that Abu’lfaraj alluded to the Pehlvi, into which the Zend books were 
first translated, which is actually an admixture of the Chaldaic and ancient 
Persian, as we shall see, and prevailed in the countries bordering on the 
Arainasan dialect, probably also in a great part of Assyria. 

The Zend was the ancient dialect of the northern part of Media, and if 
it be compared with other unpolished . tongues, as well ancient as modern, 
the same expression of nature will be every where discovered ; for the 
Zend consists almost of merely strong, acute, .highly and variously ac- 
cented emphatic words, whose rhythm is as harmonious as the whole enuncia- 
tion is powerful. Most of the words have, therefore, something harsh and 
full-toned, but at the same time many high-sounded and open vowels. 
Homeiimes the interchange of vowels and cunsouawts veUeves the cnnwcuv 
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lion ; but sometimes the vowels and consonants stand one after another in 
whole groups, by which the enunciation becomes either harmonious or 
grating. We must, indeed, place ourselves in another country, and in 
other times, to judge of this language, wliich has been dead for more than 
2,000 years. 

Two things determine the nature and the character of a language — its 
lexicon and its grammar : the latter conducts us to ihe principlcy the for- 
mer shews its form and application. . But since the Zend was one of the 
ancient languages of upper Asia, wc may presume that it had much in 
common with other Asiatic tongues ; its roots, however, are more similar 
to the tongues of northern than of southern Asia. There are, therefore, 
but very few Aramaic roots in the Zend, but very many common to the 
languages which the Greeks called barbarous. 

The greater part of the Zend roots, in fact, appear entirely foreign, nor 
arc we able to assign them to any one of the tongues hitlierto known. But this 
arises from our ignorance of the most ancient tongues. What know we of 
the Scythian ? Yet it included a vast variety of dialects. I am too little 
acquainted with the Sclavonic dialects to closely compare them with the 
Zend, and of the Celtic we have but very few remains ; but by a particular 
collation of the two, I am induced to think, tliat a great part of the most 
foreign Zend words formerly existed in it. I therefore here restrict myself 
merely to a collation of such words as individually exhibit their similarily to 
other known tongues. PYom these a conclusion to some of the rest may be 
drawn. 

Since, however, the Iberian belongs to the Celtic dialects, and the 
countries in which the Zend formerly predominated were neighbouring to 
Iberia, it is not surprising that it should have contained many Celtic roots. 
The resemblance of .several Persian words to the German, which is still 
observable in the modern Persian, has long since been a matter of obser- 
vation; even the Persian grammar itself is formed more after ihe genius of 
the Celtic than of the Aramsean. But a clo.ser examination of the Zend 
partly explains the phenomenon, for both Iberians and Celts came from 
A.sia, and had one and the same original seat as the Medcs and Persians. 

I'he Zend, however, has also many roots and other peculiarities in com- 
mon with the Ijatin, which arc the results of a common source, not of ilic 
one being borrowed from the other. It has also striking analogies to other 
languages, as ihe following list will show : 

Amershan, ‘‘immortal,” from a, privative, and mcrih^ mershany “death, 
frail.” Lat. mors, mortalism Germ, morsch. 

Emeshe, “ immortal,” from e, privative, and meshc, “ a man on this 
principle such Latin words as elingiiis are formed. 

Eptianm, “ without children,” from e and ptianm, “ a son.” for 

the termination anm (and m) is the flexion and formation. 

Aplengh^y “ seven sides,” from apten, “ seven,” septem, sieben ; 

and ^ a side, segment,” &c. 

Enetovd and cnetoesh, “ he knows,” from cnclc, “ to know ;” msvcrc, 
nnlus. 
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Eaniere, « within;* intro, inter. Germ, jkner. 

Beodo and Beandao (in Pehlvi band), ** together;* ** binding,'*’ See* 
^^band, bond.** Germ. band. 

Seek and bee, « two,** bu (in Pehlvi du). Lat. duo. 

“he is.** Germ. M/. liOt. fuo,fuu 
A$te and Askti, “ he is,** est, !fv<. 

Boneni (the m is formative), “ a basis, a foundation, a bone,** Sic. If cfb. 
nJH. Ar. Eng. “bone.** Germ. bcin. 

Te (in Pehlvi), “ thou.** Germ. du. Lat. tu. 

Turn (m formative), “ thou.** Idem. 

Tatthe, “ this.** Germ, dice, diese. Engl. “ this.’* 

Khretio, “one who shouts or calls loudly,** Kv^^wreuv, Germ, kreischen. 
Heb. rnD Arab. jJ . 

Khretosh, “ art, understanding,” nom. • 

Krojd, ** hard, unpolished,** crudue. 

Bcdaete, dot, “ he gives ;** also daed, dal ; hence also dedaed, and dcdaele, 
as in Latin dedcre from dare. 

Itesmeke, “ the tenth.** Lat. decimue. 

Ztehmo (Pehl. danm), ** people,** 

Denlano, “teeth;* dentes, Lat.^ tehne. Low Dutch; dents, Fr. ; dientes. 
Span. 

Jkbeshao, “ mischievous,*’ “ good-for*nothing.** Germ, debisch. 

Dogde, ** a daughter.” Tackier, Germ. 

Due, “two,** ivu, duo. Germ, zwei, 

Duetao, “second;** zweite. Germ. 

Rashtem, “ being at rest, dead ;** rastend. Germ. Engl, resting. 

Zameoeo (the z soft), “ race, family,** &c. Germ, saamung. 

Zemeno, “ the earth, fructified, sown ;** semen, Lat. ; saanie. Germ. 
Stazanm{m formative) “ a star;*’ astrum, Lat.; sternc. Germ. 

Fransh, “ free.” Engl. frank.” Germ, the same. 

Fre, “ free.** Germ. fret. 

Fedre, “father;** voter. Germ. Pater, vrdrn^. 

Yare, “ a year.” Gcvm.jahre. 

Kcrcte, keretono, “ who does a thing ;” creo. Engl. “ create.** 

Makhshe (Pehl. magas), “ a fly ;** musca. 

Mad, “with,” ^trn. Gerin.Ywi^. 

Meshio and meshe, “ a mao.” Germ, viensch. 

Veretetc {Pe\i\. Vardan), “to bear, to lead,” ferre. 

Vereihre, “ victorious.” Lat. feretrius, victor. 

V edesh, ** one who has a watchful eye.** Lat. videns. 

Vestan (Pehl. vmt.) “ a disorderly mass, or multitude.** Germ. w^c. Engl. 
“ wasted'* 

Vohu, “ void, empty.” Heb.. in 3 . 

Pate, “ a way.” Germ. pfad. Engl. path. 

Pade, “ a foot ;’* pes, pedis ; wov?, Pied, old French. 

Peorim (Pehl. pardom), “ first,” primtis, ; 

Thrianm {nm formative), “ the third,” ires, tria, 

Sepeanta, “ wise.” Lat. sapiens. 

Virae, “life, bloom, blossom.” Lat. viror. 
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Seuo (Parsi, sud) ** whole, h|prty;*’ sanus. Engl, sound. Germ. 

sandy gesund. 

Dureoshoy ^Mong-living.’* Germ, daurend, Engl, enduring. 

Huerey “ the sun.” Heb. 

MeneSy “thought, mind;” mens. Mentcy Ital.* ^ 

The Zend, in its terminations and verbal forms, generally prefers vowels 
to consonants : of these e and o most frequently occur. Even where a con- 
sonant should end the syllable, as d or /, in the third person, an e or Oy 
generally the former, is commonly added, for the sake of giving more full- 
ness and harmony to the enunciation. All its vowels are written, although 
it has no less than twelve vocalic characters ; but the final vow'cls are more 
significant in the nouns than in the verbs, since in the former they denote 
the cases, but in the latter merely keep the sound open, il, niy shy and 
even an (which is enumerated, however, among the vowels), are the con- 
sonants which arc mostly found at the end of words. 

The grammatical forms are very numerous, and at first sight appear 
irregular ; but amidst the numerous inflexions and nominal forms, the closest 
analogy to the genius of the Latin language may be perceived. The priva- 
tive or negative use of the preposition Cy the manner of forming denomina- 
tives, and the arrangement of words, arc the same in both. 

* These examples might easily lie collated with other coincidences, particnlarly with those fumished 
by the Sanskrit: they are, however, sufficient to call the attention of the philologer to a critical exami- 
nation of the Zend, the Pehlvi, and the Parsi, which in their ruder forms frequently enable us to trace 
the connexion between the Asiatic and European tongues more satisfactorily than the highly polished 
language of the Brahmans. That the whole four were cognate dialects, no one who has imiicctcd than 
can dispute. — Translator. 


BAPTISM OF AN ASIATIC CAPTIVE. 

To THE EdII'OR. 

Sir : Perhaps you may think the following fact worthy of record in your 
journal. I copy it from Burn’s Regist. Reel. Paroch. Mr. John Weremouth 
may have been the founder of some respectable English family. 

In the parish register of Bishop Wearmouth, occurs the following entry : 
“ March 27, 1695, a person aged about twenty years, a tawny, borne in the 
Bay of Bengal, in the East-Indies, and being taken captive by the English in 
his minoritic, was (after due examination of himself and witnesses) baptized, 
and named John Weremouth, by me, T. O., curate.” 
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THE ADVENTURES &F HATIM TA't 

MR. FORRES IX REPLY TO GULCIIIX. 

To TUB Editor. 

% 

Sir : I trust you are generous enough to afibrd me an opportunity of saying 
a few words in reply to your correspondent Gulchik, who, in the last number 
of your Journal, favoured us with his opinions respecting my translation of 
the Adventures of Hatim Tdi, You yourself say that Gulcuin is “ a very able 
oriental scholar, and an old correspondent of the Asiatic Journal'* For that 
reason I feel myself called upon to speak, lest my silence should be construed 
into guilt ; otherwise I should have taken no notice of what he has stated on 
that subject. 

Gulchin says (page 68), a preface of six short pages is all that the trans- 
lator gives of bis own, and enough too, for I scarcely know six pages of any 
work more full of mistakes.” Now this is an assertion which, even if true, 
would have done little credit to the heart of any man. The preface is that 
part of the work for which I am particularly answerable ; and were it such as 
he describes it, 1 should of course fall into that state of contempt which it 
seems his object to procure for me. Such statements as the above ought to be 
accompanied with proofs. Gulghin should have pointed out at least one mis-^ 
take; and then he might have said poetically, if not philosophically, ** ex unu 
disce omnes*' But these loose generalities and sweeping assertions of his 
amount to nothing; and as 1 am not the most proper judge of my own per- 
formance, I shall take it kind of Gulciiin if he will point out to me what his 
wisdom secs amiss in the said preface. 

He finds fault with my quoting an anecdote from D’Hcrbelot in preference to 
Sadi. This is entirely a matter of taste; and in my opinion, the story of the 
Frenchman is preferable to that of the Persian ; for reason good, it is much 
shorter. Its brevity rccoiiimeiided it to me, for I conceive the shorter a pre- 
face is the better ; and were I to give at full length all the good stories I possess 
respecting Hatim, heaven knows when I should finish. 

Gulchin next says, that “ European oriental scholars, whether from care- 
lessness or ignorance, arc more fond of quoting from each other than of refer- 
ring to one of the most common Asiatic school-books.” For my part, as an 
European oriental scholar, I disclaim the charge; and Gulciiin will find, if he 
chooses to look, that the few notes which 1 have inserted throughout the 
work arc derived almost entirely from oriental sources, but certainly not com- 
mon school-books. 1 maintain, then, that the preceding statements by Gul- 
ciiin respecting my work arc unfounded, and 1 defy him to prove his asser- 
tions. In conclusion, let me recommend to his serious cogitation the following 
choice saying from the apologue which he has attempted to translate, preten- 
sion without proof can only lead to our shame.” 

So much for Gulchin’s talents as a critic : let me now point out to you how 
he ranks as translator of ‘‘ one of the most common Asiatic school-books.” 
He gives us what he is pleased to call ** a real literal translation ” of Sadi’s 
Bustan^ II. 20; and 1 must say, that his ideas of these things seem ex- 
tremely liberal. With him accuracy (which, by the bye, he admits my work 
to possess) appears to be a very secondary consideration. Take, for example, 
the following sentence thus rendered by him : ** The earth was parched with 
thirst, and the weeping clouds had again refreshed its soul with a heavy fall of 
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nun.** Here the beauty, the poetic beauty, of the original is entirely lost* 
Sadi bath it as follows: The earth had perished from thirst, and the clouds 
had been weeping over it till the zephyrs had again inspired it with life.” In 
the very next sentence, Gulghin commits a more palpable blunder, viz, 
** The ambassador alighted at one of Hatim^s country seats, where he rested 
as a thirsty person does on the banks of a rivulet.” It should be : the ambas- 
sador alighted at Hatim^s residence ; there he reposed, as the thirsty Ctraveller) 
on the banks of the Zind&rud.’* In the original there is nothing which can be 
translated country teat ; and the last word of the sentence, which Gulchin 
renders “ a rivulet,’* is the name of a river that flows from the westward 
through Ispahan. To proceed : Gulghin next sa^s, *• the servants at this seat 
slaughtered a horse for his entertainment; and gave him lapfuls of jewels and 
handfuls of gold.” In the original the matter is, “ Hatim spread for them his 
table, and slaughtered a horse ; he gave them jewels in their laps, and gold in 
their hands.” Now 1 would ask Gulchin what can be his ol>jcct in deviating 
so far from the original ? If he is aware of bis errors, why does he call his 
production ‘‘a real literal translation ?** I suppose he introduces the servants 
in the last sentence to save Hatim’s credit, but really the precaution is need- 
less. The story is much better as it is in the original, for Hatim is not out of 
character by acting as butcher and cook for himself and friends ; a thing not 
at all uncommon among the heroes of the olden times. I do not wish to occupy 
too much of your columns, otherwise 1 should have given you a real transla- 
iion of the apologue from beginning to end. As it is, I conclude with Gui.- 
ohin’s last sentence, which is, if possible, a greater failure than those which I 
have pointed out. He says, ** it behoves me to uphold a good name for libe- 
rality, though obliged to order, for that purpose, another favourite horse to be 
slaughtered.” This is a translation which charity itself must impute to inca- 
pacity. The sentence in the original runs thus, ^ it behoves me to have my 
name for liberality celebrated throughout the world, even at the sacrifice of my 
far-famed steed.” 

I have not the least idea who Gui.chin is, and consequently can bear “no 
malice or ill will ” towards him. He attacked my work unjustly, and gave not 
a shadow of proof in support of his dictatorial assertions. I have exposed his 
translation in a more efficient manner ; and, for the correctness of my state- 
ments, I appeal to the judgment of the “ ^iental Translation Committee.” 
GutCHiN has the advantage of me in being anonymous, and, as it were, fight- 
ing under cover ; but he is welcome to the odds. In parting, I would advise 
him, as a friend, to ponder a little ere he give us more apologues from the 
Button. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

2, South Creteeni^ ' Duncan Forbxs. 

Uth May^ 1830. 
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ON MU. RICKA.RDS’ “ INDIA.” 

. We resume our review* of Mr. Rickards’ work, nol^ assuredly, with 
any feelings of satisfaction ; for, however our character as masters of the 
ungentle cfaft ” may be affected by the candour of the confession, it is a 
very irksome task to be compelled to deal a stern measure of condemnatory 
criticism towards a gentleman whose writings bear the very impress of sin- 
cerity. Whatever use may have been made of his statements by those not so 
honest as himself, no man can be less of a partisan than Mr. Rickards, so 
far, at least, as the internal administration of British India is concerned; 
for his opinion with regard to the almost exclusive cause both of moral and 
physical evil throughout our oriental dominions is perfectly unique, and we 
believe that he represents in his own person the whole sect that maintains, 
that peculiar theory. We repeat our conviction, that he is sincerely per- 
suaded that he has succeeded in tracing every existing stream of vice and 
misery to the polluted well-head of land-taxation ; and in proving that but 
little more is wanting for the moral regeneration of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, whether Mahomedans or Hindoos, than to cleanse our hands from the 
contaminating stains with which our fiscal operations have incarnadined them, 
and to seek for some more healthful spring to supply the funds necessary for 
the maintenance of our dominion. 

But we cannot do justice to the purity of Mr. Rickards’ intentions with- 
out expressing our unaffected astonishment that a writer, who is always 
laborious, and occasionally acute, should sell himself into slavery under the 
yoke of a paradox, which not only leads him constantly into the most miry 
quagmires of absurdity, but betrays him, not unfrcqucntly, into unfairness, 
sophistry, and misstatements. We do not mean to say that he is conscious 
of such lapses ; far from it : but a political theory, like a wife, must be 
taken for better or worse ; and a man must have a very uncommon share 
of candour and real greatness of mind, who, after he has appropriated one, 
can cast it off as soon as he finds it inadequate to account for all the effects 
which he may desire to connect with it in the chain of causation. *l'hc 
difficulty of dissolving the union in question is, of course, vastly increased 
when the theorist has committed himself in print. He clings, in that case, 
to his opinion with all the earnest pertinacity of an enthusiast; and the 
mind, thus heated, flings the colour of its own prejudice, not only over neutral 
facts, but tliose also, which, to an observer free from such prepossession, 
seem to wear a very different livery. It would be a sad pity, he thinks, to 
repudiate a theory so simple, and in so many respects satisfactory, merely 
because it will not endure the application of every test ; and it is little less 
vexatious, that tlie cause to whicli so many effects have been traced, by a 
process which seems perfectly unexceptionable, should be found not to be a 
universal agent. These feelings operate very strongly, however uncon- 
scious the party may be of their very existence. He strains a point, there- 
fore, here, conceals or distorts a fact there, and exaggerates circumstances 

* See p. 14. 
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in a third place ; sometimes ^Maying the flattering unction to his soul ” that 
he is pursuing the straightest possible path ; and sometimes^ it may be, recon- 
ciling himself to what appears a slight and immaterial deflection, by resort- 
ing to that involuntary Jesuitism, which persuades him that it is lawful to 
advance the cause of truth even by the occasional use of the weapons of her 
great enemy. We proceed to exhibit a specimen of the overt acts by 
which Mr. Rickards has laid himself open to these strictures. 

He has himself thrown down the glove of literary chivalry to all comers, 
and boasting of the manner in which his statements are borne out by docu- 
mentary evidence'* and official records," dares his opponents to the most 
searching examination both of his premises and deductions. “ The facts 
advanced," he says, arc susceptible of the fullest confirmation. It will 
also be seen, that the author's proofs arc all drawn from the highest exist- 
ing authorities ; and which leave, at the same time, no room to suspect 
cither misstatement or exaggeration. Having laboured to give a candid and 
faithful account of our Indian systems, in the anxious hope that good may 
be the result, prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception, can hardly, one 
would think, be ascribed to a statement where those, who may be supposed 
to be adversaries to the present argument, thus bear ample testimony, as 
well to the universal prevalence of the evils it is here intended to describe, 
as to the fullest extent of the injuries they arc represented to inflict." — 
Pp. 121-2. 

So much for profession : now for practical illustration. 

Section IV., from p, 79 to p. 109, is devoted to the details of the various 
frauds and acts of extortion practised by one Causey or Cass Chitty, a native 
servant of the collectorship of Coimbetoor, under the Madras presidency. 
We may remark, incidentally, that the malpractices in question are not of 
a very recent date, with reference to the period at which the pressure of 
external difficulties was so far removed as to permit the several local govern- 
ments to devote a proper proportion of their time and attention even to the 
most important domestic concerns;’*^ and that they were principally com- 
mitted at the expense of the Government, not to the injury of the people, 
as Mr. Rickards struggles to represent. But it is to the conclusion which 
he draws from the facts of the case, and to his version of the remarks of the 
Court of Directors upon it, that we desire to direct attention at present. 

The Court write : ** we cannot defer calling your particular attention to 
the sentiments contained in paragraphs 124 to 13f> of the valuable and im- 
portant report of the commissioners respecting the inefficiency of your pre- 
sent regulations for the prevention and detection of abuses, and for the pro- 
tection of our native subjects. This position, unfortunately, does not rest 
exclusively upon tlie scenes of fraud, corruption, and oppression, which are 
exhibited in the report of the Coimbetoor commissioners. We have recently 
had under our review, in the judicial department, the flagrant acts of extor- 
tion which have been perpetrated by the servants of the zillah court in the 
district of Canara; and the following extract from the letter, which was 

* It WM about the year 1807 that the internal state of the country began to take its due place in the 
ddiberatloot of Government.'*— Mr. llobertson's Pamphlet, p. 26. 
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addressed to you by the Board of Revenue on the 1 1th of December 1815^ 
clearly shews that the evil has not been confined to one or two pro- 
vincesy but that it is extensively prevalent throughout the territories 
sulyect to YOUR GOVERNMENT.^ * It has of late too frequently been our 
unpleasant duty to bring to tlie notice of the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council numerous instances of extortion, embezzlement, repeated malver- 
sations, and fraudulent combinations, on the part of the native servants 
employed in. the administration of the various brandies of revenue entrusted 
to our management ; and it is with deep regret we confess that there are 
not many districts the presidency of fort st. george which 

have noty within these few years pasty afforded the most lamentable 
proofs of the prevalence of abuses in this department of our native 
agency" 

Such is the text, from which some peculiarity of mental organization, 
which we do not pretend to account for, enables Mr. Rickards to inter- 
pret as under, by way of introduction : 

When the report of the Coimbetoor commissioners was communicated 
to the Court of Directors, it drew from them the following remarks, to 
which the reader's attention is particularly requested, since he will here find 
unequivocal proof that the case of Cass Chitty, far from being singular or 
isolated, is but a sample of the criminality common to every other 
PROVINCE OF THE EMPIRE ; and for which no other cause is pretended to 
be assigned than the insufficiency of our laws — in other words, the princi- 
ples and operation of our financial and judicial system"" — Pp. 110-11. 

Now, in the first place, it is one thing to admit that laws arc inefficient 
for the prevention and punishment of offences, and quite another thing to 
suppose that the means which are unable to check crime, are necessarily the 
causes of its existence. We suspect that it is about as just to attribute 
extortion and embezzlement to our financial and judicial system, as to hold 
medical practitioners responsible for hydrophobia because they are unable 
either to eradicate the disorder from the list of “ ills Avhich flesh is heir to," 
or to arrest its actual progress. Does Mr. Rickards require any proof that 
crimes of the description referred to were abundantly rife in India ages 
before the East-lndia Company had any connexion with its laws or reve- 
nues? If criminality had no deeper root than legislation, lawgivers would 
be pestilent vermin indeed; and we should not need to go higher than 
Moses in our search ader the origin of evil. But if Mr. Rickards will 
refer to his authority again, he will find that neither the Court of Directors 
nor the Board of Revenue pretend to assign any cause whatever for the 
prevalence of such mal-practices. • 

But we do not charge Mr. Rickards merely with inconsequential reason- 
ing; our charge against him is of a far graver character, and involves a 
misstatement so gross, as to be scarcely reconcileable with that singleness 
of purpose for which we have given him credit. The Court of Directors are 
borne out by the Board of Revenue in their statement that gross abuses 
iiave been extensively prevalent throughout the presidency of Fort St. 

The italics arc Mr. Rickards** the capituls our own. 
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George, or Madras. Mr. Riokards assumes, upoil this authority, for he 
does not, to use his own term, pretend to refer to any other source of in-, 
formation, that crimmality of the nature in question is common to every 
province of the empire.’^ Leaving Bombay out of the question, tlie popu-. 
lation of the territory subject to the jurisdiction of Fort St. George is to 
that of Bengal alone as fifteen to sixty. No>v, if Mr. Rickards knew any 
thing of the administration of the provinces which are under the Supreme 
Government, lie would know that it is morally impossible that any native 
officer of revenue or justice should play the fantastic tricks ” of which 
Cass Chitty was guilty in Coiinbetoor, and which would seem to be not un- 
parallelled in the annals of malversation at Madras. In those provinces to 
which the permanent settlement has extended, the landholders are as well 
aware of the exact limits of the stipulated demands of the state, as the 
Government of its claims upon the zemindars ; and the ryots, however Uiey 
may suflfer from the exactions of their immediate superiors, are completely 
secured, even by that responsible interposition alone, from all hazard of 
being imposed upon by revenue officers — the zemindars would never allow 
interlopers to meddle with their milch-cows. In those districts where the 
settlement is still open to revision, there are too many opulent landholders, 
the native officers have too little power, and the doors of the courts of jus* 
tice are too widely expanded and too much frequented, to admit of any 
serious abuses even although the collector should be both deaf and blind 
to the peculation and extortion going on before his face. We do not know 
who the collector of Coimbetoor might have been, at the time w hen Cass 
Chitty was plundering both the Government and its subjects, nor of what 
persons the Board of Revenue was composed to which the collector was 
responsible ; but we cannot help entertaining an opinion that, assuming their 
honesty, they as richly deserved to be superseded for incapacity, as Cass 
Chitty to be punished for his villainy. We suspect that the incompetency of 
the European revenue-officers of the day must have had at least as much to 
answer for, with regard to the ** abuses practised by the native servants in 
every branch of the department,” as the insufficiency of our laws. We 
can never remember extortion and embezzlement being practised to any 
serious, extent, where the European officer in charge of the collectorship 
was moderately vigilant and intelligent. 

But this is from our point. We charge Mr. Rickards with misrepre- 
senting the language employed by the Court of Directors. They never 
stated, as he asserts they did state, that criminality, such as that which 
took place at Coimbetoor, was cennmon to every other province of the 
empire.” They did say that it was extensively prevalent under the presi- 
dency of Fort St. George, the population of which was then as one-sixth 
of the whole empire. Yet Mr. Rickards has laboured to give a candid 
and faithful account of our Indian systems ;” and these are the statements, 
to which prejudice, party zeal, or even misconception, can hardly, one 
would think, be ascribed!” Assuredly, there is no self-delusion equal 
to the spell which the demon of theory casts over his victims. 

Section X. treats upon the crime of decoity, or gang-robbery, and our 
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author exerts all his ingenuity to trace this form of evil to the universal 
cause — tlie revenue system which we have adopted from the former masters 
of India. The crime of decoity,*' he says, is of great antiquity in 
Bengal, probably as old as the oppressions which gave rise to it and the 
dreadful trade of the Pindaries is but a branch of the same tree. Decoity, 
having been practised “ almost with impunity, till the year 1808,” was 

somewhat checked,” at that period, ** by the vigilance and activity of a 
magistrate — Mr. Blaquicrc — who was appointed to tliis express duty.” By 
his exertions and good management, some of the most notorious offenders 
were seized, and dealt with in a manner commensurate with the enormity 
of tlieir offences. Bni decoity itself was not suppressed f continues 
Mr. Rickards, and he proceeds to substantiate the allegation. Among 
the numerous complaints on record, of the oon tinned existence of decoity ^ 
it may be sufficient to quote one from the report of the third judge of the 
Calcutta Circuit, of the 13th June 1808.” This is really too bad. In 
1808, attempts were made to suppress decoity; there was partial suc- 
cess, but the crime continued to exist: in proof of wdiich we arc favoured 
n itli the report of a judge of circuit, dated in the same year, and referring, 
in a great measure, as IVIr. Rickards might have suspected, from the nature 
of gaol-deliveries in all lands, to offences committed at the close of 1807! 
And yet this is the evidence which our author has selected from the 
numerous complaints on record !” Mr. Rickards, moreover, being most 
anxious to inform the public with regard to the real condition of our pro- 
vinces in that quarter of India, takes occasion to quote a report upon 
<he general state of the police in Bengal, submitted to government by Mr. 
Secretary Dowdeswcll, in the year 1809. The essay under review bears 
the date of 1830 ; so that the author, who has laboured to give a candid 
and faithful account of our Indian systems,” and who professes to collect 
all the facts on which he argues from the statenients of those ** who may 
lie sup])oscd to be adversaries,” does not scruple to travel back onc-and- 
twenty years for subject-matter wherewith to weave a moving narrative of 
a frightful state of society.” 

But Mr. Rickards shall have the most ample justice dealt to him. He does 
quote One authority of a later date, and we give it verbatim^ and at full length. 

“ So late, moreover, as the 20th October 1824,* the Court of Directors,, 
in their letter to the Bengal government, express themselves sorry to find that 
heinous crimes bad been committed in the Lower Provinces in 1819 to a 
greater extent than in 1818. * The number of dccoities (they add) attended 

with torture or wounding, increased from 48 to 84 ; and the total number of 
dccoities from 217 to 33G. There was also a great increase of robberies and 
thefts of various kinds, attended with murder and wounding.* 

“ Down, therefore, to the period here mentioned,* we have recorded proof 
of the continued existence of decoity in the Bengal provinces to a most dis-t 
tressing extent, notwithstanding all the measures and expedients which had 
been resorted to, for twenty preceding years, to suppress it.” 

• Wel)CB that the ostentetious manner in which Mr. Rickard* refers to the year 1824 (merely becsose 
that was Uio date of the Court’s letter) may be observed. These observations really relate to a period 
dve or six years earlier. 
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With Mr. Rickards’ permission! however, we will not adopt his con- 
plusions, with respect to the failure of the said measures and expedients,” 
till we have examined how far they tally with some tables which happen to 
lie near us for reference. 

No. 1. 

Total gang-robbcrics committed in the Lower Provinces : 

Average of each year, from 1803 to 1807, inclusive, 1,481 


Ditto ditto 1808 — 1812, inclusive, 927 

Ditto ditto 1818 — 1822, inclusive, 234 

Ditto ditto 1823 1825, inclusive, 18(i 

No. 2. 

Gang-robberies committed in Zillali Nuddeah (where Mr. Bluquierc was princi- 
pally employed) : 

1803 102 1819 23 

1804 130 1820 28 

1805 102 1821 11 

1800 273 1822 12 

1807 154 1823 11 

1808 320 1824 10 

1809 65 


The increase which took place in 1819 was occasioned l»y a general 
gaol-delivery of convicted or notorious gang- robbers, who liad been con- 
fined, up to that date, till they should give bail to take to other courses. 
That it ^vas merely temporary a few figures will demonstrate. 

No. 3. 

Total gang-robberies committed in Lower Provinces : 


1818 217 1823 203 

1819 336 1824 201 

1825 154 


We only posse.ss the averages of the intermediate years, as given in the 
statement No. 1. We w’ould beg the reader to observe, that there were 
more than twice as many decoitics committed in the year 1808, in one dis- 
trict alone, as in the whole of the Lower Provinces in 1825 ; and he wdll 
then be prepared to go along wdth Mr. Rickards, in lamenting that so little 
success has attended the measures and expedients which have been resorted 
tp for suppressing the crime. 

So much for our author’s facts : now for the arguments which he employs 
in support of his favourite theory. If Mahomedan exactions in Bengal 
gave birth to decoity, our adoption of the Mahomedan system is a sufficient 
and obvious reason for its continuance under our administration. We need 
seek for no other cause.” It is a pity to spoil so pretty a process of rea- 
soning, but we cannot grant him his first postulate, and he will be pleased 
to remember that he has never attempted to prove, even after his own 
peculiar fashion, that Mahomedan exactions did create gang-robbery. 
He says, indeed, that throughout the whole period of the Mahomedan 
government in India, gangs of robbers infested every part of the country 
and that oppression and want first drove them to the jungle, where their 
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ranks continue to be recruited by the destitute and desperate of all castes.** 
But we confess that we do not belong to that school of philosophers wlio 
account compendiously for the existence of all crime, by ascribing it to the 
tyranny and extortion of rulers ; for, strange as it may seem, we have 
such an unfavourable opinion of human nature (especially when it is ex- 
j)oscd, without any moral instruction, to the influence of a bloody and 
libidinous superstition), as to believe that men would associate themselves 
in gangs for purposes of plunder, even if they had no government at all — 
even if revenue and tax-gatherers were not. We do not doubt in the least, 
that the Mahomedan government and gang-robbery were co-existent; but 
unless Mr. Rickards mean to rely upon what has been called the Tcnter- 
den-stecple argument,** he must take the trouble to render the relation 
between the assumed cause and the palpable effect somewhat more manifest 
than at present. Is Mr. Rickards acquainted with any country, from 
China to Peru,** in which plenty of people may not be found destitute *' 
enough to prefer robbing their industrious neighbours to working for their 
daily bread, and sufficiently desperate ** to take their chance for a short 
life and a merry one** — to wit, excitement and debauchery? at the expense 
of othei's, to-day, and the English gallows, or the Mahomedan stake of 
impalement, to-morrow ? We believe that wherever governments are 
weak, listless, or unskilful with regard to the employment of the means 
which they possess for the suppression of erinie, well-disposed individuals 
will find themselves extremely obnoxious to robbery and murder, althougli 
tlie Mahomedan system of land-taxation may never have been heard of. 
And this propensity to spoliation would be very little affected, vve opine, by 
any possible alteration of the existing distribution of wealth. For we 
cannot but fear that if Mr. Rickards, or any other philanthropist, posse.s.sed 
the power of bestow^ing upon every individual native of India the means of 
maintaining himself in comfort by the honest sweat of his brow, plenty of 
raw material for the formation of gangs of robbers — very respectable in 
point of numbers — would be found ripe and ready, and only waiting for a 
relaxation of the vigilance of the ruling power, or the appearance of a 
leader of energy and enlcrprize. Hundreds \vould be eager to commence 
operations as soon as they had wassailed through the supposed donation. A 
hundred thousand such ruffians might be raised in a week in the streets of 
the large towns of India — men who are certainly destitute and desperate '* 
enough for any enormity — men such as Falstalf wished for when he was 
setting out on his expedition; but men, also, who probably never h^d a 
plough, or paid a pice of revenue in their lives, and w'hose dilapidated 
fortunes and promptness to crime are no more attributable to our adoption 
of the Mahomedan system than to the Institutes of Menu, or the laws of 
Lycurgus. 

We have lately enjoyed an opportunity of conversing upon the subject 
of gang-robbery with a gentleman who resided, as an indigo planter, in 
the district of Rajshahyc, at the time that* the crime was most prevalent. 
He assured us not only of his conviction that dccoity, ns a system, was 
not occasioned by distress, but that 'the gangs were principally formed, in 
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the first instance^ from natives of Oude^ or of our own Upper Provinces, 
who followed it as a profession. An unfavourable conjuncture of circum- 
stances, with regard to the comparative incapacity or supineness of the 
magistrates in those districts where the offence chiefly prevailed, afforded 
the original robbers the encouragement of impunity; those villages which 
harboured and victualled them were spared — food and shelter being taken 
as a commuted payment of black- mail;' but such a close connexion and 
constant intercourse with men following such a dreadful calling, and who 
were generally of the most licentious and profligate habits in other respects, 
naturally corrupted the villagers, and rendered them, in the course of time, 
as merciless ruffians as their instructors. 

This we believe to have been the process through which gang-robbery 
became a scourge to Lower Bengal in the beginning of the century. If 
it were owing to our adoption of the Mahomedan system," and 
the severity of the permanent settlement, why was there so marked 
an increase from 1805 to 1808, many years after the one was adopted, 
and the other formed ? Why, again, has it been reduced, far below any 
former level, whilst the governors of India still adhere, in despite of Mr. 
Rickards’ denouncement, to the line of policy which he states to liave been 
at once its progenitor and nursing mother ? W e propound these questions : 
Mr. Rickards may answer them as he can. 

He proceeds: meanwhile the existence of the evil is undeniable " (it 
is certainly an evil that one crime of violence and cruelty should he com- 
mitted, or one village plundered) ; our own records down to a late 
period proving it to he as prevalent^ and as little susceptible of remedi/^ 
as in the days of Mussulman sway." P. 214. Would the reader wish for a 
richer specimen of hardy assertion ? There is one in the same page, which 
we shall illustrate by contrasting it, in a parallel column, with the recorded 
sentiments of Sir Henry Strachey, who has retired many years from the 
Bengal civil service, of which he was, perhaps, the most distinguished 
ornament; who had long personal acquaintance with the people, whom 
Mr. Rickards can only have seen through a telescope, whose pedestal was 
fixed at Bombay, and whose talents (if testimony to his merits be neces- 
sary) are spoken of by the historian of British India in terms almost of 
enthusiastic admiration. 


1 have shewn in a former chapter, 
that some improvement has taken 
place in the state of Bengal, and 
pointed out what 1 conceive to be its 
real cause; but the quotations 1 have 
given from official records prove, in* 
contrbvertibly, that the ryots arc, 
down to the present hour, as much 
harassed, oppressed, and drained, as 
ever.”— Mr. Rickards, p, 214. 


** The condition of the ryots neces- 
sarily exposes them to extortion. ...To 
protect the r^^ots completely from this 
shocking oppression, this universal 
robbery, of the horrors of which, when 
under the worst form, nobody in this 
quarter of the world can form an ade- 
quate conception, wc ought to have 
tribunals always accessible, without 
trouble, without expense. This can- 
not be done ; at least it never has been 
done, though wc have done much : 
compromises, therefore, take place. 
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But less and less cruelty is comnoitted ; 
and, comparatively, the ryots under 
our government enjoy ease and happi- 
ness.” 

Perhaps in Bengal not many thou- 
sands of these robberies are committed 
in a year ; and none of them arc at- 
tended with extreme cruelty — very 
little beating even : but before our 
courts were established, the number of 
these robberies which took place every 
year was much greater, and they were 
often attended with imprisonment and 
whipping.” — Sir U. Strachey’s “ An- 
swers to Court’s Queries.” Judicial 
Selections y vol. ii. p. 59. 

Such is the language of a gcnllcman far beyond the reach cither of fear 
or favour, and than wJioni no man living has spoken more unpalatable truths 
regarding the actual errors and defects of the Company’s administration.^ 
Mr. Rickards would seem to have overlooked his evidence, and a vast 
number of other passages which we could point out to him, in his exami- 
nation of “ the higiiest existing authorities.” But there is something so 
peculiar in the moral vision of our author, that he can sec and understand 
nothing which does not make for the conlirmation of his theory; and when 
once he has laid his hand upon a circumstance or statement that appears 
calculated for a joist or pillar of the goodly fabric wdiieh he has reared 
with so much labour, he spares no pains in cutting and shaping it for his 
purpose. In this respect, the bed of Procrustes was but a type of his opera- 
tions; and his own opinion, at least, of the po\ver of his saw-mills and 
machinery must be very high, for there is scarcely a fact by the side of his 
path that he docs not attempt to make useful. Some of the materials, how- 
ever, thus pressed into his service, arc any thing but tractable or seemly 
when built into his patch-Avork edifice ; and many of them stand out, in 
salient crookedness, as remarkable rather than ornamental components of 
the building. We proceed to exhibit further specimens of the peculiarities 
of the essay under review. 

Mr. Rickards remarks, at page 210, that our daroglias, or police-officers, 
appear to have been vested Avith pOAvers equal to those of a justice of 
peace in England and the observation is invidious, because he proceeds to 
descant upon their unfitness for their situations, their particular crimes, and 
general bad conduct, forgetting that our Government had no alternative 
beyond employing the native agency that Avas in existence, or abandoning 
the country to the dccoits. They could not pass a regulation compelling 
their subjects to become moral and trustworthy, and fit instruments of 
police. But as Mr. Rickarcls boasts that his proofs are all drawn from 

* Sir Henry Strachey penned the remarks which we have quoted in 1813. and the experience on which 
they were grounded was acquired at a still earlier date. It would be a very easy matter to prove that there 
has been a great change for the better* in every respect* since he quitted India ; that the ryots* especially, 
liave more knowletige of their rights* and are more prompt and determined in asserting them. 
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the highest existing authorities,'' it is somewimt strange that he should never 
have hit upon the following passages, which we have selected from liord 
Hastings' Minute of the 2d of October J815: to whatever duties, 

indeed, a stipendiary police has, in any country, been found equal, it may 
safely be asserted that the Thanadary system will not have failed in their 
performance. Its oflicers have every incitement to activity which exists in 
similar establishments elsewhere, while the checks against supincncss are, 
perhaps, superior ; the same exclusive notions of pro^ssion prevail among 
them, and they have all the most thorough conviction that their continuance 
in office and means of livelihood depend upon the satisfaction they may give 
to their superiors in the discharge of the duties entrusted to them. As far, 
indeed, as my obscr\-ation has yet gone, / have seen reason to be 'perfectly 
satisfed with the efficiency of the Thanadary system in itself" 

A darogha bears about as much resemblance to an English justice of 
peace, as the latter to the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, or the 
Grand Inquisitor. He cannot fine, flog, imprison, nor even commit for 
trial. He is the mere ministerial officer of the magistrate, and when the 
latter superintends his subordinates with moderate vigilance, the exploits of 
the worst darogha must be confined to malpractices and peculations of the 
most petty description. 

At page 138 will be found the following remarks upon the zemindary 
form of settlement, strictly contradistingnishedy as a reference to the 
context will demonstrate, from the ryotwary system, as established at 
Madras. The practice, Mr. Rickards asserts, of Jiolding one ryot respon- 
sible for the defalcation of liis neighbour, is common to lx>th arrangements. 
‘‘The jumma of a province being fixed, the colIe(?tor is naturally anxious 
to realize it in totOy to establish his credit with Government and the Reve- 
nue Board. The tehsildar knows that if he is backward in the realization 
of his portion, he is liable, not only to the anger of the collector, but to 
loss of place. The same feeling pervades all the inferior collectors.* Per 
fas aut nefas, the revenue is accordingly collected ; and when defaulters 
cannot pay y it is taken from those who can," 

We are most anxious to avoid harsh language, but an assertion so strong 
and unqualified can be met but in one manner : the revenue is not collected 
per fas aut nefas f but, in the vast majority of instances, with a degree 
of consideration not often found in the business of tax-gathering, even in 
Christian lands ; and the balances due from defaulters arc never made good 
at the expense of others, in any part of the presidency of Bengal. 

At p. 64, et infray Mr. Rickards dilates upon the sufferings of the ryots ^ 
under the exactions of the zemindars. He refers to several authorities, the 
latest of which is a report dated in August 1811 — his essay being published, 
as we said before, in 1830! 

At p. 69, et infra, our author instances the oppression which the ryots 
of Kistnaranipore (properly Kishenramporc) had experienced at the hands 
of the Talookdar, and quotes their jietition, which, as usual in such cases, 
contains much exaggeration and much absolute falsehood : for a B.engalce 

* There are no inferior collectors, except under very peculiar circumstancea of attachment* dm* 
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never thinks the simple truth sufficiently stron^^. But he forgets to mention, 
or was not aware, that all the wrongs complained of were most effectually 
redressed more than five years ago ! 

These specimens might be multiplied to any extent. The whole of Sec- 
tion VI L, for instance, is unfair and sophistical to a degree for which we 
are at a loss to find a parallel. Mr. Rickards has so far improved upon 
himself, however, under the stimulus, perhaps, applied by Mr. Robertson 
at pp. 41-2 of his pamphlet, as to condescend to notice the measures that 
were adopted in 1820, to remedy the abuses which disgraced our early 
administration of a part of the Upper Provinces, with respect to sales of 
land for arrears of revenue. These sales were often grossly fraudulent, 
and contrived by the officers of the several colicctorships, who were subse- 
quently, through their agents, the principal purchasers at the auctions ; when, 
it is too true, that large and very valuable estates were often sold for the 
recovery of trifling or even fictitious balances. In tfie first volume of his 
work, in a note to page 3H9, Mr. Rickards gibbets the evil, as a fact of 
almost incredible enormity', without the most remote hint that st( ps had 
been taken, nine years before the date of his publication, to redress the 
wrong. He has had the grace to supply the omission, after the former mis- 
representation has had a twelvemonth' s run ; but he lias done it in a manner 
which proves how much against his will the concession has been wrung from 
him. He speaks of the regulation which appointed a special commission 
of inquiry and redress in the following terms : 

The benevolence of the intention is manifest in this, as in various other acts 
and documents of Lord Hastings’ administration ; but it may be questioned 
how far it was cither just or politic to re-distiirb proprietary rights and posses- 
sions, which our own laws, for a series of years, had in many instances created, 
in others sanctioned, and in all recognized. The original robbers (for they de- 
serve no better name) may have appropriated the lands above described in utter 
contempt of the undeniable rights of lawful proprietors ; but if it be an axiom 
of civil jurisprudence, that the injustice of the original appropriation does not 
affect the justice of the tenure, provided it has been sanctioned by the state, 
or permitted to acquire the qualities of security and transference,* it may be 
apprehended that this regulation, however benevolently intended, is more 
likely, in its operation, to be considered another act of arbitrary power than 
of retributive justice : in other words, an attempt to remedy one system of 
confiscations by actually legalizing another.-]' It is true, that the Bengal 
Government proposed, and even ordered, that compensation should, in all 
these cases, be given to the party desseised, proportioned to the value of his 
interest in the property resumed. j; But who were the parties to settle and 
adjudge compensation ? Persons who neither knew, nor ever can know, the 
real value of the property to be resumed and who, in addition to the errors 

* The sanction never was other than tacit, and even that was broken in upon, from time to time, by 
derieiona of the tegular courts of law in favour of ousted individuals. With regard to the second limb of 
the hypothesis, we have made particular itujuiries, and ha^c learned from tlie best authority, tliat the 
land ao fraudulently obtained was, almost without exception, in the hands of ** the original robbers.** 

t On the contrary, it was universally regarded by the native population (always excepting ** the origi- 
nal robbers **) as an act of considerate and paternal justice. 

I Mr. Rickards would not have spoken in this light and incidental manner of the smallest peg on 
which he could have hung an tKcuaation. 

• I The special commii^ners have been carefblly selected from the very best public officers of the 
government : men of old standing, and of long acquaintance with revenue and judicial deuuls, and who 

catainly 
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of ignorance,^ may often find it impossible to satify its possessors by any thing 
like an equitable pecuniary consideration, for the loss of what they are often 
more attached to than to life itself.’* Pp. 164-5-6. 

Mr. Rickards has seen it stated, by Sir John Malcolm and others, that 
proprietors who are in possession of lands which their ancestors have culti- 
vated for centuries, cling to them with as much pertinacity as to life ; and 
he thinks, therefore, with great judgment, that the same feelings and asso- 
ciations must operate with equal force upon men “ who deserve no better 
name,” to use his own expression, than that of roV)bers,” and who had been 
but a few years in possession of their booty! We shall hoar next of a 
highwayman being more attached to the purse which he had filched than 
to life itself!” 

We cannot give our own estimate of the transaction, as a whole, in 
better language than that employed by Mr. Robertson. It is gratifying to 
know — as we do from this and other sources — that the grievance has ceased 
to exist: 

** Now, though under every circumstance of palliation, such as mutual igno- 
rance, and the * regni novitas^^ there may remain much to be re[)rchended in 
the supineness of the functionaries under whose administration such abuses 
fiourished, still it must be remembered, that it was by another set of func- 
tionaries, of the very same profession, and not by any dilietante reformers, 
that these enormities were detected, recorded, patiently investigated, and 
thoroughly redressed.” 

** Governments, like individuals, arc liable, of course, to err ; but to 
acknowledge error, and to repair it, as the Bengal Government in this instance 
did, of its own spontaneous impulse, and at a considerable expense, is an act, 
if not of great intrinsic merit, at least of rare occurrence in the history of pub- 
lic grievances.” — Pamphlcty pp. 48-9.'!' 

In the former part of this review, wc remarked at some length upon the 
exclusive character of the cause to which Mr. Rickards attributed tlie 
" slavish submission and moral degeneration” of the people of India. A 
very superficial glance at his essay will suffice to convince the reader that 
we have jiot misrepresented the position which he has taken up. He de- 
picts, for example, in colours of the most glaring description, the manner 
in tvhich the revenue was administered by our Mahornedan predecessors, 
and proceeds to assure us that he has drawn but a sketch of thkt state of 
society in Hindostan, of which demoralization was ihe inevitable re^ 
suit” ... At the bottom of all this evily is the revenue or financial 
system of India, either introduced by the Musulmans or continued from an 
earlier age, and handed down without variation in all its main features and 

certainly could form a pretty shrewd guess as to the value of landed property ; besides, they were always 
at liberty to call in the aid of native assessors to determine such questions. 

* This language is civil when addressed to such men as Messrs. Christian, Wilberforce Bird, O. 
Warde, and others. 

f Mr. Rickards says, elsewhere, of the fraudulent alienations in question, " though the evil was, as 
before explained, attempted to beremedied by Reg. I. of 11121, it is to be apprehended, that act, like 
many others of the same description, will only ay&il to testify the good intentions of its authors, without 
producing its desired effect,’* &c. P. 2fU. If he had taken thetroublc to make the most hasty- inquiries 
in the proper quarters, he would have learned that Reg, I. of 1021 had proiluced, and was yearly pro- 
ducing, its *■ desired ofTect ” to the full extent contemplated. Here is more candour I But it is easier to 
apprehend than to comprehend these matters. ^ 
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prinotples to the present houh It is this system which, to my mind at least, 
affords a clue to the mazes 6f Asiatic despotisms;* to the chief distinctions 
of character observable between the inhabitants of the eastern and western 
world; and a full answer to the fallacious reasoning founded on the sup- 
posed imliiutability and castes of dative Indians/'t Of the social virtues 
of native Indians, we see daily as much as can reasonably be expected ; 
and of their vices, as much as can easily be accounted for, from the nature 
of the governments under which they have so long groaned/'J Here 
then is a state of society arising out of the financial system of the Ma- 
homedans, which we have condescended to make the basis of our own. 
Like the root that heareth gall and wormwood^ it has fixed a curse on 
India, bitter as the lot of Israel, for adopting the abominations of Ca- 
naan. ’'§ There arc numerous other passages to the same effect. 

Now, the cause of which demoralization is the inevitable consequence, 
which is at the bottom of all the evil that finds a place in Indian society, 
which is sufficient to account for all its vices, and which is the very root of 
bitterness and misery, clearly leaves no room for the operation of any^ 
other agent in the work of depravation. After the strictest search, we 
cannot find that Mr. Rickards even alludes to any concurrent cause of de- 
moralization ; he mentions caste but to ridicule it as a weak invention of 
the enemy,*' to account for consequences which have flowed from their own 
tyranny and extortion; and from one end of the essay to the other, idolatry 
and superstition are never referred to as having contributed, in the slightest 
degree, to the moral debasement of the people of India. 

Yet there are not a few philosophers, and those quite as deep and acute 
as Mr. Rickards, who, in their speculations upon ethics and human nature 
in genera], have assigned to religion the first place among those agents 
which influence the minds of men for good or evil. And all have agreed in 
denouncing superstition (which Dr. Johnson defines as reverence of beings 
not proper objects of reverence — false worship ") as the deadliest foe to 
human happiness, and the most insuperable obstacle to social improvement. 

^ Atheism," says Lord Bacon, ** leaves a man to sense, to philosophy, 
to natural piety, to laws, to reputation ; all which may be guides to an 
outward moral virtue, though religion were not : but superstition dismounts 
all these, §pd erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men." Such 
being the acknowledged general tendency of the influence excited by this 
mighty moral engine, it only remains that we should assign to the religious 
creed of the Hindoos its relative place among false worships, both as an 
^ctive principle of evil, and as a dead weight of depression upon the. mental 
^ergies of its votaries ; and we shall submit our estimate in the language 

a man who, though a prelate, was assuredly no narrow-minded bigot, 
but a Christian in the true sense of the vvord — mild, liberal, and unpre- 
jud^ed — whose knowledge of men and manners was not confined to one 
ian^, to the profession of one form of rdigion, or to one age of history; for 

« Mr. Rickards* due loses something of iU value when vre consider that ** this system’* has nevar heen 
Introduce^ into some of those Asiatic countries* where despotism prevails in a for more unmitigated foem 
thanin Hhtdostaa. 

t Pp. 45-46. * P. 355. jf P. 54. 
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wliom philosophy had spread her amplest page, and whom tlie kindliest 
feelings to^vards his fellow creatures had qualified to read that page aright. 
We speak, of course, of the lamented Bishop Heber, whose death at the 
moment when he had just entered upon a career that promised to be so 
gloriously useful, is perhaps the most mysterious dispensation of that Provi- 
dence, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his w'ays as our ways, 
that the present times have witnessed. 

** But of all idolatries which I have ever read or heard of» the religion of the 
Hindoos, in which I have taken some pains to inform myself, really appears to 
me the worst, both in the degrading notions which it gives of the Deity ; in 
the endless round of its burdensome ceremonies, which occupy the time and 
distract the thoughts, without either instructing or interesting its votaries ; in 
the filthy acts of uncleanness and cruelty, not only permitted but enjoined, 
and inseparably interwoven with those ceremonies ; in the system of castes, a 
system which tends, more than any thing else the devil has yet invented, to 
destroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of man- 
kind the hopeless slaves of the remainder; and in the total absence of any 
popular system of morals, or any single lesson which the people at large ever 
hear, to live virtuously, and do good to each other.*’ Journal, vol. ii. p. 384. 

If Mr. Rickards" theory be true, this damnable idolatry has been per- 
fectly harmless ; it must either have been productive of good or of no effects 
whatever. If all the vices of which the Hindoos are guilty can easily be 
accounted for,"" by a reference to the nature of the governments under 
which they haVe so long groaned,"" the worship of devils^ with all its conse- 
quences, as detailed by Bishop Hebcr, can have taken no share in the 
promotion of immorality and crime. If the revenue or financial system of 
India be at the bottom of all the evil which floats upon the surface of 
society, or lies deeply concealed, though with no less real vitality in its 
bosom, then a principle of mischief and misery, powerful beyond all parnlr 
lei,' must have remained dormant and inoperative for centuries. We cannot, 
nor will the public, believe this. Mr. Rickards, by attempting to prove 
too much, has laid himself open to an argumentum ad ahsurdum^] 
from a rude collision with which his beloved paradox comes off in a very 
shattered condition — ^shorn, at least, of half its strength. 

The error, into which Mr. Rickards has fallen, is the more remarkable, 
because he elsewhere speaks of Christianity as having greatly contributed 
to humanize and enlighten the inhabitants of modern Europe. Strange, 
then, that he should not perceive the tendency of an antagonizing cause to 
produce an opposite effect 1 He alludes also, in a passage which we have 
quoted, to the curse inflicted upon the Israelites for adopting the abomi- 
nations of Canaan.” They were God’s peculiar people, and as they en- 
joyed special blessings and favours, so they were subjected to a special 
punishment for the idolatrous worship into which they fell, in spite of 
repeated warnings and judgments of a milder nature. But does it appear 
to Mr. Rickards that the Canaanites escaped unscathed ? Leaving out of 
oonsideration the vengeance executed upon them by the bands of the 
Israelites, as an especial interference of the Creator to vindicate his own 
honour, does Mr. Rickards think that no punishment was involved in that 
infatuation and brutal hardness of heart, which led them to sacrifice their 
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children to demons ; or in that excess of licentiousness, which nothing but 
acquaintance with the manners and customs of modern idolaters would 
render credible to a Christian reader ? Do not those features of their cha- 


racteri which have been handed down to us, authorise us to believe that 
all the vices which disgrace human nature, and render it miserable, were 
on a proportionate scale ? And is not such a state of society a curse ? and 
though the arm of the true God be never openly bared in these latter days, 
for the punishment of those who have deserted Him, does not such 
blindness bring along with it its own penalty, in every age and quarter of 
the world, in the shape of vice, and its inseparable attendant, misery ? 
He who ordered the sequences of cause and effect, has not, most assuredly, 
neglected to make provision for the terrible recoil of idolatry upon the 
heads of its votaries ; and wretched as the effects of temporal tyranny un- 
questionably arc, we cannot persuade ourselves that they arc to be set in the 
balance with the consequences resulting from a religion, which seems to be 
the most abominable that the perverseness of man ever devised. Mr. 
Rickards has certainly not done this, but he has only avoided it by allowing 
the latter no weight whatever. 

We cannot close this article better, than by raising a monument to our 
author's sincerity in his own words : 


** I avail myself with pleasure of 
the opportunity which the question af- 
fords me of adding my unreserved be- 
lief, frond a careful examination of the 
records of the India Company, which 
have been printed and circulated in 
four large folio volumes^for the use, I 
believe, of their servants abroad-<-from 
the ability displayed in those records, 
and the anxioM^ dupo^Uian uniformltf 
expressed to promote the welfare of 
their territorial poseetnons, that the 
ISast-India Company will be found to 
be far the best organ or instrument that 
his Majesty’s government can employ 
for the future political administration 
of that country.”— ildTr. Jiickarde* evi- 
dence b^re the Commons. 


** In the great commercial towns of 
India, the three presidencies for ex- 
ample, the despotic power of the go- 
vernment IS in some respects con- 
trolled. The King’s courts of justice, 
besides the protection afibrded by their 
judicial acts, are wholly independent 
of the government. They interpose 
a mediatory influence between prince 
and people : they have the power to 
reverse many of the decisions of the 
former ; and the consciousness of such 
power being always present and alert, 
will naturally restrain many of those, 
arbitrary proceedwgs which occur with^ 
out hesitation beyond the limits of its 
jurisdiction. Commerce, moreover^ it 
has always been customary to assess 
more lightly to the public revenue 
than agriculture, whence those favour- 
ed spots not being subject to so un- 
controlled a power, or so grinding a 
system of taxation as that which crushes 
every vital spark of prosperity^ in ih0 
interior, have gone on to verify the 
description given in the preceding ex* 
tract ef tbek rapid iraproveioefit/* 
Jkfj*. Rickards' Essay. 

** In this way, twenty-one millions 
sterling are annually drawn from the 
sweat and labour of an impoverished 
people, by as grinding a system of taxa- 
tion as ever was inflicted on the human 
race, A system, altu ! tn which we 
* look for judgment but behold oppres- 
sion, for righteousness but behold a 
cry* ” Idem., vol. i. p. 658. 
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THE INDIAN ARMY. 

To TKR Editor. 

A MOST deceitful error has for many years kept its place in the Indiu 
ter^ which the proprietors may^ by reading this, be induced to rectify in their 
next publication. In the table of pay a rupee is represented as Ss. 6d.i whereas, 
wheti I left Madras, it was worth but Is. SJd. ; and this, and even less, has 
been the rate of exchange for years ; so that a cadet and his friends are in- 
duced to believe that he will receive as an ensign £22» 10s. per mensem instead 
of ^15. 7s. 6d. ; a difference of nearly j£90 per annum to officers of the 
lowest rank ! The ensigns have lately been the worst-used, though the most 
enduring branch of the service. Would any man who knew a sword from a 
musket, suppose that ten lieutenants, including adjutant and quarteiN^naster, 
were too many for a corps of 700 men ? men who, without European officers, 
are as useless as a steam-engine without steam — and yet these ten have been- 
reduced to eight, half of whom, with most of the five captains, are absent bn 
sick' certificate, furlough, arid staff. However impolitic, there would have 
been no injustice in this reduction had officers already in India been exempted 
from its effects, and not reduced, like Sisyphus, to toil again to the height 
they had before obtained. To exemplify this, look at the Madras ^4th : an 
ensign of seven years’ standing, three as first, is now only second ; and in 
another raiment are two ensigns of six and five years* standing, who, after 
starving nearly four years in Burmah as first and second-ensigns, returned to 
Madras as third and fourth ! This vexatious cruelty, which might so easily 
have been avoided, and which might even now be rectified (as has been done 
with regard to the native officers by Lord Bentinck), has, I am convinced, a 
most injurious eficct. Young men, before zealous and wdl-disposed, living in 
hope, now get indifferent and careless, give up studying the language, and take 
to shooting, billiards, &c. &c. The same good faith that the natives have in 
our government, ought we to have in our honourable employers ; for once landed 
in India, to return or embrace another profession is next to impossible ; and 
toil on we must, until relieved by the cholera or the Russians. By the bye, are 
you avi'are that £l5, 7s. 6d. is the inducement held out for gentlemen to pass 
an examination in Hindustan ni, and the same sum for Persian ? not given in a 
lump, so that you can hand it over as a present to your moonshee, but in six 
monthly instalments of £2. 11s. each ! The dictionary alone costs nearly this 
in India. How is an ensign to pay for a moonshee and books, in addition to 
his mess, house, servants, clothes, and Military Fund? and yet every half- 
year they get the customary wig (reprimand) for not knowing the languages ! 

These few remarks I trust will find a place in your Journal. The Directors 
I know are deeply concerned in the welfkre of their army, but in the multipli- 
city of business must occasionally overlook these minor affiiirs, until brought 
fairly before them in a publication like yours. Memorials are out of fashion, 
as, if successful at home, they may not be complied with in India; witness the 
fate of those receding the 1824 organizations at Madras^it is hard that the 
kind. intentions and orders of the Directors should be frustrated there* 

Your very obedient servant, 

• ZjondoHg April ^4thf 1830. 


Fairplay. 
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ROOSTUM AND SOOHRAB; 

EPISODE OF THE ** SHAH NAMUH.’* 

A TRANSLATION of the episode of Roostum Zaboolee and Soohrab, 
from the great epic or historical poem of Firdousee^ into English verse, 
has just reached us.* It is executed by Mr. Wm. Tulloh Robertson, of 
the Bengal civil service, and printed at Calcutta, being a remarkably good 
specimen of Calcutta typography. 

English readers need not be so entirely ignorant of the Homer of Persia 
as they commonly are, for parts, and even the whole, of the SAaA Namuh, 
have been translated into English by different hands. The translation of 
poetry, however, from one language into another, especially from an 
oriental to an occidental tongue, is a seriously difficult if not impracticable 
task. A close translation will appear harsh and repulsive to an English 
reader, whilst, on the other hand, a free version will be denounced by the 
Persian scholar as Bentley denounced Pope’s Iliad : a very pretty poem, 
Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer." 

If our readers choose to contrast a literal and a free version of the very 
piece before us, they may take the prose translation of it given in our 
Journalf some years back, by Gulchin, with the spirited versification of the 
episode by Mr. James Atkinson, of Calcutta the former is admitted, we 
believe, to be faithfully rendered ; the latter is acknowledged to be too 
paraphrastic : the former will be scarcely endured by a mere English reader, 
the latter will not fail to have admirers amongst those who can be prevailed 
upon to read it. 

We select as an illustration of the remarks we have made, a passage 
from the episode, part of the description of the combat between Roostum 
and his son Soohrab, in the respective translations of Mr. Atkinson and Mr. 
Robertson, premising that neither is very close, but the latter by far the 
closest, to the original : 

Sohrab bestrides his prey. 

Grim as a lion, prowling through the wood. 

Springs on a fallow deer, and pants for blood. 

His lifted sword had lopt the gory head. 

But Rostani quick, with crafty ardour, said : 

** One moment hold ! what, are bur laws unknown ? 

A chief may fight till he is twice overthrown : 

** The second fall his recreant blood is spilt. 

** These are our laws, avoid the menaced guilt.” 

Prpud of his strength and easily deceived. 

The wondering youth the artful tale believed. 

He left the place, and wild as wind and wave, 

(Forgetting all the prudence of tlie brave). 

Plunged in the dark embowering forest near. 

And chased till evening dim the mountain-deer. 

Atkinson’s translation. 

* Roostum Zaboolee and Soohnb, from the History of Persia, entitled Shah NamuA, or BookOf 
Kings, by Firdoosee. Translated into English verse, with the original tent annexed; notes, plates, end 
an Appendix. By William Tulloh Robertson, Esq., of the Bengal Civil EstebUshment. Calcutta. \dS9» 
Thacker and Co. 

t See Afiat, Jouru, vpl. xi. xii. and xiii.. 


t Published at Calcutta, 1814. 
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Again he hurled him down ; again depressed ; 

And like al tiger pounced uponhis breast. 

As when some leopard, in a mountain-pass. 

Waits for ^s prey, and bounds on some wild ass. 

Soohrab, in warmth, his glittering dagger drew. 

To sever Roostuiii’s trunk and head in two. 

But Roostum saw the weapon with alarm. 

And cried out to Soohrab to stay his arm. 

** Hold, lion-captor ! thrower of the noose. 

And wielder of the sword ! your grasp unloose ! 

** From you the secret must not be concealed, 

** That our laws are as different in the field 
** As ray religion differs from your creed : 

** For he in wrestling-match who may succeed, 

•• Who, underneath, a warrior*s head may thrust, 

** And dash his back the first time to the dust, 

** Must not behead him, though involved in feud ; 

** But if a second time in fight subdued. 

The victor cast his foe and keep him down, 

** He gains a lion’s name and reaps renown* 

" Then, only then, he may his head divide : 

** By such a rule let us our conduct guide.” 

Thus Roostum sought to evade the Gorgon’s fangs. 

And thus escape from death’s appalling pangs. 

Young, brave Soohrab his senior’s counsel heard : 

But though as false and treacherous as absurd. 

Still he, as great as good, suspecting nought,— 

First, by the prowess which his spirit wrought, . 

And, secondly, the fortune of his fate ; 

And^ thirdly, his magnanimous estate,— 

Believed the falsehood, in an evil hour. 

And straight released his captive from bis power. 

His prey at large, he hastened from the place. 

And bounded o’er the plain at such a pace. 

With such a range* that he, the mountain-deer 
Permitted to pass on, in its career. 

Mr. Robertson’s translation. 

The reader will suspect, and justly, from this comparison, without help 
from the origiiial,that into the latter translation many exotic terms and even 
ideas are imported, for the sake of the rhyme ; and that in the former, too 
great condensation, or curtailment, has altered the features of the original. 
The episode occupies about 1,650 couplets of the SAaA Namuh ; Mr. Ro- 
bertson's version extends to upwards of 1^000, and Mr. Atkinson's to 
only 716! 

We cannot speak in high terms of commendation of Mr- Robertson's 
versification : it is by no means calculated to please a fastidiQUS ear, as the 
aforegoing specimen will show. Still be deserves our thanks for his endea- 
vour to iamiliariae us with the beauties of a piece, which is described by a 
Qo«i|ietent judge as one of the greatest efforts of Fiidousee's and 

wbich the poet bimself describes pathetically as 

‘-p'T ^ ^ 

** full of the waters of the eye.** 
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PROCEEDINGS OP SOCIETIES. 

Royal AnaRc Sdekty^ May IH. — A general meeting was held this day; the 
Right Hon. Chas« W* Williams Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. Various 
donations were laid before the meeting, from Mrs» Skinner, Col. Broughton 
(acting secretary). Col. Briggs, MM. Paravey, Klaproth, &c. &c. 

Charles Elliot, Esq., late resident at Delhi, was elected a resident member. 

General Count Paskevitch Erivanski ; Mons. Alexander K6rosi de Csoma 
(now in Tibet) ; the Abb4 Velanti, of Malta ; Dr. Christian Lassen, of Bonn ; 
and M. Reinaud, of Paris, were elected foreign members of the Society. 

Lieut. Col. Henry John Bowler and Major Alexander Anderson, both elected 
the 17th of April last, and Charles Marjoribanks^ Esq., elected on the SOth 
of June last, having made their payments and signed the Obligation Book, 
were admitted members of the Society. 

A further selection of the letters of Sir William Jones was read : in the 
last of those read to-day, dated 20th October 1792, he expresses his hope to 
see the fourth volume of the ResearcAes printed before he left India, and the 
fourteenth, at least, before his death. 

May 15//i. — The general meeting of this Society was held this day; the 
Right Hon. the President in the chair. 

Donations were presented from Sir George Staunton, Mr. M*Far1ane, and 
Professor Reuvens. 

Washington Irving, Esq. was elected a foreign member of the Society. 

The paper read at this meeting was from the pen of Col. Tod, and was en- 
titled ** Observations on a Gold Ring of Hindu fabrication, found at Montrose, 
in Scotland.’* 

The ring, the subject of this essay, is in the possession of the Countess of 
Cassilis. and was dug up on the fort hill near Montrose, on the site of an 
engagement occasioned by the landing of the English during Mary’s minority 
and absence in France. The ring bears the miniature Lingam and Yoni, of 
Hindu adoration : round and over which is wreathed the serpent ; on either 
side is the saCred bull, with the hump on the shoulder, a feature which caused 
the whole design to be mistaken for the arms of Mar,* supported by the 
winged wiverns, or griffins, under which supposition it was purchased by the 
late Miss Erskine, of Dun,, from whom it came into the possession of its 
present noble owner, who haying shewn it to Col. Fitzclarence, that gentleman 
obtained her Ladyship’s permission to submit the relic to the inspection of 
Col. Tod. After suggesting the reasons which occur at first sight of the ring 
for pronouncing it to be of Hindu origin, the author observes that he by no 
means precludes others ftom indulging the idea that it belonged to one of those 
** Giant Getes ” from Scania, who found their graves in some of their ,d^ 
scents upon Scotland. In support of this hypothesis, may be urged ihe 
similarity of reli^on once prevailing among all the tribes who peopled Europe 
from the East, as well as in India and Egypt ; in proof of whiich he adduces 
the existence of exactly the same symbols as those upon the ring in the ruins 
of Pompeii, of Psesium, and of Cprtona, as well as in various parts of 
France. The remainder of the paper is principally occupied with the argu- 
ments for ascribing a cbmmon origin to the Indb-Scythic martial races of 
India, and the early colonists of Europe. In conclusion,* the colonel observes 
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that the ring is a relic of singular curiosity, even had it been found upon the 
plains of India, 

The thanks of the Society were returned to Col. Tod for his essay. 

The president announced that the Society’s anniversary meeting would be 
held on the 7th of June, 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society New South Wales'^ At the anni- 
versary meeting of this Society, in October last, the president. Sir John 
Jamison, delivered an address, which was a comprehensive report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Society, and the state of agriculture and horticulture in the 
colony, for the past year. 

He began by some remarks upon the best modes of clearing the ground and 
felling the forest timber, and on the preceding harvest,' which suffered much 
from drought, which being the third season similarly visited, has considerably 
impoverished the colonists. This circumstance affected the sales of the small 
dealers, and ultimately the merchants, whose stores remain glutted, and the 
graziers’ stocks cannot find purchasers. These causes, and the reduced prices 
of wool, have rendered money so scarce, that cattle and sheep have sunk 
to about one-third the price given for them two years ago. Agricultural 
labour, he observes, is improving; the hoe gives way to the plough, and 
deep ploughing of old worn-out tracts brings up new soil. Several additional 
bread-corn grindins steam-engines continue to be erected in the principal 
towns, for converting wheat into dour, and thereby saving it from the ravages 
of vermin. 

The tobacco plantations increase, and the returns are so profitable, that. In 
the last season, dry as it was, thirty tons of excellent quality were grown, 
dried, and cured, on five estates. Sir John says that, ** in favourable seasons, 
the cultivation of tobacco will be found more profitable at fid. per lb. in leaf, 
than wheat at 1 Os. the bushel ; and if the cultivation of tobacco is encouraged 
in the colony, with a certainty of a rewarding price in the British market, in a 
few years we shall be able to load several ships with cured leaf for manufacture 
in England.” 

The cultivation of sugar has decreased, chiefly through a deficiency of the 
means of manufacture. The growth of the poppy is exuberant, and Mr. 
Potter M’Queen has engaged a well-qualified person to make opium on his 
ea^te at Segenhoe. 

The cotton plantations flourish. Sir John quotes some letters from com- 
petent judges in England in testimony of the superior quality of the New 
South Wales, judging from samples only : they think it worth from 8d. to 9d. 
per lb.. Sea-islands being Is. to Is. S^d. But we find, from a sale at Liverpool, 
of three bags of New South Wales cotton, brought by the ship Amethyst, and 
the first importation into England, that it fetched lOjd. to ll^d. per lb. It is 
described as of good colour and clean, of a long and strong staple, and of 
silky texture. 

The olive trees have made wonderful shoots and growth towards bearing. 
Sixteen varieties of the most improved European olive trees are in the govern- 
ment garden; some of them brought by Mr. M*Leay only three years ago, 
are upwards of twenty feet high, and bearing fruit. " If the quantity and 
quality of its fruit,’* says Sir John, ** keep pace with the promising growth 
of the tree, its introduction must soon become a blessing to the colony.” 

The vineyards, though neglected, are sufficiently flourishing tO: shew that 
the soil and climate are extremely favourable to the growth of the grape. The 
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ignorance of the colonists in its mode of culture, and in the manufacture of 
wine, is the sole cause of the backwardness of this branch of industry. Sir 
John urges the extensive culture of the vineyard, as more profitable than 
many other agricultural pursuits ; he is confident its produce will be abundant 
and of excellent quality. 

The breed of horses is improving so much, that ** for beauty, points, swifu 
ness, and bottom, the Australian horse must soon stand unrivalled in the 
southern hemisphere, and become a valuable property in the East-India 
market ten young horses were embarked for Calcutta in September. 

The details respecting the improvement of the colonial sheep and the 
quality of the colonial wool are highly satisfactory. Sir John quotes a London 
letter, which states that ** what Saxony was twenty years ago. New South 
Wales and Van Piemen’s Land now are, with the incalculable advantage of 
carrying on their operations by natural, instead of artificial means ; for it is 
already clearly demonstrated that the purest Saxon fleeces, some of which 
have been only three years in the colony, progressively increased in fineness 
of staple, and generally in their fulling qualities, from the effect of climate 
alone.” Sir John thinks that British manufacturers of woollen cloth, with their 
patent machinery, ought to be encouraged to emigrate to the colony | and 
that government should patronize the fine cloth made from Australian and 
Tasmanian fleeces, in preference to that manufactured from German and 
Spanish wool. 


VARIETIES. 

The Interior of Southern Some interesting extracts from the jour- 

nal of Mr. A. O. Bain, a Cape colonist, who recently travelled into the Caffer 
country, northward and eastward of Graaff Reinct, are given in the South 
African Advertizer ; we subjoin a condensed statement of their contents. 

The object of the journey was commercial, coiipled with a strong desire of 
exploring the country. The traveller was joined by Mr, B. Blddiilph, at Gra- 
ham’s Town ; and their plan was to take the nearest route through Cafferland 
to the river Umzoomvobo, thence to travel north-easterly till they made the 
latitude of Natal, then to penetrate to the north-west, and return by the Be- 
chuana country, which would enable them to fill up part of the extensive blank 
in that portion of the map of South Africa. 

They entered Cafferland by way of Trumpeter’s Drift, with two bullock 
waggons, seven horses, and five Hottentots. After passing through a beautiful 
country, and crossing the Fish, Beka, and Keiskama rivers, they reached 
Wesleyville, a missionary institution of the Methodists, of which Mr. Bain 
speaks in high terms as reflecting great credit upon those who conduct the 
establishment: what was only three years ago a miserable Caffer kraal, is noW^ 
a handsome village, vying in size, neatness, and cleanliness, with one in Eng- 
land. On approaching the Ky river, the travellers were appalled with the 
aspect of the rugged hills which surround it, and which seemed impracticablb 
for waggons. ** After a winding descent of five hours,” Mr. Bain says, we 
reached this noble stream, where the stupendous mountains rising in perpendi- 
cular grandeur from its rocky bed^ give to the scenery an awful sublimity sel- 
dom to be found in African rivers, and seemed to -bid defiance to our egress 
from the abyss we were plunged in : however, we found a tolerable road up the 
opposite bank.” Here they were joined by some other travellers. They paid 
their respects to Hinza, one of the most powerful Cafler chiefs, or kings aa 
they are sometimes called, wlio was busied in an offica not quite consistent 

Asiai.Jour. N.S.Vol.2. No.6. Z 
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with regal dignity, according to European notions, namely, assisting in the 
slaughter of two oxen. As a mark of his royal favour, he sent the travellers 
a piece of beef well-rolled in cow-dung, d la Caffer, These people have an 
almost Hindu predilection for the excretions of the cow. It is a maxim with 
them that cow-dung improves all things; and their granaries are hollow cavi- 
ties dug in the centre of their cattle-kraals, with several inches of the urine of 
the cattle at the bottom, which, in the opinion of a Caffer epicure, adds a 
delicious flavour to the grain. 

Leaving king Hinza, who was very friendly, and whom the traveller des- 
cribes as a most athletic man, a model for a Hercules, and passing the resi- 
dence of Vosanie, king of the Tambookies, they crossed the Bashie, Umtata, 
and other small rivers, and halted for some days at the kraal of a Caifer chief 
named Nogasie, during which an affray happened between Nogasie and a 
ne^hbouring chief, named Goboos, who had traced some of his stolen cattle 
to one of Nogasie’s kraals. 

The country through which the travellers had hitherto passed was undula- 
tory, though not mountainous or rocky, uniformly covered with the finest pas- 
turage for cattle, presenting a long continuation of verdant fields, surpassing 
any thing of the kind to be found in the colony, every where thickly studded 
with Gaffer kraals, with numerous herds of horned cattle in the finest condi- 
tion, abundance of milk, excellent crops of Gaffer and Indian corn, pom- 
pions, beans, &c. : on the whole, the people appeared happy and independent. 

Ill two days* further travel, they came to the beautiful wood of Ignooba, 
near the country of Faco, king of the Amapondas, which is rugged, and ex- 
tremely difficult for waggons. On their arrival at the king’s kraal, there was a 
kind of festival to celebrate the housing of the corn, which concluded with a 
dance, which Mr. Bain thus describes : ** The men, to the number of several 
hundreds, stood on one side, armed with clubs, painted and ornamented in a 
most frightful manner. An equal number of women stood opposite to them, 
not quite naked. Men and women advanced towards each other, in a regular 
but apparently confused manner, the women clapping their hands, stamping 
with their feet and screaming; the men brandishing their clubs, and throwing 
themselves into attitudes at times elegant, but often grotesque and beastly, and 
at the same time singing. The most exact time was kept, and the rough bass 
of the men was sometimes very fine. The sound of the whole made the 
valley ring, and the earth seemed to tremble with the tremendous stamping ; 
the perspiration ran in streams down their distorted bodies, the effluvia of 
which was by no means grateful, and the paint from their faces found its way 
in copious daubs to their lower extremities.” 

During their residence in Faco’s country, the travellers made inquiry res- 
pecting some supposed descendants of Europeans, said to be residing amongst 
the Amapondas ; but they could procure no confirmation of the report. 

There is a marked difference between the Amaponda and the Gaffer, the for- 
mer being much smaller, but decidedly superior in point of symmetry. The 
dress of the two is different. A Gaffer lady is generally enveloped from the 
.neck downwards in the ample folds of a large ox-hide, with a triple row of 
brass buttons down her back ; on her head she wears a cap like a grenadier’s, 
the beads on which cost her husband several head of cattle ; whilst the less 
wealthy Amaponda dame waddles about in a scanty unadorned cloak of the 
same stuif, and content with the simple head-dress which nature has bestowed 
upon her.” 

Two short days’ journey from Faco’s kraal brought the travellers to the 
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summit of the Umzoomvobo mountains, where an appalling prospect burst 
upon their sight. Hills o’er hills and Alps on Alps,” with the majestic 
stream flowing 2,000 feet below the precipitous height on which they stood. 
Though appalled, the travellers were not daunted ; they spanned out ” be- 
tween two mountains, and choosing what seemed the most practicable descent, 
taking every precaution to prevent the waggons upsetting, making roads where 
necessary, they succeeded, after two days’ labour, in getting to the bottom of 
the frightful mountain, and in reaching the eastern bank of the Umzoomvobo. 
Here they remained for several days, repairing damages, and exploring the 
country for a north-eastern passage. Correct situations of every place of 
consequence were laid down, the result of which, Mr. Bain says, will make 
a complete revolution in most of the old maps of CafFraria.” They found 
that the Umzoomvobo, or Sca>Cow-bed, is the St.John’s River of Commodore 
Owen, though in older charts, the Ky is honoured with the name of the St. 
John’s. It is a noble river, and is navigable by vessels of small burthen to the 
spot where they crossed it, about eighteen or twenty miles from its mouth. 

It abounds with hippopotami, and its precipitous banks are fringed with ele- 
gant trees of various descriptions, many of which arc unknown in other parts 
of the country. The soil is perhaps the richest in southern Africa, as every 
vegetable production is of a gigantic growth, the grass being in many parts 
from ten to twelve feet in height, and never less than two, to the great annoy- 
ance of travellers.” 

Having discovered a passage up the ascent in the eastern bank, the travel- 
lers proceeded slowly, being obliged to cut a passage through the thickets. 
They travelled six days in a N.£. direction, crossing with difficulty several 
rivers, till they came to the foot of the Umzoomcoola mountains, whtdi 
formed a complete barrier to their further progress that way. They traversed 
the country of Snaam, king of the Amaclasabie ; the natives shewed evident 
signs of terror, which was removed by conciliatory presents. When arrived 
amongst a tribe called Mujalee, they received alarming intelligence of the 
advance of the hostile army of Maquabie, a powerful chief, who had been 
subdued by the late Chaka, whose death had released Maquabie from thraldom, 
and he was now commencing his murderous career at the head of a numerous 
horde. His progress was marked by murder and rapine ; the natives were 
Hying in all directions, and Mr. Fynns, who had lately been in company with 
our party, had been robbed and routed by this chief. The travellers were now 
in an unpleasant predicament : they were, moreover, in want of food, and 
glad to devour the carcasses of their cattle that died through eating bad grass. 
They endeavoured to cross the Umzoomvobo about fifty miles above the place 
where they had forded it, but they found this “ frightful ” river received the 
tributary streams of four others, each presenting a barrier more terrible than 
itself, below their confluence. After a fortnight spent in fruitless endeavours 
to find a road, they were forced to return to the estuary of the Umzoomvobo, 
and scale the steep mountains which they had descended with so much pain. 
The whole country was in a state of consternation ; the natives were flying in 
all directions before the all-conquering Maquabie, so that they could scarcely ber 
induced to aid in making roads. These people,” says Mr. Bain, ** are great 
cowards, and not worthy of such a fine country as they are blessed with : 
the very name of Chaka or Fctchanie (Maquabie’s horde) will set them flying, 
without attempting to check the invaders.” 
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CRITICAL Nd^icES. 

The Picture Imlia, Geographical^ Historical, and Descriptive. In Two Vols. 

London, 1830. Wliittaker and Co. 

A very neat, woll-compUed, and tastefully decorated delineation of India, which, at 
the present juncture, is likely to be Tery acceptable. It is intended,** says the author, 
** to furnish a general, sketch of the country, as well to those who are to visit it, or who 
are in it, or have retnrned, as to those who merely wish for information ; and it appears 
at the present time, because it has the greater chance of being read.** 

The first volume opens with an introductory chapter on the general character of 
India ; the succeeding chapters treat of its geographical position, its shores and rivers, 
the provinces, the mineralogy and soil, climate and seasons, sccitery and vegetation, and 
aoology ; concluding with a sketch of the out-settlements. The second volume com- 
prehends the early history of India, and of the European power in that quarter, the 
British territorial progress, the native population, and the towns. 

Where the author has been indiscreet enough to stray from the historical into the pole- 
mical path, he discovers, that which is too common in England, a lamentable ignorance 
of Indian politics. 

Minutes of Evidence taken brforc the Select Committees both Houses of Parliament 
appointed to inquire into the East.-India Company's Affairs, assd the Trade between 
Great Britain and the EasUindies and China. London. Parbury and Co., and 
J. M. Richardson. 

This, we believe, is an accurate reprint of the evidence on the ianportant question now 
pending before the Legislature. As the official copies of the evidence are scarce and 
expensive, the present publication is acceptable. 

The Pilgrim's Progress t with a IJffe of John Bunyan. By Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D., 
Poet Laureate, Ac. Illustrated with Engravings, London, 1830. Murray. Major. 

It is certainly not one of the least remarkable signs of the times, that the work of 
Jolin Bunyan, a tinker and enthusiast, whose ** despised name ** Cowper, when he 
praised him as the 

Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail, 

dared not mention, ** lest it should move a sneer,** should now be ushered into the world 
in all the pomp of typography, edited by a poet laureate, and published by Mr. Murray I 
Far be it from us to insinuate that Bunynn is a writer unworthy of the distinction 
thus conferred upon him. On the contrary, it is only his subject, which repels the bulk 
of readers, that has prevented his Pilgrim's Progress and Holy War from being ranked 
amongst the best specimens of allegorical composition by our early wTiters. As it is, 
both works have been exceedingly popular, and not in this country alone ; for, strange 
as it may seem, the former lias been greedily devoured by the Romanists (the cliaractcr 
of Giant Pope being omitted) ; and Dr. Southey says, ** I believe there is no European 
language into whidi the Pilgrim's Progress has not been translated.*' 

Tlie Life of Bunyan, in the present edition, chiefly extracted from the memoirs of 
bis own history in bis singular work, entitled ** Grace abounding to the Chief of Sin- 
ners,** is a very curious piece of biography. It forms a new chapter in the history of 
the human mind. The extraordinary mental sufferings and self-persecution, as well as 
the strong natural talents, of the individual, are shewn in very strong relief. The bibllo- 
graphical details respecting the work furnished by Dr. Southey are extremely curious ; 
and we must not omit mention of Mr. Martin's two exquisite pictures, ** Die Valley of 
the Shadow of Death," and ** The Celestial City," nor of tlie numerous wood-cuts, 
all of which are excellent. • 

On the whole, we make no doubt that by Drl Southey's effbrts and those of the artists, 
honest John Bunyan will find his way into Uie hands of those, who will discover in him 
merits for which he has not hitherto bad credit wiUi the great world. 
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ConstabUi*s Miscellany. •^Life <f Sir^ilHam H^aUace, By John D. Carrick. Two Vols, 
Edinburgh, 18SO. Constable and Co. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

The biography of the renowned Sir William Wallace, or •• William of Elderslie,** 
is intimately connected with the history of Scotland at one of its most interesting pe- 
riods. Mr. Carrick has investigated the extraordinary career of the Scottish hero with 
the patience of an antiquary and the precision of an historian. His life of the last 
freeman of an ancient people** will be read with great interest, and will form an indis- 
pensable companion to Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland.” He has not curtailed 
the fair proportions of the hero in the portrait he gives of Wallace’s personal qualities : 
** His visage was long, well-proportioned, and exquisitely beautiful ; bis eyes were 
bright and piercing ; the hair of his head and beard auburn, and inclining to curl ; 
that on his brows and eye-lashes was of a lighter shade ; his lips were round and full. 
His stature was lofty and majestic, rising the head and shoulders above the tallest man 
in the country. Yet his form, though gigantic, possessed the most perfect symmetry ; 
and with a degree of strength almost incredible, there was combined such an agility of 
body and fleetness in running, Uiat no one, except when mounted on horseback, could 
outstrip or escape from him, when he happened to pursue. All-powerful as a swords- 
man, and unrivalled as an archer, his blows were fatal, and his shafts unerring.” 

Compendious German Grammar , wUh a Dictionary of Prefixes and jfffixeSf alphabe-^ 
tically arranged, according to the recent investigations of J, Grimm, and other distin^ 
guished Grammarians. By A Bernays, author of the German Poetical Anthology. 

This is, perhaps, the smallest, most condensed, and best arranged grammar ever 
published. It is, in short, a simplified syllabus of the language, drawn up by an ex- 
perienced teacher for the use of his pupils, so adapted as not to burthen the memory, 
whilst the laws and peculiarities of the language are distinctly pointed out. We may 
safely adopt the language of the author, and say that the book, notwithstanding the 
smallness of its size, contains all which belongs to the province of grammar, and which 
a student may require, till he is able to peruse native grammarians.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

The Rev. Mr. Medhurst, a missionary to the Chinese on Java, who generally speak 
the very peculiar dialect of Fokien province, so long ago as 1823 had prepared a Dic- 
tionary of it. Being encouraged by a gentleman of the British factory, who lately 
visited Java, to hope that the Hon. Company’s Representatives in China would cause 
it to be printed at their press, Mr. Medhurst has resolved on re-writing the Dictionary, 
and adding many quotations from Chinese authors, with the explanations in Fokien ; 
also various phn^s and idioms peculiar to that dialect. In this form the work will 
make two volumes octavo. 

Dr. Morrison’s Vocabulary of the Canton Dialect is nearly printed. 

The Grand Signior has signified through the British ambassador, at Constantinople, 
bis permission for the grammar of the Turkish language, preparing for tlie press by 
A. L. Davids, Esq., to be dedicated to his Highness. This, we believe, is the only 
instance of a European work obtaining the patronage of the Osmanli sovereign since 
the days of Mahomed II., the conqueror of Constantinople, to whom Francis Fhi- 
lelphus dedicated some Latin Odes. 

Professor Neumaun, of Munich, is about to leave Xiondon fbr China, with a view 
of studying the language and literature of that city on the spot. The Royal Aca- 
demy of Berlin has placed at his disposal 1500 thalera for the purchase of Chineae 
books. 

Mr. Julius Mohl is about to publish at Paris some fragments on the Zend lan- 
guage and the religion of Zoroaster, in conjunction with Mr* Olhausen of Kiel. 
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PARI^IAMENTAKY PAPERS. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUSTICE, CALCUTTA. 


Further returns(in addition to those given in the Asiatic Jounml vol. xxviii. p. 62,245), 
of the emoluments of the officers in the King's Courts in India, have been transmitted 
from India, and printed by order of the House of Commons, 5th February last. 

A letter from the judges of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, dated March 1829, ad- 
dressed to the secretary of tlie Board of Control, refers to an accompanying return of 
their own salaries, and states that, doubting whether the House of Commons may not 
have meant to inquire into the emoluments of the barristers and attorneys of the court, 
they had included those persons in their requisition ; but none of them had made 
returns, and the judges did not think the intention of the House so clear as to authorize 
them to resort to compulsory proceedings. 

They add, that the returns sliew that there are fees charged in some of the offices, 
allowed by former judges of tlie Court, but not set forth in any table of fees, nor esta- 
blished by any rates of the Court. Deeming it desirable, as far as possible, that no fees 
should be taken which are not included in some published letter, they had formed 
several. 

They observe that the emoluments of the registrar considerably exceed what the 
judges had previously supposed them to be. But the duties of the registrar include two 
distinct offices, perhaps the most important in the whole court, that of registrar in the 
Court of Equity, and that of registrar in the Ecclesiastical Court. In the event of the 
present registrar, who is a person of much ability, leaving the court, a separation of the 
two offices would probably be found necessary, and the judges doubt whether the emo* 
xnents of either would lie more than sufficient to induce barristers in India, of adequate 
ability and experience, to undertake it. 

The fees and emoluments of the different officers are as follow ; 


The Hegislrar, 

Return of the average net annual profits (deducting office establishment and expenses) 
of J. W. Hogg, Esq., Registrar on the equity, ecclesiastical, and admiralty sides of 
the court, during the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

As equity registrar salary S.lis. 5,586 


fees, Ac.... 83,695 

As ecclesiastical registrar... salary S.R 5 . 1,862 

fees, &c... 77,006 

As Admiralty registrar.. ....salary S.Rs. 

fees, &c... 


S.Rs. 85,281 


1,862 

715 


78,868 


2,577 


Annual average..... S.Rs. 166,726 

The Jteceiver. 

Return of the net profits of the same person as receiver, viz* salary, ni/., commission 
and fees, S.Rs. 8,842. 

Return of the annual net profits of Geo. Money, Esq. as master in equity, accountant- 
general, and keeper of the records, on an average of two years, 1827 and 1828. 

As master salary S. Rs. 7,273 

net fees, &c. ... 66,487 

... S.Rs. 73,760 


As accountant-general fees, &c 10,447 

As keeper of the records ... ditto 4,696 


Annual average S.Rs. 88,703 

Clerk ^ tke Crown and Prolhonotary* 

Return of the annual net profits of W. H. Smoult, Esq. clerk of the Crown and 
prothonotary, on an average of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, viz* salary, rvU,i 
net fees, &C., S.Ra. 61,303. 

Sworn Clerk, 

Return of the annual net profits of John Wheatley, Esq., sworn clerk, on an average 
of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827, viz., salary, nU. s net fees, Ac. S.R8. 54,795. 

Clerk of the Papers, 

Return of die annual net profits of B. O. Dowda, Esq., clerk of the papers and 
depositions, and recording clerk, on an average of the years 1825, 1826^ and 1827. 

Salary S.Rs. 3,724 

Fees, &c 34,584 


... S.Rs. 38,308 
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Tatliameniary Papers^ 

Pxaminer and Sealer. 

Return of the annual net profits of E. Macnaghten, Esq. as examiner and scaler, on 
an average, of the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

As examiner salary S.lls. 4,055 

flies, &c... 9,553 

... S.Rs. 13,608 

As sealer ..fees, &c 8,800 


22,408 


Sheriff. 

Return of the annual net profits of the sheriiT, for the years 1825, 1826, and 1827. 

Salary S.Rs. 1,117 

Emoluments 12,274 

... S.Rs. 13,391 


Counsel for Taupers, 

Return of the annual net profits of Richard Marnell, Esq., as counsel for paupers, on 
an average of the years 1826, 1827, and 1828. 


Salary S.R. 6,703 

Fees 1,022 

... S.Rs. 7,725 


Attorney for 'Paupers. 

Return of the annual net profits of Mr. C. G. Strettell, as attorney for paupers, for 

the last three years. 

Salary S.Rs. 4,469 

Costs 2,317 

... S.Rs. 6,786 


Clerics to the Judges. 

Return of the net annual profits of tlie three judges* clerks, for the years 1S26 and 

1827. 

Salaries ..S.Rs. 8,379 

Fees, Ac 25,406 

. ... S.Rs. 33,785 


Inierpreters and other Officers. 

Returns of the net annual profits of the principal interpreter and Persian translator, 
the second interpreter, foreign interpreter, crier, interpreter to the chief justice. 


&c. &c. 

Principal interpreter and Persian translator S.Rs. 6,257 

Second interpreter 13,243 

Foreign interpreter 3,700 

Crier, appointer, and tipstaff. 5,518 

Interpreter to the chief justice 930 

Interpreter and tipstaff to Sir £. Ryan 2,400 

Tipstaff to Sir J. Franks 981 

Interpreter to ditto 1,000 

Clerk to the grand jury 800 

Gaoler 2,992 


Steele of B'usiness. 

State of business on the equity, ecclesiastical, and admiralty sides of the Supreme 

Court, from 1800 to 1827. 


— 

Equity. 

Ecclesiastical. | 

1 

1 Admiralty. 

Total. 

Decrees. 

Orders. 

Sentences. 

1 1 ' 

Orders. Proliates,&c. 

L - 1 

1 

Sentences. 

1 

' Orders. 

1 

1800 

6 

244 

2 

[ 

164 

107 

— 

1 

624 

1814 

28 

449 

— 

249 

190 

2 


961 

1827 

63 

2,187 

3 

565 

288 

2 


3,140 
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SUAe of business on the plea and crown sides of the Supreme Court, from 1774 (the 
establisliment of the Court) to 1828. 


FTothonatory^s Office. 


im 

PUinU filed. 

1 WriU, dkc. 

Orders. 

Judgments. 

Causes for trial. 

TotaL 


55 

55 

■ 



no 


1,267 

1,504 

652 

199 

98 

3,720 


860 

759 

777 

219 

165 

2,780 


611 

799 

503 

144 

93 

2,150 


829 

896 

525 

223 

120 

2,593 

1828 1 

! 

1,163 

1,007 

1,312 

529 

263 

4,274 


Writs returned to the Sheriff’s Office, from 1800 to 1828. 

1800 845 1820 1,656 

1810 1,222 1828 2,261 

1814 1,062 


T*a. 

{^Printed hy order of the Commons^ 18/A March^ 1830.) 

An account of the quantity of Tea exported by the £ast>India Company from Canton, 
• specifying the several kinds of Tea, and the average prime cost per pound, in each 
year, from the year 1822*23 up to the latest period me same can be made out. 



j 1823.24. 

1824-25. 

1825-26. 

Kinds of Tea. 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
per pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
• per pound. 

Quantity. 

Average 
prime cost 
per pound. 

Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

lbs. 

2,072,600 

22,745,212 

139,020 

265,789 

384 

3,869,112 

167,535 

8. d. 

0 8.699 

1 3.704 

1 6.608 

1 9.548 

1 8.833 

1 4.544 

1 4.792 

lbs. 

3,589,804 
18,773,989 | 
214,153 1 
269,456 
33,973 ' 
3,791,405 
178,596 
1 

i s. d. 

0 9.30J 1 

1 3.397 

1 1 6.427 

1 10.501 

1 11.569 

1 4.460 

1 5.526 

1 

lbs. 

3,685,635 

16,310,613 

86,693 

322,937 

6. d. 

0 9.122 

1 2.046 

1 7.165 

1 9.405 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin ... 
Young Hyson 
Hyson 

4,960,902 
246,496 
48,742 
659,527 1 

1 3.974 

1 4.627 

1 11.172 

i^2,006 

2 7.116 

666,562 

2 7.094 

i 

^ 2 6.936 


29,761,660 


27,517,938 


26,321,545 

1 


1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 

Bohea 

Congou 

Campoi 

Souchong 

Pekoe 

7,642,596 

21,384,489 

678,107 

230,041 

69,196 

7,428,072 

161,383 

4,163 

969,458 

0 9.283 

1 1.979 

1 6.025 

1 9.821 

1 11.788 

1 2.561 

1 3.065 

2 3.602 

2 3.999 

3,862,287 

20,898,347 

640,890 

214,054 

0 9.063 

1 2.496 

1 6.558 

1 10.510 

4,198,964 

16,951,171 

507,881 

183,493 

0 9.512 

1 2.587 

1 7.461 

1 10.870 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin... 
Young Hyson 
Hyson 

5,149,028 

214,803 

1 4.217 

1 4.220 

5,471,633 

154,767 

1 3.810 

1 4.238 

613,767 

2 &804 

1,149,371 

2 2.263 


38,567,505 

i 

1 

1 

31,593,176 


28,617,380 
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ON THE COINCIDENCES OBSERVABLE AMONG THE NATIONS 

OF ANTIQUITY. 

No. I. 

• Notwithstanding tbo many coincidences which have been remarked 
ainon^ ancient nations, some have been so slif^htly noticed, and others so 
completely omitted, that an additional iinpiiry into the subject can scarcely 
assume the appearance of a repetition of precedinir observations. But it is, 
perhaps, a still more striking fact, that however the different languages of 
the eartli may vary in their grammatical structure, certain ivords exist in 
all, as if they v^'crc indigenous, in similar senses and with nearly similar 
orthography, giving sanction to the idea of an original tongue, of which 
they are the almost solitary remains; and not these only, but certain 
likewise, which have their exact counterparts in languages abso- 
lutely distinct from each other. 

If we had space for the research, w'c might fully shew that strong 
features of analogy between the proverbs of different people might also be 
perceived, and that the traditions by which they arc cx])lained exhibited a 
great uniformity. Wc find them, indeed, occasionally with different appli- 
cations, but they still continue fundamentally the same. The Arabs, for 
instance, introduced the camel and the clepliant in the same sense into their 

proverbs, whence the Kdmus says ; and Kaz.vini, in his 

description of the yo or gnat, asserts that it possesses in a diminutive 

body the form of the elephant, w-ith the addition of two w'ings; with 
which W'e may compare the words of Libanius ad Casilum, o/ov 
eMipxvrt ; and the Jews, as wc may observe in the Babylo- 

nian Talmud, not merely cited the clejdiant and the camel, but also the 
palm-tree, as passing through the eye of a needle, in the same hyperbolical 
signification. This proverb, which seems to have been of very remote 
date,* is recorded in the New Testament, and almost in the identical 
words in the Kordnf (Sur. vii. 38) ; and it is singular, that as there has 
been a great dispute, whether in this proverb implies a camel ” or 


« In a passage quoted from Tabri, by Sir Wm. Ouselcy, we read, that Afrasiab made the world to 
Manuchehr and in one from KliakanI, 

on which the commentator has referred to the passage in the Jiordn. 

^ ^ Jewish proverb Is 

variously expressed : the most common form is NDHDT nVS • The Jews have 

another pithy proverb, likewise, which is founded on it, e, g, 

X t=3^?wn nn-i Donm >wb onon np3 vn 

Asiat, Jour.. N.S. V OL. 2. No. 7. 2 A 
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On the Coincidences observable 


a/' cable;”* so in Arabic is a camel/’ and a cable 

of which the Jews introduce into another adage. 
But the Arabs abound more than any otiicr people in proverbs respecting 
the camel, many of %vhich have been cited in various works ; and Damir, 

in voce informs us that this animal is compared to the elephant, 

> 

because, like him, he treasures up anger: his words are, Jliu 

The Eastern poets often compare the mouth to a seal, and w'ords to 
pearls, which may probably explain St. Matthew's metaphor of casting 
peat'ls before swine :f thus one cited by Schulteus w^rites, 

and Jami, in his Yusuf ve Zuleikka, says, 

which were decidedly proverbial expressions common to the Asiatics, as we 
^ay perceive from the parallels which we discover to them in many parts 
of the Talmud, 

In like manner the form of wishing long life, in saluting a superior, 
occurs with little or no variation among Hebrews,' Chaldees, Arabs (from 
whom the Spaniards derived their viva vmd mil anos)^ and Hindus; thus 

we read in the MahaVkdrata ^3frq- SOrT ‘^live a hundred 

years !” live happily an infinite series of 

years !” and are informed in the Laws of Menu, that tlie proper salutation 
to a Brahman is to wish him a long life. But instead of multiplying in- 
stances of this description, we may more forcibly shew the analogy by the 
peculiar use of certain words in various tongues,^ and the extraordinary 

* Cf. Bava Mezia, f. 38, 2. Beracoth, f. 55, 2. Thcophylact, Origen, and Phavorinus, assert that 
is also <r^cfvicv, such as that which was attached to the anchors of ships; but 

Suldas and the grammarians deny the assertion, «id maintain that is the animal, and 

xtifitiXci the cable. There are many other Jewish proverbs respecting the camel, particularly that of 
swallowing one. which occurs In the New Testament, in which we may remark the above-cited allusion 
to the gnat, and another respecting the camel jumping into a cabus, or small Hebrew measure, 

anpn napK non nboi >w»3k >*idk. vev«noth, 

t Conf. Vorstium de AdagiU N. T„ c. 4, p. 779 » Westenil N. T., 1. 1. p. 341. The same proverb 
occurs In Kidduahln, f. 39, 2. Chilln, f. 142, t. Beohoroth, f.l5, 1; and Tettwa, f. im Gcaa-i 

nius interprets the of St, Matthew • . 

4: Thus the verb la used in the JB*Aagavad Gita in the same sense as the Latin misceo— misesre 

r«^'*»***— V ^ i^r in Harirlt as iffkndor^-j^Xaj , in Ibn Batuta, as *ecare vel dirimert (litvn) e.g. 

^ as anguttm and unguUia, in theli appUcatlon to 

- povcfty--* 
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oorrespondence of epithets in anoient poems, between which no connexion 
subsisted. N ot merely these, but frequently the same expressions may be 
detected in a manner which induces the idea that they were derired from 
some ancient apophthegms, at one epoch spread far and wide over all the 
Asiatic world : thus we find among the Greeks Vv rag 

i among the Arabs, as in the poet Nawabig, 

and among the Hebrews, as in Eccl. ix. 16, nODIl naiD, the 

illustration of which, in vv. 14, 15, is analogous to that of the Arabian 
poet, as far as it respects the custom of enforcing trite adages by examples. 
Corresponding also to the notion of the Parcae weaving and cutting the 
thread of human life, are the words of a poet in Arabshab’s Life of Timur, 

Ju^ 

with which Job, vii. 6 ; Is, xxxviii. 10, may be legitimately compared. 
Nor can we fail to find a counterpart to Isaiah, 1, 2. 

d>du; ivdil* 

in Virgil, JEn. xii. 176 : 

Esio nunc Sol testis, et luce mihi Terra vocanti / 
and to Firdausi : 

in Virgil’s Clamorem ad sidera toUunt,'* and Pindar's 

uXeiXec^ 

Ov^ctvci Pi» Keti TecTa * 


poverty — ®» pawere oculos, e. g. In Harixl J* 

the contemplation of a lovely object is figuratively called * bm excandeacentia 


also as aware litem, in allusion to the ancient custom of partition by arbitration— 
as impingo, e. g. in Hariri, jJjb — » as texere, and v^uipuVy 

with reference to verses, whence a poet Is called • e. g. ^ ^ 

<U in Hariri, with very many others, which exhibit an equally striking analogy. This similarity as 

we may naturally suppose, exists still more closely between the Greek, the Latin, and the Sanskrit, and 
between the Hebrew and the Arabic ; but In languages so completely unconnected with each other as 
the Arabic and the Latin, the parallels are a philological curiosity. 

* In the Arabian proverb we recognise the Latin pauperfor Iro; in Vn 

in Abu'lfeda, our own ** what has come to pouf** in (Hariri) ** he made 

far himaelfa hard bed;** in ^ ^ ^Abu’lfeda) **poM have no hand in the ^ffhiri** in 

(Meiidani) '*• cut your 


coal 
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' And, as the Hebrew writers assiinilated the righteous to plants and trees 
flourishing in their vigour, so Pindar, Homer, and the Hreek j)oets used 
and Jumi, in his Lores of Joseph and Znleikha^ JUi. 

which may be explained by the eastern custom of assimilating families to 
trees, and individuals to boughs or branches : whence the Talmud boasts 
of the plantation of Jacob and of the ])lantalion of tlie Messiah, which term. 


however, Hariri uses in a different sense, e. g. 


UJi 


wlicre the scholiast interprets 






“ a branch of a tree,” and determines the meaning of tlie meta])lior to be 
that of a city or native place. 

If, then, the analogy which we have remarked in phraseology (which 
niight easily be extended) be so great, and if it be supported by a still 
greater analogy in manners and customs, we have presumptive evidence 
tnat the whole was deduced from one common source, and scattered by the 
early colonists far and wide in diflerent parts of the earth. For we some- 
times discern coincidences which arc sometimes those which are 

<lisiorted but easily recognizable, and not unfrecjucntly we find them ad- 
mixed and confounded with other traditions. Thus, in the description of 
the i'iiyygf wluch Philostratus* has given, \vc may perceive evident traces 
of the cherubic symbols, but not sufliciently clear to bo fully identified with 
them. We may likewise conjecture from Theocritus, f that they in some 
degree corresponded to the Tcraphim, as far as these were applied to 
pharmaceutical and divinatory purposes: but were we more accurately 
informed respecting the Cherubim and Tcraphim, we should perhaps discover 
resemblances to both blended together in them. For the history of liachcl 
authorizes the hypothesis, that the Teraphim 'ivcre not totally dissimilar from 
the Penates, and were occasionally worn about the person : — such images the 
C'aribbces wear round their necks, such the Canaanites doubtless carried 
with them from averruncal superstitions, and such possibly may have been 

coat according" to your cloth" &c. &c. In the “ »tiff-rieckcd” of the SS. we retrace Firdausi’s 
Homer’s . % and Hariri’s , in the use of 

the Hebrew p*’)> and Kip i of the Greek u,7FOWTvo)y in that of the Arabic • and Persian 

L * : that of the Latin sal — in the of the SS., the of the Arabs, and 


1 Of the Persians (cf. 2. Sam. xxill. 20), &c. &c. ; not one of which analogies can be justly 

pronounced fortuitous. 

• In vitd Apollon. Tyan., i. 25. plv Ji o ficariXlvs hrav^et* ^^vcrui Jg i'tiyyfs 

UTTOK^ifActyrui rev o^o^cv rerra^sg, ’Ai^cco^t/ety eevTM TTU^eyyvSrcctj xcti to fiii 
vn-ijy roy^ it.p^^6difovq retvroti or Motyer avroi ^eco’tp et^fiUrrtr^cc»t 

- fotrSyrtf h tu fixtriXuet* xotXoyo‘1 ^8 oturiti 0t£y yXo^TToty. 
t Pharmav, * Ivy|, IXki ru TiSvoy sJkov ^rori rov 
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that species of iwVygj which Theocritus commcnioratcs. Among the* 
!Nortli- American Indians we may also notice vestiges of this practice, and 
possildy sliall not err in assigning the various HXi^iKotKet, or consecrated 
articles, which they bear in bags to neutralize the agency of evil spirits, to this 
most ancient part of idolatry. For there is so wonderful a coincidence 
between their religious notions and those of the Asiatics, that Iiowever we 
may have lost the connecting link, we cannot fail to attach them to the same 
chain of causes and cflccts. 

Besides the parallels to the Urim and Thuminim, which have been else- 
where cited, we may instance the lodhan moraii of the Druids, which has 
been retraced, not Avithout reason, to a Hebrew etymology ; the legend 
states, that if the judge who Avore it round his neck gave a false verdict, it 
AV’ould close till he could scarcely breathe, but Avould expand if he gave a 
just one; and that it likeAvisc Avould have the same eflect on the Avitnesses. 
Tliat there Avas a connexion betAveen this and the Urim and Thummini is 
manifest, because they are called by this very name in tlie Talmud (San/ie- 
driniy p, 131), and the Ain Yacob, Whence the Irish Druids may have 
possessed thcmselA’es of the Talmudical name is another question, Avhicli 
Avill not easily be solved. 

i<jvery one who has read -<^51ian must be aAvare of the ^Egyptian counter- 
part ; and though avc cannot at this period of lapsed time discover it, we 
cannot but conclude that the Pagan Arabs likeAvise had something corres- 
])ondi ng to them among their juridical insignia. So, doubtless, had the 
ancient Chaldees and other eastern nations, avIiosc religion had an afilnity to 
thcyKgyptian. The golden chain, Avhich Avas placed round the necks of the 
-Egyptian judges, with Avhich Joseph also Avas decorated, Avas another 
insigne, Avhich ajipcars formerly to have been worn at the same time ; and 
at as late a period as the time of Ibn Batuta aa'c read, that AA'hen the sultan 
of ylilgypt constituted him kad'hi of Alexandria, he was invested Avith it : 
his Avords arc, The sacerdotal pectoral, in- 

deed, seems to have been an ornament used far and Avide : for in Hunter's 
account of the North- American Indians (p. 22d) Ave remark, that on solemn 
occasions none are pcrniiltcd to approach the hallow^ed spot on Avhich the 
priest stands, and that he Avears on his breast, suspended from his necJcy 
a dressed beaver-skin stretched on sticks, on Avhich are painted various 
hieroglyphic figures in different colours'* These Avords are so distinct, 
that Ave may fairly conclude the one custom to have originated in the other. 

But, both from the Hebrew and .Egyptian pectorals, it is undeniably 
manifest that they were badges of the judicatory office, for such in the 
earlier times was one of the most important functions of the Hebrew priest, 
in the same manner as the sacerdotal AA'^as attached to the kingly dignity 
among the ancient Persians and other people. Here we may observe, that 
tlic Asiatics generally transacted their judicial affairs at the gates of cities, 
and that outside of them consessus were holden for friendly or literary inter- 

Hunter> p. 343. In these bags were generally a plant to secure them from the bite of the rattle^ 
snake, roots, 4ec. and other consecrated articles. They ascribe diseases to the evil spirits, and ua« 
juggling, charms, and colourations to repel them •/the practices of the physicians on these occasions are 
not unlike those of the eastern 9»nton or Dervish* Page 345. 
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coarse ; that they were also the resorts of loungers, and the spots where 
fairs were kept. Hence they were furnished with adjoining Vtazaars, which 
corresponded to the of the Hebrews, the eiyo^ect of the Greeks, and 

the forum of the Romans ;* and their wrings and sides were provided with 
small doors, that after the gates themselves were closed, ingress and egress 
might be effected.-f* It is likewise inferrible from 2 Sam, xviii. 24-33, that 
the Jewish cities, in the time of David, had an outer as well as an inner 
gate, on either side of which were towers, from which the watchmen made 
their observations. The materials of these gates 'were of the most costly 
description : Babylon is said to have had a hundred brazen gates, and the 
eastern gate of the temple at Jerusalem was also constructed of brass; they 
were even sometimes inlaid with gold and ivory, and adorned with precious 
stones. j: From their judicial appropriation, the word at length denoted a 
palace, or the government, in its secondary sense, whence the Ottoman 
empire assumed the title, which it still bears.§ 

The “ void place’* which was before the gate of Samaria, and the wide 
places which were near the gates of former cities, certainly were of the 
same nature as the maidans of the east: they wore sometimes without, 
sometimes w’ithin, the Israeiitish cities.!] Faber imagines the men- 

tioned by Josephus, to have been a similarly open space, enclosed in a 
covered colonnade; but Roscnmiiller supposes that it was merely a balcony 
or terrace, and that there were two at Jerusalem, which he founds on a 
comparison of two passages in Joscphus.^lf Be this as it may, it is most 
certain that these nOH*), maidans, or open spaces were the earliest 
bazaars, and were situated near the gates of the primitive cities. And, as 
the importance of the city, its splendour and opulence, were oRen marked 
by tiie proportionate splendour of the entrance, so great men in the east 
affected loRy gates to their houses, until they thus rendered themselves liable 
to the extortions and confiscations of the ruling powers, and were com- 
pelled, for the sake of their own sn-ely, to have low and mean thresholds 
to their most splendid palaces.** 

Another prominent point of coincidence between the several nations of 

• It was at the gate of Hebron that Abraham purchased his field, executed the contract, and paid 
the purchase-money ; at that of Sichem that Jacob’s sons ratified a similar agreement; and at the gate 
of his city that Moses enjoined that a rebellious son should be punished. 

f As the Hebrews called these > it has been supposed that such was the allusion in Matt. vli. 

13f TTvAii being a mere translation of the term; but Schoettgen conceives it equivalent to 

^12^ nriD **theg€Ue o/ repentance,** In Yalcut Rubeni, f. 19, 2. Cf. Buxtorf: Lett, ChtM, 
Robb., p. I860. Othon. Lex, Rabb,, p. 474, 475. Cf. FabetArch, d, Heb, 

% Cicero, in Verrem, 4. Is. xlv. 2; liv. 12. Jer. i. 18; xv. 2<>. Ps. cix. 16.. Rsv. xxl. 21.. The 
rabbinical writers treat very diffusely of the pearls and precious stones which will be on the gates of the 
temple to be erected at the advent of the Messiah* which description is very similar to tiiat of St. John 
in the Apocalypse. 

9 So Xenophon, Cyr. I, 3. viii. 3, 6, uses ett Cf. Ludecke Turk, R, i. 281. Rosram. 

Jforg. iU. 299. Norberg. Onem. 147* Rich observes, that gate In the east is synonymous with the ser- 
vice of government; and that a Turk says, I have served the gate of such a pashA ; and that thk oats, 
par exeellenee, means the government. To this we may compare the Spanish puertae de ta juxicia, 

I Nehem, vilL 1. 2 Chr. xxxiL 6, eeq. • 

IT Bell, Jud. IL 16, 3 ; vL 6, 2. The trades in these hasaars were divided into separate compartments, 
as In that of Shah AbdUl Azim Jah at the gate of TMierMi, The baken/ street, mentiett^ Itt 
sxkvii. 21, was one of these compartments. 

' •• This is the allusion in Pros. xviL 19. HOM • 
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the ancient world was the veneration in which rivers, fountains, and wells 
were immemorially holden. There is no language boasting antiquity wliich 
does not abound with allusions to them, and docs not apply them in a figura- 
tive style to ideas of felicity or fertility ; and what more ample scope of 
metaplior could tl:e eastern poet figure to himself, in the arid and parched 
land which lie inhabited ! Thus Moses* compared his doctrine to the rain, 
his speech to the dew; thus the Arabs compared eloquence to (rfyiJj) thick 
and incessant rain, and extemporaneous poetryt to water rushing from the 
spring-liead. 

Hence, Ezekiel wrote of living waters, the Talmudists of the Sabbatic 
river, St. John of the water of life. Hence also the just are assimilated 
to a flock conducted to green pastures beside the still waters, or to ever- 
green trees flourishing by the river's side ; nearly as Antar describes a hero : 

on which words tlie Scholion is curious. So in Emck ITammclek, f. 120^ 
c. 1. D>0 are interpreted niin and nmn, in 

all of which metaphors we necessarily retrace tliat primitive veneration for 
fountains and rivers which distinguished the first ages, and became trans- 
fused into their language and that of their descendants. Of this there can 

scarcely be a stronger proof than this passage of Hariri, ^ 

WM O O - 

Jj J Jsr • ‘deserts, where 

the illusory displayed such frequent instances of deception, who 

were necessitated to provide themselves with water in leathern bags for 
every long journey, and to dig wells on every spot which promised a supply 
of it, and often to dispense it with the most rigid economy, n hat could bo 
more natural than to connect its abundance with the chief blessings of life, 
and to apply it in metaphorical diction to all that was most prized and 
valued ? Hence he who could not endure a long privation of it was 
accounted effeminate, and gave rise to the Bediiin proverb ^ 

. Hence, likewise, may we explain the Persian custom of demand- 
ing earth and watcr,t Avhich implied, by the requisition of these two most 
valuable things, that the country from whom they were exacted should 
become tributary to them. 

* DettU XXX 11. 2. 
t Hariri says. In one passage, 

and in another, the first hemistich of which accords with Rur/i. i. 16, 17, 

The paronomasia in these verses renders the trai^ation difficult ; on the authority of the Scholiast it 
would be, 1 considered his relations as my relations, and his dwelling as a sufficient possession, and 
his sight refreshing as water, and his countenance w a fertilising rahu'* . 
t Herod, iv. 126. 
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When the more ancient wells had become known to many, and fnoilitaie<l 
tlie incursions of hostile tribes by affording to them supplies, they were 
stopped, and others were elsewhere dug : and the mouths of these reser- 
voirs were generally covered with a stone, which was rolled away, as it is 
even to this day, when water was required to be drawn up in the>^T == 

or bucket. Whether on these accounts, or on account of water* being so 
prominently mentioned in the Cosmogony, the Jews do not give place to 
other x\siatics in fables respecting it.f 'I’he celebrated well-song in Numb. 
xxi. 17, shews the antiquity of those songs and dances, in which the 
Asiatics delighted to indulge around wells and on the banks of rivers, and 
closely resembles some wdiich travellers have quoted among the Arabian and 
African tribes, who frequently make w^ells their manzils, and there w'hile 
away their time in these amusements ; it is in fact a counterpart of the 
of the Eleusinian votaries, which was danced round a well, and 
accompanied by a Pa‘anic song.J This ceremony ]Mac.aulay§ observed 
paid to a well ^^in the island of Tobirnimbuadh and Brand, in his 
Popular Antiquities, states that it w'as likewise paid to St. John's Well at 
Balmano in Scotland. 

The veneration in wdiieh our ancestors held these spots was certainly 
retained from eastern habits, imbibed by their wandering forefathers; and 
in some places votive rags were suspended round them, as on the 


jjufiii of the Persians. The Hindu religion enjoins offerings of rice and 
water to the manes of ancestors, which in the Law s of Menu are called 

the sacrament and the Sastras prove the indispensiblc use of the 

latter in the serv ices there required. The various ablutions exacted by eveiy 
eastern legislator and mystagoguc contributed vastly to the promotion of 
this deeply-rooted reverence, w hich, superadded to their constant requisi- 
tion in a torrid climate, incorporated this element w ith every religion w ith 
which w^e are acquainted, since each may clearly be deduced from an 
Asiatic source. Even among the Norlh-Anierican savages, to smoke under 


• The Talmudists believe the aTchanf;cl Michael to be its i^ardian, under whom arc seven princes, 
Ranael, Ariel, Geriel, Malkiel, Chabricl, Minnie!, Daniel (Ilerith Mcniirha, f. c. i.). Chardanicl 
Is placed over the firmament, and Barakicl over the heavenly host. In other copies the names vary. In 
the Talmud it is interdicted to a Jew to give water to one of a different faith, or to allow him to draw it 
from his well, which will illustrate AfaU.x.42; Mark, ix. 41 ; John, iv, 9; and in Sepher Toldoth 
Adam Vechava, 5, f. 158, 3, this interdiction remains in force against the Christians. The I'crslans, In 

like manner, assigned the care of water, Ac. to the angel Arabian writer Abu’l 

lloreiri asserts, that God selected four holy cities — Mecca, called by way of eminence thk city,— Me- 
dina, designated by the palm tree, — Jerusalem, Ly the olive tree, — and Damascus, by the fig tree ; — and 
four fortresses — Alexandria In Egypt, Cazvin in Persia, Ibadan in Irak, and Ascalon in Syria— 
and four aacred springM, two of which, viz. Bisan and Siloam, are still flowing, and two dry, viz* 
Zemzem, and that at Acre -and /owr rivers, the Silion, the Jihon, the Nile, and the Euphrates. 
Mines do F Orient, v. ii. |>. 129, 130. 

t The rabbinical writers have indulged in speculations respecting these primordial maim, which often 
bring back Hindu legends to our memories. Like Moses, Menu describes the chaos as involved in dark- 
ness i and like his account of the spirit of God acting on the primitive abyss, he writes, according to Sit 
Wm. Jones's translation, that ** the waters were called ndrd because they were the production of Nara 
(or the Spirit of God), and since they were his first atfuna (or place of motion) hd tlibnco is named 
Mdrdyana (or moving on the waters)." 
t De Guy’s Letters on Greece, v. i. p. 220. 

9 History of St. Hilda, p. 95. 
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the shadow of the same tree,* and to drinkf out of the same spring were 
symbols of peace. 

Near Taka, Burckhardt observed several wells with basins round thcm> 
which the shepherds used to water their flocks, exactly as the patriarelis 
were accustomed to do. These were doubtless the scenes of the poetical 
effusions of the wild Beduin, and not unfrequently the scenes of the violent 
altercations of the herdsmen. Of the latter, we have an instance in Gen. 
xxvi. 20. These wells were, however, of two sorts: wells of spring- 
water, and reservoirs of rain-water, such as those still found in oriental 
cities, where the supply from the former is inadequate to the wants of the 
inhabitants ; and in the more sultry months of the year, those which were 
empty were often used a.s prisons^ and places of refuge.§ 

It is not improbable, that the medicinal properties attributed to certain 
springs may have aided the progress of fable and marvellous traditions : 
these we may every where discover — in the legends of the inhabitants of 
crystal caves and coral palaces under the deep, who were endowed with 
prophetic gifts and dispensed favours to mortals ;|| in those relating to the 
Tanquan and Tsui-quan of the Chinese ; to the naiads or water-elves, who 
danced on the brinks of fountains, the nisser of the Scandinavians, the 
rusalkis of the Russians ; virgins with long green hairs, inhabitants of lakes 
and rivers, known to the Persians as those beautiful nymphs who nightly 
rose out of the danced at the foot of an adjoining mountain, 

till the dawn summoned them to replunge themselves into their watery 
abode.^ 

The marvellous fountains of the Persians are indeed an almost cxhaustlcss 
theme : they boast one** which is dry for seven successive years, and then 
6ows for the same space uninterruptedly ; another+t which flows from a 


* Precisdy in this manner is the Persian used, e.f^. " neighhoura i** 

A “ to be on friendly terms,** &c. Also the Arabic Hebrew ^2^ . Cf. 

Judg. lx. 15. Ps. xvii. 8. Cezn^ ii. 3. Thren. Iv. 20. Rzek. xxxi. 6, Ac. 

t Cf. 2 Sam. xlii. 3. Matt. xx. 22, 23. The Arabs have many similar proverbs. 

% Cf. Gen. xxxvii. 22. Jer. xxxviii. 8, et alibi. Ab’ulfeda, Ann. i. 84. 

( Cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 18. Paulus SammL 1. 3, seq.: vii. 1. seq. Rau de fmtibus, putels, et cistern is 
net. Hebr. 773. 774. seq. 

I See Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 

«Xh^ • Berh. Katt. 

•• JIM. 

H im. 

c. <1 V> y <^y^ ii)y^ y 
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mountain which is most incredibly affected by the human voice ; another* 
in Kohistan, whose water attracts the starlings and causes them to follow 
the person who bears some of it, by means of which they are brought to 
places in which locusts abound, which they immediately destroy. But in 
these and other wild traditions,*!* many of which were derived from a great 
antiquity, we detect some of those extravagant statements for which Cfesias 
has been unduly censured ; and were this the proper place, we might from 
these and other native fictions elucidate a considerable proportion of his 
work. 

Nor were the Arabs deficient in legends on this subject : their poetical 
and prosaic writings are fraught with allusions to them, and the inhabitants 
of Aleppo boasted that their city possessed three of the wonders of the 
world, or ^ , ‘*the fountain of gold;** > "the 

dog's well,** used for the cure of hydrophobia ; and JUJji i " the 

castle of Aleppo.** Those relating to the water of life are common to 
the Moslems in general. 

D. G. Wait. 


* • Berh, Katt, 

t The Devs, according to Tabri, erected hot baths for Jamshid. The mentioned In the 

Berhani Katted, whose powers are equal to the Mumia, although it cannot be classed .‘under this depart* 
meat, is by no means inferior in the marvellous. Accounts equally wonderfUl have been detailed res- 
pecting Siloam by the Talmudists, fathers, and Byzantine writers, of which an ample specimen may be 
seen in the Paschal Chronicle, p. 155, 150'. Hamnuar also {Mines de rOrient, v. li. p. 130) cites from an 
Arabic MS. a tradition, that women charged with incontinence were submitted to its test, and that the 
Virgin Mary was one of those who appealed to it. But on the margin of a copy of the Syriac Gospels,' 
brought from Syria by Feaer, its waters are said, according to the Jewish taditlon, to have been dis- 
turbed out of respect to the body of Isaiah, which lay beneath them. 


EXPLICATION OF THE CHARM " BEHOOH.” 

Mr. Von Hammer has proposed an acute and ingenious solution of the 
enigma contained in the word bedoob, which is very often used, as a kind 
of talisman or charm, amongst the Arabs, the Turks, and the Persians, in- 
scribed on the envelopes of letters and despatches, on seals, gems, or engraved 
stones, sabres, helmets, and every thing which incurs risk by land or water* 
Whoever carries this word engraved on a ruby mounted in gold,” says Al- 
buni, ** is sure of constant good fortune.” M. de Sacy and M. Reinaud con- 
fess the obscurity of the word, but relate, from oriental authorities, that. \t i» 
the name of a pious merchant of Arabia. Mr. Von Hammer says, " the true 
interpretation of this word is easily obtained by means of its Arab root, which 
signifies * he has walked well.’ The regular march of nature, or its Author, 
is most ingeniously expressed b}' the numerical value of the four letters which 

compose the word, namely, ^ } j » 6 ; S; which make the 

arithmetical proportions of 2 : 4 : 6 : 8, the ratio of which is S.” 
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THE EAST-INDIA QUESTION. 

LONDON AND WESTMINSTER MEETING. 

We have deemed it unnecessary to encumber our pages with reports of 
the proceedings and votes of the meetings which have been convened in 
different parts of tlie country to petition Parliament against the Kast-India 
Company. It is perfectly absurd to attach any importance to the acts or 
opinions of bodies of men, assembled not to discuss and deliberate, but to 
sanction previously concocted resolutions ; who, conscious of their own 
ignorance on this subject, concur enthusiastically in measures which, they 
arc told by those whom they esteem to be better informed than themselves, 
will certainly promote their interests. The current of misrepresentation has 
flowed freely at those meetings, and the Parliamentary Committee will by 
this time be enabled to appreciate the accuracy and the honesty of those 
from whom some of the petitions have emanated. 

In the month of May, however, an advertisement appeared, announcing 
that a public meeting of the inhabitants of Liondon and W estniinstcr would 
take place on the 8th of that month, «ir F. Burdelt in the chair, “ for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the several topics of public importance 
connected with the East-1 ndi a and China monopoly and of propos- 
ing certain resolutions thereto^ Such a meeting, convened in com- 
pliance with a requisition most numerously and respectably signed, 
seemed to merit attention, and wc awaited the result with some de- 
gree of anxiety. The event was ludicrous. Never was there so com- 
plete an exposure of weakness ; nothing could more clearly demonstrate the 
folly of the anti-charter party in bringing their quackeries before a London 
meeting. On the platform appeared Mr. Hobhouse, M.P. ; Mr, Henry 
Hunt (blacking-maker); Mr. Pendarvis, M.P. ; Mr. Rutt (?) ; Mr. O. 
Cave, M.P.; Mr. Fortune (?) ; Mr.J. Wood, M.P.; Mr. Thomas (?) ; 
Mr. O'Connell, M.P. ; ami Mr. Buckingham. These were the persons 
who were to represent the knowledge, the talent, the wealth, of the cities 
of London and Westminster ! Not a single individual of commercial note, 
no merchants or bankers, none of the great ship-owners were present. 

Sir Francis Burdett declined attending on account of serious indispo- 
sition." Mr. Hobhouse was called to the chair, and candidly acknow- 
ledged his qualifications. ** The subject was one with which he could not 
boast of being conversant, liis mind was, in fact, in relation to the East- 
India question, like a sheet of white paper." 

The debate, if such it may be called, was worthy of tlic speakers. One 
of them, a Mr. Calling, characterized the East-India Company s system of 
commerce as damnable," Tvhich assertion was received with cheers, 
although the speaker acknowledged that he had been discharged the Com- 
pany’s service ! Another, a Mr. Rutt, assured the meeting of what we 
could very well believe without his assurance, that most of the knowledge 
he possessed on the subject he hud derived from Mr. Buckingham : a con- 
fession^ indeed, which may have been prompted by motives of policy, for 
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we are told in a newspaper, which is not likely to give an tatifavottr* 
able colour to' the proceedings of this party, that the meeting woalil 
not listen to any speaker who ventured to dissent from the opiniMs of Mr. 
Buckingham ! 

. One gentleman, Mr. Eneas MacDonnell, allured to the meeting, probably, 
by the expectation that it would have been somewhat different from what it 
was, had the courage to stand up in defence, not of the East-lndia Gompai^, 
but of truth and reason, so outrageously insulted in the resolutions pin^ 
posed to the meeting, and in the coxcombical speech of the individual whb 
brought them forward. He was not heard, however, for the reason alre^y 
assigned ; and he has since published his speech,* one of the most succinct 
and masterly expositions of the question we have met with. 

Mr. MaoDonnell begins by stating, that no grounds whatever had been 
laid before the meeting to justify the opinions they were called on to adopt. 

Such a proceeding (he observes) is not calculated to obtain respect; it 
raises no claim to public confidence or favour ; and if we are to consider it as 
a specimen of the manner in which resolutions and petitions of a similar 
character haye been got up in other quarters of this conotry, it cannot be 
seriously expected that they should be permitted to exercise any influence over 
the Legislature, or indeed over any rational assembly or individual. Nothing 
has appeared, here or elsewhere, to induce the belief, that this strange exclu- 
sion of proofs results from any reluctance on the part of those who arranged 
this meeting to produce them if they really existed. The spirit of hostility 
entertained by them Cowards the Bast-Iodia Company has been expressed in 
such angry terms of resentment, as to leave no doubt of the inclination, nay, 
the anxious desire of those gentlemen to bring down public hatred upon the 
objects of their denunciation. One has designated the Company as most hor- 
rible ; and another speaker, equally gentle in nature as consistent in conduct, 
is pleased to call it a damnable Company ; and in proof, no doubt, of the 
sincerity of his desire for its improvement, condescends to deplore his own 
removal from the service of that self-same damnable Company I In tbis manner, 
and by such means only, it is sought to obtain our approbation oC the reso- 
tions^ 

Mr. MaoDonnell pledges himself that he will pursue a different course* 
He renounces all support from arguments unsustained by proofs; and he 
declares he wHl not adduce a single extract from tlie testimony of Com- 
pany's servants. Tbis it was, we suppose, which induced one of 

most respectable " individuals present, — Hunt, the blacking-vender,i*->4o 
term Mr. MacDonncll a paid partizan of the Company ! These peop)o 
appear to have no idea of such a tiling as disinterested advocacy of 
opinion. ^ 

Mr. MacDonnell begins by observing as follows : 

It is not correct to speak of our Indian government as a system ; lor the 
error most of all to be lamented, so far as the natives are interested, is this s 
that the tendency, or rather the necessary result, of past l^islatioa has bWy 
to deprive the Company’s policy of* that permanency which is essential to ||ie 

* speech of Eneas MacDonneU, Eiq., on the EaaMndIa question, delivered at a putdlc ihaatMhf 
he Jnhahitantit of l^ondoh andWeatiriinater, at the Croim and Anchor Tavern, in the Strand, op 
day. May H, imu. London, ftidgndy. 
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constitution of a system^ properly so called. Thus did it prevent that confi- 
dence in their strength and institutions, without which the Indian population, 
or the officers engaged in the administration of their afiairs, never can hold 
those reciprocal relations towards each other which all experience informs us 
are indispensably necessary to the establishment of good feeling, good order, 
industry, and prosperity, in any 'state. Let gentlemen try the justice of this ob- 
servation by a reference to the country in which we live, and honestly say, do 
they imagine that if England had been subjected to the same periodical vacil- 
lation in her government and institutions, she could, by possibility, have 
attained her present strength and stability ? The history of every one of the 
ancient states of Europe informs us, that the progress of civilization mainly 
depends on the fixedness of government : and must, at the same time, be 
cautious and gradual, if intended to be solid and lasting. But no history 
informs us of any such rapid advance as appears to be expected in India ; a 
country abounding with peculiar obstacles and embarrassments, in those various 
imperfections and vices, the only l^cies bequeathed to that people by their 
former masters, whose amiable qualities, forsooth, have been so much extolled 
here this day. 

As an important fact connected with the evidence in favour of the Com- 
pany, Mr. MacDonnell remarks that their privileges have been continued to 
them by Parliament for more than two centuries, in the course of whicli 
the entire question, in all its details^ has been repeatedly investigated with 
the most scrutinizing diligence, and every inquiry has been followed by a 
renewal of their charter. 

The first document he refers to is the universally extolled Fifth Report of 
the Select Committee of the Commons preliminary to the last renewal of 
the charter : a document which is most particularly deserving of regard 
by all who pay attention to this question, but which is avoided by the 
noisy declaimers at meetings as if it were positively infectious. Mr. 
MacDonnell quotes half-a-dozen extracts from this report, which, had he 
been attended to, would probably have put the meeting a little to the blush. 

- Mr. MacDonnell then adverts to the sentiments expressed in Parliament 
regarding the Company’s government, by men of tlie first reputation (in- 
cluding tlie late Mr. Tierney), and cites the following passage from the 
Prince Regent’s speech, at the close of the session of 1813, referring to 
the act for the renewal of the charter : ** By these arrangements you have 
preserved, in its essential pmls, that system of government, which expe- 
rience has proved to be not Jess calculated to provide for the happiness of 
the inhabitants of India, than to promote the. interests of Great Britain.” 

. In the next place, he adduces the sentiments of Mr. Rickards, who (in 
contradiction to Mr. Crawfurd) declares that “ India exhibits as able and 
as honourable a set of public servants as any country upon earth;” that 
the directors’ letters abound with excellent instructions, sound philosophi- 
cal vie^vs, and a constant desire to promote the general welfare, and more 
especially to guard the lower, classes gainst oppression and that from 
a careful examination of the records of the East-India Company, from the 
ability displayed in those records, and the anxious disposition uniformly ex- 
pressed to promote the welfare of their territorial possessions, the East- 
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Indiit Company will be found to be by far Uie best organ or instrument 
jthat his Alajesty’s government can employ for the future political adminisr 
tretion of India.” Mr. MacDonnell does not pretend to sustain the con* 
.aistenoy of Mr. Rickards, or to reconcile such admissions with his habitual 
hostilities to the Company, for which (he obser\'es) he, perhaps, has good 
and substantial grounds. 

. But J ask you (he continues), who compose this meeting, how, in the name 
of common sense, can you adopt this incoherent mass of opinions which has 
been cast in one heap, rudis indigesiaque mole$^ before you, in the form of 
resolutions, in defiance of such a combination of evidence, taken from official 
documents, which are justly esteemed as first-rate authority, the Acts of the 
Legislature, the Reports of their Committees, the solemn declaration of a 
British monarch, and the deliberate testimony of the most prominent, and 
certainly most powerful, of the adverse witnesses ? 1 call upon the supporters 
of those resolutions to name any government, of ancient or modern times, 
that ever did produce stronger attestations to its meritorious deserts. If India 
were now, for the first time, placed in a condition to require a government^ 
would not every honest man point to that, whose conduct, qualifications, and 
dispositions are so much applauded, as the one best suited to her condition, 
lind, to repeat the words of his Majesty, ** not less calculated to provide for 
the happiness of the inhabitants of India, than to promote the interests of 
Great Britain ?” It is therefore unwise, and not more unwise than unjust 
towards those native millions, whose numbers have been sounded in this 
meeting, to labour, however impotently, for the subversion of such a govern- 
ment, or to involve such gigantic interests in any peril; as if the efforts for 
their midntenance were to be treated like the scramble of a parish contest. 

Mr. AlacDonnell then exposes some of the fallacious notions of Mr. 
Rickards on the subject of the Company’s trade, with respect to the alleged 
advantages which have resulted from the opened trade w^ith India ; he says. 

Although the assertion is to be found in almost every petition, and in all the 
resolutions published by the opponents of the Company, and although they 
have already produced, I think, not less than twenty-three witnesses, on com- 
mercial subjects, before the Committee of the Commons, yet I do not believe 
that any one witness has ventured practically to sustain the assertion. Some, 
it will be observed, have evaded the question, in a manner by no means credi- 
tebla to their candour or suitable to their rank and station, who, if they could 
with safety give their support to the doctrine, would not feel any such repug- 
nance to a positive and decided reply. No manufacturer or merchant has 
come forward to say that he, himself, as a principal in the transaction, as, in 
fact, an owner of goods, has derived those advantages firom the opening of 
that trade. Agents, no doubt, have profited, as must have been the case, 
unless they were very improvident indeed, whatever losses were sustained by 
the principals. But, although the India agency-houses in London have, roost 
disinterestedly it must be admitted, like their Indian correspondents, united 
with the agents and' advocates for a free trade to China, yet not one of those 
gentlemen has been produced before the committee to sustain the allegations 
of the profitable results of opening the India trade. On the contrary, the 
uniform practice is to refer to the increased amount of exports as evidence of 
corresponding increase in profits, which is known to every person conversant 
with the trade to be directly contrary to the fact. The London agents ace 
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well aWAre of the rtel state of the casd. They tnake* advances to the British 
manufacturer to the amount of fifty or sixty per ceht. on a 'moderate invoice^ 
and I appifehend that their sales in India^ latterlj^ have produced little more 
than sufficient -to cover such advances, with interest, commission, and the 
other customary charges; thus leaving the principal to endure, sometimes, an 
actual loss of forty or fifty per cent., instead of the alleged profit. Nothing 
can more decisively mark the unproductiveness of the trade than the fact of 
those houses making such cautious and limited advances upon exports, as they 
are better acquainted than any other persons with the real state and prospects 
of the markets, and their profit upon all such transactions is proportioned to 
the amount of their advances, when considered safe. This disappointment 
accords with the anticipations of the Directors, in their letter to Mr. Dundas, 
January 13th, 1809, and their petition to Parliament in 1813. It has not 
resulted from any conduct of the Company. It was alleged in the debates of 
1813, that the Company would abuse its power and influence for the purpose 
of indulging resentments against the private traders, and sacrifice its own 
interests to maintain an unfair competition. The imputation was repelled with 
just indignation, and the results prove the injustice of the charge. The open- 
ing of the trade produced those disastrous consequences to the speculator 
which were predicted by the Directors; he has, in very many instances, been 
actually ruined, the manufacturer who trusted him remains unpaid, and the 
Liverpool Committee for opening the trade with China truly assert, in their 
" statement ” circulated at the opening of this session, that in British manu- 
factures imported into India, ** the prices of 18^7 arc not one-half, often not 
one-third, of those of 1814;” and this Is the consolation and encouragement 
held out by this notable committee of ship-owners and agents of Liverpool, to 
the unfortunate manufacturers of Manchester, Leeds, and Birmingham 1 

Mr. MacDonnell, in the last place, proceeds to examine the reasonable- 
ness of the outcry against the Company in respect to the China trade ; he 
shows that the application of the term monopoly ” to their retention of 
this branch of their exclusive privileges is invidious and unjust ; that whilst 
every other article of consumption has increased in price, tea is offered at 
the Company's sales, and actually sold, at lower prices than were fixed by 
the legislature in 1784 ; that the quantity has nearly trebled, without a de- 
terioration of quality ; and that in the case of congou tea> which form3 
more than two-thirds of the quantity consumed in the United Kingdom, 
whilst the price to the consumer is 7s. per pound, the Company receive 
only 2^. to cover prime “cost and all charges of freight, storage, &c. ; the 
remainder being divided, in nearly equal proportions, between the crown 
and the intermediate dealer. He adduces a variety of statements, from the 
evidence of different individuals, examined before the East-India Commit- 
tee, to show the impracticability of extending the supply of British manu- 
feotures to China, and the danger of wholly ruining the trade at Canton by 
attempting to make it free to ' all British subjects. These statements are 
from adverse witnesses ! He concludes 

I am fully aware that the general tenor of the evidence furnished by the^ 
adverse witnesses is hostile to the views and interests of the Company ; but I 
am* not the less entitled to consider their favourable testimony to be, at least, 
equally worthy of regard ; on the contrar}-, it is the more valuable when 
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ezb^ed firom them. We should deal vritti their fhcts and not with their fail- 
dm* Their speculations^ be liiey interested or disinterested, cannot coerce 
our jud^ent. One thing is manifest, that all the proofs I have adduced are 
directly oppose to the resolutions Wfore us ; and that not a particre of :evi- 
dence has been produced in their' support by the gentleman who told iis, at the 
outset, that the public mind is a mere blank in regard to this subject, or by 
any other persons whatever. It will be for the meeting to consider how much 
it will add to the good fame of the metropolis to adopt those resolutions, under 
such circumstances, and without regard to the fact, that in 1813 the City of 
of London presented a petition in favour of the Company, and in th^reimnt 
year the Corporation rejected a proposition similar to that submittecK^ you 
this day, and emanating from the same quarter. Before I conclude I may add, 
that it results from official documents, that those calumniatecT Directors have, 
within fifteen years, controlled a revenue exceeding three hundred and sixty 
millions sterling; that thi(gr have disbursed in Great Britain, and principally in 
this metropolis, more than seventy-two millions ; that they Jiave superintended 
the sale of goods to the amount of one hundred and forty millions; and that 
the breath of slander does not dare to insinuate that, 'during that period, 
while they conferred such benefits on their country, they, or any of their ser- 
vants, down to the lowest rank, violated the most rigid principles of probity or 
honour, in the slightest degree. 

We concur with Mr. MacDonnell in thinking that ^ every conscientious 
and di^riminating member of both Houses of Parliament wilb when the 
matter be ripe for adjudication, feel himself coerced fay a sense of duty to 
admit, that the depositions of those witnesses should constitute the basis of 
the legislative judgment, in preference to the false assurance of artful 
^)eculation, the wild theories of fanatical enthusiasm, or the fervid ebulli- 
tions of personal spleen.” 

Moderate opponents of the Company begin to be disgusted with the igno- 
rance and sel&hness manifested by the an||rcharter party. We observe, 
in the last number of the Edinburgh RevieWf an exemplification of this 
remark. The reviewer of the Life of Si^homas Munro observes, that the 
general belief that our administratipi^,of India is an evil affords a reason 
for serious investigation, but none for calumniating the great men wlm have 
been employed there, or the dtrectors, whose benevolence of purpose 
was acknowledged by Mr. Mill, widle yet simply their historian.” We 
observe, in the same review, an indignant and contemptuous notice of the 
base insertion,* that Sir Thomas Munro sought to sell himself to the oppo- 
nents of the Company, previous to the last charter. A complete moral 
impossibility of such deceit (it is observed) beams out in every page of the 
work before us.” It is justly added ; a man is no sooner dead, than 
things that durst not have ventured into his presence settle on and defile bis 
corpse.” 

• ns«t]wQri«fiCa{eiMrMra0vi«w,swork wMchhaiipniiwfttmtlwtecwoftheOi^M 
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TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 

In the year 1608/ Don Rodrigo de Viveroi^y Velasco,^ the governor«»general 
of the Philippines, was shipwrecked on his return to Spain, and cast upon the 
coast of Japan. A narrative of his adventures in that country was printed in 
a Spanish miscellany, and a translation of it has lately appeared in a French 
periodical work. As so few details of the Japan empire, especially its court, 
have been given by eye-witnesses, we have taken the pains to abridge and 
digest the narrative of Don Rodrigo de Velasco, who seems to have enjoyed, 
throug^^he liberality of the government, peculiar facilities for observation, 

Don Vodrigo’s vessel struck upon a reef off the coast of Niphon, in about 
lat. the crew, with himself, reached the shore on parts of the wreck 

totally destitute, and not knowing where they were cast, whether on a conti- 
nent or an island. They soon found the country to^e Japan ; and as Don 
Rodrigo had shown much kindness to 200 natives of raat country, in confiner 
ment in the Philippine islands when he became governor, whom he liberated 
and conveyed home, he concluded that, as the event proved, the emperor 
would avail himself of the opportunity to requite the obligation. 

Amongst tj^e crew of the Spanish vessel was a Japanese Christian, who soon 
discovered that they were near a small village called Yu Banda, whither they 
proceeded. It contained about 1,500 inhabitants, and was dependent upon 
one of the inferior nobles, who nevertheless had many vassals, several towns 
and villages, and lived in a strong fortress. The people of the village, when 
they learned the disaster of the party, evinced much compassion, and the 
females shed tears. They gave them clothing and food (consisting of rice, pulse^ 
and a little fish), and sent word to the iono or lord, who desired that the party 
might be>wcll treated, but not suffered to remove. 

Iii the course of a few days the tono paid a visit to Don Rodrigo, in great 
pomp, preceded by 300 men bearing banners, most of them armed with 
lances^ harquebusscs, and halberds. The ceremony of visiting was conducted 
with great form, an officer annbimeing the tone’s arrival at the village, and 
another his nearer appi*oach, drc. The tono saluted Don Rodrigo with great 
politeness by a motion of his head ai^' hand, much in our own manner, and 
placed him on his left, the sword-side, and therefore the post of honour and 
confidence*. He made Don Rodrigo a variety of presents, took upon him the 
expense Ae subsistence of the whole party, and allowed two Spanish 
officers to proceed to court, to eommunicafte to the emperor and the prince 
royal the details of the case. 

Jeddo^ where the prince royal resided, was forty leagues from the village ; 
and Zurunga, the residence of the emperor, was about forty leagues further. 
The envoys returned in twenty-four days with an agent of the prince, who 
brought compliments of condolence from the emperor, and permission for 
Don Rodrigo to visit the courts of his majesty and the prince. All the pro- 
perty that could be saved from the wreck belonged to the crown, bui it was 
given up to the Spaniards. 

The first place on their route to Jeddo was a town named Hondak, contain- 
ing from 10,000 to 1^,000 souls. Don Rodrigo entered an inn, but the tono 
insisted upon his residing with him. He dwelt in a fortress situated on a 
height, and surrounded by a ditch fifty feet d6ep, passed by a draw-bridge. 

V This was a favauriteof AniWt tha wife of Philip II. He filled several important posts, 

in which he dlatinguished himself; and on the death of Don Pedro d'Acuna, he obuined the place of 
governor and captain-general of the Philippines. 

.4OT«/.Jo»/r.N.S.VoL.2.No.7. 5 C 
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The gates were of iron, the walls of solid masonry, eighteen feet high, and 
'the same in thickness. Near the firat gate 100 musketeers stood under arms 
.and between that and the second gate, which opened through a second Wall, 
’were houses, gardens, orchards, and rice-fields, for the subsistence of tbp 
garrison. The dwelling-rooms of the castle were of wood (owing to tbp 
number of earthquakes) exquisitely finished, and elegantly adorned with a pror 
fusion of gold, silver, varnish, &c. At dinner, the tono carried to his guest 
the first dish, agreeably to Japanese etiquette towards a person whom it is 
desired to honour ; the repast consisted of flesh, fish, and various kinds of 
excellent fruit. 

Nothing worthy of notice was observed during the rest of the Journey, 
except the immensity of the population, which kept the strangers in perpetual 
wonder. They were every where well received, lodged, and treated. 

Previous to entering Jeddo, several gentlemen of the city met Don Rodrigo, 
requesting him to accept their hospitality ; but he had been advertised that the 
'prince had prepared a house for his reception. He entered the city amidst a 
crowd so dense that the officers of police were obliged to force a way for the 
Spaniards, notwithstanding, Don Rodrigo remarks, the prodigious width of the 
streets in comparison with ours. The report of their arrival attracted such 
inultitudes, that for the eight days of his first residence at Jeddo the party had 
no rest. A guard was at length placed in the house, and a placard posted by 
the magistrate prohibited the populace from molesting llie travellers. He thu^ 
describes the city : 

** Jeddo contains 700,000 inhabitants, and is traversed by a considerable river^ 
which is navigable by vessels of moderate size. By this river, which is divided. 
In the interior, into several branches, the inhabitants are supplied with provi- 
sions and necessaries, which are so cheap, that a man may live comfortably 
for 3d. a day. The Japanese do not make much wheaten bread, though what 
they do make is excellent. The streets and open places of Jeddo are very 
ImndsoaM^ and so clean and well kept, that it might be imagined no person 
yralfced in them. The houses are of woodg^iand mostly of two stories. The 
exterior of them is less imposing than of ours, but they are infinitely hand- 
somer and more comfortable within. 401 the streets have covered galleries, 
imd are occupied each by persons of tim same trade ; thus, the carpenters 
have one street, the tailors another, the Jewellers another, &c., including 
many trades not known in Europe : the merchants are classed together in the 
same way. Provisions are also sold^ places appropriated for each sort, 1 
remarked the market where game is |K>ld : there was a vast quantity of rabbits, 
bares, wild boars, deer, goats, and other animals which I never saw before. 
The Japanese rarely eat any flesh but that of game, which they hunt. The fish 
market is immense, and extremely neat and clean. 1 observed more than a 
thousand diflerent kinds of fish, sea and river, fresh and salt. Large tubs 
contained besides a vast quantity of live fish. The inns are in the skme 
streets, adjoining those where they let aiid sell horses, which ore in such 
humber, that the traveller who changes horses, according to the Ciistdin of the 
country, eyery league, is only embarrassed where to choose. The nobles and 
great men inhabit a distinct part of the city. This quarter iS diathnjguisbed by 
tike armorial omamentil, sculptured, painted, or gilt, placed over the dposi 
the houses. The Japanese npbfes attach' much value to this 
political authority is Vteted'in a governor, who is chief of the msi^tra^ 
and military. In eadrstrees resides * a magistrate', who takes ^ 

instance,* ed'di cases; dril add suhiniA 
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lintt ID Ihb The streets are closed at each end by gate, which 
w shat at nightfall. At each gtite is placed a guard of soldiers, With sentinels^ 
at intervals; so that if a crime is committed, notice is conveyed instantly to 
each end of the street, the gates are closed, and it rarely happens that the 
offender escapes. This description is very applicable to all the other cities in 
the kingdom.’* 

“Two days after his arrival, the prince sent his secretary, whose name (or 
rather title) was Conseconduno,.to invite Don Rodrigo to visit him. He 
accordingly proceeded to the prince’s residence, which he represents as an 
astonishing place. He says i I should think myself fortunate if 1 could 
succeed in affording an exact idea of all the wonders I saw there, as well in 
respect to the material of the edifices at this royal residence, as to the pomp 
and splendour of the court. I think I may affirm, that from the entrance to 
the prince’s apartment there were more than !20,000 persons, not assembled 
for the occasion, but constantly employed and paid for the daily service of the 
court.” 

The principal wall which encloses the palace, he says, is composed of im- 
mense blocks of free stone, put together without cement, with embrasures, at 
equal distances, for artillery, of which there is no small quantity. At the 
foot of this wall is a very deep wet ditch ; the entrance is by a drawbridge of 
n peculiar and extremely ingenious construction. The gates were very strong. 
Don Rodrigo passed through tw’O ranks of musketeers, about 1,000 strong, to 
the second gate in the second wall, about 300 paces from the other. Here' 
was stationed a body of 400 lancers and pikemcn. A third wall, about twelve ' 
feet high, was guarded by about .300 halberdiers. At a short distance from 
this wall was the palace with the royal stables, containing 300 saddle horses, 
on one side, and the arsenal, filled with armour and arms for 100,000 men, on 
Che oCheC. 

The first apartment of the palace was entirely covered with rich ornaments, 
carpets, stuffs, velvet,, and gold. The walls were hung with pictures repre- 
Sienting hunting subjects. Each apartment excelled the preceding in splendour, 
till he reached that ki which the prince was seated, on a superb carpet of crim- 
son velvet, embroidered with gold, pllj^ed upon a kind of alcove raised two 
steps, in the centre of the apartments He wore a green and yellow surtout 
over two of the vests called quimones, and a girdle, in which were stuck his 
dagger and sword. His hair was tied up with ribbons of different colours, 
without any other ornament on his head*': ' about thirty-five years of 

age, of a brown complexion, a pleasing figure, and good height. Don 
Rodrigo was conducted to a seat on the lefl hand of the prince, who desired 
him to be covered, and conversed with him upon indifferent subjects. 

Four days after, our traveller set off to Zurunga, on a visit to the emperor. 
The population was immense : several towns below the rank of cities contain 
upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, and in the 100 leagues from Meaco to Zu- 
ninga, a* village occurs every quarter of a league. • ” On whichever side the 
traveller turns his eye, he perceives a concourse of people passing to and fro, 
as in the most populous cities of Europe; the roads are lined on both sides 
iiideh superb pine-trees^ which keep off the sun ; the distances are marked by 
little eminenoes planted with two trees/* Our traveller declares he was so 
pleased with Japan, that ** if he could have prevailed upon himself to renounce 
his God and his king, he should have preferred that country to his own.” 

Zuranga* contains from 500,000 to 600,000 inbabitantsv The dimate is more 
agroesble ttian^ that'Of Jeddo^ but the dly is not so handsome^ A residence; 
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\i]rl^ every, cotlvenience, was provided for Don Rodrigo |rare as at Jeddo» atid« 
tlie mob was equally troublesome* The emperor sent a secretary to compli- 
qient him on his arrival, with a present of rich dresses, which he desired him: 
t.o wear. In about a week, our traveller was presented to the emperolr. The 
intimation came from his majesty, for Don Rodrigo had been .advised not to 
express any wish to this effect. He was conveyed in an elegant litter to the 
palace, which was in a fortress like that at Jeddo. He was conducted in a 
similar manner through the various apartments, his eyes being daxzlcd .with 
the splendour of the furniture ; but in some particulars, there seemed rather 
more pomp at the prince’s court. There was more powef at the residence of 
the emperor, but, at the same time, more indications of fear* In the ante- 
chamber of the emperor’s apartment, a crowd of ministers attended our tra- 
veller, among whom was a conseconduno^ who felicitated him upon his being 
permitted to look upon the august face of the sovereign, adding, however, 
^at although a rich noble would regard it as an eminent favour to regard the 
emperor at 100 paces’ distance, prone on the earth, without a word bmng 
addressed to him by his Majesty, yet he (Don Rodrigo) might, according to 
his own notions, fancy that his reception was cold and formal. Don Rodrigo 
perceived the drift of this speech, and replied with much address, that his ow« 
monarch. King Philip, was the greatest and most potent sovereign in the uni- 
verse ; that though kings were not expected to relax their dignity before their 
qwn suli^ects, there was good state reason why they should be affable towards 
those of other princes ; that, as the servant of a powerful sovereign, what was 
conceded or withheld would be to his king, not to himself ; that, as a private 
individual, he had already much to be grateful for to the emperor, but as the 
representative of King Philip, no distinction conferred upon him could be too 


^eat. 

This took Conseconduno by surprise. He slapped his forehead widi the 
palm of his hand, and begged the traveller would remain till he had communi- 
cated with the emperor. In half an hour he returned, and stated that his 
highness intended to honour him in a manner hitherto unparalleled, and which 
would excite universal astonishment throughout the empire. 

“ 1 followed the minister, who conducted roe into the presence of the sove- 
reign, whom 1 saluted. He was in a kind of square box, not very large, but 
astonishingly rich. It was placed two steps above the floor, and surrounded, at 
four paces’ distance, by a gold lattice-work, six feet high, in which were small 
doors by which the emperor’s attendants went in and out, as they were called 
from the crowd, on their hands and knees around the golden lattice.^ The 
monarch was encircled by nearly twenty grandees, ministers, or principal 
courtiers, in long silk mantles, and trowsers of the same material, so long that 
they entirely concealed the feet. The emperor was seated upon a kind of 
stool, of blue satin, worked with stars and half-moons of silver. In his girdle 
he wore a sword, and had his hair tied up with ribbons of different colours^ 
but had no other head-dress. His age appeared to be about sixty ; he was of 


the middle stature, and of a very full person. His countenance was .vene* 
rable and gracious ; his complexion not near so brown as'that of the prince* ’ 
The emperor, after receiving the traveller’s salutation,^ inclined his head a 
Ijttle, and desired him to be seated and covered. After some conversaUpn, 
ip the course of which the prince said* he intended to bestow upon DoA 
Rodrigo more favour than be could expect from his own soyereigD# ou? Ua-, 
vcller prepared to retire.; but the emperor desired him to retain bis seat» teUp^ 
he could nqt permit his visit to: be so short, and that he should bepifU^-. 
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at tKepresentation of sdme nobles to whom he was abdut to deign to be visible. 
Accordingly a tono of high rank, who brought presents in gold, silver, and' 
silk, worth more than 20,000 ducats, was introduced ; at a hundred paces 
from the throne, he prostrated himself vrith his face to the ground, and re> 
moined in this posture for several minutes in perfect silence, neither the empe- 
ror nor either of the ministers vouchsafing a word : he then retired with biit 
suite, amounting to 3,000 persons. Other introductions took place, and Don 
Rodrigo was permitted to retire on a promise that he would make any requests; 
he chose to the emperor, two ministers attending him to the third apartment, 
where other great officers escorted him with great ceremony out of the palace. 

At a visit he paid to the conseconduno, or prime minister, where he was 
treated with a magnificent collation and exquisite wine (the host drinking his 
health by placing the glass upon his head), Don Rodrigo gave him a note, trans- 
lated into Japanese, of his requests. They were three in number ; first, that 
the royal protection might be granted to the Christian priests of different orders 
who then resided in the empire, that they might have the free disposal of their 
houses and churches, and not be molested ; secondly, that amity might continue 
between the emperor and the King of Spain ; and lastly, that, as an evidence 
of that friendship, the emperor would not permit the Dutch (who had, about this 
time, introduced themselves here) to reside in his territories, but would drive 
them out : adding that, besides their being enemies to Spain, their malpractices on 
the sea and piracy, ought to be sufficient to induce the emperor to refuse them 
a retreat and shelter in the Jap£(nese dominions. The minister communicated 
the note to the emperor, and on the following day reported his answer, after 
the usual ceremonies, and a collation, which always precedes business in 
Japan. The minister stated that his majesty was highly pleased with the note, 
desiring his courtiers to remark that Don Rodrigo had asked nothing for him- 
self, but, though destitute, had limited his requests to the service of religion 
and his king, lie granted them all except the expulsion of the Hollanders. 

That,” said his majesty, ” will be difficult this year, as they have my royal 
word for permission to sojourn in Japan; but 1 thank him for letting me know 
what characters they are!” His majesty offered the Spaniard a vessel fur- 
nished with all necessaries for his return ; and begged him to request King 
Philip to send to Japan fifty miners, which he understood were very skilful in 
extracting silver in New Spain, because, those in Japan did not procure half 
the silver the mines were capable of yielding. 

Don Rodrigo soon after set out, on his return, to take ship in the province 
of Butigo (Bingo). From Zurunga to Meaco, nearly 100 leagues, the countiy 
was mostly level, and very fertile. Several considerable rivers were crossed in 
ferry-boats, which were capable of containing a great number of men and 
horses, and which cross by means of a strong cable stretched from one bank 
to the other. The cities and towns were numerous, large, well built, and 
prodigiously populous. Abundance reigned every where, and provisions were 
so cheap, that the poorest could purchase them. In the whole of the journey, 
he says, he ” never passed a town or village of less population than 150,000 
souls.” That of Meaco he fixes, from various data, at 1,500,000: he considers 
it the largest city in the world. 

Meaco is situated upon a plain highly cultivated. Its walls arc ten leagues 
in circuit, which our traveller certifies from actual observation, having rode 
tound them on horseback ; he set out at seven in the morning, and did not 
teach the point of departure till night. At this city resides the Dairi, the 
if^imate king .of Japan^ who bears the title of Boi. . lie dqscenda in a dir^ 
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liM'firoa fhefooii^erB of the Conibrntably to Japailefe prejudi^ 

^hidi Bupposes that dignity consists iti not being seen^ this monarch is always, 
sednded in his palace. The Dairi, by right, dioutd govern the empire f bnt^ 
aemayeacaback, Taicosama reduced by force of arms all the tones of the 
lungdom, leaving the Dairi only the sli^ow of sovereignty, which be exerts 
in! greeting the investiture of all dignities, even the imperial. The tbiiri is 
especially the head of religion ; he nominates the bonees, or priests, to vacant 
officer In. external forma the Dairi is . treated with great respect by the 
epnperor, who, prior to his coronation, does homage to him. The Dairi k, 
however, allowed but little to subsist upon, though his palace is magnificent# 
Meaco is governed by a viceroy appointed by the emperor ; his jurisdiction 
does not extend beyond the canals which surround the city ; he has no autho- 
rity in the cities of Faxima, Sacay, and Osaka, which arc very considerable, 
and situated at a short distance from Meaco. The court of the governor of 
Meaco is almost as sumptuous as that of the emperor ; he has six vice-gover- 
nors under his orders. His excellency was very communicative to Don 
Rodrigo, and told him that the city contained 5,000 temples, and more than 
public women. He showed him the tomb of Ta'icosema, in a magnify 
cent temple, the daibu, an idol of bronze, and a superb building which con- 
tains the statues of all the gods of Japan. These sights consumed three days, 
owing to the distance of the different objects from each other. The da’ibu, he 
says, is worthy of being classed among the wonders of the world. Its dimen- 
dons rendered him mute with astonishment. ** I ordered,” he says, ** one of 
toy people to measure the thumb of the right hand of the idol, and I perceived 
that, although he was a man of large size, he could not embrace it with his 
l^wo. arms by two palms. But the size of this statue is not ks only merit : the 
leet, bands, mouth, eyes, forehead, and other features, are as perfect and as 
vpressive as the most accomplished painter could make a portrait. When I 
visited this temple it was unfinished ; more than 100,000 workmen were daily 
fOmployed upon it. The devil could not suggest to the emperor a surer expe,- 
dient to get rid of his immense wealth.” 

The tomb of Taicosama is magnificent. The author, like a good Catholic, 
deplores the dedication of such an edifice to the remains of one ** whose soul 
ja in hell for all eternity.” The entrance is by an avenue paved with jasper, 
400 feet by 300. On each side, at equal distances, were posts of jasper, on< 
.which are placed lamps, lighted, at night. At the end of the passage is the 
peristyle of .the temple, ascended by several steps. On the right hand is a 
monastery of , priests. The principal gate is encrusted with jasper, and over-' 
with gold and silver ornaments skilfully wrought. The nave of the temple^ 
is supported by lofty columns and pilasters. There is a choir, as in our cathe- 
drals, with seats and a grating all round. Male and female choristers, chant 
the prayers, much in the same manner as in our churches and the costume of 
the former put ’our traveller in mind of that of the prebends of Toledo, except 
that the train of their robe was excessively long, and their caps were much^ 
wider at top than at bottom. Four of these priests accosted him, aod gave 
Mm much uneasiness, a|)parently, by conducting him to the alter of .their 
infamous reliques,” surrounded with an infinite number of lamps. The< 
Eninber of persons,^ their silence and devotion, surprised him. After raising 
five or six curtains, covering as many giratings of iron and silver, and the last 
of gold, a kind of chest was exposec^ in which were contained the ashes of 
Ttf cosama : within this sacred enclosure none but the chief priest could enter. 
Ildl.tbe. Japanese pieseat prostrated, themselvea; but qur traveller, quitted iMa 
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^i^cuHied 'spot/* snd* proceeded, iu:<k>nipan!ed by thd fo see their 

igardens, which were more tastefully laid but, he says, than those of Araijuea; 

The Japanese,” he continues, f* use, like us, holy or hither Unholy water, 
and chaplets consecrated to their false gods, Jaca and Nido, which, morei- 
over, are not the only ones they worship ; for there are no less than thihy* 
five different sects or religions in Japan. Some deny the immortality of the 
soul, others, acknowledge divers gods, and others adore the elements. ' All 
are tolerated. The bonzes of all the sects having concurred in a request to 
the emperor that he would expel our monks from Japan, the prince, troubled 
with their importunities, inquired how many different relijgions there were ill 
Japan? ^ Thirty- five,* was the reply. ‘Well,* said he, ‘where thirty-five 
sects can be tolerated, we can easily bear with thirty-six : leave the strangera 
in peace.* ** 

The pantheon was the largest building he had yet seen in Japan ; it contained 
QfiOO gilt bronze statues of gods, each in his own tabernacle decorated with 
emblems.* The revenues of this temple are immense, and the expenditure 
for the priests proportionate. 

From Meaco our traveller proceeded to Faxima, at a very shoit distance, 
where the sovereigns of Japan resided prior to the reigning emperor, who 
removed to Zuruiiga. The streets of Faxima are narrower than those of other 
cities in Japan, but this ancient capital is equal to any in magnificence. Here 
he embarked for Osaka, ten leagues lower down the river, which is as large as 
the Guadalquivir at Seville, and was full of vessels. Osaka contains near a 
million of inhabitants; the bouses arc commonly of two stories. It is built 
close to the sea, which washes its walls. 

At Osaka he embarked on a junk for Bungo, the route of Nangasaki, whera 
there was then a Portuguese establishment. 

Finding the vessel he had intended to take a passage in not in proper repair, 
Don Rodrigo accepted an invitation from the emperor to return to Zuriingb^ 
where he renewed his endeavours to persuade the prince to expel the Dutch ) 
but without effect. After procuring sundry concessions from the emperor, and 
receiving presents and despatches for the King of Spain, he set sail (from what 
port is not mentioned) on the 1st August 1610, after a stay of nearly two 
years in Japan. . ' * 

Don Rodrigo has appended to his narrative some remarks upon the character 
and customs of the Japanese. He says the men are addicted to drunkenness 
and incontinence; the number of public women is very great. Japanese 
wives, he says, are exemplary ; scarcely an instance is known of their infide- 
lity. They live rigorously secluded even from their fathers, brotheia, and 
sons; and when they go out to pay visits, or to the temples, they are carried 
by servants in a sort of cage. 

The Japanese are very industrious, ingenious, and expert : they are cleveh 
at invention 'and imitation. 

- At the period when Don Rodrigo was in the country, the number of Chris- 
tians was estimated at 300,000. These were expelled, after the death of the 
feigning emperor, on the accession of the prince., royal whom our traveHet 
vbited : a great part of them perished in the persecution that followed the 
decree of expulsion. He attributes this dire event to a want of attention bn thh 
part of the council of Castile to the documents relating to his ne^iatSbi 
with the etnperor, which were not laid before the King of Spain. 

The soVere^nty of Japan was formerly vested in the DaTri, or ecclesiastical 
• These were Buddhia'and Bodhintwib. " 
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Wpetw^ tlM <!alled Je6ico, and the priests, of whom he wad the head The 
aovereigii de facto^ or court and militaiy emperor, is entitled Tencaudoni and 
Cubosama. His authority is Very great ; thctugh there are viceroys who pos- 
eess considerable power in the provinces. 

The municipal government is excellent. The internal police is admirably 
res*^iated : the chiefs and the subalterns are animated with the same zeal and 
intelligence. The streets are kept very neat ; it is the same witb the interior 
of every house, even of the meanest artizan. 

Rice is the ordinary food of the people; but wheat grows well in the country. 
Cotton is cultivated abundantly in the province of Bogu ; they manufacture it 
into fabrics for the dress of the people. The grandees are clothed in stuffs of 
silk, which is obtained entirely from China, it being of better quality than 
their own. Their weapons are of extraordinary strength and temper, and 
they are much prized amongst them. A Japanese could cleave a man in two 
with one of their swords. They ridicule the extraordinary value we attach to 
diamonds and rubies, considering the worth of a thing to consist in its utility. 

The nobles of Japan are fond of pomp and a retinue ; they never go out 
unattended by a vast suite, and exact from their inferiors the same respect 
they themselves pay to the emperor. 

Pride, arrogance, and a resolution which is almost carried to ferocity, are 
the distinctive traits of the Japanese of all classes. When one of them is 
condemned to death, he will not let the executioners touch his person. He 
summons his relatives and friends, and in their presence rips up his belly, 
without shewing any fear of death. It is not surprising, says our traveller, 
that such a people have kept the Chinese at bay, who arc as timid as the 
Japanese are brave. 

. iv ' From the aforegoing account it clearly appears, that the Japanese principle 
exclusion is different from that of the Chinese. The translator of this 
piece observes, that the persecution which so soon after totally eradicated 
Christianity in Japan, originated in some imprudent expressions from. the 
Spanish missionaries, aggravated by the jealousy of the Dutch, who were 
desirous of appropriating to themselves the. commerce of the country; in 
which they succeeded. The number of Christians in Japan, which, at the 
time of our traveller was 300,000, had multiplied in 1614, when the persecii* 
tion took place, to 1,800,000, according to the reports of the time, and the 
government had offered no impediment to their worship. He adds a remark 
from which- we may take a lesson in our intercourse with the Chinese, a much 
more sensitive people : Europeans were then well received there; ijt was 
4ieir thoughtless conduct, and the contempt which they affected, in some par* 
Uetdars, for the customs of the country, which led to their expulsion.” 

At present the Dutch, the only Europeans who are permitted to trade with 
JnpBXkt are not suiEj^ed to travel into the interior : they are rigorously confined 
to the port of Nongasaki. Mr. Siebold succeeded, in the capacity of a physi- 
cian, in getting a little distance from the Dutch factory, and in collecting some 
fiicts respecting the history and manners of the people. The publication oC 
these particulars in Europe reached the ears of the government, and M« Siebold 
was arrested, and . remained under restraint at Nangasaki for ^mq time. 
We have just understood that he has been liberated, aiid hae returned to, 
Jtatavia, with all his collections. 
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M. KLAPROTirS ATTACK UPON DR. MORRISON. 

To THE Editor. 

Having been favoured with a copy of M . Klaprotli’s pamphlet, which 
had previously appeared in the Journal Asiatique of Paris, in reply to 
some passages in Mr. Davis’s Fortunate Union, with critical remarks on 
Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary, 1 feel myself called upon, in the Ab- 
sence of Dr. Morrison, to offer a few observations upon the latter. 

M. Klaproth, it appears, in a note to his edition of the Travels of M. 
Timkovski, insinuated some doubts ns to whether Dr. Morrison was really 
the author of the Chinese Dictionary which appeared under Iiis name. On 
this insinuation Mr. Davis animadverted, in the preface to his translation of 
the Fortunate Union. M. Klaproth, undismayed, returns to the charge^ 
and in replying to Mr. Davis, endeavours to substantiate his point by refe- 
rence to the Dictionary, showing its want of connexion and its numerous 
errors. 

Unconnected as F now am with Dr. Morrison, I beg leave to add my 
tiisintercstod though feeble testimony to that of the respectable members of 
the Factory at Canton, and otlier distinguished characters, and to express 
my regret that M. Klaprotli should so confidently affirm, at page 6, car 
je euis convaincu que ce n"est pan lui qui a fait le dictionnaire puhlie 
sous sou 7i(onu" If Dr. Morrison is not the author of the Chinese Dic- 
tionary, he must possess more art and cunning, to practise upon persons of 
all ranks, than fall to the common share of Englishmen. A question natu- 
rally arises, who then is tlic author ? M. Klaproth condescends to infomi 
us at page 7 : Son dictionnairc cst Ic produit do I’aggregation des travaux 
dc plusieurs bacheliers Chinois, auxqucls on payait une solde fixe pair jqur.. 
Coinme ces gens nc sayaient pas dc tout, ou au moins fort peu, I’Anglak,, 
o’est M. Morrison qui «’ qst charge, au moyen du dialcctc de Canton, ou 
de la lingua Franca Pc^ugaisc qui regne a Macao, dc mettre en Anglaia 
cc qu’ils lui expUquaieqt de vivc voix.” The whole of this statement is 
hypothetical and destitute of proof; to refute it 1 have merely to affirm, 
from personal knowledge, that Dr. Morrison never employed more than 
one Chinese assistant at a time, who knew not a word of any European 
language, and consequently the Doctor was under the constant necessity of 
speaking and writing Chinese, which he does with great j^ility ; and wh^ 
it is copsidered that he had to consult a great variety of works on every^ 
branch qf their literature, the assistance of a single native canpot detract 
from any merit due to him in compiling his Dictionary. 

In extenuation of the errors which occur in this complex and extensive 
work, it is but justice to remark, that at the time he was compiling frie 
Dictioua^t Dr. Mpmspn was engaged in other important works for the . 
Mission with which , he was connected,' which of themselves would have 
, affiH^ed^full etnploym^t for persons of ordinary minds. The Piotionoi^ . ^ 1 
baiag done at intervals, and the Doctor having little time for revisioq, 
eaiinot tbat some slight discrepancies should be detected in 

' 2D 
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it. Incomplete as the arraii ‘foment l»y llio radicals or keys must be aeknow- 
lodged to be, still tlie work is the most copious on tlic Cliinese lauj^iuif^e 
that has yet V)ccn attempted ; and [ rejoice to think that, after Kurland Iwd 
for many years ne»leoted the cultivation of (^htnese literature, the Honour- 
able Court of Direetors of the lOast- India Company, actuated by a noble 
principle, through the sui^j^estion of some eminent individuals, were pleased 
to fiirnisli the means for printing a dictionary of this abstruse language on a 
large scale, and were ever prompt to afford tlu' necessary supplies. 

I believe Dr. IVlorrison at first intended to ])rint only a Tonic dictionary, 
but more extensive than the one lie has published ; and that, on receiving 
letters from several distinguished personages in this country, desiring him to 
give a translation of Kang-he’s dictionary, he eomjilied with their re<|uest, 
and commenced the Imperial Dictionary. It must be acknowledged that, 
as far as the fortieth radical or key, very great talent and industry arc dis- 
played. 

The printing of such a work, from various circumstances, could not be 
done with the same, speed as in Kuropc ; and the Doctor, .S4‘eing that years 
Avould elapse before the Dictionary liy keys could be com[)[eted (the printing- 
office having, moreover, been forcibly entered by tlie (^iiinese police), and 
not knowing what might occur in the common events of ImV, in tlu* early 
part of 1810, determined on commencing the Tonic Dicrionary, that those 
who were studying the hanguage might speedily have a <lM‘tionary to con- 
sult. The 'I’onie Dictionary, as first planned, i^ontaining many characters 
not in common use, but found in the dictionary by keys, Dr. Morrison 
reejuested his native assistant to mark all such, timt the work might not be 
too bulky, when live liundrcd or a thousand eliarficters were struck out 
of the body of the work. 'Phe Doctor thought of printing the index as it 
stood in his MS., that students by reading it over might ac(|uire the 
pronunciation of a large number of cJiaracters; but as 1 objei-ted to 
an index that w'ould not agree with the body of the work, at his request I 
compared a considerable numl/er of the characters, and struck out many. 
As, however, this took more time than 1 could spare, it was committed to 
another person, whose attention w^as not so alert ; and this is the cause why 
the index is not iji accordance w ith the other parts of the work. The con- 
sequence of this inattention cannot be too much r(»gretted, but this explana- 
tion must remove from M. Klaproth's mind the idea of Dr. Morrison’s 
inability to render the dictionary uniform. 

At page 8, M. Klaproth states that Dr. Morrison printed, in China, a 
complete translation of the Psalms. On citing the title, he remarks, 

Croira-t-on q^e M. Morrison s’imagine a present (pic cc iivre est unc 
traduction des priercs du matin et du soir de Teglise Anglicane, ct qu’il 
raiinoucc parmi ses ouvrages, sur la couverture de son (Chinese Miscellany 
/X^ndres, 1825, in 4to.), sous le titre de : A Translalion of the Morn- 
JRvening Prayers of the Knf^lish (Church ; with the Psalter 
into the Portions read daily ? Plusieurs exemplaires de cette 
iHHpBition sc trouvent a Paris, et jc peux assurer que ce volume no con- 
autra chose que Ics Psaumes, depuis le premier jusqiiau cent 
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cinquantihme^ sans y ait unc sciilo Iransposiiioii, ou un seul mot 

«l*ajouto an tcxte du roi David. M. Morrison n'a done dvidcmnicnt pas sii 
4?c 4|ue contenait lo nianuscrit (pi’i! a fait graver par des artistes (Jhinois, et 
dont il nVst suroment pas Faiiteur. II est diflieilc de concevoir nn fait 
j)areil ; (juicH)n(]ue sait iiivpeu de Chinois so pent convaincrede sa realite on 
coiiiparant le Jivret Cliinois avec Ic I’sautier.” tfad it not been for this 
piira<rrapli, Mr. Kditor, I should not have intruded myself on your patience ; 
lait as it goes to- convict Dr. Morrison not only of the most contemptible 
ignorance, but of falsehood, I feel called upon, as a duty which one man 
owes to another in his absence, to refute such a calumny. I recollect the 
IMiseelliiny alluded io, and that on the cover, the Doctor announced a 
translation of “ The Morning and bJvening Prayers t)f tlie Church of 
lOngland,’^ w hicli work, in Chinese, 1 have now before me, and it is entitled, 
not tlie Psalms, but 

’^1' ^y- B 'ri ff ^jk ^ 

Morning and Kvening Prayers for every Day in the \'ear in succession/’ 
It is a small book, neatly printed in the Kae-slioo form of the character, 
and extends to thirty |)ages. It commences Avith When the wicked man 
lurneth aAvfiy from his wiekt'diu'ss,” i'tc. and gives the relerence to IliZekiel, 
where the verse may l»e found, w ith tlie ten follow ing sentences. Thei> 
follows tiu* |»riest*s exliortatiim of “ Dearly beloved brethren,'’ The 

general confession of ^‘iVImighty ami most merciful leather,” i!^e. The 
absolution, Almighty (ro<l, the J^’ather of our Lord desus ( -hrist,” &e- 
Thc Lord’s Prayer. The llesponses. Psalm xcv., with the Doxology. 
Then a note occurs, stating, ‘^having read thus far, on reading the Psalms 
for each day, the Doxology (Which is again iiiserted) should be repeated.” 
Another note follows, re(|uiring the reading of a chapter of the Old Testa- 
ment daily. Then the 'Pe Deuin and llcnedieite, omnia Opera, with the 
Doxology. Afterwards, a note recjiiiring a chapter from tlu^ New' Testa- 
inent to be read. The I>em*dielus and .lubilate Dt'o ; and the A|)ostle’s 
Oe(‘d. 'riien a note enjoining the assembly to kneel as the priest com- 
inences The Tiord be w ith you,” ^c. follow ed by the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Responses; then follow the Collects for Peace and (Jrace, a Prayer 
for tlu 5 King’s Majesty, for the Royal Family, for the Clergy and IVopIe, 
St. C^hrysostom’s I’rayer, w'itli the Blessing from 2 C’or. xiii., w'hich is the 
end of the Morning Service. 

The Evening Service is rendered tvith the same lidelity- 

This extract is sullicicnt to prove that Dr. Morrison is correct in Ids 
statement, that he had efleeted a translation of The Morning and Even- 
ing Prayers of the Church of England;” but not having seen “the Psalter 
divided into tlie portions read daily,” I ^vill not take on myself to afliriii 
that it has or has not been published ; but ns it will now be allowed that Dr- 
Morrison has not made a misstatement respecting the C/hurch Prayers, he 
will be entitled to credit for publishing the Psalter also. The case is simply 
this : M. Klaproth has got a co[)y of the Book of Psalms, forming ])art of 
the ('liincbc Bible, which the title, as given by M. Kla})rolli, sulliciontly 
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indicates^ and which ought to have put him more on liis guard ; yet he hesi- 
tates not to aifirm, that Dr. Morrison has published it ignorantly instead of 
the Prayers and Psalter of the Chureh of England : for M. Klaproth asserts 
^*that this volume contains nothing but the Psalms from the 1st to the l.Wtli 
Psalm, without a single transposition or a word added to the text of King 
David, and that Dr. Morrison was evidently unacquainted with the con- 
tents of the manuscript, which he had engraved liy Chinese artists, and of 
which he certainly was not the author.” This is making out the Uev. Doc- 
tor to be exceedingly stupid, to say the least of it, who, after studying the 
language for fifteen or eighteen years, was so ignorant of (Chinese, as to be 
unable to render the title of tlic book he was publishing ! Strange as all 
this may appear, M. Klaproth, in this very sweeping censure, bears the 
most honourable testimony that can be adduced in favour of I>r. Morrison's 
talents as a Chinese scholar, for he asserts that in this translation of the 
Psalms of Kihg David there is 7wt a single transposition or a word 
added to the text.** Now allow me to inform M. Klaproth, that T as 
firmly believe that the translation alluded to is the production of Dr. Morri- 
son’s pen, as I do that any portion of the Psalms were originally written by 
King David, or any portion of the Scriptures l)y the persons to wliom they 
arc assigned: I cannot conceive tiiat M. Klaproth will suspect me of mis- 
statement. 

I pass over M. Klaprotli’s remarks respecting tlic Tung-wan, or ancient 
forms of the character annexed to the 'I'onic Dictionary (which I shall not 
take the trouble to consult), considering his statements as tolerably correct. 
The Doctor, I believe, informed his Chinese assistant whai <jlags of charac- 
ters he wished to have copied from the several dictionaries ; and as many of 
them were printed large and required to be reduced, it was left to his judg- 
ment ; hence some errors may be found in the arrangement of these charac- 
ters according to their sounds. 

The remarks of M. Klaproth from the JHli to the 20th page being mere 
criticisms, 1 feel myself by no means bound to enter the lists witfi him ; 
the Doctor, if he thinks it worth while, may himself reply. However, 
lest I should be considered as acknowledging the propriety of all hii^ 
remarks, I beg to state, that I think Dr. Morrison is right as to the pro- 
nunciation of the character y*//, that it should not be yw, as M. 
Klaproth would have it ; for a confirmation of this opinion 1 beg to refer 
that gentleman to Kang-he’s Dictionary. As to chae, being united 

with JnUy but more properly Hjrf fun^ this is not an error (tlm two 
characters being synonymous in import), but a slight omission of the Doc- 
tor's in not stating that the second character should be read chae. 

M. Klaproth, at page 25, in speaking of Dr. Morrison's View of 
China, points out some errors which are evidently typographical, as well aa 
objects to liis tables of chronology (but chronologists seldom agree) ; ancT 
he accuses the Doctor of Ijcing unable to distinguish between the characters 

between and , some of the easiest 
characters in the language- M. Klaproth probably is nut aware that 
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the View of Ciiina was commenced immediately after the printing- 
office was forcibly entered by the Chinese authorities, when all the native 
compositors and type-cutters were compelled to makq a precipitate retreat. 
Such was the nature of the attack, that the committee (as 1 was informed) 
decided on closing the office, unless it could be carried on by Portuguese or 
Bengalees. Bengalees were in consec{iicnce sent for; but before they 
arrived, some Portuguese youths were obtained, though with some difficulty^ 
to learn the cutting of C'hincse cliaractcrs. Thus the previous arrange- 
ments were in a moment rendered abortive, and the difficulties which 
attended the commencement of the i>ictionary, in a country the most un- 
friendly to the press, were renewed ; and hence it is not improbable that 
tlic characters alluded to were inserted by mistake ; for at this time 1 had to 
write the character, to instruct the Portuguese in type-cutting, as well a» 
in composing and press- work : this also is the reason why so many inelegant 
characters occur in the View of ('hina, and also toAvards the close of the 
•JMth radical, and at the coniinenceriicnt of tJie Tonic Dictionary, which, 
1 believe, is not generally known. 

M. Klaproth concludes his remarks by a severe criticism on Dr. Morri- 
son’s Dife of Buddha, rendered some eiglttcen years ago ; and as trc mate- 
rially differs from the Doctor, he ])uts the following question: “ 1 ask Mr. 
Davis, if he can conscientiously still persist in maintaining that this worthy 
missionary has any knowIcMlge, even the slenderest ( tant soit 2 )(iu appro- 
/ondie ) of the (liincsc language, and if he thinks he is really the author 
of the Chinese Dictionary that has appeared under his name?’' ’riiis is an 
inference I should not have thought even M. Klaproth Avould have made. 
Suppose Mr. Davis, or any other gentleman, were minutely to examine 
the whole of M. Klaproth’s jiapers on ("hinese literature, because^parts of 
his early prtiductions (some eighteen or twenty years since) were faulty, 
cind inattention was observable in the rendering of certain passages not evi- 
dent in his more recent treatises, would he think it honoural>le to tleprivc 
him of that modicum of merit due to him for perseverance and research in 
his more advanced studies ? Certainly not. 1 therefore, Mr. Editor, beg. 
to remark, that 1 consider the whole of the ii^sinuations, as to whether Dr. 
Morrison be the nntfior of the Dictiomiry or not, ibunded on a tissue of 
objections highly unbecoming of M. Klaproth as a scholar. 

The above remarks, should they be considered severe, are not intended 
to withhold irom M. Klaproth the aeknowleilgment, that other parts of 
pamphlet reflect on him considerable credit for talent and research. 

1 am. Sir, &c. 

P. P. Thoms. 

I *** respect for tlic philological talents of M. Klaproth would 

suffer no abatement if he were to endeavour to divest his criticisms of their 
eharactcristic acrimony, llis persevering and particular liostility towards 
the Rev. Dr. Morrison .savours very much of personal spleen, though wc 
are aware of no reason for it. Surely a work like tlie Chinese and English. 
Dictionary — a stupendous performance for a single individual — justifies a 
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fatg<e measure of indulgence towards faults more numerous and more 
serious than those particularized by M. Klaproth. We regret to observe, 
that this gentleman oOcn fastens upon petty errors, whieli candour wouht 
attribute to accident. In the very article to which our correspondent refers, 
he has quoted a pretended extract from tlie evidence of Mr. Marjoribanks 
before the Parliamentary Coniniittce, wherein Dr. Morrison's Dictionary 
(which seems a perpetual bugbear to M. Klaproth) is said to be in general 
use amongst the Javanese. M. Klaproth says lie hopes this is a misprint 
for Jajmnese; but he proceeds to argue as if he thought Mn Marjoribanks 
might have fallen into this absurdity. It is hardly necessary to state, that 
the blunder is not Mr. Marjoribanks’, nor does it occur in the Minutes of 
Kvidcnce, or in any English publication we have seen; it is probably tlio 
work of some French translator. — Editor. 


THE MAHABUEESHWAtt HILLS.* 

Wlioc’cr has droopcil beneath the withering hand 
or pining sickness, wttli her varied band 
Of woes ; has felt the torturing throb of pain, 

Or burning fever Hrc the maddened brain ; 

Or latiguislicd faintly through the tedious day, 

AVhere tropic suns diifusc their fiercest ray ; 

Who thus has learned the joys of health to priziv 
And sought the goddess in these purer skies. 

Chased her bright form along tlic brec/y steep. 

Where freshest gales on her attendant sweep ; 

W’ho, fanned once more by her inspiring breath, 
iSecs roseate dyes displace the hue of death. 

Views life again w-ith pleasure— gladdened eyes. 

And hope from sorrow*s sliroudiiig mist arise ; 

Will bless thee, Malcolm ! whose benignant hand 
lias given such blessings to a chastened land ; 

W'hosc warm benevolence, and active skill, 

Hear smiling mansions on the desert hill ; 

Smooth the rough path to this salubrious height, 

'riic slow-drawn step of weakness to invite ; 

And give the exile from Iiis native shore. 

Who, mournful, thought to view that coast no more. 

The cheering hope that bliss is yet to come, 

Tliat ho may taste the sacred joys of home. 

Oh ! may the purest, briglitcst boon of heaven. 

Health ! with her train of joys, to thee be given. 

Smile on thy path through India’s burning clime. 

And strew with flowers the slow advance of Time ; 

’Till crown’d witli well-earned honours, peace and wcaltli. 

In the loVed land of freedom and of health. 

Than my*st renew tliose blest and hallowed ties. 

In whidi the charm of home and country lies. 

« The above ple^Bg hnes, conveying a feeling tribute of gratitude to Sir John Matoolm, are ex- 
tracted from a llMbi|ay newspaper, and arc, «c ure informed, the production of a lady whose NeaAtls 
had been benefit^^y s residence on the Matiabuleshwar hills, wlierc a>mfoTtablc accommodations have 
keai provided fidlliivslids, through the benevolent exertion*) of Sir John Malcolm. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES RESPECTING THE DYNASTIES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 

{^From the wqmblis/ied Mackenzie PaperSt'i 

'riiK darkness of Uic ancient; history of Hindustan, tlic almost entire 
absence of authentic Hindu records, the barrenness even of its traditions, 
and the difficulty of evolvin*' from them any frenuinc historical inferences, 
must Iiave been felt by all who Imvo attempted to trace the successive 
dynasties of that country. We have already* presented our readers with 
the fabulous tradition relative to the foundation of the kingdom of Vijaya- 
na^ar by Madheva, one of the latest principalities of any importance in 
the annals of the south of India. We noticed at the same time three 
other accounts of tlie orii^in of that kingdom. Hut, however inconsentci- 
neous witli truth and with each other those traditions may be found, there 
is no doubt that the city of Vijayanagar was founded by Hukka and Hari- 
hara on the southern bank of the Tungabhadra river about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. In the Mackenzie Collection the English date 
given for its foundation is 133(5. Mr. Wilson thinks this is a few years 
too soon; the earliest of the grants of Dukka Rajah being dated in 1370, 
and the latest 1375; but Ihe several accounts give him a reign of thirty- 
four years, which places him in 1341 ; so that the traditionary chronology 
is not in all likelihood very far from the truth. 

A list of names, filling up the space of 153 years, is to be found in the 
Mackenzie Collection. But though little more tlian a barren and uninstruc- 
tive catalogue of dates and reigns, it sufliciently appears (and as an histo- 
rical position it is of considerable importance) that during this cycle of 
time, the rajahs of Vijaynnagar added considerably to their territorial pos- 
scssions.t They had subdued the coa.st of Canara and a great part of Kar- 
nata and Telingana. On the north tliey were checked by the Bhamcnee 
kings, who, according to Ferishta, threatened more than once the total 
annihilation of tlicir principality. The decline of the Bahiiicnee power 
and tlie erection of the sovereignties of Beejapoor and Ahmednuggur 
gave iliem a respite of considerable duration. The last prince of this 
(Kumba) family, according to the Mackenzie papers, was Virupaksha, 
wlio succeeded in the English year 14(53, and repaired the city, strengthened 
it by a fort, and adorned it with many pagodas. The grants of this prince 
extend from 1473 to 1478. The throne appears at this time to have been 
cither conquered or usurped by Narasinha. It is uncertain what events 
fdlcd the interval of eight years which occurs between the grants of Virii- 
paksha and Narasinha. He is said in the Mackenzie Collection to have 
overrun Uie Carnatic kingdom (Carnata) in tlie English year 147(5, and to 
have acquired by conciucst considerable territories beyond the Caveri river. 
He was the son of Iswara, rajah of Karnul and Aviri, a petty sovereignty 
on the eastern side of the Tungabhadra, near the junction of that river witii 
the Krishna. His inscriptions extend from A.D. 1487 to 1508. 

* AHatf Journ. voi. p. KiU. 1 Wilson's Catal.; vol. i. p. 143. 
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Narasinim hfid two sons, Viranarasinlia and Krishna lioya, tho former* 
Ky one of his ciiieeiis, tlio latter by a concubine, IMiis last, Krishna Uoya, 
was adopted to the succession by Narasinha in his life-time, and on his 
death succeeded to the throne by a ri^ht wliieh, however dubious, was 
too strongly supported to be siieeessfully resisted. 1 lore wc have arrived 
at an important epoch in the history of southern Hindustan, which corres- 
ponds in date to the year 1500 of our era. I’he existeneo,'' says Mr. 
Wilson, of an independent principality on the cast so near as Karnul, the 
presence of tlie Mahomedan sovereignties on the north, and the continued 
series of J^indyan and Chola j)rinces to the south, sliew that the lluj of 
Vijaynnagar could not boast of a very spacious domain.” Krishna Uoya, 
however, seems not only to have restored the kingdom lo its former limits, 
but to have enlarged it in every direction. He defeated,” continues Mr. 
Wilson^ the Adil Shalii f)rinees on the north, and maintained possession 
of the country to tfee southern bank of the Krishna ; on tlie east lie cap- 
tured Koiulavir and Warangul, and ascended to Cuttak, where he wedded 
the rajah's daughter, as tlic bond of peace. In the south, his officers 
governed Seringapatam, and founded a new dynasty at 'rrichinopoly cind 
Madura. On the western side, he added to the Vijayanagar territory ; and 
his besieging Uachol on Salsettc is recorded by Portuguese writers. At no 
period probably in tlie Iiistory of the soiitli of India did any of its political 
divisions ecjual in extent and jiower that of Vija} anagar in the reign of 
Krishna Uoya.” 

We copy Colonel Mackenzie's note respecting this ceh'brated reign: 

This prince is much celchrated by the authors and poets (Kaveeswar) of his 
time as the munificent patron of Hindu letters, and for the extent of his 
empire, which is described as stretching from iiaincswar to the banks of the 
Nerbuddah. I thought at one time that this was an exaggeration, but it 
receives confirmation from the Portuguese historians,-f who mention also his 
siege and capture of llachul, with an army of .*^5,000 horse and 733,000 foot. 
Adil Shah, coming to its relief, suffered a severe defeat, and the loss of an 
immense treasure, which Krishna offered to restore to him, if ** Adil Shaw 
would kiss his foot as supreme lord of the kingdom of Canara.^’ These de- 
grading terms were actually acceded to, but owing to mere accident were not 
carried into execution. After finding this confirmation by Kuropcan writers, 
we can scarcely wonder at the pompous titles conferred on him by his poets, 
aud which arc still preserved in the stanzas recited by the Shut Rajawars, or 
hereditary bards of the Naraputty rajahs, and sung aloud before the rajairs 
palanquin. The anecdotes preserved of this king, and of the eminent persons 
he collected about him, are numerous, and throw considerable light on the 
manners and genius of the natives; but it requires (continues the Colonel) a 
minute knowledge of their language to comprehend fully their spirit. Under 
Krishna\s patronage, several works, much esteemed by native scholars, were 
translated from the Sanscrit into the Telinga ; but they uniformly begin with 
panegyrics on the king and his family*; but their attempt to deduce his genea- 
logy from the moon docs not conceal the notorious illegitimacy . of his 

* WiIison*fl Catalogue, vol. i. p. 144. 

t It Is to be regretted that Colonel Mackenzie does not si>ecify the rottugucsc histoxians by name to 
vrhom he xnakes allusion. 
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1»irth ; a statiio of his mother Nagamali is still preservctl in a pagoda which 
she founded on the hill of llaydroog, holding in its hand a lamp ; in allusion, 
probably, to her original employment, and name of Dippal Nagamah.** — Mac- 
kenzie MSS. ; Hindu Collections, No. / . 

The transactions tliat followed the death of Krishna, which is dated 
A.D. J:‘32 1, arc unsatisfactorily related by tisc native writers. In some 
statements tlierc is an obscure intimation of a short-lived usurpation by 
Salika Timmali, and of the murder of Krislma’s immediate successor, and 
tJic JVlahoniedan aceoimts, Mr. Wilson remarks, tend to shew that some 
sueh transaction took place. On the downfall of the usurper the sueeessiori 
juocecded tlirough Acdiynta and Sadasiva, under the care and control of 
llama. In tliis Hanra took charge of the government, and having* 

reduced tlic several minor sovereignties between the Norbuddah and llam- 
nad, assumed the tille of sovereign lord of the Dekkan. It appears that 
several considerable rajahs performed menial services towards him. The 
rajali of Kainbooge preseniod him with his betel ni#t; the Gingcc rnjali 
carried his chowry ; the rajah of Karalah his water*jng; the rajah of 
Angah his liag of belel-mit ; the Muka rajah put on his robes; the rajah 
of Ooul bore his innlirella. In like manner every other ollicc about his 
person was executed by ])ersons of dignity, b'or eonsidoralilc time he 
ruled with gn^at; moderation ; but towards the close of his reign he pro- 
voke<l the resentment of the Mussulman princes by acts of wanton insult to 
tli('ir rel'gious |)reju<liees ; ami on one occasion, wlien an ambassador of 
Ali Adil Shah eaim* to demand an audience, he was onconntcred near the 
public hall or eulcherry by a herd of swine. TIu*se animals are held in tJic 
utmost h(UTor by iMahomedans; but the ambassador, finding that he could 
not avoid meeting them, shut his eyes and passed by, asking his prophet's 
pardon for the involuntary pollution. Rama laughed at the seruples of the 
Mussniman, observing, that the Maliomedans oiiglit not to despise that 
whii*h was eaten Iw the lower easles of Hindus, inasnunrh as tliey made no 
scruple of eating ])oullrv, whieli ])ieked up seeds from the excrement of 
aiiitnals. Not satislied with this bitter sarcctsm, ho caused a nnnibor of 
hogs to be shut up, and on the next day ordered several fowls to be con- 
veyed to the place wliieh tliey iiad occupied, and then eonducled the itlussul- 
man to the sjiot, that he might observe tliem feeding as lie had described. 
Tlie result of this indignity appears from the eourse of Mohainedan his- 
tory to have been a general rising of the Radshaws of Reejapoor, (lol- 
conda, Doulatabad, and Rerar, in tlic year RKM. The Vijayanagar 
rajah, on hearing of llieir confederacy, collected a powerful force, and 
occupied the right bank of the Krishna, over which the Mussulman princes, 
liy means of a feint wliich drew Raima away from tlic ford, succeeded in 
effeeting a passage. A general action ensued, jn which the Hindus had 
the advantage, until the rajah was taken jirisoner. In the capture and 
death of Rama Rajah the Hindu accounts eonenr, but ascribe them to 
Ali Adil Shah. I'lie sons and family of Rama (led to Rennakoiula and 
ChundrageuTy. 

* Mackenzie MSS, 

Asial. Jour. N.S. V on. 2. No. 7. 
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After the defeat of tlic Hindu prince, the confederates marched to 
Vijayana^ar, whicli lliey plundered and destroyed. Ferishta,* writing 
iwenty or thirty years afterwards, observes, that the city was still uninha- 
bited and in ruins, whilst the country was occupied by zemindars, who had 
each assumed an independent power. Several of these were meinbcrs 
either of the royal family of Vijayanagar or of that of llama. ( Jrants 
in the reign of Sadasiva are continued to A.I). l/>70, and his descendants 
are traced as sovereigns of Bednur to the middle of the eighteenth century. 
One brother of Rcima maintained liimself at Belkonda and Chandragerry, 
whilst another retained possession of Pennakonda. A son of llama reco- 
vered possession of Anagoondy and Vijayanagar, and the direct line becom- 
ing extinct, Vencapaty, of the Chandragerry branch, succeeded. 

The seventh from this last, Timmapa, paid tribute to Hyder Ali, when 
the power of that usurper had grown to an adult state. Hyder, say the 
Hindu accounts, being aware of tlic ancient dignity of the ancestors of the 
Anagoondy rajahs, received him graciously, imposed on him a tribute c»f 
money and of military service much lighter than that which he had been 
compelled to pay to the neighbouring stales, who, in the j)rogress of Hyder’s 
victories, were now wholly extinguished, or lying at his mercy. The 
rajah adhered punctually to his engagements, and conciliated, during 
Hyder’s life, the good-will and amity of that prince. In 17S2, I'ippoo 
Sultan .succeeded to the inusnud, and commenced his reign by heavy exac- 
tions on the Anagoondy rj\jali, which were resisted or evaded by Timmapa 
for some years ; but in 17S(), Anagoondy \vas surrounded by the sultan’s 
troops, and Timmapa, after n feeble defence, escaped with his family to 
Soorapoor. Four ycjirs afterwards, when Tippoo was kept in active 
employ by the English, the Anagoondy rajah recovered his t(?rritory, and 
retained it for two years ; but was again driven to his former place of 
refuge, and afterwards to the dominions of the Nizam, or of the JVlahrattas, 
where he found a precarious hospitality. After many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, in 1798, he collectedt some naif starved peons, and recovered seve- 
ral districts of his country ; but after the British conquest and the esta- 
blishment of the Rajah of Mysore in those provinces, in which the Ana- 
goondy districts were included, he became for a short time a pensioner on the 
Nizam's bounty. 

" This wretched rajah,” observes the contemporary historian in the Mac- 
kenzie Collection, ha.s not now, in the mid.st of his patrimonial territories, a 
shelter for his head ; and the descendant and representative of the ancient 
lords of the whole Carnatic, whom all the polygars still address with the pompous 
and sounding titles of his hereditary rank, is wandering about in the extre- 
mity of distress. 

The rajahs of this family were wont to console themselves for the loss of 
power with the manly exercises of the chase and the spear. They eat the 
game they kill, though performing the same ceremonies as the bralimins ; their 
families never appear to strangers, but remain in their houses ; the women 
are taught to read and write the various languages of the country; though 

* Wilson’s Catalogue, vol. i. p. iri2. 

t Mackeiizie MSS. These incidents have found an historian in Colonel Wilks. 
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they reside in Canara, they do not speak that lansuagc in their domestic cir- 
cles, but the Telinga only, which was the idiom of their ancestors, who came 
originally from the Telinga country. The Anagoondy rajahs never tied the 
turban in the common manner, after the death of Rama Roya, who lost his 
crown and turban of state by the same stroke which cut off his head in the 
decisive battle which terminated his reign. Tirnniapah, indeed, has so far 
deviated from this custom as to tic the turban in the fashion of a fillet round 
the head, but the crown is uncovered. Probably this may be owing to the 
various vicissitudes of his life, which have familiarized him with the customs of 
so many different tribes and chiefs, Mussulmans and Mahrattas. He also 
dresses in the long gown, and the habiliments worn by the Hindus of the day. 
He is a follower of Vishnu, and uses the long mark on his forehead- They 
burn the bodies of their princes after death, and perforin the ordinary funeral 
ceremonies.” 

Thus slender are the materials furnished by the Mackenzie C^olleetioii 
for the ancient history of Hindustan. It is to be feared that they will be 
found to contribute little to the aid of the regular historian of India, who 
is naturally desirous of ascending to the earliest ages, and deducing a 
continuous narrative to modern times. TIic lights it reflects are scanty and 
imperfect, sometimes affording a momentary gleam, but soon leaving hint 
to grope his way in still greater darkness. From this remark, the valuable 
jiapers relative to the Jains must be excepted. These may be consulted 
with the greatest advantage by oriental students of every description, inas- 
much as they are nearly the only elucidations of a sect dispersed through 
every [lart of India, and including a considerable portion of opuh'nt and 
respectable natives. 


FINANCES OF CEYEON. 

To THK EwITOH, 

Slu : In your last number appears an account (p. 127), from a late Parlia- 
mentary return, of the expenditure of Ceylon since it came into the possession 
of the Crown, whence it appears that the average annual charge is as folhiws : 
civil expenditure, cfc'238,27o ; military, *€11)7,700; making a total expenditure 
of €435,075 : the average annual revenue being only €337,202, less than the 
expenditure by €98,713 ! By a Parliamentary return, printed last session, of 
the expenditure of the Island whilst under the East-lndia Company’s manage- 
ment, it appears that the total charge, including civil and military establish- 
ments, was but €107,437, less than a fourth part of the existing charge, and 
little more than the present excess of charge beyond the revenue I What do 
our Rickards’s, and Crawfurds, and Whitmores say to this ? 


Kanaua. 
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THE INDIAN AIIMY. 

To THE KdITOH. 

Sir : Those who comliict the affairs of India, have been always anxious to 
maintain all that is calculated to promote the welfare and pros|)crity of our 
oriental possessions. To effect this, it is reijiiisite to be uiireinittini^ly vigilant 
in preventing the rise and in checking the progress of whatever militates against 
sound moral principles. 

Our civil and military servants arc sent to India at an earlv period, when 
they are devoid of salutary experience, and are but too apt to be led away by 
surrounding and too numerous examples of extravagance and dissipation. 
Hence a load of debt is contracted, that too frequently renders future life 
iniserable. The civilian has good prospects before him, and may redeem him- 
self after a /on" resu/enre in the country; but not so the oflicer, who, after 
drawing from relatives at home what they can ill afford, must still continue to 
suffer for his original and inconsiderate folly, unrelieved by a ray of hope, 
excepting through the melancholy prospect of a continuance of forty years in 
the service, if surviving to such a period. With prudence and discretion, the 
best service in the world is well able to maintain a subaltern officer, in every 
respect, like a gentleman, and mant/^ who shun the course of prevalent expen- 
diture, remit from common allowances considerable sums to relatives at home. 
Is there, then, any efficient remedy wdiich can be applietl to obviate this dread- 
ful evil of debt contracted thoughtlessly, and attended witlj the sulfering pres- 
sure of an interest of twenty-four per cent.? There is; and it is trusted that 
u strong clause will be inserted in the forthcoming Act, rendering it highly 
penal in any European or native to lend money to a subaltern officiM*, save ami 
except where such officer can previously produce the written authority of a 
parent or relative to draw on him fora specific sum named. 

I observe with satisfaction, that the common Euro[)can soldier in India is 
furnished with the loan of books adapted to his condition. This wise practice 
will continue a man good, who otherwise might become depraved. Two 
descriptions of officers in India receive only such an iin|)erfect education as 
can be given previously to the sixteenth year of their age. These particularly 
Teel their deficiencies, and conr|>laiii that they have no access to books that 
would instruct them in their profession. Small libraries of a similar sort might 
be established at convenient places in the three presiilcncies, with judicious 
regulations for their management. It would not he unreasonable to require 
from all regiments a moderate annual contriliiition for the upholding of so 
hcneiicial an institution. There might he duplicates of the same works in each 
library; and regiments might borrow, for a limited tiiiio, a certain number of 
books. 

The advantage arising to the general interest from such access to requisite 
instruction, is equally obvious and incalculable. 

An Old Indian. 


ViiiiiTAS, whose letter in our February number was animadverted upon by 
Equips in our number for May, p. 04, has addressed to us a very long letter, 
from which we extract those jiassagcs which scern pertinent to the matters at 
issue. * 

Efjiies asks : “ will not the quartcr-mastcr-gencrars department be more 
ably filled by King’s officers now, when many of them will have a knowledge 
of the llindoustanee, <S:c., and who may have passed through the ordeal of 
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tlic Pcninsiiia, and perhaps the senior and junior dcpartin«3nts of the Royal 
Military ('ollcge at Sandhurst, than by Company’s, who go out to India boys 
of sixteen, without, of course, any qualification for the above important de- 
partment?” Vlkitas answers, no; first, because those who have gone 
through this ordeal must be long passed the meridian of age, and consequently 
have lived beyond the period of ambitious enterprizc ; secondly, admitting 
such individuals were found willing to proceed to India, he questions if their 
tulvanced age would not impede their proficiency in the oriental languages ; 
.and thirdly, those boys of sixteen, who go out to India in the Company’s 
service, are as well educated and as respectably connected as the generality of 
those young men who have received their education at Sandhurst. 

Vkuitas admits that some King’s regiments have remained in India upwards 
of twenty-two years, and that many King’s officers have served longer in the 
Kast; but he remarks, that very great advantages accrue to them, or they 
would not prolong their residence there after their regiments return. “ Can- 
not,” he asks, ** numerous instances be adduced of individuals in the King’s 
army, wlio have participated in the lion’s share ’ of the rich a[)pointnients of 
India, f)a 3 iiig large sums to exchange from their regiments which have been 
ordered to Knglaud into those of recent arrival in India, for the sole purpose 
of retaining their lucrative api)ointments ?” He adds the following- contrast 
between the two services: “ a King’s officer may return to Kngland immediately 
after his arrival in India, on furlough, upon full ])ay, or can cfiect an exchange; 
lie may return as often as he can olituin permission without detriment to his 
rank and services, or diminution of his pay. The Company’s officer cannot 
return before the expiration of Uni years, wluai he is allow'cd a furlough of 
three years, including his voyage home and back, but which furlough is de- 
ducted from the period of his services. Should he return home, however, 
before the ten years, his pay entirely ceases, although tiie death of a father, 
or distresses of a mother, wore the only motives for his abrupt return : he 
must serve tw'cnty-two years of actual resilience in India before he can finally 
retire from the service. Out of one liuiidred cadets, not more than live, upon 
a general average, reap the fruits of this long period of servitude.” 

With respect to the withholding of staff appointments from King’s officers, 
which, Kouks says, kcc[)s alive the Jealousy between them and Company’s 
officers, ViiiiTTAs remarks that, if such appointments were commonly held by 
King’s officers, they would tempt others to flock to India, who would deprive 
those officers now serving there of the fruits of such benefit : the intruders, 
possessing superior interest, would intercept every lucrative situation from the 
King’s officers now serving in India as well as the Company’s- ViiuiXAS denies 
that King’s officers with their men are “ always the greatest sufferers during 
active service he denies that “ about half a dozen officers out of twenty- 
four royal regiments in India arc aides-dc-cain|) and brigade- majors, w hilst on 
an average five officers in every Company’s regiment hold staff appointments •” 
observing that, ‘‘ out of the ten officers forming the staff' of the Commander- 
in-chief In Bengal onl}', nine appertained to the King’s army,” and that “ the 
proportion of King’s officers, belonging to the twenty-four royal regiments, 
upon staff duty, and in the service of native powers, is as great as of the 
Company’s officers belonging to the 200 effective regiments of the line which 
compose their army.” 

Lastly, Vkiutas asserts, in reply to the cxclaniution of Eoues, “never was 
such a thing heard of before in any army, as to grunt medals to soldiers and 
not to their officers,”- that “ such a practice has long existed in the Coiupauy’s 
native army.” 
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AVDALL'S « HISTORY OF ARMENIA*’* 

Armenian literature is beginning to attract the regard of those Euro- 
pean scholars .by whose diligence the stores of oriental learning have been 
opened to the curiosity of the West. Besides tlie peculiar circumstances 
of this ancient nation, its close connexion with Jewish, Pagan, and Chris- 
tian history, and the singular dispersion of so many of its inhabitants 
throughout the East, where they often attain considerable wealth and 
influence without relinquishing their national character, there is enough, irt 
the nature of its literature alone, to solicit the inquiries of the student. 

There exists an institution in Europe which has tended greatly to foster 
and protect Armenian letters, namely, the religious society of San Lazar, 
founded at Venice in 1712 by Mukhitar, a native of Sebastia, and hence 
denominated the Mukhitarian College or Academy. The Society, which 
is composed of Armenian monks, is not attached to the Armenian church, 
but to the church of Rome ; yet, although this circumstance has produced, 
of course, a disunion between the Mukhitarian community and the Arm'e* 
Ilian natfon, in respect to religion, it does not seem to have materially 
checked the charitable contributions by which it is supported. The asto- 
nishing improvement they have made in our language,* says Mr. Avdall, 
speaking of this Society, ** the number of useful books which they have 
published, — except their controversial works on religion, which arc calcu- 
lated to do more harm than good to the nation, — the excellent types brought 
into use by them, extort from us admiration and praise. There is also 
an Armenian college at Moscow, founded by the Eleazar family, which is 
patronized by the Russian government. 

A distinguished living ornament of the academy of San Lazar is its 
professor, Mr. C. F. Neumann, whose fame as an eminent oriental scholar 
is well established. Besides the papers on Armenian literature, which 
Professor Neumann has transmitted to the French Asiatic Society (of which, 
as well as of our own, he is a member), he has undertaken a translation 
of an Armenian history of King Vartan, of the fifth century (Mr. Avdall 
caUs him St. Vardan, a famous Armenian general), written by Elisaeus^ 
a contemporary, who attended the embassy from Armenia to Theodosius 
the younger, and which will appear under the auspices of our Oriental 
Translation Fund. 

The Armenian muse of history seems to be exempted from the curse of 
barrenness which has rested upon that of other oriental nations. Historical 
materials in the language are abundant, although their value is not exactly 
in the ratio of their quantity ; neither is the date of the historians, whose 
writings are extant, very early. 

The historical memoirs of Agathangelus, who was a Greek by birth, and 

* Histoiry of Annenia, by Father Michabl Chamich; from B.C. 2247 to the year of Chriit 17B0» or 
1229 of the Armenian era. Translated flrom th^ original ArmeniaUj by Johanmbs Avdall* Eiq;* 
Memberof the Asiatic Society of dec. Towhich is appended a continuation of (hq Histovy* by 

the Tnuislator* Ihim the year 1780 to the present date. 2vol^ 8vo. Calcutti^ 1827. 

t No Armenian worh 'can he' regarded as typographidUly pure which hu i|Qi issued tarn the Mukhl- 
tariSBpi^^ 
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secretary or chancellor to King Dcrtad, or Tiridates, are described by Pro- 
fessor Neumann* as the most ancient relic of Armenian history and lite- 
rature.” I'his work consists of a history of Armenia from the first inva- 
sion of the kingdom by Ardesbir, the son of Babec, to the triumph ol 
Christianity under Tiridates. Mr. Avdall states that it is doubtful whether 
the history was originally written in the Armenian language with Greek 
characters (the Armenian letters not being yet inventedt)> or in Greek, 
and thence translated into Armenian. He inclines to the latter opinion ; 
Mr. Neumann to the former. Agatliangclus wrote also the life of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, which the Wliistons believed apocryphal : Pro- 
fessor Neumann, however, has demonstrated its authenticity. He des- 
cribes the original work of Agathangelus as rhetorical in the utmost license 
of oriental style, as verbose, and utterly scorning the restraints of logic, 
grammar, and the rules of composition. 

Zenobius, a Syrian bishop, surnamed Gilak, was one of the scholars of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator. He flourished in the beginning of the fourth 
century, and wrote, by desire of St. Gregory, a narrative of the events of 
his own time, of the wars of King Tiridates, &c. 

Buzand, Byzand, or Phostos Byzandensis, a Greek, who flourished in 
the fourth century, wrote a history of Armenia (termed, by Lazarus Phar- 
pensis, the second history), which commences with the reign of Khosrove 
II. (A.D. 342), and ends A.D. 390. 

Korcun, or Gorioun, surnamed the Wonderful, lived in the fifth century. 
He was an eminent disciple of St. Isaac and St, Mesrop, anil may be 
regarded, says Professor Neumann, on account of his style, the Xenophon 
of x\rmenian literature. He wrote the biography of the two saints, and 
an account of the formation of the Armenian character, besides some 
translations. His works have not yet been edited. 

Moses Chorenensis, surnamed the Rhetorician or Poet, the most celebrated 
of Armenian authors, flourished about A.D. 402. He was an archbishop, 
and studied Greek literature at Athens. His great work is a history of 
Armenia from the origin of the nation under Haic, the great grandson 
^Japhet, the son of Noah, to the end of the royal line of the Arsacida; and 
the termination of the pontifical poww in the house of St. Gregory, A.D. 
440. It was published in London, 1736, by Wm. and Geo. Whiston, in 
a Latin translation accompanied by the original text, being the first work 
published here in the Armenian language, which was supposed to be known 
by no other persons in England besides the translators. Mr. Avdall says 
the original is written in the purest style, and compiled from the best autho- 
rities. The first part is founded on information derived from, records of 
events which happened before the reign of Alexander the Great, according 
to Maribas, the famous Syrian historian, who discovered these documents. 
A correct account of the ancient Armenian kings till the time of Valarsaces, 
IS recorded in the history of the latter, of which Chorenensis avails himself 


■ *1* Jouvtutl .AtUttitiuCt Jbw. 1029# p. 00. ^ 

t The AnnenlanR prevlouriy used the alphebetical characten of the ancient Persians# the Syrians, and 
the Greeks# which they did not altogether abandon tiU long after the composition of the Armenian alpha- 
bet# about A.D. 400# according to Moses of Choren. 
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by abundant' quotations. From this period to the third century the facts 
narrated in the history are collected principally from historians who wrote 
accounts of their own times. Chorenensis makes ample quotations from 
Africanus^ an eminent historian (now lost), on whom Eusebius bestows 
great praise. The latter part of the history is composed from different 
records extant in our nation." 

Gibbon has availed himself of the translation of this author by the 
Whistons, in his Roman history ; but M. Saint Martin, who has applied 
himself indcfatigably to the cultivation of Armenian litenature,* clmrges 
him w’ith multiplying the chronological errors of the original, which is not 
unexceptionally rendered (according to ]VIr. Avdall) by the translators. 

Up to the period of Moses of Choren, the literature of Armenia was at 
a low ebb. He complains of the ignorance and indolence of his ancestors, 
aq|feihat it was necessary to have recourse to the Greeks for the ancient 
hi^ry of Armenia. Even in the country itself (says Mr. Neumann) he 
found only popular and heroic songs. He has preserved some fragments 
of these national songs in his history ; they are of a sublime, though at 
ffrst acquaintance of a singular character. 1 have been assured at the 
Mechitnristic convent at Venice, that the 'people in some of the moun- 
tainous districts of Armenia still celebrate the exploits of their ancestors by 
songs of the same kind." From this period, however, x\rmenian litcra^ 
ture took rapid strides. Men of letters multiplied ; the Armenian youth 
were sent, at the expense of government, to study in the schools of Edcssa, 
Alexandria, Athens, and Constantinople, to acquire the languages of 
Greece and Syria, and to cultivate grammar, philosophy, and history. 
Mr. Avdall has furnished a list of no less than eighteen writers of Armenian 
history between the fifth and the seventeenth century, besides two large 
historical collections by several hands ; and there arc about a dozen Arme- 
nian authors whose works arc lost. 

The work before us is a translation, with additions, of a history of Arme- 
nia by Father Michael Chamich, an Armenian of Constantinople, who, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, joined the Mukhitarian Society 
at Venice, amongst whom he distinguished himself by his learning and 
compositions. In 17H() he published a History of Armenia in three large 
quarto volunies, an abridgment of which he put forth in 1811. It is this 
abridged history that Mr. Avdall, an Armenian gentleman of Calcutta, 
ha.s translated into English, an undertaking which he has accomplished in a 
manner highly creditable to him, especially when we consider that he is a 
foreigner. Mr. Avdall complains bitterly of the sophistications of his 
author in what regards religion. In consequence of these misrepresenta^ 
tions," he observes, Father Chamich has created many opponents among^ 
the Armenians, w'ho have severely censured him for his garbled statements." 

We shall lay before our readers an outline of this very curious history. 

The Armenians are denominated Haics, or Haicans, hrom their foundery 
whose genealogy we have already mentioned, and the etymological signifi- 
cation of whose name (Haicus) is father or founder of a particular race 

* SCO his Mdmolres HUtcriquet et Ct^ogrffphique$ *ur FArindnie, ... . . .* 
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of men.*’ As ah antediluvian, he lived to^ see a large progeny around 
him ; witli them he abandoned Mesopotamia, and renouncing the authonigr 
of Belus, built a town in Armenia, and constituted a patriarchal govern* 
inejnt. Belus, endeavouring to reduce him to submission, perished in A 
desperate engagement. . Haicus successfully defended his growing. kingdom 
against subsequent assailants, and died at an advanced age, having survived 
the defeat of Belus, according to authentic accounts,” eighty years. His 
descendants, it is alleged, dispersed themselves over various parts of Asia, 
and founded states which became rich and powerful. 

This may suffice for a specimen of the early history of Armenia, com- 
prehending a period of 1779 years, from the deluge to the fall of Vahayn, 
the last of the Armenian kings, who fell in battle with Alexander the 
Great. It is amusing to observe that the battle between Haic and Belus is 
related with the utmost precision ; its locality, the manoeuvres of the com- 
batants, the arms and armour of the chiefs, and even the speech of Hflk, 
are exactly detailed. 

The second period comprehends 176 years, during which Armenia was a 
province of Macedonia. This portion of the history is very scanty of inci- 
dents. 

The next comprises 580 years, commencing at the reign of Arsaces, the 
Parthian, who threw off the yoke of the Sclcucida^, and founded the 
government of the Arsacidas. This is a very splendid part of Armenian 
history ; the monarchs of this house distinguished themselves in their wars 
with the Jews, Romans, Greeks, Persians, and other people; and during 
this period Christianity was introduced into Armenia by the mission of St. 
Thaddeus, the apostle, according to Christ’s desire. This period reaches 
below the fifth century, during which, as already mentioned, Armenian 
literature began to assume a distinct and prominent character. We subjoin 
a passage giving an account of the manner in which Maribas, a writer not 
now extant, but who is quoted by Moses Chorenensis, obtained the mate- 
rials of his history, about 150 years before Clirist. 

Valarsaces at this period, being in profound peace, expressed a desire to 
know the origin of the Armenians, who had boasted of greater antiquity than 
his nation ; also what events had taken place in their country, and the diffe- 
rent races of their princes. He searched diligently for some time, but found 
nothing recorded on these subjects, except in some few old songs, where there 
were some things related of this nature, but so obscured by allegory, that 
nothing satisfactory could be gathered from them. He at length resolved to 
consult the old Chaldean manuscripts, and for this purpose obtained the 
assistance of a very learned man, a Syrian, named Maribas Carina, which 
signifies Ibas the witty, who was quite conversant in the language of both 
Chaldeans; and Greeks. This roSn was sent by Valarsaces with a letter to his 
brother Arsaces at Nineveh, requesting the latter .to permit the bearer to exa- 
mine t^be ancient manuscripts lying there, for the purpose of extracting from 
them ; whatever might be found relating to the Armenians. Arsaces, on 
receipt of the letter, complied with the request, and even expressed pleasure 
at &e object of his brother’s search. The whole of the archives at Niiievch 
were then exposed to the inspection of Maribas. Having examined these 
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piigi^l^ N Ibiifid li fdfliiuscript id the Creek character with this Mab^U Tfm 
cscmtaitiing the annals of .ancient histdfy^ was trahslaCed frM'ChaUledfi 
into Greek bj order of Alexander the Great.” From this roaimscnpt Maribaif 
extracted, in due order, the history of Armenia, from the time of Halcus to 
that of Paroyr, and thence to the time of Vahey, and then returned to Valar- 
aaces in Nisibis. This discovery afforded a deal of joy to the king, who prel 
served the extracts with great care in his treasury. Other books having 
discovered by Marthas, containing the narrative of events to his own times, he 
added to the extracts from the manuscripts of Nineveh, others, which reiii> 
dered the history complete. ■ 

DuHiig the same period reigned the celebrated king Abgar, who^ Idtter 
to our Saviour, found in Eusebius, and tlie reply, have so often exercised 
the speculations of learned writers, l^e letter purports to be written by 
^ Abgar, tbparch of Edessa,” in Syria. In the history, he is described as 
mig of Lower Armenia, of 'which Nisibis was the capital: Edessa Was 
ihfbtiided in his dominions. Abgar is depicted by the Armenian historian as 
a prince of muscular proportions, extremely tall, of gentle manners, amiable 
^disposition, and great wisdom, excelling all his eastern contemporaries in 
talehis natural and acquired. He became acquainted with the wonders 
our Saviour was^working in Palestine by means of his courier Ananey 
(Ananias), and wrote the letter referred to, sending at the same time a 
piunter to take our Saviour’s likeness. Dr. Mosheim, though he does not 
contend for the authenticity of the letter, thinks tile story of Abgar^s 
application credible. St. Thaddeus, after the ascension of Christy was 
idespatched to King Abgar by Thomas the Apostle, aitd baptised him With 
all the people of Edessa, where he then was. Fired with zeal for the 
faith he had just embraced, Abgar wrote to Tiberius in favour of Christ, 
and many letters passed bebveen the two monarchs oti the subject of hik 
divine mission. He also wrote to Artaces, king of Persia, and to his sbH 
'Nerseh, the young king of Assyria, exhorting them to become believers id 
Christ.” Ananey, his son, apostatized to idolatry, and was miraculoOsly 
destroyed. Sanatruk, his son, also an idolator, so fat from taking wam- 
iitg by bis father’s fate, put to death St. Tlmddeus^ who had endeavoured 
to convince him of his errors. Christianity was not effectually established iii 
Ahnenia till the time of St. Gregory, the Illuminator, A.D. 302, who 
converted Tiridates and his subjects. 

In comparing the history of Father Chamich with a valuable histbrical 
sketch of the revolutions in Armenia under the reign of Arsaces II., by M. 
Saint Martin,* we perceive a good many material discordancies. M. Saint 
Mmiin places the death of Tiridates, the first Christian king of Armenia, in 
the year of Christ 314 ; Mr. Avdall, or rather Father Chamich, A.D. 34S : 
a difference of twefeity-eight years. The events in the reign of the grand- 
mdi bf Tiridates, Tiran bir Diran, who succeeded A.D. 322^ koeofdinfflb 
M. Saint Martin, A.D. 353 according to Mr. Avdall’s nutiibr, ai^ leMted 
^ diifm'ently by each, that we can scarcely believe the ' epo'dfs^ tb bS the 
ume. For example: acconding to the former, Dirkil, haring pibrs^fld 

* * Notfvu Jouriial 1^ U80> Jk Sia. . . V.’.. / 
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^ib ctiiej^ 86111a of them secretly joined wHli'ISE^por II; w 

4H|a niuned PUsak, the Armenian king’s chamberlain, entered into m; ag^r 
ment with Varaz-shahpoor, the Persian governor of Atropatena, to deliver 
his . master into the hands of Sapor. The Persian, accordingly, solicited an 
interview with Diran, which was granted, and proceeding to a district near 
the sources of the Tigris and Euphrates, he met the king on a bunting 
pwly, attended by his betrayer. . Varaz<(8hahpoor seized the king, with 
his wife and son, and deprived him of sight by passing a bnming .opal 
before his eyes : he then carried him to Sapor in Assyria. 

Father Chamich, — -who enters into some minute details respecting the 
intercourse between Tiran and Julian the Apostate (who, be says, gave 
the former, ^ as a mark of his favour and esteem, his own abominable 
fiortrait, which bore a great resemblance. to bis diabolical features”), to 
which details M. Saint Martin makes no allusion whatever, though they 
bear upon a point he is anxious to establish — ^relates the fate of the Arme- 
nian king in the following succinct manner : Shapur, not liking the terms 
of peace (offered by Valentinian*) marclied towards Greece. On approach}- 
-ing the frontiers of Armenia, he . recollected the injury he had sustained 
Jrom Tiran on the first expedition of Julian, and determined to t^e re- 
venge. Disguising his real intentions, he invited Tiran to a friendly con- 
fisrence, and on their meeting in the village of Anzukh, in the province of 
Apahunies, he upbraided him with his former treachery, and springing, upon 
him, plucked out his eyes. The Persian monarch immediatply after ordered 
him to retire to the village of Coash, .near the foot of Mount Aragaz, there 
to spend the remainder of his miserable existence.” The difference tn the 
jdates of tlie respective writers occasions some terrible anachronisms. The 
transactions between Diran and Julian, related with so much precision by 
Father Chamich, could not have taken place at all if the forroe)r reigne4 
from A.D. 322 to 836, as M. ISaint Martin states, for Julian did not 
attain the purple till A.D. 361, twenty-three years after. On the other 
Jmiid, M. Saint Martin has ascribed the declaration of war by Constan- 
tine against the Persians, and die expedition he sent against diem, to the 
(oomplaint made to him, by the Armenian chiefs, against Sapqr, for the 
eoizure of their king. This event took place, according to Father . Cha- 
^miofa, A.D. 363; whereas Constantine died tweqty-six years before ! 

This is but one slight specimen of the discord prevailing between these 
4wo authorities, in a part of Armenian history comparatively modern, luid 
■capable of being adjusted by the synchronisms of Greek writers. The 
reign of Arsaces 11^ is described so differendy by Father Chamich and M. 

Afartin (both deriving their facts from Armenian authorities) that we 
.eiuxacaroeiy select a single poiht of accordance between them.. The effect 
ifot this ooaiBict of authorities destroys our confidence in Ariacniau bistorys 
nkogethqr. 

. ' This part of the. history (the third) , brings the events both of Upper and 
.Lower Armenia down .to A.D. 426, when Artasbir or Artaces, the last ol* 
the Anacidm, was deposed by the Persian king, at. die instance of the 
Amenian nobles. 

« Valcntteian did not to the pwp.ls tiU A.p. 36 ^, 
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fourth -.piiiiodi^^.w extends to 456 yeaiu^ Arraetdllt wan 
.,||pAiterii^ by prefi^te csent by tte Kin^ of Persia, the caliphs of Bdgdady 
the Greeks. This jg, a calamitous. portion of the history; the Arme- 
jiians had to. contend .not only against political but religious antagonists. 

We see in this part,*' says Mr. Avdall, ‘‘the extraordinary struggles of 
Cbristiaaity agaihrt idolatry, -the memorable martyrdoms of the Vardanians 
and lievondiflins, the treachery of the Vasakians, the heroic bravery of the 
V^anians, and of other fai^ful Armenian chiefs, who shed their blood in 
defending their church from the profanation of the fire-worshippers, the 
Persians, and the infidel caliphs. Armenia was literally rendered a slaUgh- 
ter-house ; churches were converted into temples for the worship of fire ; 
priests were superseded by the infidel magi; clergy and laity were doomed 
to imprisonment or banishment, and exposed to the tortures of fire and the 
rack." 

The fifth period comprehends the history of the Bagratian kings. The 
Bagratians, Father Chamich tells u% were descended from Abraham by 
the line of Isaac; that is, they were of Jewish origin. During the capti^ 
vity of his race by Nebuchadnezzar, Shumbat, aa individual of this 
family, came to Armenia. One of his posterity, a Jew, named Bagarat, 
was ennobled by Valarsaces (of whom we have already made honourable 
mention) ; and his family were afterwards known by the title of. Bagra- 
trans. Ashot was the first of these Israelitish kings ; he was a man of great 
talents, and he pleased the Caliph of Bagdad, who, A.D. 8.59, invested 
him with supreme power in Armenia. Under the Bagratian *kings, who 
swayed a kind of delegated sceptre (though some affected the title of Hhahin* 
^ah, “ king of kings "), the country enjoyed a few snatches of prosjierity; 
but internal feuds and external oppressions soon embittered their state, and 
at length, the schism between the Armenian and Greek churches, and the 
political vices of the princes and nobles, led to the extinction of the 
monarchy, A.D. 1047. 

The ceremonial distinctions between the Armenian and Greek forms of 
worship were first regarded as essential in the year 944. “ These little 

variations,” says the historian, “ being invested with more importance than 
they deserved, were the occasion of an eternal disagreement between the 
two churches, which will probably go on till Christianity itself shall cease to 
exist.” 

The seventh portion of the history is occupied with the reigns of the 
Reubenian kings, beginning with Reuben I., a bold Armenian chief, re- 
lated to Gagik, the last of the Bagratian kings. He succeeded in erecting 
a little kingdom in Cilicia, A.D. 1080. The power of these petty prineee 
was limited.. They maintained a friendly intercourse with the crusaders. 

^ Armenia, during their reigns, was the scene of. internal* commotions, as 
well as of the struggles of invaders, Turks, Scythians and Tartars, Greek% 
Persians and Egyptians. The latter overturned the Reubenian monarohy 
wi^ circumstances of great barbari^, A.D. 1375. ‘‘From thisr period, 
the Armenians have been a wandering race, their glory sunk, their 
as a nation annihilated, and the fame of their ancient renown only khown 
to a few who have access to their records.” 
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Fatlier Cbamich add8 a seventh par^ expatriation of 

the Armenians^ the state of the Haioan cherdh^' tiie irruptions of Tamelr- 
lane, the cruelties of Shah Abbas, and the inroads of the Turks; which 
have reduced Armenia to what it is; ‘and:Mr. Avdall has comtnemonilted 
die events which have befallen the country and its dispersed people from’ the 
year 1780, when Father Chamich*s history closes, till 1827. Mr. AvdaB 
expresses a hope that his work will excite in the breast of Christians of 
every denomination a feeling of sympathy for the fate of his opprested 
country, and rouse the dormant embers of patriotism in tlie bosoms of his 
expatriated countrymen, to exert all their power for the regeneration of 
Armenia/’ 


MR. RICKARDS* “ INDIA.** 

To TUB Bditor. 

Sir : Having lately perused the able review of Mr. Rickards’ liidia 
in the Asiatic Journal for the present month, 1 am induced to offer a few 
remarks on the observations alleged to have been made by that gentleman 
respecting the Moofussil special commission, of which I was a member. 

The points I allude to arc those contained in the following quotation, as 
specified in page 1/39: 

It is true that the Bengal Government proposed, and even ordered, that 
compensation should in all these cases be given to the party desseised, propor- 
tioned to the value of his interest in the property resumed. But who werk 
the parties to settle and adjudge compensation ? Persons who neither kdetf, 
nor ever can know, the real value of the property to be resumed ; and wh<^ 
in addition to the errors of ignorance, may often find it impossible to satisfy 
its possessors by any thing like an equitable pecuniary consideration for tho 
loss of what they are often more attached to than life itself.” 

I shall not enter into any lengthened discussion to prove, that all govern- 
ments have clearly a right to pass remedial laws. Regulation I. of 1821, 
constituting the commission in question, was of that character; and it may 
now be stated, without much fear of contradiction, after several years’ 
experience, that the enactment has answered, to the fullest extent, the 
benevolent intentions of the framers of it, and that a most favourable im- 
pression has been made on the minds of our native subjects through the 
efiects of its operation. 

With regard to the adequacy or otherwise of tlie compensation awarded 
to the parties desseised, 1 shall merely observe, that in cases appealed,- the 
amount was frequently reduced, so, if a mistake has been made in that 
particular, those persons have the benefit of it who, generally speaking; 
had forfeited, all claim, to lenient consideration by grossly fraudulent prac- 
ticesi ^ 

I am, 8ir, &c. 

A LATE Member OF THIS Moofussil Special Commission. 

0/A Jiiae 1830. 
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il'AN^iaS^-.pp THE TIBETANS; 

' ■i : ; . . . 

PKSCaiBBO BY A CUljr»B AUTHOR. 

^Otts further extracts from the description of Tibet^ by a Chinese 
author, translated by Father Hyacinth and M. Klaproth, quoted in onr 
lartifolitihe (p. 10), are subjoined. 

FOOD. 

llie people of Tibet subsist in general on isan-pa^ beef and mutton, 
milk, cheese, &o. The dry nature of this food obliges them to take tea 
immediately after eating. For this reason, both rich and poor regard tea 
^ as the prime necessary of life. They boil the tea, and then mix with it 
butter and salt. They also eat sometimes, instead of the /san-pa^ a hash 
denominated iouha* Most commonly they do not dress the beef and 
mutton. They have no fixed hours for their meals, eating only when 
hunger requires. They cat little but often. Men and women, old and 
young, take up the food with their fingers. After the meal, they lick the 
bowl, and place it in their bosom. The beer peculiar to these barbarians 
is made from grey barley. It is weak and sourish ; and they call it tsiang. 
They make a spirit from the same grain. Men and women, during their 
intoxication, embrace each other, and laugh and sing in the streets. At 
their entertainments, the master of the liouse seats himself in the most dis- 
liu^isbed place. He does not go to meet his guests, or attend them when 
^ey depart. If the guest is of higher rank than the entertainer, he is 
pl^red %vine before the rest. The greatest compliment which can be paid 
^ a guest is to present him with some butter. Tlie opulent give entertainr 
.Mots twa or three times a month, and the poor once, nt least. The tables 
aro covered with preserves, iqiricots, grapes, and beef and mutton. Bach 
^entertainer regales his guests according to his means. 

RULES or POLITENESS. 

' Froln the kalons, tlie deV boons, the debas, down to the lowest classes, 
mlt the Tibetans take off their hats in the presence of the Dalai Lama and 
the Banjieen. They cross their arms over die heart, and put out their 
tongue rolled up to a point : this is regarded as a mark of great politeness. 
'They then let their arms fall down, stand up and cross their legs, and ap- 
proach the throne. The Dalai Lama and the Banjieen put their liaiids Oti 
their heads, which is termed receiving the benediction.'' Every person 
who presents himself to these persons should offer them a iuuuikerohief. It 
is reputed a piece of civility amongst persons of equal rank to make a 
mutual exchange of handkerchiefs. Jf a man of high rank meets one of k 
'lower condition, the latter takes off his hat, and lowering his arms, places 
'luiBself beside the other. The ghaions and the others comport themselves 
'towards the generals and other officers, civil and military, as the lower 
order of the people do towards the ghaions^ the deiboons, and the debase 

Aarriages. 

Marriages are celebrated according to the iuipoftance of the ffimilies to 
which a person is about to become allied. The degree of ^tepm enjoyed 

« See YoL 1. N. S. p.25S. 
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by A ihait is in ))roportion to his literary adquisitioiis ; by a tromah^ aicoo^ing 
to her aptitude for trade, her knowledge of ; hoiisehdld afiiiirs, and of the 
prices of commodities. Marriage between noble and wealthy families are 
managed by the intervention of a female friend. In other familifs^ after 
the young man and the girl are agreed, the former causes some of his 
relations or friends to be invited, to whom his family give handkerchiefs : 
when his parents say, ** In our family there is a fine youth, who wishes to 
become allied to the daughter of such a family.” The go-^betweetis takS 
the handkerchiefs, proceed to the residence of the young woman, and de^ 
mand her in marriage. If her family consent, they fix the day of .the 
nuptials, wdiich takes place, in the house of the lady’s relations, and tO 
which all. the relations and friends of both families are invited. The gor 
betweens then bring wine and handkerchiefs on behalf of the young man, 
whose age they declare. The rclatioas of the lady, if no objection is 
raised, drink the wine and divide the handkerchiefs amongst them, and one 
of the go-betweens attaches the ornament in turquoise mounted in gold, 
and called sedzta, to the head of the young lady, to whom presents are 
then made of tea, dresses, gold, silver, cattle and sheep. If any object 
lion is made, they do not drink the wine or take the handkerchiefs. When 
the time arrives for proceeding to seek the bride, the two families issue 
tlieir invitations. The guests arrive, bringing presents wliich augment the 
dowry, to which the relations of the bride contribute land and cattle. The 
day of the nuptials, neither carriages nor horses are used, but a tent . in 
constructed in front of tlie bride’s residence, in the midst of which ata 
placed three or four square mattresses; and then a plate of com is taken, 
the grains of which are scattered on the ground. The bride is then led bj 
the arm, and made to sit on the highest place. Her father and mother are 
near her, and the other relatives on either side, according to rank. Before 
them are put small tables covered with fruit and plates. The repast being 
over, the members of the two families take the bride by tlie arms and 
lead her on foot to the house of her intended husband : if it is far oflT, they 
conduct her thither on horseback. Grains of wheat or grey barley are 
thrown upon the bride : on this occasion the family of the wife gives handr 
kerchiefs to all the relations of the husband. When the bride has arrived 
at the Iiouse of the husband, no further presents nre made to her, but they 
take her by tlie arm and place her near the bridegroom, and they giv^ 
both wine and tea. A quarter of an hour afterwards the new n\arried 
couple sit apart, and all the relations make presents of handkerchief. 
The individuals of the highest rank who are present suspend these hand^ 
kerchiefs about the necks of the young people, whilst the latter put infto 
their bosoms, or place in a heap before them, tlie handkerchiefs which tjbey 
had received from their equals. At the end of the repast, the near ie» 
iatives take some of the meat and fruit and carry them home. Next .day, 
the relatives and entire families of the married people, clotlied mi handsomit} 
dresses, and with their necks wrapped in handkerchiefs, walk with them in 
^e ^reetSj pay a visit to near relations, and offer theni taa. and 
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drinking, they intro cirelei irith legs crossed, and ring. Tbre^ 
<faiys are thus occupied,, i^hen the marriage is oodsumniated. 

In Tibet, the women rore more robqgl than tlie men, the latter being of 
a mare delicate constitution. The women are oA;en employed in agri- 
oulturaldabours. It is hence that, sometimes, three or- four brothers of 
the same family take but a single wife amongst them. The brothers divide 
between them, according to their own agreement, the children which spring 
from this union ; and if a woman gives satisfaction to three or four brothers 
living together, she receives the epithet of accofnp/iskedf because she 
manages the family well. The women, generally speaking, carry on trade. 
She who is incapable of agricultural labours, of using her needle, weaving 
camlets, or performing other domestic labours necessary for the support of 
the family, becomes an object of universal derision. 

Adultery is considered by no. means disgraceful. If a married woman 
connects herself with a stranger, she tells her husband^ unceremoniously, 
that such a one is her lover (^ngdoo) ; the husband is no wise concerned 
about it ; and if husband and wife are, in other respects, satisfied with each 
other, they continue to live together in harmony. Sometimes tfie matri- 
monial tie subsists, when both parties follow their inclination, the husband 
and the wife each choosing a lover. 

. New-bom children are not bathed immediately on their birth ; but the 
mother, as soon as the child comes into the world, licks its eyes; on the 
iiutd^ day she rubs the body with butter, and exposes it to the sun. A few 
days after she ceases to suckle it, and gives it a species of soup made of 
roasted meat. When the child grows up, if a boy, he is taught to write, 
to reckon, and to follow some employment; if a girl, she is instructed in 
the knowledge of weights, in trading, spinning, and making phrouhy but 
not to sew. 

Children of both sexes arc brought up together (that is, they are not, as 
in. China, kept in separate apartments). The birth of a daughter is re- 
garded as a particular good fortune. As the priests arc much respected, 
the majority of the children of both sexes devote themselves to a monastic 
life : this is the chief cause of the small population of Tibet. 

FUNF.RALS. 

At H’lassa, when a man dies, his head is forced into contact with his 
knees, the liands arc placed between the legs, and the body is kept in this 
attitude by cords ; the corpse is then clothed in the ordinary dress of the 
deceased, and put into a leathern sack or a pannier. Men and women 
lament the deceased, after having suspended the body by means of cords 
to a beam. 

Lamas are invited to say prayers, and according to the means of the 
party, butter is carried to the temples to be burned before the holy images : 
a' liioiety of the effects left by the deceased person is given to the temple of 
Botfda ; the other moiety is appropriated to the lamas who are invited to 
say prayeis- — that is, in giving them tea and in other disbursements on their 
# .^^eeouni^ so dAt the relatives of the deceased obtain nothing. A few days 
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afler the death of the person, the body is carried on shoulders to the place 
of the cutters, who, fastening it to a stone pillar,' cut up the corpse into 
small pieces, which they giVe to dQ||s to eat ; this is called terrestrial burial. 
With respect to the bones, they arc pounded in a stone mortar, and "mixed 
with roasted meal ; of this they make balls which are thrown to the dogs, 
cr given to vultures; this celestial burial. These modes of* inter- 
ment are considered as very desirable.* These cutters of the dead have a 
cleba as their chief. The expense of this cutting up of a body amounts, 
- at the very least, to some tens of silver pieces (each worth about Is. Eng- 
lish). The bodies of those who have no money are cast into the water; 
this is called aquatic burtaly and is regarded as a misfortune. 

When a lama dies, the body is burnt, and an obelisk is raised to him. 
When a poor man dies, his relatives and friends club together for the sup- 
port of his family. At the death of a wealthy individual, they carry 
handkerchiefs and console the relations and family: they also send tea 
and wine. 

The mourning ceremony consists in the men and women not appearing 
in ornamented habits for one -liundred days, and not combing their hair or 
washing themselves : the females wear no ear-rings or necklaces. The 
opulent sometimes summon lamas to recite prayers for the soul of the de- 
ceased : all this concludes at the end of a year. CIcncrally speaking, young 
people are respected in Tibet, whilst old men are but little regarded. Sick 
people arc shunned ; and the death of an individual in war is considered as 
a subject of exultation for the whole family. 

EDIFICES. 

The Tibetan houses arc generally built of rude stone, and have several 
stories. In the houses of the great the apartments are decorated with hand- 
some sculptures. The inferior people and the inhabitants of the country 
commonly construct their huts on the dcclivityof mountains, in order to be 
near both wood and water. The nomade tribes dwell, for the most part, 
in tents of black felt. In ITlassa there are edifices so vast that they 
could contain several hundred persons. The great houses of the public 
officers, built in the plain, arc named ka, and those of stone, which are 
near the mountain, are called d::ong. The latter are strong places, and 
are tenanted by the debas and chiefs. 

MEDICINES. 

The principal agent in Tibetan medicine is divination, of the same cha- 
racter as tliat of China, by means of the tortoise and the chi. The pre- 
parations of the Tibetan physicians are not, however, the same as those of 
the Chinese. Part of the drugs are the product of their own country, and 
some are received from Europe. They neither cook them nor mix them, 
but administer them in pills and powder. They examine the patient’s pulse, 
and then state the remedy . They feel the pulse, whilst holding at the same 
time the patient’s left hand in their right, and his. right hand in their left, 
if the disorder is serious, they employ drugs ; if it is slight, they rub the 

• See VoU 1. N.S. p. 26fi. 
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body of the patient with butter, and expose it to the sun. When the 
■weather is dark and misty, they cover the patient with sheets of paper, 
and perfume or rather smoke him by burning pine leaves. Whether the 
malady be slight or otherwise, they make a point of sending for lamas or 
isio-bas (married priests, not resident in convents) to recite prayers; and 
they make little boys and girls sing hymns to drive away the disorder. 

TRADE. 

Commerce, in the western countries, differs from ours (in China) ; it is 
curiously conducted, especially in respect to the regulations for the markets. 
In Tibet, magistrates, appointed for that purpose, exercise a peculiar ju- 
risdiction : they liave some analogy to the establishment of inspectors of 
markets under the dynasty of Chow. In respect to the arts, the sculpture 
of the Tibetans excites admiration. This art here disputes w'ith nature 
herself: it is carried to a higher degree of perfection than in any other 
country. 

The circulation of H'lassa, in trade, is a silver coin (worth about Is.) 
bearing a Tibetan inscription, with arabesque designs. The silver money 
is exchanged into copper. The chief articles of commerce arc raw silk of 
the country, fine w'ool, woollen cloths, phrouh^ scented sticks made in the 
country, stuffs, provisions, such as raisins, nuts, peaches, and other in- 
digenous productions. The men and women, in Tii)et, pursue trade : 
instead of being exhibited in shops, the goods are exposed upon double 
cloths stretched upon the ground. The silk stuffs are not made in the 
countfy, but are imported from China. The trafiic is carried on chiefly 
by women ; the men are tailors or shoemakers. A mongst the foreign 
merchants are many Mahommedans (from India) and Bokharians : the 
former trade in precious stones, pearls, and white cotton cloth. 'I'he Bok- 
harians sell phrouhf embroidered stuffs of Tibet, and Cashmere shawls. 
These are brought from Boutan, Nepal, India, &c. The itinerant mer- 
chants carry on a trade also in the bezoar which is found in the stomach of 
the ox, and assafoetida. There is always a deba in the markets, who 
verifies prices and adjusts disputes. The foreigners themsalvcs, who come 
hither to carry on trade, have their superintendant, who inspects their 
goods. 

ARTISTS. 

The stone-cutters and furniture makers in Tibet have reached the highest 
degree of perfection. The articles made of metal, as well as the head- 
ornaments of the fema]e.s, do not yield to those we have in China. Their 
images representing men and plants are excellent imitations of nature. 

Father Hyacinth observes, in respect to the last opinion of the Chinese 
author, that the articles from Tibet which he saw at Peking (sent as trinkets 
ty the Dalai I«ama, and therefore probably the most favourable specimens 
of Tibetan art), could not sustaih a comparison witli those of Europe : 
yet they evinced more skill than might have been expected from the semi- 
aavage condition of the Tibetan people. 
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COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

To the £i>itoa. 

Sm : The utility of a more speedy method of communication between Great 
Britain and her highly important colonies in Hindustan has long been apparent 
to those who have turned their attention to the subject, and is, I believe, 
every day forcing itself on the attention of those who arc in any way connected 
with the East-Indies, either from commercial transactions, or from having 
near and dear relations in those distant regions, more and more imperatively. 

It is certainly rather strange, when we consider the innumerable improve- 
ments that have been effected by British skill and British capital, even in the 
most remote corners of the globe, since the commencement of the present 
century, that as yet no attempt has been made to effect a junction of the 
Arabian Gulf and the Mediterranean — a junction which every one who has 
ever cast his eyes on the map of the world, must have sceu to be pregnant 
with the highest and most indubitable advantages to England. Why,” one 
is tempted to exclaim, do we still persist in voyaging round the dangerous 
Cape of Storms, on all occasions, when a canal of a few miles in length 
through the Isthmus of Suez would shorten the distance into less than a third, 
and reduce the dangers of the passage in an incalculable degree?” This ques- 
tion, I am afraid, may be more easily asked than answered. There can be no 
objection on the score of the impracticability of the scheme, for vestiges 
enough yet remain to show that the ancients actually executed it, although 
they knew nothing of the beautiful modern invention of locks, and the thousand 
and one other contrivances of mechanical ingenuity in the science of canal 
cutting: I have often heard it triumphantly urged as an insurmountable obstacle 
to the proposed union, that the Red Sea and the Mediterranean are on far 
different levels. But, in reality, what objection is this? Can any person 
entertain it for a moment who has seen that truly national work, the Caledo- 
nian Canal, or even an ordinary navigable cut ? 

1 ht>pe, therefore, that, as the work is evidently so practicable, and as its 
immense importance cannot be denied^ a company will be immediately formed 
to carry it into execution. There is no doubt, that if the project were once 
put in motion by a few powerful individuals, subscriptions would pour rapidly 
in, both from Great Britain and India, so that there would be no want of 
funds, especially as there would be so undeniable and fair a prospect of a 
princely remuneration for the capital expended : and, as to time, what time 
can be more propitious than the present, when we are at peace with all the 
world, and when Egypt is under the sway of a prince as liberal, if not as 
wcfl-inforrncd, as any of the monarchs of civilized Europe. 1 sincerely hope 
that this hint will not be suffered to drop into oblivion, but that it may be the 
means of, as it were, bringing India thrice as near to ourselves as it has been 
heretofore. Whoever may take it up, shall receive all the humble assistance it 
may be in my power to give ; and I hope, Mr. Editor, will also be enabled to 
calculate with certainty on the powerful support of your pen and influence. 

But even before this splendid scheme could be effected, a very great improve- 
ment might be made in the carrying of letters, if not passengers, to India ; an 
improvement which is so vast and so easy, that it ought to be made at once; 
especially as the invention of steam navigation would give such extraordinary 
facilities to it. Might not a regular line of packets be established to carry des- 
patches from London, Portsmouth, or Falmouth, to Alexandria, or Suez, 
thence by land across the desert to some port on the Red Sea (if not so high 
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as Suez itself, at least to Kosseir), where the Enterprize, or some other Indian 
steamer, might be in waiting with, on its part, despatches from Bombay, to be 
forwarded the same way across the isthmus, and then each packet start on its 
return to its own port, so as thus to establish a constant and rapid communica- 
tion between the two countries, so long wanted, and now so imperatively 
called for ? Something of this kind, I had hoped, was about to take place 
when I heard that H.M.S. steamer Meteor was ordered to proceed to Alexan- 
dria with the mail ; but, alas ! it appears that, for the future, she is only to go 
as far as Malta, so that little good may be looked for from that source. Besides, 
were the proper measures taken in Asia to receive and forward the mail with- 
out delay ? I am afraid not. 

Hoping that the present year may not pass away without strenuous exertion 
to effect the improvements I have suggested (though I by no means lay any 
claim to being the first who has done so), and that the insertion of these few 
remarks in the Asiatic Journal will contribute to arouse public attention to the 
immense importance of the subjc^ct, 

lam. Sir, &c. 

JunelMh^ 1830. Anglo-Indianijs. 


THE FAMILY OF NOAH. 

Th£ following are the names of the sons of Japhet and of Corner, as they 
appear in the Hebrew text and the different versions of the Genesis. It is 
Copied from a table given in Potocki*s Histoire Primitive des Peuples de la 
Russicm 


SONS OF JAPHET. 


, Hebr. 

Syr. 

Chald. Par. 

Samar. 

Septuag. 

Arab. 

Rabb. Sfidiaa 

Gomer 

Gomor* 

Gomer 

Gomer 

Gamer 

Jamer 

Tork II 

Magog 

Magog 

Magog 

Magog 

Magog 

Majooj 

Yajooj 

Madai 

Meclai 

IVIadai 

Madai 

Madoi ^ 

Madai 

Mahut 

Javan 

Javan 

Javan 

Javan 

Jovan and 

Yuvan 

Yoonmiah 





Elisa 



Thubal 

Thubil t 

Thoubal 

Thoubal 

Thol>el 

Tubal 

Seen 

Moshokh 

Moshokh 

Meshekh 

Moshekh 

Mosok 

Moshek 

Khorassan 

Thiras 

Thiras- 

Thiras 

Thiras 

Teiras § 

Tiras 

Pilaris 



SONS OF GOMER. 



Ashkenetz 

■ Ashkenetz 

Ashkenetz 

Askenas 

Asclmnaz 

Ishkenaz 

Sakalibah 

Riphath 

Diphar 

Riphath 

Riphad 

Riphath 

Riphaths 

Pharanjah 


Thogormah Thogormah Togarmah Thogarmah Tliorgama Tujarmali Yaijan 


* Ibid, Comer. 


t Ibid. Tbubel- Ibid. Modaim. § Ibid. Tins. I Ibid. Jamor. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CONJECTURES. ’ 

No. II. 

The Sanskrit^ or that older dialect on which it was artificially con- 
structed, possessed a decided influence over the whole Indo- Germanic tribe 
of languages, from whence arose that analogy which we discover between 
it, the Greek, the Latin, and most of the European tongues. But it 
will be difficult to determine whether the Zend, and the Pehlvi, or the 
Sanskrit, exhibited the strongest marks of coincidence with them ; because, 
of the two former, too little remains to enable us to complete the analogy. 
Where these fail, the latter frequently assists us ; and a** all three were cog- 
nate dialects, wc are fully authorized in availing ourselves of its assistance. 
Hence wc discover a wonderful similitude between many parts of the sacred 
language of India and the Gothic and Celtic tongues : this similitude, how- 
ever, belongs to the Median and ancient Persian dialects, and was the 
natural result of the Asiatic origin of our ancestors, and is merely distin- 
guishable in the Sanskrit on account of the relation which subsisted between 
it and the Zend. 

The Asaa of the Edda and the Asiatic ancestors of the Druids, of whom 
mention is made in the Myvyrian Archjeology, spoke, therefore, dialects 
which were cognate to tliese, which became altered, modified, and incor- 
porated with other tongues, during the various wanderings of the people 
who spoke them : of this fact, the admixture of Hebrew terms in the Celtic 
is an incontestiblc proof, the grammar remaining perfectly distinct from tlie 
Hebrew. It may, indeed, be reasonably supposed that these words were 
borrowed from the Phoenicians. Still, however, in the roots, in certain 
religious phrases, in the mythology, and other particulars, the original 
Asiatic sources remain clearly recognizable. 

^ ^ 

By .some the name of the Druid has been derived from or y 
q,d. ‘‘ a contemplative man;” by others froni^the Welsh drud^ an ab- 
solver of sins;”* by Mr. Davies, on the authority of Taliesin, from dar 
uxifi gwyddy “a superior or chief-priest;” by Vallanccy, from the Persian 
jljj J , a good and holy man ” (in which he is evidently mistaken, since 

implies ^‘a hypocrite,” like in Sanskrit) ; and by Sir Wm. 

Ouseley, from the Persian y *‘a good man,” or the Arabic root 

But I suspect the word to have been originally the same as the modern 
Persian ® dervish ” (in its primary sense, *^an indigent man ”), 

because, in Sanskrit the corresponding word is written , and 

may in the Zend have been still more closely approximated to tlie Celtic 
orthography. A dervish is defined in the Farhang of Seruri to be one 
who abandons the world, and devotes himself to piety and abstinence, 
which was the characteristic of all the priests of this order.* But it may 

* See the Celtic Druids, by G. Higgins, Esq. 
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also be as satisfaotorily deduced from (t kly. ** understandiii^r, wisdom," 

and rady “ to speak, or utter should, however, the Irish form 

drui be the true Celtic, Sir Wm. Ouseley's etymology, to which may be 
added the Sanskrit dhtroy " a wise or learned man," will approach 

the nearest to it. 

The OvecTtif of Strabo, the Euvates of Ammianus Marcellinus, are 
manifestly detected in the Sanskrit vadisa (the vales of the 

Romans), learned and virtuous man, a sage, a seer, or prophet." 
Cicero also records another order, whom he names Saronides, and Diodorus 
Siculus i if the former title bo correct, it seems to have survived in 

suriHy ** a pundit, a wise man ;" if the latter, to have been com- 

o 

pouoded of sarvOy all," and d'hyaiy “ to meditate, to reflect 
on a thing." 

Further, we observe, that one of the Celtic names of the sun was 
aesavy* which in Irish means to kindle a fire:" this name we incoiitro- 

vertibly discover in the Sanskrit ^ asira, which implies both *‘fire " 

and ‘Uhc sun;" besides which, this deity was denominated dia and log/i : 

the one is d^vOy a god," the other the well-known word 
loiay in its sense of ^^an element," or of a division of the universe." 
Eircy Eirimiy EireaUy or Eirin was the name of one of the Celtic god- 
desses; ^ ird is one of those of the Hindu goddess of speech ; Ceara'f 
Qt CearaSy that of another deity, is interpreted by an old commentator to 
signify **fire;" and in Sanskrit Aara is a sunbeam, a ray of light" 

(to which kirana may be added) : this god is also called Daghda 

or Daghdae, which is evidently dagdha, « burnt or scorched by 

the sun, or fire and crom, “ powerful,” which is kramoy 

" strength." The names of his daughters} w ere " Brid or Brity the 
goddess of poetry, and Ceachty goddess of medicine his brother was 
Oghmay the inventor of the alphabet, and his children, Mithr or Midvy 
** the rays of the sun." Among the Hindus yve remark B'haratay 

among the names of the goddess of speech, and B'haralay that 

of the inventor of the Indian drama, as well as of tJie sage whose devo- 
tions brought the goddess of poetry from heaven. That of ceacht 'ys. 

doubtful : could it have been deduced from - sikshy to acquire 

science," whence knowledge in general acquired by study is denominated 
sikshd? That ol oghmut^^n Wm. Jones has .shown to have been 
agama, and Uiai of midr or milhr was mihiray *^the 


* Sec the Cc/lic Druids. 


i Ibm. 


t Ibm. 
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sun/' — in modern Persian in Zend mithra. The dniidical noth may 
be easily retraced in naiha, which enters into the epithets of several 

of the Hindu gods; but as the Gaelic word is explained as science/' it 
may possibly have been confounded with nithf to guide, to 

teach ” (according to Rosen) : the correspondence between the names of 
this divinity and of the ^Egyptian nei/h is apparent. 

One of the most formidable of the gods revered by tlie Irish Druids was 
called Samhan, or Balsab,* at whose annual solemnity the living inter- 
ceded for those w'ho had died in the preceding year. We can, therefore, 
scarcely err in pronouncing him to have been Sat?tarfa, or Yama, 

the Hindu Pluto, and his title Bahab, unless the first syallablc be the 
Hebrew may also be derived from ball, “ a religious offering 

or sacrifice," and m sava, ‘^a corpse." Mr. Higgins+ remarks,, that 
the learned have been in great difliculty about the origin of the names 
Samhan (or Saman) and Ksmun, both of whom ^^are gods of death:'* 
eonsecpicntly, as the latter title proceeded from asmanta, 

death," it is certain that both etymologies are correct. 

The ancients were at a loss to comprehend the meaning of Cabin*, whose 
title has been deduced from the Phoenician or Hebrew, DHOD, although it 
would have been better to have derived it from the Arabic or Syriac. This 
name was not unknown to the Druids, for an old Irishj: glossary calls Samhan, 
cabur; and it is not improbable, that the source may exist in the Sanskrit 

gaVhira^ ** deep, impenetrable," as the term is used in very meta- 
phorical senses. Mr. Higgins appears to imagine, that the word 
kamhj " a learned or wise man," may have had some connection with the 
epithet ; but this could scarcely have been the case. The chief argument in 
favour of the Semitic derivation of the Cabiri is, that Sydic, according to 
Eusebius and Sanconiatho, was their father, or chief, which seems to have 
been the Hebrew or the Arabic ^ Juip : but, notwithstanding this 

strongly presumptive evidence, the name may also be derived from fw 
shidhf *‘to be initiated, to complete a series of mystical observances," 
with the affix aka^ which would afford a far better interpretation. 

In the Irish dialect of the Celtic, it is actually written Seadhac." 

The more accurately we examine the Celtic remains, the more evidently 
may proofs of the Asiatic origin of tiieir theology be discerned. In the 
Irish § Chodiay God, who cannot but recognize the Persian and 

? or, as Mr. Higgins has observed, in the Celtic Bud^ the Indian 
BuddCha; in their CaUy — Chandra^ or the moon ; in their mystic omh^ the 
equally mystic dm ; and in JBsar , — Iswara ? But we may go farther, and 
extend the analog to tlieir religious terms : for, their tolmeh or perforated 


• Cf. OAU Dr, 
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stones, through %vhich tlic initiated passed^ seem to have taken their name 
from lala^ hole or chasm," and ^0][ mu7iy to vow;" — their 
logan-stones seem to have been deduced by their Asiatic ancestors from 
‘‘to move, to go limpingly and their cromlehs or cromleachsy 

from cronty a title of one of their gods, and lekhay “ a deity 

besides otlicr coincidences, which might be cited, exhibiting too great ana- 
logies to be accounted fortuitous. 

But the most singular vestige of Asiatic remains among the Druids is 
yet to be produced. In one of Taliesin’s odes — a circumstance which I 
noticed some years since — four lines occur, which the bard ascribes to the 
ancestors of his race. They are 

Brit hi Brilhoiy 
Nu oes H it ediy 
Briihi Brithauaiy 
Sych ediy edi euroi. 

. The ode relates to the procession of Hu Gadarn, who, in the Asiatic 
Researches y has been referred to Prithu-raja, of whose name the CVdtic 
Title is in fact a close translation ; and these lines are quoted as parts of an 
ancient hymn, which was sung on the occasion. "I'lie singularity is, that 
each word has its counterpart in the Sanskrit, but tliat the orthographical 
rules of the Sanskrit grammar have not been observed, whence it becomes 
deduciblc, that the lines belonged to some Median or Indian dialect, with 
whose grammar they may have been in strict accordance. Writing them, 
therefore, in a crude state, without regard to the euphonic rules of the 
Hindu grammarians, we may not only perceive their almost absolute iden- 
tity with the quotation in Taliesin, but may also obsen e, that they continue 
the sense and allusions of the preceding distich. 

^rfv 

O Sovereign of the Earth ! (IJu Gadarfi) 

In ships be thou conductor ! 

O sovereign of Britain ! 

Be (our) friend ! be (our) commander ! 

Here, it is to be observed, that is one of the titles of Budd'ha, 


with whom the Celtic antiquarians have identified Hu Gadam, and that, 
although this construction is contrary to the elegance of the Sanskrit, it is 
conformable to that of the Zend, .which. was unpolished, .and allowed one 
vowel to open upon another without the blending of* semi- vowels. * It is 
also to be recollected, that if the terms can be discovered in the Sanskrit, 

• BrithaiwS probably implies Britain ; it might also be O sovereign, conduct (us) ! 
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it is presumptive that they likewise existed in tlie Zend or some of its dia- 
lects, in which, if the particular dialect could be determined, the resem- 
blance would appear still more striking than it now appears, although the 
^Sanskrit is written without regard to the grammatical laws of permutation ; 
for, w'hcre the branch of that family of languages, to which these lines 
appertained, caniK)t be positively designated, they cannot be so satisfactorily 
retraced as by citing the corresponding words in their most uncultivated forms!. 
Hut even as they arc now cxhibitetl, combined with the other examples, 
they are sulKcient to demonstrate the fact, that traces of an Asiatic descent 
still survive in the remains of the Celts. 

D. G. Wait. 


MOUNTAINEERS OF CHINA. 

It is well known, that in several of the provinces of China there arc moun- 
taineers blit pjirtiall}', and some not at all, subject to the Chinese government. 
"J'lie diderent families, or tribes, eighty in number, are distinguished by a great 
variety of names, and considerable diHcrcncc in their customs, dress, and 
manners. 

1st. The Yay^toio mountaineers. — These are fond of fighting. In agriculture 
they use no cattle. The women braid their hair on the top of their heads, and 
wear a bonnet in the shape of a fan, ornamented with silver thread. It is fas- 
tened w'ith long pins, fashioned like a guitar. Double rings arc suspended 
from their cars, and they wxar several large rings round their necks. Their 
-clothes are short, with an embroidered border at the edge. In marriage it is a 
fixed rule that sister’s daughters should marry brother’s sons. If the bride- 
groom be unable to pay the dowry, the bride’s parents wait till the children 
that may be born shall he able to pay it. If the uncle have no sons, the niece 
iiiiist still be given to him, that he may provide a husband for her. The uncle 
pays the dowry, and the niece becomes his, and it depends on his will whether 
-ever she be married or not. 

2d. The Tsin^-cku7ig mountaineers. — They bind their heads with blue cloth, 
and wear blue garments, from which circumstance they derive their name. 
They pound together the bones of cows, horses, dogs, and fowls, and mix the 
mass with pounded rice- when this becomes .sour and stinking, they deem it 
excellent food. The women arc fair, and excel in embroidering with the necdlc- 
They are skilful at chess, and delight in playing at liand-balL Their parents 
connive at their illicit intercourse, but they fear their brothers. When they 
marry, the dowry consists of cattle and liquors. They are ignorant of letters. 

3d. The Tsang-cJiuk-lutng mountaineers live in the province of Kwei-Chow. 
Their young women all wear white. The married women wear a square cap 
of fine cloth, and tie their hair behind in the form of a tail hanging down, about 
a cubit long: they rub it with hog’s lard, which makes the smell very ofibnsive. 
When kindred congratulate each other, the visiter takes a jar of liquor on his 
back, leads a sheep in hts hand, and binds several suits of raiment round him. 
Presenting these he boasts of his riches. The bodies of the dead are burnt^ 
and the residue of the bones interred. 

In one of the dens, husbands nurse the infants, and Uie wives go forth to 
laboiu*. A dying relative has his neck wrenched round, that he may see those 
who come after him. Another is greatly devoted to Budhism, and spends 
days and n%hts in orgies to Melih Budb.^ 

• From the Osnttm RegUter, 
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PnOCKKDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Hotiftl Asiaiic Socicfj/t ATomintf^ June 18«t0. — The seventh anniversary 

meeting of this Society was held this day. 

Ill the absence of the president, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Oiiselcy, Bart., 
vice-president, took the chair. 

The acting secretary (Colonel Broughton) proceeded to read the Council’s 
report of the Society’s progress during the past year. The report is as follows : 

'*1. Upon tlie occasion of again meeting the inemhers of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, for the purpose of laying before them a 
general statement of the affairs of the institution, and reiitlering an account of 
their own proceedings during the past year, the Council have the satisfaction 
of being able to congratulate them on the jirogressivc prosperity of the 
Society'. 

“ 2. The auditor's report will be read to yon, from which it will appear, that 
if the Society cannot be called rich from accuniulatcd funds, it may at least 
be considered flourishing; inasmuch as the operations of the current year were 
commenced with a clear balance of .£131. 18s. 7d., nnenciiinbercd with any 
debt, while there is a fair prospect of a still larger snnri remaining in hand at 
its close. The Council trust, therefore, that you will give them credit for a 
not unthrifty management of your nflairs ; by which, without shrinking from 
expenditure when they considered it justly called for, they have been able to 
bring the yearly expenses within the limits of an income, the continuance of 
which may be fairly calculated upon. 

“ 3. The Council have to announce that an oflicial intimation has becii 
received of the incorporation of the two literary societies of Madras, under 
the dcsiignation of “ The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliary of the Royal 
Asiatic Society and of the acceptance, the Society so incorporated, of 
the terms proposed by this Society, and its union with it. 

4* The Society has sustained the loss, during tlie year that has passed, of 
several of its friends and patrons, by death and other causes* Among them it 
will particularly lament that of Major James Rcnncll, the illustrious and philo- 
sophic geographer of India, who has now closed a life protracted beyond thiT 
usual span of mortality, and devoted, even to its latest hour, to the ardent 
and indefatigable pursuit of knowledge; and that of Mr. Wilbcrforce, who, 
the meeting will hear with regret, assigns increasing infirmities as a reason for 
retiring from the active occupations of a life dedicated to the service of his 
fellow-creatures. 

** 5. To counterbalance the losses now alluded to, the Council have the 
satisfaction to announce the accession of one honorary, three corresponding, 
twenty foreign, seven non-resident, and twentj'-nine resident members ; making 
a total of sixty additional members, and a clear increase of forty-three, sinbe 
tlie last annual meeting. Among these are included the names of H.H. the 
Pasha of Egypt, whose liberality in the endowment of collies and support of 
a certain number of bis subjects while acquiring the improvements of every 
branch of science in the different countries of Europe, as well as in cultivating 
generally a taste for literature and the arts among his people, appealred to the 
Council a just ground for recommending his Highness for the distinction of 
honorary member of the Society; while those of General Count Paskewitch 
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L^rivnnski, tlic Baron van der Capellan, his KxceMency the Ainerican Minister, 
Professors Chnrinoy and Wilken, General Count de Boigne, the Abbe Bellunti, 
Mr. Washington Irving, and iimny others of celebrity and reputation among 
the learned of the Continent and the New World, have been added to the list 
of foreign nienibcrs. That of corresponding members exhibits the addition of 
those of Don Nicholas Pereira, in Ceylon ; Lieut. Rowlandson, of the College 
of Fort St. George ; and Dr. Waitz, in Java. 

“ 6, Two reports of the Committee of Correspondence will be found in the 
appendix ta the fasciculus of the Transactions now in course of publication. 
The learned and talented chairman of that Coiiunittec will have the honour 
of addressing you personally in explanation of its proceedings during the past 
year, when it will appear that its attention has been zealously turned to the 
investigation of the history, religion, and habits of that interesting people the 
Parsces of Persia and Bombay, as well as of the Afglians, the Jews of Cochin,, 
and the Arabs of tlie Malabar coast; to the proceedings, as far as they relate 
to literature and education, of the Roman missionaries throughout Asia, to 
the geography of the three great rivers of India, the Ganges, the Indus, and the 
Brahmaputra; and to the elucidation of the interesting circumstances which' 
attended the intercourse that subsisted in the earliest ages between Arabia, 
Egypt, Abyssinia, and Ceylon. 

“ 7- The Council have always been accustomed to regard with great interest,, 
the formation of a library and iiiuscuin, as specially tending to promote and. 
extend the general objects of the Society. They iiave therefore much satis- 
faction in announcing to you that both these departments have, during the 
past year, been increased by many splendid and valuable donations. A detailed 
list of these contributions, with a specification of the names of those friends of 
the institution who have presented them, will, agreeably to the rules of the 
Society, appear in the Ap|)cndix ; but the Council cannot deny themselves the 
satisfaction of thus publicly acknowledging the obligations which the Society 
in an especial inatincr owes to the following bodies and individuals for their 
magnificent and iiUcrestiiig donations.” (As these have all been noticed in 
onr reports of the Society’s general meetings, on the occasion of their being 
presented, it is uiinecessury to repeat them here; among them,: however, w’C 
may observe, particular notice is taken of the donations of II. R. II. Abbas 
Mirza, the Hon. Kast-India Company, Lady RaiTle.s, Mrs. licber. Sir George 
Staunton, Mr. Davis, Mr. Baber, Colonels Hopkinson, Harriot, and Briggs, 
the College Council of Fort William, &c, &c. The report then continues.) 
** The Council must not here omit to notice a valuable addition made to the 
miiseuiii by Mr. Broughton, of a monumental stone procured by the late Consul 
General in Egypt, Mr. Salt, during his travels in Egypt and Abyssinia, con- 
taining an inscription in the ancient Cufic character, so perfect and legible as 
to adniit of a complete copy and translation being made by a member of the 
Society, Mr. Haugbton, eminent for his skill and acquirements in Eastern 
languages. The Council still hope to be able to add this very curious docu- 
ment to the present part of the Trans€ictions ; and will therefore only hero 
observe that the inscription bears date nearly 800 years ago (A.H. 4.30), and 
may therefore be considered, as ^ar as they are aware, the most ancient monu- 
mental inscription existing in so perfect a form. 

. “8. The library of the Society now exhibits a collection of nearly 900 printed 
works in various languages, comprehending books upon. almost every branch 
of Oriental literature and science. A very perfect classed catalogue of that 
collection has. been compiled, with an alphabetical index, hi a. manner highly 
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cre<fitabfe to the compiler, Mr. Walker, one of the junior officers of the So- 
ciety, calculated to render the contents of the library more easily available for 
those who may resort to it for the purposes of reference or research. A copy 
of this catalogue will be inserted in the Appendix for the use of the inenibers, 
and a certain number of copies will be printed for circulation among the learned 
and scientific societies in this kingdom and on the Continent. 

** 9. The Council have taken measures for the formation of similar catalogues 
of the Museum and of the collection of MSS., as well those in Arabic, 
Persian, Sanscrit, and Chinese, as in the languages of Europe. Works which 
will undoubtedly require some time to complete, but which, when completed^ 
will tend to class the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society among the most 
iraluable and important of those existing, devoted to Oriental subjects. 

** 10. The Council have the pleasure to lay before the meeting a copy of the 
second part of the second volume of the Society’s Tramactions. Some cir- 
cumstances have occurred unexpectedly to delay the printing of tlie Appendix, 
and, of course, its distribution. The Council hope, however, that in a few 
da^'S the numbers will be put in circulation among the members ; and they 
trust that, on a perusal of its contents, it will be considered as interesting, 
and oalculated to maintain the character of the Society among the learned 
engaged in similar studies and pursuits. To • one article in particular the 
Council are anxious to attract attention. They allude to the plates of the 
Arabian globe, and the able memoir illustrating it, of the learned Oriental 
scholar. Dr. Dorn. This curious relic of the early arts of Arabia, which ha» 
been deposited with the Society by one of its ol^st and most distinguished 
supporters, the Governor of Bombay, was presented to him, as the most 
precious testimonial he could oiler of the esteem and regard of himself and 
his people, by the Archimandrite, or religious chief of the Bohras^ a sect 
found in considerable numbers throughout the Rajpoot states, where they 
carry on extensive mercantile transactions, and who offer in themselves an 
object of curious and interesting research. This vencral)lc chief stated to Sir 
John Malcolm that the Bvkras were the dir^t descendants of the followers of 
the Sheikh ul Jabal, the celebrated * Old Man of the Mountains that they 
had settled in Persia, and had brought the globe in question with them when 
they sought refuge in Hindustan from the persecution they encountered in that 
country. It is earnestly to be hoped that a more detailed account of the 
globe itself, and of its former possessors, which has been promised by Sir J. 
Malcolm, will not be forgotten when that gentleman shall again have found 
leisure in the retirement of his native country, to resume those studies and' 
pursuits which more immediately connect him with this Society. 

^*11. The Council have frequently expressed their sentiments respecting origi- 
nal communications. On the present occasion, they have to acknowledge the 
receipt of many on subjects of great interest as well as entertainment; but they 
gladly avail themselves of the opportunity again to urge upon the considera- 
tion of those members in particular, whose studies, acquirements, or vocations 
have qualified them in a special manner to contribute such papers, and upon 
the members in general, that it is by a constant supply of such contributions 
that the reputation, if not the very existence, of the Society, must be mainly 
supported : and they would add, that it must be in the power of many indU 
viduals, especially of such as have resided for any time in the East, to con- 
tribute the result of their personal observations in such a shape, as if they be 
not calculated to stand the ordeal of deliberate criticism in the printed Trans-^ 
^c/ioiir, may yet afford an hour’s entertainment in the meeting room ; and so^ 
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• 

by amushig and gratifying curiosity^ contribute very materially to the'weliare 
of the Society. 

“ A Committee has been appointed to revise the r^ulations of the Society, 
and to propose such alterations of the old, or additions of new laws, as might 
appear to be desirable. The alterations, however, proposed by that Com- 
juittcc are merely verbal ; and they have recommended ’Only the adoption- of 
one new regulation in addition to those which have already received the sanc- 
tion of a general meeting. This new article, which will be submitted for your, 
decision, is merely intended to regulate, by a recorded law, what has in 
practice been long acted upon, viz, the admission of the public to view the 
Society’s museum. The Council are anxious to make this indulgence moro 
generally known, because they have reason to believe, from the increased 
number of visitors who have resorted during this year to the museum, and 
the satisfaction expressed by the individuals, including persons of the higliest 
rank, who have so visited it, that it is well calculated to advance the great, 
objects of the Society, by attracting and gratifying public attention and 
curiosity. 

** In conclusion, the Council have only to entreat the continued support of 
the friends of the Society, and again to urge the hearty and active co-operation 
of its nieiiibcrs, as the only but certain means by which its increasing pros- 
perity may be confidently anticipated, and the Royal Asiatic Society be 
made an lionour to that country, interested . beyond all others in the history, 
literature, and. science of the East.*’ 

The report was received with much approbation by a very full meeting ; and 
it was resolved, upon the motion of the Right lion, the Earl Amherst, se- 
conded by Major-General llardwickc, that it be adopted and printed. 

The report of the auditors (Sir William Ouseley, Knt, ; Thomas Hervey 
Baber, Esep ; and John Francis Davis, Esq.), upon the suite of the Society’a 
accounts for the year 1829, was then delivered by the first-named auditor. 
All abstract of the different statements is subjoined : 

No. 1.— Receipts from Jan. 1, to Dec. .SI, 1829. 


By snbscriptio ns and compositions ^1,1 13 5 O 

Dividend on stock 72 12 lO 

I'riMluce of sale of stock three per cent. Cons 4(X) O O 

'Hic Hon KasU India Company’s annual donation 105 O O 


Total receipts for 1829 1,690 17 U> 

No. 2. — Payments for the same period. 

Expenses as per vouchers ..4*1,208 10 9 

Re-pay inent of buluncn due to the Treasurer Dec. 31, 1828 350 8 6 


Total payments 1,558 19 3 

Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, Dec. 31, 1829 1.31 18 7, 


N.B. — Omitting, on the one hand, the j£’100 produced by the sale of stock, and on 
the other, the re-payment of the bakiiice due to the Treasurer, there was an actual cxccssf 
of receipts over expenditure this year of £S2. 7s. Id. ^ 

No. 3. — The following shews the state of the Society’s funds on the 1st Inst : 

Receipts from Jan. 1 to June 1 j6?782 19 3 ' 

Balance ill Treasurer’s hands ; 131 18 7 

91-4 17 IQ 

Payments for the same period 390 12 O 

Balance in Treasurer’s hands, June 1 


.t'52*l 5-10 
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No. 4. — The total assets of the Society are stated at ^£5^4 1 1. as. 4d. hy csiiiiiate* 


No. 5. — The estimated receipts for the current year arc X t,404 O 8 

No. 6.— The estimated expenditure for the same period is 1,245 O 8 

Estimated excess of receipts .£150 O O 


The auditors consider it desirable that the stock sold out should be re- 
placed, and therefore strongly urge the members to invite such of their friends 
as feel an interest in the promotion of Oriental literature to join the Society ; 
and when (they observe) it is remembered that there are many hundreds of 
retired £ast-Indians still unconnected with the Society, they confidently an- 
ticipate not only an increase of its income, but also of its efficiency, by the ad- 
dition of many of that highly respectable and intelligent class to its numbers. 

It was moved by Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie, seconded by Samuel Skinner, Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that the auditors* report be adopted and printed, 
and that the thanks of the meeting be given to the auditors. 

The report of the Committee of Correspondence was delivered verbally by 
the chairman of that committee, Sir Alexander Johnston. lie commenced by 
sketching in general terms the objects of the Society, for the more effectual 
prosecution of which the Committee of Correspondence was established ; and 
next adverted to four principal objects of research which had more particu- 
larly occupied the attention of the Committee during the past year. The first 
was a comparison of the languages or dialects existing throughout Polynesia : 
this being a subject in which that celebrated scholar, Baron Win. de Humboldt, 
takes a deep interest, the Committee have exerted themsalvcs to procure for 
him such information as was in their power, and in their exertions to this effect 
they had been most materially aided by the zealous and active co-operation of 
Sir Charles Colville, the governor of the Mauritius, who, among other proofs 
of his desire to promote the views of the Committee by every means in his 
power, has presented them with some works printed by the missionaries at 
Tanarivou, in the Madagascar language ; these works had been forwarded by 
the Committee to Baron Humboldt, who had in the most marked manner ex- 
pressed his gratification at the attention thus shewn him by the Committee. 

The second point was the subject of the early communications, whether 
commercial or warlike, which had existed between Europe and Asia ; and 
for the prosecution of their inquiries upon this interesting topic the Committee 
had been favoured with many valuable hints by one of the nio.st able men in 
Europe in this branch of learning. Dr. lleeren, professor of history in the 
University of Gottingen ; and the Committee were also in expectation of de- 
riving great and valuable information from the contents of libraries at Cordova, 
Seville, Venice, Constantinople, and Odessa. 

Thirdly, the Committee had devoted its attention to the history of the in- 
stitutions of property in land and slaves, and of marriage, among every class 
of inhabitants throughout the whole extent of India. On the subject of pro- 
perty in slaves the Committee expect great assistance from the knowledge 
eminently possessed thereon by Mr. Baber; while on that of landed tenures, 
the lately published work of Col. Briggs was of infinite value, and was highly 
eulogized by Sir Alexander. With reference to the institution of marriage, as 
one of the greatest importance, in a moral, a social, and a political view, the 
Committee were anxiously engaged *in collecting information respecting the 
different modes in which it exists amongst so vast a variety of different nations 
and tribes as is found in India. 

Lastly, the Committee had had under its consideration the subject of the 
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liistory of the various settlements of foreigners, which have tak^n place in 
India from the earliest periods, and embracing both Europeans and Asiatics, 
with reference to the motives for such colonization, ihe circumstances attending 
file several settlements, their effects upon the original inhabitants of the 
country, as regards their religion, manners, customs, and political situation, 
and the present condition of their descendants actually existing in India. 
Under this head would be included the Jews of Cochin, the Afghans, the 
Parsecs of Surat and Bombay, and the Mahomedans of all classes, as well 
as the natives of different European countries who have been connected with 
India, as the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French, the Danes, and the English 
themselves. With respect to the Jews, the llcv. Mr. Milman, who has 
recently written a history of that people, and Lord Prudhoc, who in the 
course of his recent travels in the East employed himself in tracing the route 
of Moses and the Isrnelitisli nation from Egypt to Canaan, have promised 
their assistance to the Committee ; while in the remaining branches the Com- 
mittee place great reliance upon the promised exertions of Sir Chas. Colville, 
Sir Chas. Forbes, Dr. Dorn, many of the very able descendants of Europeans 
in India, as Mr- George Hughes, Mr. Ricketts, and many other individuals of 
learning and talent. 

Sir Alexander Johnston having concluded the address of which the pre- 
ceding is an outline, it was moved by Sir W'^illiani Ousele}^, seconded by 
(iodfrey Higgins, Esq., and carried unanimously, “ that the thanks of the 
iiicctiiig be given to Sir Alexander Johnston for his very able report just 
delivered, and that he be requested to reduce the same to writing for the pur^ 
pose of its being printed.” 

Col. Tod proposed the new regulation relative to the admission of the 
public to view the Society’s museum on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
between the hours of eleven and four, by means of the personal or written 
introduction of a member, or by tickets obtainable by members at the So- 
ciety’s house ; and the proposition being seconded by Mr. Richard Solly, was 
adopted by the meeting. 

Sir Gore Oiiseley then briefly addressed the meeting in explanation of the 
Society’s situation and prospects, after which the votes of thanks to. the 
Council and officers were proposed and agreed to, and the council and officers 
for the ensuing year were balloted for. 

The report of the scrutineers (Col. D’Arcy and G. Higgins, Esq.) declared 
the following gentlemen to be withdrawn from the Council, vfs. Lords Spencer 
and Ashley; Dr. B. G. Babington ; Col. Blackburne; Major Carnac;. J. F. 
Davis, Esq. ; J. Hodgson, Esq.; and W. Marsdeii, Esq.; and the following 
to be elected in their stead, viz. Lords Melville and Bexley; Sir W. Oiiselcy ; 
T. H. Baber, Esq. ; Col. Broughton ; N. B. Edmonstone, Esq. ; G. C. Haugh- 
ton. Esq. ; and Henry St. George Tucker, Esq. 

No alteration was reported in the list of officers, excepting the electioaof 
Col. Broughton to fill the vacant office of secretary. 

Sir Gore Ouseley having left the chair, the. thanks of the meeting were 
unanimously returned to the right hon. gentleman for his able conduct in the 
chair. The meeting then adjourned to the 19th inst. 

The general meeting of the Society was held June 19th; Sir Alexander 
Johnston, vice-president, in the chair. 

The minutes of the anniversary meeting held on the 7th inst. were read and 
confirmed; after which the following donations were presented, viz. From 
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Sir A. Jbhnsion, vice-president Royal Asiatic Societal MS. translation of 
•ValentyTj*s works on Ceylon and Java, 4 vols. folio; From the Council of 
the College of Fort William, the collections of works referred to in the annual 
report; comprising publications in Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Mahrattn, Hindi, 
^c. &c. printed for the use of the college. From Abraham Welland, Esq., a 
apleiidid Persian MS., containing the Shcdi Jehan Nameh, This is the copy 
made expressly for that emperor, and bears his autograph in a compartment 
'of the first page, reserved for that purpose. From Admiral Sir C. M. Pole, 
Bart., a very fine copy of the Koran, in Arabic, with a paraphrase in Persian. 
From Dr. Cornwell, of Madras, five volumes of Persian MSS. From J. 
Avdall, Esq. of Calcutta, a copy of his translation of Chaniich’s Hutory of 
Armenia, 

A great numher of other donations were presented from the Asiatic Society 
of Calcutta, Mr. Snodgrass, Mr. Haughton, Mons. .Tiilien, Ca|)t. Grindlay, 
Dr. Knapp, Mons. dc Hammer, the Council of King’s College, the Jjinncaii 
Society, the Cambridge Philosophical Society, the Medico-Botanical Society, 
&c. &c. 

Mordaunt Ricketts, Esq. was elected a resident member of the Society. 

A short paper, coninuinicated by Mrs. Skinner, was rend ; it was intended 
to illustrate the history of the Salagrama presented by that lady to the So- 
ciety a short time ago. The thanks of the meeting were returned to Mrs. 
Skinner for the coniniunication. 

The reading of Sir W. .Tones’s letters to Mr. Davis was concluded, and 
thanks ordered to be returned to Mr. J. F. Davis for their communication. 

The meeting then adjourned to the .'Id of July. 

Oriental Translation Fund . — A meeting of the subscribers to this institution 
was held at the house of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 14th June; the 
Right Hon. Earl Amherst in the chair. 

The Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart., accjuainted the meeting that he 
was authorized by his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex to express his sin- 
cere regret, that his Majesty’s lamented illness prevented his taking the chair 
on this occasion. 

Sir Gore then, as chairman of the Translation Committee, read the follow- 
ing report of its proceedings since the last anniversary : 

“Third Report of the Oriental Translation Committee. 1830. 

“ The members of the Oriental Translation Committee, in offering this their 
third annual report to the members of the royal family, the nobilit}*, and the 
gentlemen, who have so generously patronized and munificently supported this 
long-wishcd-for institution, entertain sanguine hopes that the simple recital of 
the incidents, labours, and acts of the past year will convince the subscribers, 
in a gratifying manner, that the interesting objects for which they have so nobly 
granted their fostering protection, are in as flourishing a state of progress as 
thhy could have hoped for, and will obviate the necessity of their soliciting th^ 
attention of the qnbscribers to more than a simple statement of facts. 

“ In the first place, the Committee have the grateful task of announcing to 
the subscribers the gracious and munificent act of his Majesty, who, shortly 
after the last meeting, with his usual beneficent protection of literature, on 
being presented with the five works then printed at their eiqiense, ordered two 
gold medals, of the value of twenty-five guineas ea<*h, to be annually bestowed 
upon those learned translators who ma}’ be considered worthy of this royal 
gift; A suitable device and motto having been agreed on by the Committeo, 
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and submitted . by the chairman to his Majesty, they have now the honour of 
placing before the subscribers, for their inspection, the medal of which the 
King has graciously condescended to express his approbation. 

Althongii the Committee feel and regret the absence of a most active and 
zealous colleague. Colonel Fit/-Clarence, they avail themselves of the circtim- 
stunce of his not being present at this meeting, to express to the subscribers, 
without wounding his modesty, their uncpjalified admiration of the persevering 
zeal, successful exertions, and eminent talent with which he has advanced the 
dearest objects of the institution, during his sojourn in the * Eternal City 
and they feel confident that the resolution of thanks for, and confirmation of, 
his acts, which the Committee have unanimously come to, will be joyously 
re-echoed by the subscribers. 

“ Although the Colonel suffered much at first from the climate of Rome, 
which disabled him for all exertion, he made up amply for it, as soon as the 
state of his health permitted. A copy of the learned Professor Lee’s transla- 
tion of Ibn Batuta’s Travels, he presented, in person, to his Holiness the 
'Pope; who not only received it most graciously and thankfully, but, to mark 
his approbation of the establishment of the Oriental Translation Fund, imme- 
diately gave orders that the literary treasures of the Vatican library should be 
thrown open to the Colonel’s researches. To this was added every assistance 
from the celebrated scholar, Monseigneiir Angelo Mai, who, by the well-judged 
selection of the Papal government, since sanctioned by the approbation of the 
European republic of letters, had been constituted librarian, with permission 
to transcribe any manuscript contained in it, at the wisli of the Committee. 

To avail himself of the fruits of this most desirable acquisition, and at 
the same time to fulfd the wishes of the Committee, in establishing a perma- 
nent connexion with Rome, Col. Fitz-Clarence exerted his best ingenuity to- 
wards selecting such individuals for a * Branch Corresponding Committee at 
Rome,’ as, in addition to their eligibility on the score of excellent character, 
profound learning, and high attninniciit in Oriental literature, were sure to be 
approved of by the Pontihcul governinent. 

“ It naturally suggested itself to the Colonel that our countr^’man, the Rev. 
Dr. Wiseman, an accomplished orientalist, and the head of the English college 
at Rome, who besides his fitness for the office by station and talent, possesses 
a hearty zeal for the cultivation of Eastern lore, and every other cpialiAcation, 
should he solicited to accept the office of chairman. In this grand desideratum 
he has been successful ; as also in appointing two learned colleagues to Dr. 
Wiseman, viz, the Rev. Dr. Cullen, sub-rector of the Propaganda Fide esta- 
blishment, a gentleman equally well qualified by ability and learning ; and an 
English gentleman, Mr. J^ewis, an excellent Arabic scholar, who passes his 
time in the cultivation of literature, between Rome and Sienna. 

Letters from the Committee, confirming the above arrangement, will be 
immediately forwarded to Rome, similar to those addressed to the Indian pre-^ 
sidencies, which are already' before the subscribers ; and we entertain the most 
sanguine hopes that this appointment will be of the utmost utility to the main 
objects of the Society, as well as to our ' lexicographers and philologists, for 
whom we can obtain many lights in colloquial knowledge, from the natives of 
so many eastern countries as are assembled in that city. 

** It is almost unnecessary to draw the attention of the Subscribers to the 
very great advantages which this institution must derive from the meritoribus 
exertions of our zealous colleague at the Roman capital. It will at.once sug^ 
gest itself that Rome possesses many celebrated orientalists'; that its constant 
yl^ifl/.J<9wr.N.S.VoL.2. No.7, 2 1 
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and direct communication with many parts of Western Asia, and the influx of 
learned natives of Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Abyssinia, who flock to the 
Propaganda Fide, to study for the priesthood, afford great facility for the bU 
tainment of the objects of this Society, and that the Vatican and other libraries 
oflbr almost inexhaustible means for the cultivation of eastern literature. 

** The Committee feel bound in justice to add, that the zeal of Col. F1t»i 
Clarence, in advancing the objects of the Society, has been fully equalled by 
the address and talent with which he made the necessary arrangements-— = 
secured the sanction and approbation of the Roman government, and obtained 
the active and willing co-operation of the various learned bodies in that city, 
and their erudite members, as also in acquiring the aid of that powerful 
institution the Propaganda Fide. 

** The heads of that college, in a most liberal manner, expressed their wil- 
lingness to proceed conjointly with us in our desirable undertaking, and placed 
at our disposal the use of their founts and presses for the oriental texts of such 
works as we may wish to publish in the original character ; and the assistance 
of their professors and resident orientalists, for composition and correction. 
They have also presented the Committee with specimens of their various 
types ; and from Col. Fitz-Clarence’s calculation, a great saving must accrue 
in our future publications of voluminous eastern texts, as contrasted with the 
expense incurred in England. 

^ The learned members of the Corresponding Committee at Rome have 
promised to publish in Italian, in the various periodical works circulated in 
Italy, a concise prospectus of the views of our institution ; and it may be ex- 
pected that ere long we shall receive numerous oflers of translations from all 
quarters of the European continent. 

** In general. Col. Fitz-Clarcnce found that amongst the oriental scholars, 
with whom he took pains to become acquainted at Rome, the Syriac and He- 
brew were more known than the other eastern languages. The chairs of 
Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew at the Sapienza arc well filled by Signors Lance, 
Motza, and Sartc. The latter gentleman for general oriental erudition is not 
to be surpassed in Europe, and he has partly promised to Col. Fitz-Clarence, 
a translation from a Syriac manuscript of Abulfarage very shortly, which Dr. 
Nott, prebend of Winchester, has most kindly undertaken to translate from 
Latin into English. 

** Our active colleague made the acquaintance of Signor Habasebi, a native 
of the neighbourhood of Barout, originally educated at the Propaganda Fide, 
and now a resident agent at Rome for one of the Syrian bishops ; and also of 
a young German orientalist. Dr. Kleugh, who has acquired a good knowledge of 
Arabic during a five years’ residence in Egypt. 

** Although most of the learned men in official situations at Rome are too 
much occupied for us to expect from them translations of a voluminous nature, 
still there is every reason to hope that Dr. Wiseman and Signor Sarte will 
have the kindness to employ their leisure hours occasionally in translations 
fton the Syriac authors. Dr. Kleugh has obligingly undertaken a transktion 
flpom SI Vakedi’s account of the Conquest of Syria, from the Arabic $ and 
Signor Habaschi has had the goodness to promise us a translation of a hbtory 
’ >pf the Circassian dynasty of Mi^lukes in Egypt. 

GoL Fitx-Clarence informs the Committee, that he found the Grand Duke 
Pi ef ^fkdeany very ardent in oriental research, and employing a learned gentle- 
Florence id translate a very valuable work from Arabic, ^ the Histoiy 
of thtf' littoors in Spsun, by Muhamnied,al Moghrebi,* into Italian; and the 
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same gentleman has expressed a wish to be employed by this institution. His 
Imperial Highness also requested CoL Fitz-Clarence to enrol his name in the 
list of subscribers to the Oriental Translation Fund. 

** The subscribers will have learned from the public papers, that an esta- 
blishment on a very liberal and encouraging plan, for the cultivation of oriental 
literature, is nearly completed at St. Petersburg ; and certainly since the esta- 
blishment of the Oriental Translation Fund in England, eastern learning has 
been more assiduously cultivated throughout the continent of Europe, than 
for many years before. This is as it should be ; and the Conuiiittee feel con- 
vinced that the subscribers will sympathize with them in the griitiiication which 
this amiable rivalry excites. The Russian Oriental University is on an ex- 
tensive scale ; almost all the living languages of the East are to be taught in 
it by natives of the respective countries, assisted by and under the entire 
management of European professors. 

** The Committee have the gratification of informing the subscribers, that 
the Corresponding Committee at Calcutta have already transmitted to them a 
list of subscriptions to the Oriental Translation Fund, and part of a transla- 
tion made by Dr. John Tytler of the Khazanat ul llm, a Persian system of 
Mathematics, of which the original is being printed at Calcutta at the expense 
of the Bengal government. 

The translation of a tract written by a Buddhist against the Brahminical 
castes, has also been sent to this Committee by them, accompanied by the 
information that translations of the * Hedayet ul Islam,’ by W. T. Robertson, 
Esq., and of the * Book of Jasher,’ by the Rev. William Adam, have been 
tendered for their acceptance. On the subject of the latter work, the Com- 
mittee are making such researches as may enable them to make further com- 
munications at a future opportunity.” 

[The report then enumerates the works published by the Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund since the last anniversary.] 

** In addition to these works, which have been delivered to the subscribers, 
the Committee have the pleasure of laying before this meeting three other 
works, the printing of which is expected to be finished about the end of this 
month. They arc, Professor Neumann’s translation of the Armenian History 
of Vartan ; Professor Rosen’s translation of an Arabic System of Algebra ; 
and Major Stewart’s translation of the Autobiography of the Emperor Ta- 
merlane. 

** The Committee regret extremely that the printing of the text and a trans- 
lation of Idrisi’s geography is at present suspended, through an accident that 
happened to the Rev. Mr. Renouard | from the effects of which, however, they 
are happy to announce, he is now recovering. 

** Mr. Mitchell’s having been called to Constantinople, has also for a time 
suspended the printing of his translation of the Maritime Wars of the Turks ; 
but it is expected that it will soon be resumed and completed. 

** The History of Georgia, that was included among the works preparing 
for publication, lias been withdrawn from the list, in consequence of a trans- 
lation of it in Russiant and French having be^ recently published at Bt. 
Petersburg. 

" The publication of original texts being one of the objects for which the 
Oriental Translation Fund was established, the Committee hove the pleasure 
of announcing that, in addition to the text of the Arabic work oU a%;ebra 
Whieh is already printed, the Persian text of the Autobiography of Sheiiih 
Ali Haain is now ih the press;, and thae Ibfi Haokuira Gee^iephy, 
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Hirjl Khalfa’s Bibliographical Dictionary, the Shcref Nameb, and the Histbry^ 
of'Mazendaran and Tabaristan, will be accompanied by the Arabic or Persian 
texts. 

The Committee feel much pleasure in informing this meeting, that a 
translation of the History of Japan made by Mr. Titsingh, and revised by Mr. 
■Klaproth, will go to press immediately, and will, they confidently expect, be 
delivered to the subscribers before the next anniversay. 

’ ** Professor Erdmann, of Cazan, having sent to the Committee a German 
poetical translation, accompanied by the Persian original, of a small portion 
of the Heft Peiker, it is intended that it shall be printed with die translation 
of that work that is preparing for publication by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Ouscly, Bart. 

** Besides the works in the printed list, announced as preparing for publica- 
tion, those ofiered to Col. Fitz-Clarence in Italy, and those mentioned by the 
Corresponding Committee at Calcutta, the Committee have the pleasure of 
stating that Professor Wilken, of Berlin, has offered a translation of Ibn 
Beitar’s Botany ; and Professor Moeller, of Gotha, a translation of Ibn Ko- 
teiba’s History of the Arabians. 

** Mr. Huttmann, the Secretary to the Committee, also has offered to trans- 
late the Chun tsew of Confucius from the Chinese. This work, which still 
remains untranslated, contains the history of the kingdom of Loo, of which 
Confucius was some time prime minister, and is the only one of the works 
usually attributed to him which he really wrote. 

’ ** Prince Hobbofi^ an Armenian, having spent many years in compiling a 
general history of his native country, which is still in manuscript, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to allow it to be translated, the Committee have re- 
quested the Rev. Mr. Glen, of Astrachan, where the prince resides, to get it 
translated into English for this institution. 

For. the information of the subscribers, the Committee have incorporated 
in this report the two following resolutions from their proceedings, which they 
confidently hope the subscribers will confirm : — 

** Resolved, That a sum, varying from 20 to 100 sovereigns, at the discretion of 
the Committee, be given to any person who shall point out the translation of a lost 
Greek or Latin work which shall be so circumstanced that the Committee may be en- 
abled to obtain it for translation. 

Resolved, That the Committee be empowered to give a premium, not exceeding 
^lOO, at its discretion, to any person who shall discover Dr. Hyde*s ‘ Manuscript Ca- 
talogue of the Names of many Ancient Books lost in the original Greek, and the same 
now found translated into Arabic or Syriac ;* and any of his translations, not now in 
the British Museum, which shall be so circumstanced that the Committee may be able 
to procure them for publication, if upon examination they should think them deserving 
of it.” 

It is now the pleasing duty of the Committee to recommend the follow- 
ing gentlemen as worthy of the honour of the subscribers’ approbation, for 
their exertions in translating ; and as the regulations proposed and confirmed 
in the last year’s report will account for the rewards not being adjudged to 
translations of small extent, however ingeniously performed, it is unnecessary 
to as&ure the subscribers that no invidious or partial distinction has operated 
on their recommendation. ' 

“ It will be remembered by the subscribers, with due appreciation of his 
libcgral. motives, that the Rev. Professor Lee, the highly-talentcd translator of 
a most interesting work from the ikrabic — the Travels of Ibn Batutor-declined 
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last y^ar accepting any inark of their approbation, lest it might' diitiikiish the 
funds of an institution which is devoted to the attainment of objects most 
interesting to himself and consonant to his literary pursuits. But since his 
Majesty has placed two royal medals annually at the disposal of the Oricnta.1 
Translation Fund, the Committee are most happy to find that the ReV. Pro- 
fessor’s objections no longer exist, and they strongly recommend him for the 
honourable distinction of one of the royal medals. 

The Committee feel satisfied that the subscribers will approve of the 
other royal medal being given to J. F. Davis, Esq., for his interesting transla- 
tions from thb Chinese language ; and of one of the Institution’s medals being 
given to Major Price, the learned translator of the Autobiography of the Em- 
peror Jahangueir. 

“ They also propose that a pecuniary reward of £25 be offered to C. Fraser^ 
Esq., the able translator of the History of the War in Bosnia; and that ^50 
be given to Professor Neumann, for his valuable translation of the History of 
Vartan ; and ^100 to F. C. Belfour, Esq., for his very curious translation of 
the Life of Sheikh Mohammed Ali Hazin. 

** Having understood that a misapprehension has arisen in consequence of 
the placing of a paragraph in the last annual report — that the translation of 
Ferishta’s History of India, by Col. Briggs, was published with the pecuniary 
assistance of the Oriental Translation Fund — the Committee think it right to 
remove this erroneous impression by stating that their object in mentioning 
their learned colleague’s work was solely for the purpose of calling the atten- 
tion of the subscribers to so valuable a desideratum as a complete version of 
that interesting work. They have now the gratification to announce, that this 
distinguished orientalist has kindly undertaken to prepare for publication by 
the Oriental Translation Fund, a continuation of the History of India, known 
as the Scyer iil Mutakhcrin, of which a translation was published in Calcutta 
about forty or fifty years ago, by a French Renegade Mussulman named Mus- 
tafa, in very indifferent English, and of which the greater part of the impres- 
sion was lost in its passage to Europe.” 

The report announces some considerable additions to the li^t of subscribers 
since the last anniversary, and congratulates the subscribers upon the flourish- 
ing state of the Institution. 

Sir Gore Ouscley then read the auditor’s report of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Fund, whence it appeared that from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1820, the receipts were ^62,31)4. Is. 7d. ; the disbursements, .£1,437* 
13s. 2d. ; leaving a balance of X956. 8s. 5d. The balance in hand on the 11th 
June was ^*1,45.3. 13s. lid. 

The Committee’s and Auditor’s reports were approved, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Earl Amherst then, in his Majesty’s name, and with appropriate speeches, 
presented one of the royal medals to the Rev. Professor Lee, another to Sir 
Gore Ouseley, as representative of J. F. Davis, Esq. ; and one of the Institu- 
tion’s medals to Sir Wm. Ouseley, as representative of Major David Price. 

Thanks were unanimously voted to Earl Amherst, on the motion of the 
Earl of Carlisle, and seconded by Count de Lasteyrie. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta . — ^At the meeting of this Society^ 
held on the 5th December, a memorandum on the native operation of litho- 
tomy, by Mr. King, of Patna ; a Clinical report on the effects of blood-letdng 
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cold stage of intermittent fever, by Mr. Twining; and Mr. Raleigh’s 
I^Mprvi^on on cholera — were read and discussed by the meeting. 

^ It appears that the native alluded to by Mr. King has performed the opera-, 
tibn of lithotomy on thirty-five persons, one of whom only died. The instru- 
ment he uses is somewhat like a clumsily-made penknife. 

Mr. Twining considers the safety and efficacy of the practice of blood- 
letting in the cold stage of ague to be so far established by Dr. Macintosh of 
Edinburgh, that he has not hesitated to adopt it. He accordingly submitted 
ten cases to the Society, in which the practice had been tried with success, 
especially ill relieving the more distressing symptoms. In one •only was it 
necessary to repeat the bleeding. The quantity generally taken was from eight 
to twelve ounces. The great advantage of venesection appears of course to 
depend upon the prompt and decided relief it affords to the peculiar anxiety 
and uneasiness depending on congestion, guarding the patient against the ulte- 
rior consequences of its frequent repetition. Mr. Twining justly admits, that 
the cases submitted by him ‘‘ are by no means sufficient to establish the prac- 
tice as proper to be adopted generally in this country. Further experience is 
requisite to prove whether the treatment be applicable in all cases of ague, at 
all seasons of the year (Mr. T.’s cases occurred in the cold weather).” It will 
also be important to observe whether blood-letting in the cold stage of ague 
appears to be injurious to debilitated constitutions, or to persons long resident 
in this country. I have not as yet (proceeds Mr. Twining) met with any 
case which would lead me to suppose that there was any danger in bleeding at 
the commencement of the cold stage in intermittent fevers, when it is employed 
to such an extent as to relieve the more distressing symptoms.” 

Supposing some peculiar atmospherical condition, as now appears a very 
general conclusion, to be the remote cause of the disease, Mr. Raleigh, in his 
paper on cholera, thus speculates upon the manner in which such a noxious 
aerial agent may act on the animal economy. 

The involuntary nervous system, being in a state favourable to its delete- 
rious action, receives a shock of depression or paralysis, by which the nervous 
energy of the vital and uncontrouled organs is impaired or destroyed, and their 
functions arrested ; the degree of effect being perhaps regulated by the capabi- 
lity of the resistance on the part of the constitution, and thus affording all the 
forms under which we observe the disease from the instantaneous extinction 
of existence. From the researches and experiments of the most enlightened 
physiologists of the age, we are given to understand that the nervous influence 
on which the functions of the vital organs, directly or indirectly depend, is 
derived from the base of the brain and the ganglionic system, from which 
sources they are endowed with that peculiar power which enables them to act 
independent of the will.” 

According to the researches of physiology, it would also appear that the lungs 
are the organs more directly influenced by the nervous system ; the powers 
of the heart, although considerably under its controul, being in the perform- 
ance of its ordinary duty more indebted to the stimnlus afforded by well 
arterialized blood sent to its substance through the coronary arteries.” Be that 
as it may, however, ** the several functions are so intimately connected, that 
failure of the one is dissolution of the other — for although the contractility of 
the heart may be much influenced by the bloody and secretion by the due per- 
Tormance of the heart’s action, yet the lungs are entirely dependent on the 
Hbnunia syalem ; and if the performance of their duty ts so far impeded as to 
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interfere with sanguification, the action of the heart will participate in the 
interruption. * From these remarks it will appear clear, that any cause actiiig ap 
a depressant or paralyser of the involuntary nervous system will, at the same 
time, arrest or destroy the process of sanguification and secretion genendty.** 

In support of his theory, Mr. Raleigh, under the head cholera, classes ft 
condition, or conditions of the system, which are generally designated by other 
appellations, and although he considers that stage or variety to which the 
name cholera is applied as more allied to haemorrhagic than congestive 
state, yet it is probable congestion is the primary effect, following the diminu- 
tion or cessation of nervous influence, and the symptoms (constituting the 
disease understood by the term cholera) are secondary. In order to admit this 
reasoning, those diseases which often fall under the denomination of apo- 
plexy,’* “ coup de soleil,” &c. &c. must be included. As, however, the stage 
of congestion in the more frequent form of this complaint, that form to which 
we attach the term * cholera, * is in all probability of very short duration, if it 
exists at all, we must class the subject under two heads — namely, 1st, the 
congestive^ comprehending those states in which nature does not effect relief 
from the plethora induced by the same cause which probably occasions the 2d, 
•or hcemorrhagic^ in which nature takes every efficient means to avoid conges- 
tion, and which condition is denominated cholera morbus.” 

Mr. Raleigh now enters more into detail respecting the hypothesis alluded 
to— ‘thus : the action of the lungs being impaired by a certain atmospheric con- 
dition, decarboni/ation of blood is not effected ; the action of the heart is 
morbidly influenced both from loss of nervous energy and deficient supply of 
duly oxygenated blood, and secretion is arrested ; at this moment, he consi- 
ders it reasonable enough to conceive that a state of congestion exists ; and if 
nature be too much exhausted by the shock she has sustained, or from some 
cause is unable to relieve herself, death will ensue. This is what he would 
call the most concentrated form of cholera, although others will be disposed 
to call it by some other title. It so far differs from apoplexy, in there being a 
greater deficiency of nervous power ; and were it possible in extreme cases to 
relieve the congestion, still the nervous system would not rally — hence the 
almost invariably speedy dissolution in such cases. 

He now comes to discuss the nature of real cholera, or that state to which 
no one will be disposed to apply any other designation. 

All secretion, and consequently natural excretion, being arrested, nature, to 
relieve any undue accumulation of blood which, at the moment of attack, may 
have formed, throws open the mouths of the capillary vessels, and pours out 
on the surface of the alimentary canal, and the skin, the finer particles or 
the serum of the blood, which in the natural state of the animal economy 
would have been converted into the several secretions ; ‘‘ here then we see, 
that so far from cholera being a congestive disease, it is one of profuse arterial 
hsmorrhage.” Wc regret that our limited space will not permit of entering 
further into the details which Mr. Raleigh adduces in support of the above 
Xheory. 

lo the application of remedies it will be necessary to bear in mind the prin- 
ciple on which we act. In accordance to the ideas alluded to, our efforts must 
be directed to a restoration of nervous energy, and with it restoration of san- 
guification and secretion. * 

Notliing, he thinks, appears better calculated to obtsdn the desired effect 
than calomeL ** Its action on the animal economy we know to be excitement 
of the nervous system, inducing increased action of the heart, and increase of 
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«ljL the secretions^” , It is on this medicine he thinks we have mpst reason to 
rel^n every stage of the complaint. Its administration in doses of from ten 

twenty grains, repeated sufficiently often to prevent the action of one dose 
SubsuUng before another is given, secures its eifectual and continued operation. 

assistance of diffusible stimuli (such as possess the least narcotic qualities) 
will doubtless, he thinks, be beneficial, and in most cases absolutely necessary, 
calprjic, frictions, and such like adjuvants, not being omitted. The inhalation 
of oxygen, or nitrous oxide gas, is also indicated ; and, in addition to. these, 
galvanism may be resorted to in the stage of collapse. 

. In desperate cases of collapse, where all other remedies have failed, Mr. 
Raleigh proposes to try tlic effect of galvanism on the sympathetic nerve, &c. ; 
namely, by cutting down on the common carotid artery, opening its sheath, 
turning it carefully aside, and at the same time throwing shocks from the 
galvanic pilp through the sympathetic nerve and par vaguin. In this way the 
stimulus would be conveyed, not onl}* to all parts of the involuntary system, 
but, with the intimate connexion of these nerves with the spinal and cerebral, 
to all parts of the human frame . — CaL Gov, Gaz, 

VARIETIES. 

A Hindu Ape , — In a letter from Sir Thomas Roc, dated at the court of the 
Great Mogul, .lOth October 1(11(3, the following circumstance is related; 
cannot leave out an apish miracle which was acted before this king ( Jchangiieir), 
which the Jesuits will not acknowledge, nor own as their practice, only of the 
truth de facto there is no doubt. A juggler of Bengala* brought to the king a 
great ape, that could, as he professed, divine and prophesy. The king took 
from his finger a ring, and caused it to be hid under the gir<lle of one among a 
dozen other boys, and bade the ape divine, who went to the right child and 
took it out. But his majesty (somewhat more curioij.s) caused in several 
papers in Persian letters to be rc-written the names of twelve lawgivers, as 
Moses, Christ, Mahomet, Ali, and others ; and shuffling them iti a bag, bade 
the beast divine which was the true law, who, putting In liLs foot, took out the 
inscribed name of Christ ! This amazed the king, who, suspecting that the 
ape’s master could read Persian, and might assist him, wrote them anew in 
court characters (Hindoostani), and presented them the second time. The 
ape was constant, found the right and kissed it. Whereat a principal officer 
grew angry, telling the king it was some imposture, desiring he might have 
leave to make the lots anew, and offered himself to punishment if the ap,c 
could beguile him. He wrote the names, putting only eleven into the bag, and 
kept the other in his hand. The beast searched, but refused all ; the king 
commanded to bring one; the beast tore them in fury, and made signs the 
true lawgiver’s name was not among them. The king demanded where it was, 
and he ran to the nobleman, and caught him by the hand, in which was the 
paper inscribed with the name of Christ Jesus, The king was troubled, and 
ke^ps the ape yet. This was acted in public, before thousands.” 

. The Hindu Press,— The Sumachar Hurpan, a Bengali newspaper, conducted 
by. the Seramporc missionaries, of January 30, has a list of the books printed 
at five native presses at Calcutta during the preceding year. It is introduced 
with the following remarks : 

** We have now the pleasure of presenting our readers with a list of the 

' *'The trlcka of the Bengal jugglers are referred to by Jehangueir himself in his Meihoirs s 'he 
(IcMKibes no .lew than twenty-eight. 
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vrorks which have issued from the native press in Calcutta during the past 
year, as far as we have been able to ascertain them. 

" When we consider that the first experiment in printing Bengalee books for 
sale among the natives was made only sixteen years ago, we feel astonished at 
tlie rapid progress which the native press has made in so short a time. The 
first work ever printed was the Unuda Mungut^ published on speculation in 
Calcutta by Gunga-kishore, formerly a compositor in the Seramporc Press. 
The list we have printed exhibits thirty-seven books and treatises as having 
been published in the Bengalee language during the last year. Though some 
of them are but pamphlets, yet it is a matter of great satisfaction to find that 
a spirit of reading has grown up so rapidly among the Hindoos as to encourage 
so extensive a use of the press. A great proportion of these books relate to 
the present system of Hindu worship ; but as knowledge spreads among the 
natives, we may expect that works of science and literature will meet with 
encouragement among the enlightened Hindoos, and that many will be found 
ready to publish translations of scientific works in the Bengalee language. 
From the best information we have been able to collect, we are led to believe 
that the number of subscribers to native newspapers has been doubled within 
the last twelve months. It is also very satisfactory to find the editors gra. 
dually taking in a wider range of subjects, a circumstance which we attribute 
to the increase of knowledge among the body of the people. When the first 
paper was published, twelve years ago, we were censured by many of our sub^ 
scribers for inserting intelligence respecting countries of which they knew not 
even the name. But we perceive with much pleasure, that the papers in Cal- 
cutta conducted exclusively by natives, have now begun to introduce intelli- 
gence from all parts of the world. The transactions of foreign countries have 
begun to interest the natives ; more particularly information regarding all 
events which are passing in England. A singular instance of this came under 
our notice some little time ago. One of the papers in Calcutta recently pub- 
lished a prospectus, in which the editor mentioned by name the various coun- 
tries in the world respecting which he proposed to insert intelligence. Soon 
after, wc received a letter from one of our Mofussil subscribers, to say, that 
unless the Durpun embraced an equally wide range of subjects, he should be 
obliged to give it up.” 

The following appears in a native paper called the Bun^o Doof: 

“ The humble Solicitation of the Editor of the Bungo-doot.— The Bungo- 
doot contains intelligence respecting the Right Hon. the Governor in Council 
in Calcutta, the Supreme Court, the police, the Sudder Dewany, and Nizam ut 
Adawlut, and the difierent Boards ; intelligence from England, Ireland, France, 
and other countries in Asia ; news from Madras, Bombay, China, and other 
regions, and various intelligence respecting civil appointments, government 
measures, wars, the progress of knowledge, the course of trade, accidents, 
as well as humorous occurrences in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
Benares, and other possessions of the Honourable Company, and other 
places ; whenever any of these occurrences arise, they are, according to their 
importance, published on the Saturday of every week, and the reader, by 
perusing the paper, is at once put in possession of them ; that is to say, each 
one finds himself gratified according to his own wishes ; and while stationary 
in one place, may learn news from all the world, and become very observant, 
and increase both his knowledge and wisdom. But as the circulation of the 
Bungo-doot has been confined in a great measure to Calcutta and its imme- 
diate vicinity, we are now anxious to acquire for it a wider range, that it may 
Asiat^Jour, N.S. Vol.2. No. 7. 2 K 
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be made more generally beneficial, and that our labour may not be without 
fruit. If each one will but afford a trifle of assistance, we shall be enabled to 
meet the expense of printing it. With this object in view, we have sent the 
Bungo-doot of the present week by post to all parts. Hence it is sent to 
you. If you and your friends be desirous of encouraging this weekly paper, 
it shall be sent regularly by post, on our being informed of your kind inten- 
tions. By a regulation of the present Governor-general in Council, the post- 
age of the paper will not exceed that of a letter, and the price of the paper is 
but a rupee a month. I would therefore entreat you to honour the paper with 
your patronage, and to send a letter, signifying your wishes, to the editor of 
the Bungo-doot, at the Hurkaru press, and send a reference for payment on 
some respectable house. If 3 'ou send the value of the paper in advance for 
three, six, or twelve months, to the editor by Hoondee, it will be sent you 
weekly by post . — \^th Dec. 1820. 


The New Prophet of Africa . — In vol. 1. N.S. p. 71, wc gave an account of 
the appearance of a viahdt/y or prophet, in Western Africa. A letter from 
Senegal, dated 20th March, published in a French newspaper, reports the fate 
of this new prophet. 

“ Important events have happened in Senegal, the issue of which repairs 
the humiliation which our arms received by the unfortunate affair of Gandiole. 
The governor offered to mediate in the civil and religious troubles which deso- 
late the country of Walo. A new prophet threatened the country, and the 
entire ruin of the dwellings of the French colonists at St. Louis. Attended 
by a band of 2,000 or 3,000 followers, he would have succeeded in his object 
but for the unexpected arrival of a steam-vessel, commanded by the governor, 
who gained a complete victory over the armed multitude, who assembled on 
the shore to witness the accomplishment of a miracle announced by the pro- 
phet, namely, the drying up of the river ! This multitude bore a cannonade ; 
but a shell having set on fire a village, they took to their heels, and were 
slaughtered by the people of Walo. The prophet was seized, tried, and 
hanged by his partizans, after having publicly confessed his imposture.’* 


Unicorns , — Vertoman gives the following account of two unicorns in Arabia : 
— In the other part of the temple (of Mecca) arc parks or places enclosed, 
where are seen two unicorns, and are there shewn to the people for a wonder; 
the one of them, which is much higher than the other, is not much unlike a 
colt of two years and a half ; in the forehead grows one horn, straight forward, 
of the length of three cubits. The other is much younger, and like a young 
colt one year old. The horn of this is of the length of four s[)ans. The beast 
is of the colour of a horse of a weasel colour, with a head like a hart, but no 
long neck; a thin mane, hanging only on one side. The legs of both are thin 
and slender, like a fawn or hind ; the hoofs of the fore feet arc divided in two, 
much like the feet of a goat ; the outer part of the hind feet is very full of 
hair. The}' seemed wild and fierce. They were sent to the sultan of Mecca 
from the king of Ethiopia.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Introduction to the Study ^ the Greek Claude Poets : designed principally for the use of 
Young Persons at School and College. By Henry Nei^son Coi^ridge, Bsq., M.A. 
Part I, I.iondon, 18:30. 8vo. Murray. * 

I he intention of this work is “ to enable the yoiitliful student to form a more just and 
liberal judgment of the characters and merits of tl»e Greek poets than he has commonly 
an opportunity of doing at school ; and for that purpose to habituate his mind to sound 
principles of literary criticism.** Though principally, it is not exclusively, adapted for 
young persons — those who are still called “boys;** there are many, who, having 
taken but a slight varnish or tincture of learning at school or college, find a relish for it 
springing up at a inaturcr age, to whom Mr. Coleridge’s “ Introduction ** will prove an 
invaluable guide and companion. We have read it with great pleasure, and can com- 
mend it as a most judicious work; the rules and principles are just; the style and lan- 
guage pure and unaffected. We shall be disappointed if Mr, Coleridge bo not encou- 
raged to pursue his design of continuing these Introductions through the whole body of 
Greek classical poetry. 

Ireland and its IZeonomy ; being the result of Ohsertmiions jnade in a Tour through the 
Country in the Autumn of By J. E. Biciikko, Esq., F.11.S., &c. Eoiidon, 

1 880. 8vo. Murray. 

** Ireland is to the moral and political pliilosopher wliat Australia is to the naturalist 
—a land of strange anomalies; and be must be a very dull observer who docs not 
bring home, from either of these countries, sometliing new and interesting.’* Mr. 
Bicheno*s work scarcely needs this excuse for its publication ; the intrinsic merits of it, 
as the fruit of the personal ob.servation of an intelligent and thinking man, in a country 
which “ contradicts the received tlicory of population and the established doctrines of 
political economists,** are a sufficient recommendation. He has condensed into a few 
pages, comparatively speaking, a great variety of original reflections upon some of the 
most interesting topics connected %vith Irish affairs — -the aspect of the country in an agri- 
cultural point of view, the Cromwell -settlement, tenures, the Catholics and the Pro- 
testants, poor laws, education, and absentees. The work is not the less entitled to 
attention because it combats some of the popular notions as to tlic causes of the degra- 
dation of Ireland. 

2'he Cabinet Cyclopecdia. Conducted by the Rev. D. Lardxer, EL D., &c. Geo- 
graphy . — Hie. Cities and Priueipal Towns the ll^orld. Vol. 1. London, 1830, 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

Like the preceding volume of this series, the present volume is an excellent compila- 
tion, decorated with a great variety of graphic illustrations. It includes animated de- 
scriptions of the principal cities and towns of England, Scotland, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, France, and Spain, with very spirited and accurate wood-cuts of the most remark- 
able buildings in each country. The latitude and longitude (calculated from tlie meridian 
of London) and population of each place are given, with other useful statistical iufor- 
mation. 

2'he family library j No. XIII. — 77ic lives of the Ifost Ihnhwnt Pritish Painters^ 
Sculptors, and Architects. By Allan Cunningham. Vol. III. London, 183Q. 
Murray. 

Tills volume contains biographical memoirs of Gibbons, Gabriel Cibber, Roubilliac, 
Wilton, Banks, Nollekcns, Bacon, Mrs. Daincr, and Flaxman. Mr. Cunningham has 
contrived to collect a variety of very curious anecdotes respecting 'these individuals, 
which he lias communicated in his usual agreeable style — a style which forcibly reminds 
us of the happiest vein of Th. Johnson, in his Lives of tlie Poets. The lives of Rou- 
billiac, of Banks, of Bacon, and of Flaxman, arc full of interest. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

A monk at Teflis has just publislicil (at Moacovr) a Russian translation of a Geor- 
gian Chronicle, compiled from authentic documents about the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, by Prince Vacouchta, son of Waiitang, one of the last kings pf Geor- 
gia. This Chronicle contains a variety of remarkable details relative to the religious 
worsliip and manners of the tribes occupying the Caucasus and the countries situated 
betwixt tlie Black Sea and the Caspian. 

A reprint of Golius's Arabic and Latin Lexicon is about to appear at Frankfort. 

New editions of £rpeniu3*s Arabic and Michaselis's Syriac Grammar have issued 
from the printing-press of the Propaganda at Rome. 

Lieut. J. £. Alexander, 16th Lancers, author of ** Travels in Persia,** &c. is about 
to publish his ** Travels to the Seat of War in tlje through Russia and the Cri- 

mea, with Sketches of the Imperial Fleet and Army, Characteristic Anecdotes, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

Travels through the Crimea, Turke;/, awl Ririfpt, 
By the late Jas. Webster, Rsq., of the Inner 
Temple, 2 vols. 8vo. .4*1. 12s. 

The Life of Sheikh Mohammed Alt Haziu, writ- 
ten by himself; translated from two Persian Ma- 
nuscripts, and illustrated with Notes explanatory 
of the History, Poetry, Geography, Arc. which 
therein occur. By F. Belfour, M.A. Oxoii, 
&c. 8vo. Ids. 6d. (Printed for the Oriental 
Translation Fund.) 

Memoirs of a Malayan Family, written by them- 
selves, and translated fVom the Original, by W. 
Marsden, F.H.S., Arc. A;c. 8vo. 2s. (id. (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

History of the War in Bosnia during the Years 
1737i I7.'l«, and IT^U*. Translated from the Turkish 
bv C\ Fraser, Professor of German in the Naval 
and Military Academy, Edinburgh, 8vo. (Printed 
for the Oriental Translation Fund.) 

The Life of Reginald Heher, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. By his Widow. With Selections 
from his ('orrespondcncc, unpublished Poems, and 
I’rivate Papers ; together with a Journal of his 
Tour in Norway, Swe<len, Russia, and Gennany; 
and a History of the C'ossacks. 2 vols. 4to., with 
Plates. £3. l.'is. 6d. 

Brief Memoirs of the late Right Reverend John 
Thomas J antes, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta; 
particularly during his Residence in India ; gather- 
ed from his letters and papers. By Edw. James, 
M. A., Prebendary of Winchester, &c. avo. Js.fkl. 

Fifth Fasciculus of Egyptian Hieroglyphics: 
published by the Royal Society of Literature, 
oblong folio. £2. 2s. 

The yew Zealawiers. ]2mo. 4s. Cd. (This work 
forms part of the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge.) 

The Kast-India Register and Directory for 18.10 
(<^econd Edition). Compiled from Official Re- 
turns, by G. 1 1. Brown and F. Clark, of the Se- 
cretary’s Officce, East-India House. 12mo. lOg. 
sewed. Or, the Presidencies separate, viz. Bengal, 
6s.; Madras, 5s. i Bombay, /is. 

Fishes of Ceylon : from Drawings made by J. 
W. Bennett, Ewp Nos. V. and VL 4to. Tl. is. 
each.* 

Scenery, Costumes, and Architecture, chiefly on 
the Western Side of India. By Capt. 11. M. Grind- 
lay, M.R.A.S., dec. Part Vi. (which concludes 
the work.) Atlas 4to. 4*2. 2s. 

Intikhab-i Ikhwa^-us~Stt^ / or Hindi Selec- 
tions. By James Michael, ^q. 4to. Ids. 

Naklnt-i-Hindi t or Hindi Stories. By James 
Michael, Esq. 4to. ids. 

The Armenians ,* a Tale of Constantinople. By 
Charles MacFarlane, Esq , Author of ** C'onstan- 
tinople^in 1^8.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 4*1. 11s. (kl. 

The Mtih^ilman. By R. R. Madden, Eso., Au- 
thor of ** Travels in Turkey, Egypt, dec.” .) vols. 
postBvo. 4*1. 11s. 6d. 


Krtracts of Letters from Swan River, Western 
Australia, ifvo. Is. (kl. 

A Statement of the ('onscquenccs likely to ensue 
from our growing V^xccss of Population, if nut re- 
medieil by Colonization. 8vo. Is. fid. 

Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select 
Committees of both Houses of I*arliament on the 
Aftairs of the East-lndia Company. 8vo.— Part II. 
“ House of Commons ; First Report.” 4«. (kL— 
Part HI. House of Commons; Second Report.” 
4s. — Part IV. “ House of Commons; Third Re- 
port.” 3s. — PartV. ** House of Commons ; Fourth 
lie port.” .Is. fkl. 

IVotives on the British Trade to the Port of Can^. 
ton : with some Translations of Chinese Official 
Papers relative to that I'rade, dec. die. By John 
Slade, late of Canton. Hvo. 2s. (kl. 

Speech of Eneas Mncdonnell, Esq., on the East- 
India Question. Delivered at a Public Meeting of 
the Inhabitants of London and Westminster, May 
8, 1830. Hvo. Is. fid. 

Art Inquiry into the Causes of the long-continued 
Stationary (Condition of India and its Inhabitants ; 
with a Brief Examination of the leading Principles 
of two of the iniist approved Revenue Systems of 
Britisli India. By .i Civil Servant of the Hon. 
East-India Company. Uvo. 4s. 

Millman’s Histf/ry of the Jetos FJxamincd and 
Ref^uted on the Evidence of the Scriptures. Ovo. 
2s. fid. 

Haunibars Passage of the Alps, with a Map of 
of his Route, Remarks on Messrs. Wickham and 
Cramer’s Dissertation, and the Texts of Polybius 
and Livy. By a Memlier of the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. /is. 

Cholera, its Nature, Cause, and Treatment ; 
with Original Views, Physiological, Pathological, 
and Therapeutical, in relation to Fever; to which 
is added, an Essay on Vital Teint>crature and 
Nervous Energy, Ac. Ac. By (Miarles Searlc, 
Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. Hvo. 9s. 

The Commentaries of Gamboa on the Mining 
Ordinances of Spain. Translated from the Spanish, 
by Richard HeathfieUl, Esq., pf Lincoln’s-lnn, 
Barrister at Law. 2 vols. royal 8vo. .4*2. 

Vol. I. of a Series of the most esteemed Divines of 
the Church of England : with Lives of each Au- 
thor, Arguments to each Sermon or Discourse, 
Notes, Ac. By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, B.D., of 
Emmanuel College, Ac. 78- fkl. (The whole Se- 
ries not expected to exceed 50 monthly volumes.) 

Select Chratwns of Demosthenes, with English 
Notes, by E. 1 1. Barker, Esq., 12mo. 8s. fid. 
('rhis Work forms part of Mr. Valpy’s Series of 
School and College Greek Classics.) 

No, 5 of Valpy’s Family Classical Library, con- 
taining ■* Vol. I. of Beloe’s Translation or Hero- 
dotus.*’ 4s. fid. 

Levi and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers : a Tale of 
the Polish Jews. Post 8vo. 8s. fid. 

Yamek, or the Maid of Damascus ; an Eastern 
Tale, founded on Fact. 18ino. 2s. 
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Tradition9 of PcUestine ; edited by Harriot Mar- 
tineau. 12ino. Os. 

The Lfiy of the lieeert ; a Po«»m in Two Cantos. 
By Henry S. Stokes. Post 8vo. m. 

The Nature ami Propprtiee of the Sagtir Cane, 
with Practical Directions for the Improvement of 
its Culture. Ac. By G. R. Porter, ttvo. lAs. 

Imported from Otlcutta. 

Veddnta Sdra : Elements of Theology, acconl- 
ing to the Vedas, by Sad^nanda Parivraiaka- 
chdiyya: with a Commentary by Ramaknshna 
Tirtha. (In Sanscrit.) IWo. 12s. 

Kdvpa Praktiea : a Treatise on Poetry and Rhe- 
toric. by Mammata Acharya. (In Sanscrit.) ttvo. IGs. 

T)aua Tatwa : a Treatise on the f^aw of Inheri- 
tance, by Raghunandana llhattacharya ; edited by 
l.akshmi Ndrkym Senna. (In Sanscrit.) ttvo. tts. 

IM.r/u Bhilffa, or I.aw of Inheritance, by Jimuta 
Vahana; with a Commentary by Krishna Terka- 
lankara. (In Sanscrit.) ttvo. 12s. 

lynpa Krama Sangraha / a Compendium of the 
Order of Inheritance, iiy Krishna Terkalankara 
Bhattdchdrya ; edited by Lakshmi Ndrdyan Senna. 
(In Sanscrit.) ttvo. tts. 

Vf/avdhnra Tativa: a Treatise on Judicial Pro- 
ceedings, by Raghunandana Dhattacharya ; edited 
by Lakslmii Narayan Senna. (In Sanscrit.) ttvo. 


Chhutru Prukaeh: a Biographical Account of 
Ch jrutru Sal, Raja of Boondelkund. by Lai Kuri ; 
edited by Capt. W. Price. (In Brij B.hakha). ttvo. 
Ifls. 

h'utttufn Alemgiri i a Collection of Opinions and 
Precepts of Mohammedan Law. Compiled by 
Sheikh Nizam, and other Learned Men, by com- 
mand of the Emperor Aurungzeb' Alemgir. (In 
Arabic.) VoL II. royal ttvo. Ss. 

A Sihnrt Anatomical Description of the Heart, 
extracted from the Edinburgh Medical Dictionary, 
and translated into Arabic, by John Tytler. ttvo. 
3s.6d. 

Axintic Jlc/marchee * — Transactions of the Physical 
Class of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Part I. 4to. 
£1. 5s. 

In the Prem, 

Manner* ami Customs of the Modem Egyptians. 
illustrated from their Proverbial Saying current 
at Cairo. Ry the late John Lewis Burckhardt. 
4to. (This volume will complete the works of 
Lewis Burckhardt.) 

The Voyaf'e and Distroveries of the Companions 
of Columbus. By W.*ishington Irving. 

The IVycliffite Versions of the Old Testament. 
Edited by the Rev. J. Forshall and Mr. Madden. 


General Examination, May, 1830. 


On Thursday, the 27 111 May, a De- 
putation of the Court of Directors pro- 
ceeded to the East- India College, for the 
purpose of receiving the Report of the 
result of the Examination of the Students 
at the close of the term. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principars 
IjodgCyWcrc they were received by him and 
the Professors and the Oriental Visitor. 

Soon afterwards they proceeded to the 
Hall, the Students being previously as- 
sembled, when the following proceedings 
took place : — 

A list of the Students who had obtained 
prizes and other honourable distinctions 
was read. 

Mr. Metcalfe Darken read an English 
essay. 

The Students read and translated in the 
several Oricntsil languages. 

Prizes were then distributed by tlie 
Chairman according to the following re- 
port : 

Report of Sltidcnls who have obtained Me- 
dals, 2 V/sc 5 , ami other honourable Distinct 

lions at the Public ExanUnatuiU, May 

1830. 

Medals, prizes, and other honourable 
distinctions obtained by students leaving 
college. 

Fourth Term. 

lion. 11. 13. DevcrcuZj medal in po 


litical economy, prize in classics, prize in 
Bengalee, and with great credit in other 
departments. 

Chas. Jas. Bird, medal in mathematics, 
medal in law, medal in Sanscrit, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

Chas. Pitman Skelton, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Metcalfe Darken, prize for the best 
English essay, and highly distinguislicd in 
other departments. 

Eislifiguishud : W. R. Bayley, 
W. H. Elliott. 

Third Term. 

Martin K. Gubbins, medal in Persian, 
prizes in Hindustani, Bengali, and Arabic, 
and highly distinguished; also second prize 
in drawing. 

Hatley Frcre, medal in' classics', and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

A. S. Matheson, passed with great credit. 

Second Term. 

Rowland Money, prize in mathematics, 
prize in Bengali writing, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Highly Zlvttinguisfted : Richard H. 
Snell, Thos. H. Sympson, Wm. H. Har- 
rison, Adam S. Aiinand. 

' Great Credit t Geo. H. M. Alexander. 

First Term. . 

Frederick B. Elton, prize in classics 
and in Sanscrit, and highly distinguislicd 
ill Ollier dcpartmeiils. 
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Prizes and other honourable Distinctions^ 06 - 
* tamed bjf Students reniainins College » 
Third Term. 

Michael Pakenham Edgeworth, prize in 
mathematics, law, Hindustani, Arabic, and 
highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Henry Carr Tucker, first prize in draw, 
ing, and highly distinguished in other de- 
partments. 

Francis N. Maltby, prize in Sanscrit, 
and with great credit. 

Tliomas H. Davidson, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Nathaniel Atherton, prize in political 
economy, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Highly Distinguished : Thos. W. Good- 
wyn, C. T. Kaye. 

Great Credit .* Jonathan D. Inverarity, 
Edw. H. C. Monckton. 

Second Term. 

Jas. William Muir, prize in Bengali, 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Henry St. G. Tucker, prize in Hin- 
dustani, and with great credit in otlier 
departments. 

George Frederick Edmonstone, prize 
in Persian and in Arabic, and highly dis- 
tinguished. 

George Anstruther Harris, prize in 
Sanscrit, prize in Devanagari writing, and 
with great credit. 

' Gilbert Malcolm, prize in history, and 
highly distinguished. 

Thomas D.Lushington, prize in classics. 
Octavius W. Malct, prize in law. 

Highly Distinguished : Geo. Udny Yule, 
M. C. Ommanney, C. Pelly, G. G. Mac- 
kintosh. 

Great\Credit : David 11. Limond, Chas. 
Raikes, Thomas Conway. 

First Term. 

Edward Samuells, prize in Hindustani, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Thomas E. Coicbrooke, prize in mathe. 
inatics, and with great credit in other de- 
partments. 

Henry E. Goldsmid, prize in Persian, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Richard Yopng Bazett, prize in Persian 
writing, drawliil^, and with great credit in 
other depai^ents. 

Highly Distinguished : W. H. Bay ley. 
G/im/ Credit : William Mollc, Thomas.. 

agWvX Hall. 


Rank of Students leaving College, as 
settled by the College Council : 

Madras. 

1 st Class. 

1. C. J. Bird, 

2 . Frere, 

3. Elton. 

2 d Class. 

4 . Skelton, 

5. Rohde, 

6 . Matliison, 

7. J. Bird. 
Bombay. 

1st Class. 

1 . Larketi. 

2 d Class. 

2 . Briggs, 

3. Betti ngton. 

It was then announced to the stu- 
dents that the certificates of the College 
Council were granted, not only with refe- 
rence to industry and proficiency, but also 
to conduct ; and that this latter considera- 
tion had always a decided ellect in deter- 
mining the order of rank. 

It was also announced, tlint such rank 
would only take effect in the event of 
the Students proceeding to India within 
three months after tlicy were so ranked; 
and that. 

Should any Student delay so to pro- 
ceed, he should only take rank among the 
Students classed at the last examination 
previous to his departure for India, whe- 
ther that examination should be held by 
the College Council or the London Board 
of Examiners, and should be placed at 
the end of the class iu which rank was 
originally assigned to him.” 

Notice was then given, that the next 
Term would commence on Tuesday the 
27tli of July, and that the Students were 
required to return to the College within 
the first four days of it, unless a statutable 
reason could be assigned for the delay; 
odicrwise, the Term must be forfeited. 

The Chairman (Wm. Astell, Esq.) then 
addressed the Students, expressing his 
gratification at the favourable result of 
the Examination; and tlie business of tlie 
day concluded. 

Wednesday the \5lht and Wednesday the 
22 rf July, are the days appointed for re~ 
ceiving Petitions at the India House, ^from 
Candidates for admission into the College, 
for the Term which will commence on the 
*2Hh July 1830. 


Bengal. 

1st Class. 

1 . Gubbins, 

2 . Hon.H.B.De. 

vereux. 

2d Clffes. 

3. Bayley, 

4. Elliott, 

5 . Money, 

6. Williams, 

7. Alexander, 

8. Bell, 

9. Annand, 

10. Sympson. 
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PARI.I AMENTAHY PAPERS. 

CIVIL OFFICES IN THE THREE PRESIDENCIES.* 

Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants and Military and Medical 
OfKccrs employed in the dinbrent Offices in India, on the Civil Department, distin- 
guishing the branches, and the total expense of the same, for the years 1817 and 
1827 ; also exhibiting the increase or decrease in the same period. 

Bengal. 


1816.17. 


1826-27 


Increase or Decrease. 



No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rupees. 

No. 

Rui>ccs. 

General 

228 

3:1,0.5,358 

302 

42,47,914 

74 

9,42,556 i. 

Judicial 

220 

32,30,168 

236 

40,48,268 

16 

8,18,100 t. 

Revenue 

I2:i 

25,83,231 

177 

37,11,209 

54 

11,27,978 i. 

Marine 

16 

1,27,774 

16 

1,42,740 

— 

14,266 i. 


■587 

92,46,531 

731 

121,50,131 1 

144 

29,03,600 i. 



Madras. 




General 

1 115 

13,.3.3,184 

1 124 

14,2.^,735 

9 

92,551 1. 

Judicial ; 

i;i8 

19, .54,988 

101 

16,5.3,975 i 

37 

3,01,013 </. 

Revenue 

1 61 

8,13,137 

85 

1.3,9.5,052 

24 

5,81,915 i. 

Commercial ... 

24 

3,40,308 

6 

1,25,978 

18 

2, 14, .330 d. 

Customs 

19 

1,09,291 

.... 


19 

1,09,291 d. 

Marine 

20 

76,107 

22 

78,078 

2 

1,971 *. 


:i77 

46,27,015 j 

338 

46,78,818 

35 

6,76,437 i. 




Decrease 

74 

6,24,634 




Net Decrease 

39 

— • 




Net Increase 

— 

51,803 


Bombay. 


General 

49 

7,43,547 

81 

13,34,321 

32 

5,90,844 i. 

Revenue 

24 

2,87,296 

65 

7,82,370 

41 

4,95,074 I. 

Judicial 

34 

3,71,124 

66 

9,68,733 

32 

5,97,609 u 

Marine 

14 

1,39,258 

20 

1,60,596 

6 

21,338 1. 

Commercial ... 

9 

1,34,054 

5 

1,04,981 

4 

29,073 d. 


1.30 

16,75,272 

237 

i 

.33,51,071 

111 

17,04,865 i. 




Decrease 

4 

29,073 




Net 

Increase 

107 

16,75,792 


* From very comprehensive Returns of all civil ofllccs, and the establishments connected therewith, 
under each of the presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, shewing the number of persons and the 
expense attaching to each establishment on Ist May 1817 and 1st May 1837-’' Ordered by the House of 
CoDrimonB to be printed, S5th February 1830. 
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) Abstract of the Total Number of Europeans and Natives employed in the diflerent Offices 
in the'OiviUDepartmentsdn India, distinguishing tlie branches, and the total expense 
of the same, for the years 1817 and 1827 ; also exhibiting the increase or decrease in 
the same period. 

Bengal. 


r 

Branches. 

General 

Judicial 

Re^ue 

Mmne 

1816.17. 

1826-27. 

Increase or Decrease. 

No. 

8,211 

43,679 

26,050 

1,093 

Rupees. 

46,78,606 

54,94,206 

64,06,653 

8,23,526 

No. 

36,64.S 

3.3,771 

35,857 

563; 

Rupees. 
86,67,954 
46,80,742 
82, 45.091 
7,92,030 

No. 

28,434 

9,908 

9,807 

530 

liupees. 
39,89,348 /. 
8,13,464 d. 
18,38,438 i, 
31,496 d. 


79,033 

1,74,02,991 

106,836 

2,23,85,817 

38,241 

58,27,786 t. 




Decrease 

10,438 

8,44,960 




Net Increase 

27,803 

48,82,826 


Madras. 


General i 

1,151 

8,37,102 

1,667 

8,68,388 ! 

1 516 

31,286 f. 

Judicial 

14,232 

16,04,071 

3,765 

8,84,97!) ! 

i 10,467 

7,19,092 d. 

Revenue 

23,081 

43,44,098 

34,893 

55,06,925 i 

1 11,812 

11,62,827 (. 

Customs 

794 

1,03,414 

..... 


i 794 

1,03,414 d. 

Commercial ... 

961 

1,06,715 

262 

37,641 1 

1 699 

69,074 d. 

Marine 

164 

34,741 

207 

33,478 

-1 

1 

1,263 d. 


40,383 

70,30,141 

40,794 

! 

73,31,411 1 

! 

i 

i 

11,94,113 i. 





Decrease 

8,92,843 





Net Increase 

3,01,270 


Bombay. 


Genera] 

Revenue 

Judicial 

Marine 

Commercial ... 

715 

2,930 

1,705 

1,508 

174 

2,73,756 1 
3,04,728 
2,73,665 
4,78,314 
42,048 

2,079 

9,864 

16,358 

1,476 

98 

7,44,200 

16,10,550 

18,31,069 

6,02,862 

35,472 

1,364 

6,934 

14,653 

4,70,444 f. 
13,05,822 i. 
15,57,404 t. 
1,24,548 i. 
6,576 d. 


7,032 

13,72,511 

29,875 

48,24,153 


34,58,218 t. 

Pensions, &c. 

— ~ 

iy2,41,552 


23,26,866 


20,85,314 i. 


— 

16,14,063 

— 

71,51,^9 

! " 

55,43,532 t. 





Decrease 

6,576 



* ■ 


Net Increase 

S6,36,05» 
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REVENUE SYSTEMS OF INDIA. 

If no Ollier question was in issue before the Legislature respecting the 
future management of our Eastern possessions^ than the mode in which the ^ 
land revenue should be collected, that question alone would be sufficient t^ 
absorb the undivided attention of a very intelligent special committee, m. 
order frhat all its bearings and relations, all its peculiar features and practi-^ 
cal operations, might be minutely considered and discussed. 

Whether this question will form a prominent or a subordinate subject of 
consideration amongst life topics connected with the renewal of the Com- 
pany’s privileges, or whetlier it will be reserved for special discussiitn when 
the charter-question is decided, cannot, of course, be at present known. 
It would undoubtedly be the most convenient mode of dealing with the 
W'hole matter of East-India affairs, to reserve such parts as admit of sepa- 
ration, and are not urgent, for special and exclusive inquiry. The revenue 
system of India is one of the parts which may be segregated. 

In the mean time, although' the evidence on this question has already 
accumulated to a prodigious bulk, there is a real, an effectual demand for 
more. Time, reflection, experience, the enlargement of our knowledge in 
respect to Eastern history and Hindu institutions, are continually correct- 
ing past errors, admitting new lights, and ascertaining fixed points in the 
discussion, which it is of infinite importance should not be withheld from 
the world. 

One of the most able and (which is a prime virtue in such a case) one 
of the most temperate works on this question is a pamphlet* written by a 
civil servant of the Company (we believe we do not err in attributing 
it to Mr. W. C. Bruce of Bombay), on the stationary condition of the 
Hindus, and on the two most approved revenue systems of British India. 
We have recently analysed Colonel Briggs’ w'ork,t and we propose now to 
lay before our readers an epitome of Mr. Bruce's pamphlet. As we are 
not partizans, but rather claim the rare merit of being perfectly free from 
bias on this subject, we abstain from comment on this gentleman's remarks. 

The cause of the stationary condition of India forms the subject of the 
first of his essays, which he commences by an examination of the two 
theories which ascribe this stationary condition, the one to moral and physi- 
cal causes — that is, to the institution of castes and the influence of climate 
— ^the other to. misgovernment. With respect to the former theory, our 
author conceives that it is now admitted to be inadequate to the solution of 
the problem ; the latter, the most popular amongst certain class, be ex- 
amines at some length. 

The dark catalogue of atrocities depicted in Mr. Rickards' India,” he 
assumes to be exaggeratedj;^' otherwise ** in such a long course of ages, every 
vestige of wealth must have been swept away, and the people r^uoed to 

• An Inquiry Into the Causes of the long-continued Stationary Condition of India and Its TnhhbitMUii 
with a brief Examination of the leading Principles of Two of the most approved iUveiuie Syitcna of 
British India. By a Civil Servant of the Hon. East-India Company. London. 1830. Svo. Fntniry. 
Allen, and Co. t 

N,55,Voi..2. No.8. 2 L 
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the lowest stage of sarage barbarism/' Another objection he offers *to this 
theory is, that the history of Europe displays a similar picture ; and why 
should the result have been different in the two cases ? It is answered that 
S, the European despotism was less rigorous and ferocious than that of Asia; 
that it was of shorter duration, and that the spirit of liberty was never 
^extinct in the people of the West. The effect of this argument our author 
disputes, and he appeals to facts and to the sentiments of able writers in its 
refutation. The strongest and best evidence of the fallacy of the 'theory, 
which ascribes the stationniy condition of India to misgovern ment, he 
deduces from its actual condition: ^'a candid and impartial review of the 
state of their arts and literature, their political institutions, their language 
(the Sanscrit), and the number of large, populous, and wcaltly cities to 
be found in India, must surely establish their claim to the possession of a 
very considerable share of refinement/* Whence comes it they should have 
advanced, in 2,000 years, no further? All tlie ancient systems of Hindu 
government arc admitted to have been as despotic as that to which the 
natives were subjected by the Musulmans. .Vt periods long antecedent 
to the Mahoinedan invasion," says Col. Wilks, wars, revolutions, and 
conquests seem to follow each other in a succession more strangely complex, 
rapid, and destructive, as the events more deeply recede into the gloom of 
antiquity." The theory, then, by proving too much, proves nothing. 

Mr. Bruce’s theory deduces the chief eflicient cause of the stationary 
condition of India from ^Mhc mode, or rather the degree, in which the 
wants of the state would seem to have always been supplied that is, to the 
burthensome amount of the public imposts, in comparison with the lightness 
of the assessments in Europe in early times. He makes out the compara- 
tive exorbitance of taxation by a brief but clear investigation of the amount 
of revenue derived from the subject in Europe and India respectively. 

As a grinding system of taxation must operate against the attainment of 
that degree of civilization which the Hindus did reach in early ages, he 
argues that there must have been — and that there is something like historical 
evidence of the fact — a period when the rate of assessment in India W'as 
much lower than in recent times. He illustrates his tlieory by reference 
to the examples of Holland and Spain, w'hich declined in consequence of 
excessive taxation. 

This theory, he acknowledges, assigns the least remediable cause of tlic 
evil ; he says : 

Under such a system of government, it is much to be feared that the charges 
must always be such as to admit of no very material reduction in the burthens 
of the people ; and while such a state of things lasts, great and manifold as 
are the advantages they enjoy under our rule, in comparison of that of their 
native princes, — in security from without, in order and tranquillity and an 
impartial administration of justice within,— all the philanthropic measures 
too which have been thought of, or devised, for ameliorating their condition 
(for no unprejudiced person can peruse the despatches of the Honourable the 
Court of Directors to their Indian Governments, without a thorough convic* 
tion of their earnest and anxious solicitude to promote the welfare of their 
Indian subjects),— all must be comparatively nugatory, as this is an evil of such 
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gigantic magnitude as to be more than a counterpoise for every good they are 
ptlierwise calculated to produce. 

It is not my intention to enter upon any discussion in this place of the mode 
In which, as it appears to me, the good of this country would be best pro- 
moted. I wilt only further observe at present, that although the incongruity I 
have pointed out between the government and the people may render it imprac- 
ticable to reduce the public imposts so far as to be very sensibly felt, that 
obligation, nevertheless, which is binding on the governments of all countries, 
to be as sparing in their expenditure of the public money as is consistent with 
the public weal, is surely in a tenfold degree imperative on the Government of 
India, where they arc so heavy, that the springs from which alone the national 
capital can be increased, and the civilization and moral improvement of the 
country be much advanced, would appear to be so completely dried up. 

The next essay is an examination of the principles of the permanent 
zemindarec and ryotwar settlements of the land revenue in India. Mr. 
Bruce docs not pretend to any practical convcrsancy with this subject, but 
he assumes that the merits of the two systems may be learned from the 
writings of their respective advocates, whicli he has diligently studied. 
Applying the principles of political economy — principles unconiroverted or 
impugned, neither local nor refcrrible to countries differently circumstanced, 
but such as have their foundation in fixed and immutable laws of human 
nature coeval and co-extensive with the existence of man in every part of 
the globe — to facts derived from published records and authentic works, 
lie proceeds to deliver his opinion of each, without “ that bias and prepos- 
session in favour of particular systems, wliich arc apt to warp the judgment 
of practical men.'’ 

The cliicf objections to the permanent zemindarec settlement in the 
Bengal provinces he assumes to be founded upon the imperfect knowledge 
of the resources of the country on the part of those by whom it was adopted, 
the inc([ualily of tlie existing nssessiiicnts, tlie groat portion of arable land 
not in cultivation, the large quantity of rcsumablo land not ascertained, 
and the general uncertainty as to the proprietary right. TIic arguments in 
its favour he considers to be, the eiicourageiiicnt given to industry and the 
outlay of capita], .security from arbitrary and oppressive demands, and the 
])rotection of the public revenue from fluctuation and remissions : the latter 
of which has been accomplished. He observes : 

It appears to me, however, that even if it had answered the utmost cxpec- 
tiilion of its most sanguine advocate.s, and experience had fully shewn the 
fallacy of the whole of the objections wdiich have been broiiglit against it, such 
a measure would nevertheless have been highly inexpedient, since there are 
others, in my opinion, of still more importance, which would seem to have 
been entirely overlooked. 

According to my humble judgment, it is under any circumstances, and 
whatever inhy be the extent of cultivation, a financial anomaly, altogether at 
variance with good policy, or sound principles of legislation ; since, even 
admitting the country to bd everywhere, what has been termed, completely 
ripe for its introduction, that is to say, the uncultivated bearing but a small 
proportion to the cultivated land, in the several districts, which the Honourable 
Court would seem to have regarded as a principal consideration to be kept in 
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view; stilt no person who possesses much ac<)uaintance with thehuaibahdiry of 
this country will probably contend that the land is made to produce as liiuch 
as might be drawn from it under a more improved system. 

^ To fix in perpetuity, in short, the amount of the public revenue derivable 
from the chief and almost only fiscal source in India cannot, I fear, as already 
observed, be viewed in any other light than an anomaly in finance, and may, 
moreover, be a positive act of injustice to those very individuals for whose 
benefit it is intended ; since, being necessarily done in utter ighorance- ^ of 
the future extent of the public exigencies,*’ it may be the means of ^eatly 
weakening the efficiency, and perhaps even endangering the stability, of the 
government. If, for example, those exigencies are at present but barely pro- 
vided for, and such a stimulus, as I think I have shown to be far from impro- 
bable, were to be given to population, where is the government to look, at 
least with any certainty, for the additional resources which there is every rea- 
son to suppose would, under such circumstances, be indispensable to the due 
security, welfare, and prosperity of those living under its protection ? 

The system is not only objectionable, in liis estimation, on the ground of 
its irrevocably debarring government from increasing the amount of revenue 
derivable from the land, but on account of its recognition of the intervening 
class of zemindars, to whom the rights of government were alienated. Tiie 
investiture of the zemindars with proprietary rights, he contends, was not 
an indispensable part of the scheme of a permanent settlement, and was 
the result of an error in the then popular theory of ])olitical economy, 

that in every country where land had become private property, every acre 
that was in a state of cultivation yielded rent, the rate of which was regu- 
lated according to circumstances ; and that, without receiving something in 
the shape of rent, no landed proprietor would have an interest in the culti- 
vation or improvement of his property Mr. Bruce, on Ricardo’s princi- 
ples, denies rent to be an indispensable stimulus to cultivation, inasmuch as 

it is solely because the soil is of variously productive powers, or less 
favourably situated for the sale of its products, and tliat capital cannot con- 
sequently be employed upon the land with the same results, that rent is in 
fact ever paid for the use of any portion of it.” 

With regard to the much and often agitated question, whether the sove- 
reign or the subject is the proprietor of the soil, he observes that, let the 
de jure or abstract right vest in whom it may, the de facto right of pro- 
prietorship has always been enjoyed by the state, by virtue of its excessive 
demands from the land — or, as he elsewhere says, by reason of its rapa- 
city "—which go far to destroy its saleability, the surest criterion of private 
property. 

The ryotwar permanent settlement, he thinks, if it could be reduced to 
practice, is perhaps calculated to effect as much improvement as any .sys- 
tem that could be devised. The basis of such a sy.stem, however, is a 
survey, and of the practicability of such a survey as is Jiropbsed he enter- 
tains very strong doubts. Supposing the obvious difficulties— namely, the in- 
fection of every field, its classification according to fertility, facility of 
irrig^ion, qualities of soil, &c, — ^to be got over, insuperable obstacle.*^, he 
imagines, still remain. He spejrifies one: 
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The maximuDi at^ which^ according %o this settlement, it has been proposed 
to fix the government share, is one-third of the gross produce : but as the 
settlement is to be an annual one, and there is to be no iiiinimum to the 
government demand, it may be assumed that the assessment 'will never fall 
short of that rate, unless where the state of the crops, or any other circum- 
stance, should' incapacitate the ryot from paying so much. But id deterihine 
whether this is really a light, as well as an eciual assessment, is It not’ enough 
that wc should be made acquainted with the productive powers of the label, 
which is tlm chief object of the directions I have enumerated; is it indispen- 
sably necessary that we should also be able to compute what is req^uisite for the 
ryot’s subsistence, and, above all, the aggregate expenses of cultivation, since 
it roust be quite obvious that, unless his share of the crop be siif&cieht ' to 
cover both, he can have no inducement to undertake improvements, dr extend 
cultivation, which arc the principal and declared objects contemplated in 
making this settlement. Two-thirds, which is to be the ryot’s share, is, very 
probably, in many instances a liberal one ; in many instances, however, as 1 
shall presently show, it is just as probable that it may not be so ; this, there- 
fore, is perhaps the most essential and fundamental information of. all ; it is in 
truth the very key-stone of the arch, and without it the most accurate know- 
ledge of the other data, which have been specified, must be of little avail. 

Ue then proceeds to show, with some minuteness, how impracticable it 
appears to be to obtain that exact information wdiieh is requisite to do Jus- 
tice to the ryot and the government; and that, as a basis of assessment, 
the survey must end in disappointment. He sums up his remarks on both 
systems thus : 

To recapitulate the principal objections which have been urged against both 
systems of revenue : tlic former, or permanent settlement, as introduced into 
sonie of the Bengal provinces, I have endeavoured to demonstrate the impolicy 
of, on the ground chiefly of its tying up the hands of government from adding 
to its resources, — at the very inonient, and by the identical act, which must 
inevitably expose them to a hcav}' additional drain. 1 have cudeavoureef to 
show, that the wealth and population of India arc susceptible of an almost 
indefinite increase; and that to increase both, to the utmost, was the avowed 
object of that settlement. A measure, consequently, which at once acts as a 
strong incentive to such a result, and admits of no commensurate increase, if 
necessary, of the public revenue, must be radically defective, because it is 
calculated to impair the efficiency of the governing power, and to render it 
unequal to the protection of the country. And with respect to a permanent 
ryotwar settlement, on the basis which has been adopted, although sound and 
unobjectionable in theory, it is incapable of being properly reduced tq practice, 
because of the ignorance in which, from the nature of things, wc must, as it 
appears tonic, ever remain, of the relative labour and expense of cultivating 
tUflerent lands, which must be constantly liable to defeat all the good^' Which 
otherwise it is certainly calculated to produce. 

Mr. Bruce then proposes, as a primary step, at least, to the ryotwar 
plan, a leasehold settlement, or renting the lands to the ryots for a term of 
years. This project is not new ; it is recommended by Mr. Tactier and 
^ir John Malcolm states? that in Central India leases were fonucrly very 
common, and under the celebrated Alia' Bhye's mmiagcmcnt of the Hblkar 
state, they were found to be greatly conducive to improvement, tfc adds; 
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• I have not entered into man}' details in regard to this mode of settlement— 
because it is not a novel one even in this country; but it may be necessary to 
state distinctly, that it is meant that it should be conducted on the ryotwar 
principle ; that is to say, that those ryots who are the fixed or hereditary 
occupants of the soil should be the renters of their respective lands, and that 
on the expiration or renewal of their leases they are not to be ousted either 
from these, or from any new land, which in the interim they may have taken 
into cultivation, provided they consent and continue to pay a rent upon the 
latter, proportional to what is assessed upon the other. It can hardly of 
course be supposed that any ryot would object to rent his land where the 
assessment was low, and he was secured for a long term of years in the exclu- 
sive benefit arising from improvements, or extension of cultivation. 

Should the arguments, however, in favour of a permanent ryotwar settle- 
ment be deemed upon the whole to preponderate, I cannot but think that a 
leasehold system, as preparatory to it, would at all events be preferable to a 
survey, and nothing could surely be easier than the transition at any subsequent 
period from the one to the other, or the conversion of each ry^ot’s lease at any 
time into a perpetuity. 

The last essay is on the principles of a permanent ry^otwar settlement, as 
it regards the rights and interests of the people, and the general prosperity 
of the country ; that is, considered not merely as a fiscal measure, but as it 
aflTects the welfare of the subject. 

Here Mr. Bruce considers the existence of a private proprietary right in 
the land in India as demonstrable ; and that that right was vested in the 
great body of the ryots, who have been reduced to tlieir present condition 
uf little better than mere labouring cultivators, solely by reason of llic 
heavy exactions of government.*' The.se propositions he endeavours to 
make out by sonic acute reasoning upon facts well-authenticated in the 
modern history of India. He concludes from hence : 

To pass over the ryots, therefore, in any settlement, which created any 
thing in the shape of a proprietary right in the soil, or conferred any of the 
advantages of that right, would, as 1 trust 1 have succeeded in shewing, be 
an act of palpable injustice. It would not, moreover, be even leaving them 
as they are; because, in placing any other individuals,— upstarts and usurpers, 
— over their head.s, they would thereby be reduced from the character of ser- 
vants of the circar to that of the servants of others who arc themselves servants, 
and would thus be actually lowered instead of being raised in the scale of 
society. It would add degradation to impoverishment ; and how, it niay be 
asked, would they be likely to stand afiected to the government to w'hich they 
were indebted for such tender mercies ? 

So much for the ryots’ claims to the benefit of any fiscal sacrifice, or remis- 
sion of land-revenue, which government can afford to concede. But this is 
not the only strong ground they rest on : such a measure would, as it appears 
to me, be no less expedient than Just and equitable. I am prepared to con- 
tend that there is no other revenue-settlement which would be productive of 
so much general benefit as a ryotwar permanent one, — whether in stimulating 
industry, extending and improving cultivation, diffusing wealth, or promoting 
the general prosperity of the country ; and for this simple reason, that the 
w'hole of the lands in India, both cultivated and uncultivated, would be likely 
to share the advantage of any remissions made directly to the ryots ; whereas. 
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iinder a zetnimlary, or any other, none but the latter, — that is, the waste or 
uncultivated, — could be benefited thereby. 

A reduction in the land-tax, to be effected by a proportionate system of 
economy and retrenchment, he holds to be absolutely called for, as regards 
the stability of the Britisli Government in India : by relieving the national 
industry from some part of the pressure which now weighs so heavily upon 
it, we can alone hope to furnish the government with the certain means of 
adding to its resources in case of need.** 

As we observed in the outset, we shall abstain from comment upon this 
work ; but we need not carry our abstinence so far as to deny ourselves the 
pleasure of conimonding it as an able, acute, and lucid production. 


ON THE P E H L V I. 

xy j, F. Ki.KUKeii. 

As the Zend was the language of ancient Media, so the Pehlvi was that 
of the ancient heroes and kings of Persia; this may be collected from the 
signification of the word. It was also called Azimrenh or lluzvarpsh, of 
which the term Vehlm is merely the Parsi translation. 

According to different oriental writers, the Pehlvi was the native tongue 
of Lower Media, whence D'Hcrbclot denominated it the language of 
Dilcm, which is rendered very probable by the very many Aramaean roots 
whicli it contains, and the almost constant use of the vowel a, by which it 
is as much distinguished from the Zend, as it is approximated to the Chaldee. 
The territories in which it predominated possibly extended from Assyria to 
the vicinity of the Caspian 8ea. 

Of the Zend we know but little more than wc collect from the Zend 
books ; of the Pehlvi, on the contrary, we have fuller and more accurate 
knowledge. Many of its words are perfectly original : some arc found in 
the Zend and Parsi, others arc discovered in the C.'haldee. Of the latter 
assertion, the subjoined list will afford ample evidence. 

Ah and abldcr, “ father,” . Syr. )La) — JoTsJ , , 

Am and aiuider, “ mother,” OK • Syr. J.20J , ptur. . 

Aioman,* “ an eye,” py • Syr. . 

Afunaian^f to bake,” riDN • Syr. jLaj . 

Admu7iatan,\, " to grow or spring from tlie earth,” oiK • Syr. , 
HHDTX . TaL 

Awela, " first,” " at first,” • Ar. . 

Apta, apria, ** dust,” . Syr. , 

ytmar, " calculation,” . Syr. , 

Arta, “earth,” kJTIK • Syr. . 

* Man is added as a termination to several words, 
t The termination an wid fan denotes the infinitive. 
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" wine,” k^DPT- Syr. , 

Alha^ " a chin,” tnb . 

Bonteman,^ " a daughter,” n33 . Syr. J . 

Baseria^ "flesh,” . 

Biia^ "a house,” . Syr. , 

Yedcman^ " a hant?,” . Syr. ,, 

Raba, "great,” nnn • Syr. , 

Sakar^ " a male,” *131 . &c. &c.t 

In its grammatical forms it possesses great uniformity, and is far more 
regular than the Zend, and is more soft and harmonious than the northern 
Zend : in the formation of its verbs it resembles the Parsi, but in that of its 
nouns, generally, the Chaldee, even where the root is not Chaldee. Proper 
names commonly terminate in an, 7nan^ ad^ and a : the vowel a is as fre- 
quent in it as in the Chaldee : in Parsi, on the other hand, the vowels 
change, as in the Zend : that has twelve vowels, the Pehlvi but three. The 
personal pronouns are extraordinary, and each has several names, — e.g;. 


Re, Tek^i, r«rg<w»on, o/um, I. 


Rak, afut. 

thou. 

Afiaeh, 

he. 

Sit, 

she. 

Roman, 

we. 

Rahun, 

yc. 

Ragomemhan, 

they. 


It is also distinguished from the Zend by having its own sacred name.% 
whereas the Parsi borrows them from the Zend, with merely a softer enun- 
ciation, e.g. Anhuma, "Orniuzd/” tir, "an angel;” rera, "Gosh 
another angel Jatun, an ized,” &c. 

Its chief advantage over the Zend consists in its regularity and fluency : 
its inflexions arc always the same, whereas in Zend they terminate some- 
times long, sometimes short ; sometimes in this, sometimes in that vowel r 
if it has not more, it has at least as many, words peculiar to it ; very few 
Latin, Celtic, and other roots ; but far more Aramaean, which tongue it 
also resembles in the formation of its nouns and prefixes : it also has com- 
pounds, but not in abundance. The alphabets of the two are likeivise 
strikingly alike, except that the Pehlvi. has far fewer characters. This rela- 
tion of the Pehlvi to the Zend, and of both to the Parsi, shews that all 
three were actual languages of the ancient Persian empire. 

» ilfon is added as a termination to several words. 

t This list might be considerably augmented,' but even these colneidencies aid us in accounting tta the 
many stmllaritiea to the Chaldee which have been noticed In several Asiatic tongues of this family. 
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A DISSERTATiaN ON THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PRESENT 
STATE OF THE ARABIC PRESS, BOTH IN THE 
EAST AND WEST; 

WITH SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE REMOVAI. OF THE OBSTACLES WHICH HAVE 

HITHERTO RETARDED ITS PERFECTION, AND IMPEDED ITS EMPLOYMENT.* 

BT F. C. BELFOUR, I.L.D. 

The establishment of the Arabic press, which was first accomplished at 
Rome by order of one of the popes, about the year 1610 , and is therefore 
secondary to that of the Greek and Roman, which must be supposed to have 
furnished the model, was immediately subject to the inconveniences which all 
imitative systems necessarily carry along with them. We every day sec that 
the most useful and practical inventions, though perfectly well adapted to their 
primary objects, and to the usages of the countries whereof they are natives, 
become, when extended to objects of a varied nature, and transported to 
dimes of difterent products, not only useless, but frequently injurious, inas- 
much ns they hinder the growth of genuine improvement, and divert the cur- 
rent of true Ingenuity from the fertile soil of the level plain to the bounding 
margin of uneven and unproductive rocks. 

When the art of printing was first used, its object was plain and simple, 
namely, to imitate and multiply with facility the best executed and most sale- 
able manuscripts then in circulation, and neither to reform nor improve the 
reader’s page, but rather to deceive his practised eye, though enjoying the 
skilful tracings of the very hand which itself had learnt to guide. We read that 
Fnustus, by such judicious artifice, acquired to himself both fame and for- 
tune, and that he thus for ever fixed on a durable basis the prolific machinery 
of the Roman press. In China a similar conduct must have been adopted by 
the Chinese printers, and their own peculiar art must have been used on their 
own principles ; for wc find that printed books in that country have entirely 
superseded the use of manuscript. 

There are indeed some oriental languages which have successfully been 
printed on the Roman plan, such as the Greek, the Chaldaic, and the Hebrew. 
The first of these, notwithstanding the difficulty which attends the superscrip- 
tion of its vowels with their prosodial accents, nearly equal to the embarrass- 
ment of the Arabic vowel-points, has nevertheless seen every single manuscript 
of any value which the abundant stores of its rich and supereminent literature 
have furnished to the strictest search, a thousand and a thousand times repro- 
duced by the fruitful generation of the press ; and it has at length even endured 
that the contracted economy of its penmanship may now be developed into 
the clear and simplified repetition of the printer’s isolated type. For some 
hundreds of years, however, the eye of the reader was indulged with ita 
wonted forms of fanciful caligraphy, and it is only within a late period that the 
typographer’s wish of uniformity has been complied with. It were well, 
indeed, if the latter’s desires and efforts to diminish as much as possible the 
perplexity of his art never exceeded due bounds, as we have seen they have 
in the Greek an(Jl in other oriental languages. Some eighty years ago the 
learned men of our universities disposed themselves, no doubt at the printer’s 
suggestion, to discard altogether the Greek prosodial accents (the absence of 
which is now no longer endured), and many pages at that time were printed 
without them. Great pains were taken to prove that the vowel-points of the 
• Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, June 80th, 1029. 
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others were counterfeit and needless; and ruinously for the usefulness of the 
religious books, at the present day printed for sale in the £)ast, the omission 
of the vowels has been, for the most part, persevered in. Nothing, however, 
can be a greater proof of ignorance on the subject of oriental literature. The 
vowel-points, as every Asiatic traveller may have seen, are as necessary to the 
Eastern reader, that is, the person who reads aloud in the diurch or school, 
as for us are the dots to our I’s and the crosses to our T*s ; and without them 
the books sent out to be used in schools or churches are almost wholly unser- 
viceable. The Polyglott bibles of Lc Jay and Walton arc both furnished 
with the vowels for the Arabic and Hebrew ; and it is a great pity that, in 
latter days, neither their correct and beautiful type, nor the accuracy and ful- 
ness of their punctuation, have been imitated by our modern publishers. For 
perusal and mere looking over, in w^orks of inferior kind and importance, the 
vowel-points may be neglected ; but in the sacred Scriptures, and for learning 
by heart and recitation, they cannot be dispensed with, and the artist must be 
content, as in the Greek, to wean the reader of his fancies, not of his wants. 

The Hebrew, whose square and even letters have afforded entire facility for 
being marshalled under the printer’s hand, has been equally fortunate with the 
Greek, in its complete submission to the press. The Jewish nation, no less 
than the Moslems, have ever cherished a most scrupulous delicacy in the 
sacred manipulation of their Book of Laws, and, indubitably, they beheld 
not at first, without the horror of sacrilege, that the numbered characters of 
their almost idolized Pentateuch were subjected to the impure handling of the 
unwashed artificer. Yet so early as the year 1475, soon after the invention of 
the art, a company of Jews undertook in Italy to print their Hebrew books, 
and among them the Bible ; and at the present time there is no sect of men so 
well provided with printed copies of the books they most use as the Hebrew 
nation. Scarcely will you meet with a single Jew, whether ranging in the 
Eastern countries and near his former home, or sojourning in the remote dis- 
tricts of the Western regions, whither his wandering steps have led him, who 
is not provided with his printed prayer-book, and, except for the manuscript 
roll of the Pentateuch, religiously preserved in every synagogue, he is inde- 
pendent of the slow services for his reading hours, which none but the 
tedious penman could anciently perform for him. 

How different it has been with Ids kinsman the Arab, and with all those who 
pray in the language of Abraham’s exiled son, will be seen from the short 
history of Arabic printing in Constantinople, Paris, and other places. 

The account of the first I extract from Dr. Walsh’s Travels, as follows : 
** The excellent and amiable Selim, among the arts and sciences of western 
Europe which he wished to introduce into the Turkish empire, considered as 
far the most important the printing and circulation of books ; and for this 
purpose, he established a magnificent printing-office at Scutari, on the other 
side of the Bosphorus, and gave the kiosk now called the Kiaghid Khanah, 
with another opposite Buyukder^, for manufactories to supply his printing- 
office with paper.' It was supposed that the Sultan Selim was the first person 
who introduced printing into Turkey ; but this was not the case ; Greek and 
Armenian presses were long at work in the respective patriarchal residences at 
Constantinople; the first so early as 1530, and the second in 1697; and the 
printing establishment for Turkish books, and a paper manufactory at Kiaghid 
Khanah, were formed by a renegado, named Ibrahim, in the reign of Ahmed 
the Third, in the year 1727. He was encouraged by the grand vezir and the 
Mufti Abdallah Effendi ; even a fctva was issued by the mufti, declaring the 
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undertaking highly useful ; and a khatti sherif by the sultan^ felicitating him- 
self that Providence had reserved so great a blessing for his reign. The ulema 
also concurred, but expressly excepted the Koran, and books containing the 
doctrines of Mahomet, from being subject to the process of printing. The 
reason they assigned was characteristic of the people : they said it would be an 
impiety if the word of God should be squeezed and pressed together : but the 
true cause was, that greater numbers of themselves earned a considerable 
income by transcribing those books, which would be at once destroyed if they 
were suffered to be printed. As the Turks, in general, have no kind of relish 
for any other literature, the printing-office was soon discontinued, when it was 
prohibited from publishing the only books the Turks ever read, and the thing 
seemed altogether forgotten when it was revived by Selim. In 1821 Selim*« 
establishment still existed, and some neat and correct books were printed ; 
but all the establishments languished and declined on the death of their 
patron ; and in 1827 there were no longer any remains either of printing- 
office or paper-mills." 

Of the many observations that occur on Dr. Walsh*s report, I will confine 
myself to the remark that, although the Turks devote a great part of their 
time to the lecture of the Koran and its various commentaries, yet 1 can 
assert, from experience, that they do not confine themselves to that kind of 
reading. 

Turning to the history of Arabic printing in the West, wc find, that in 
159(), more than 120 years after the establishment of the Hebrew press in Italy, 
Cajetan published paradigms of four Eastern languages, but had no proper 
type for his Arabic. It was not till 1610 that the Medici established a press 
for that language at Rome ; and it is evident that nothing but the extraordinary 
difficulties attending it could have so long delayed its foundation; for already 
in 1312, about 300 years previously, the Council of Vienna had ordered that 
a professorship of Arabic should be instituted at Rome, and that its study, so 
intimately connected with the progress of religion, should be promoted by the 
power of the church. But if the Catholic clergy deserve eulogium for their 
judicious encouragement of oriental learning, and their establishments of mis- 
sionary seminaries at Rome and at Paris are to be regarded, till within a late 
period, as the only source and continual reservoir of Eastern literature, their 
jealousy of the Protestants and the Greek schismatics, for a long time, ren- 
dered null what, but for this circumstance, might have been reaped of the 
most important advantages from the only well-planned attempt I have read of, 
towards the successful reproduction of the Arabic page in print. 

M. Savary do Breves, many years his most Christian Majesty’s ambassador 
at the Ottoman Porte, began, for this purpose, by making a large collection 
of the best written manuscripts he could purchase in the Levant; which 
valuable works are at present, I believe, laid up and neglected in the college 
of the Sorbonne. It is probable that his engravings were made from the 
manuscripts before his departure from Turkey ; for in 1613, soon after his 
return from the East, he carried his punches rcadj- prepared on his embassy to 
Rome, and there, with the beautiful type of his own fount, he printed an 
Arabic Catechism and Psalter. In 1615 he removed his operations and tools 
to Paris, where, in his Typographia Savariana, he employed two Maronites 
from Syria, named Sionita and iicsronita, to direct his workmen. In 1627 
M. de Breves died, and his matrices, greatly to the advantage of literature, 
would have been sold to the English or Dutch, but for the unfortunate inter- 
ference of the French monarch, at the suggestion made to him by his assein- 
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bled clergy. From that time till 1674« the only \irork of any note printed With 
the Savarian types, was the magnificent Polyglott Bible of Le Jay, who was 
ruined by the expense. At the death of the printer, Vitrd, who had been the 
purchaser of the matrices for the French king, and from delay of payment, 
had constantly kept tlicm in his own possession, they were carried to the 
royal press, and there remained useless and forgotten till 178B, when they 
were sought for by M. De Guignes, to be employed in the printing of the 
Notices et Extraits des Manuserits de la Bibliotheque du Roi^ and to commence 
a new era in Oriental literature, which may be considered as reaching up to 
the present period. 

Whether the type which in Holland was used by Erpenius, in 1613, for his 
Arabic grammar, and afterwards, in 1625, for his Arabic History of Elmacin, 
had been borrowed or imitated from M. de Breves, as I have not the advan- 
tage of seeing the collected books before me, I cannot determine ; but it is 
probable that it was, from the observation of its correctness and the elegance 
of its form. Golius afterwards printed his Dictionary in 1653 with nearly the 
same character, and but very little deviation can be observed in it from the 
true principles of Arabian orthography. 

In England, Welock’s New Testament was printed in the 3'car 1657, and 
about the same time Walton’s admirable Polyglott Bible, the Arabic of which 
is beautifully and correctly printed. Pococke, in 1650, had given to the public 
his Specimen IlistoricB Arabum, and in 1663, followed it with his Ahoulfaradge* 
The Heptaglott Lexicon of Castell appeared in 1660, and with it appears to 
have closed the Savarian era of Arabic literature ; for it is remarkable, that 
from the time of the French printer, Vitre’s, death, when the types and 
matrices of De Breves were consigned to their sepulture in the King’s deposi- 
tory, nothing worth recording appears, in any country of Europe, to have 
been executed by the Arabic press until the period of their reproduction in 
1788. At that epoch Silvestre De Sacy began to distinguish himself as an 
Arabic scholar, and under his able management the knowledge of Eastern lore 
has been making, within his domain, a continual and steady progress, such as 
the persevering cflbrts of so judicious a leader might be expected to promote. 

A few years anterior, indeed, by the rapid extension of our establishments 
in India, a new encouragement was given to Oriental literature in England ; 
and in 1776 Richardson published his excellent Arabic Grammar, the t^'pe of 
which is almost entirely free from error. Seconded by the admirable Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, whose Persian Grammar and Poeseos Asialica Commentarii had 
appeared somewhat earlier, he laid a solid foundation for our countrymen in 
their pursuit of Persian acquirements, by presenting them with his Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary. 

How about this time the Arabic type came to be distorted from its true 
shape and character, and the imitative system most ignorantly and erroneously 
embraced, in the vain attempt to print the Arabic on the principles of the 
Roman letter, I have not bc;en able to discover. I am only aware that the 
Clarendon Press, which claims the first rank among the printing establishments 
of this country, now uses, and has for many years been using, a misshapen, 
and, to an eye accustomed to the beauty and correct writing of the Oriental 
manuscript, most hideous and offensive type. To this source, from whom- 
soever originating, may, I presume, be traced the adoption of a similar type 
by the London printers, who, when called upon to execute the Oriental books 
which several useful - societies have of late years so copiously issued from the 
press, would naturally look up to the Oxonian scat of learning for their models,* 
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and, in thelf subsequent attempts to improve the erroneous system conferred 
upon them, would only make further deviations from true principles. 

The eminent scholars whom, by its cherishing patronage, and in its distin- 
guished service, that powerful promoter of sound learning and useful institu- 
tions, the Honourable East-India Company, has so bountifully multiplied with- 
in the last half century, having witnessed the facility with which the Nagari and 
other Indian characters, being similar in the squareness of their figure to the 
Hebrew and Roman letters, have been marshalled for the press, and fault- 
lessly displayed in the printed page, could not but accede to the hope and 
project of reducing the Arabic to the same terms. But their venerable chief, to 
whose ingenuity in the invention and improvement of type the Eastern and 
Western world are both so much indebted, had his more important avocations 
permitted him the leisure to inspect, with his wonted acuteness, the peculiar 
nature of the Arabic character, and with the same nice accuracy which he 
has employed upon the Nagari, to mark the precise point at which each letter 
begins, he would have discouraged the ill-conceived design, and have pre- 
vented the loss of time and much costly labour. 

The Honourable Company’s press in India, directed by the masterly natives 
or denizen Arabs, whose taste is as correct as their knowledge is accurate, 
has indeed shewn itself entirely free from the errors here alluded to, and but 
for the unsuitable employment of our ink and paper, — neither of them adapted 
to printing for the Eastern climes, the former, from its deficiency in shade and 
lustre, being faint to the eye, and from the oily composition of its materials, 
proving liable in a warm atmosphere to spread and exhale ; the latter, from the 
unevenness of its surface, feeling unpleasant to the hand that is used to the 
polished margin of the Eastern manuscript, and being apt to imbibe the mois- 
ture of the heated finger ; — but for these circumstances, the books printed at 
Calcutta would be specimens of perfect workmanship, and ere this would 
have been deservedly adopted as the models of our European typography. In 
the mean time, it is painful to behold the quantity of dearly-paid labour that 
is bestowed to little purpose. 

Whoever has travelled in the countries of the Levant, and has directed his 
pursuits to the acquisition of their languages and history, must, in late years, 
have experienced that, without the spreading stores of that admirable institu- 
tion, which has undertaken the beneficial and stupendous task of distributing 
the best of books over the whole surface of the habitable world, and has 
already extended its benign influence and active operations to the remotest 
parts of the globe, he would every where range in a desert of literature, and 
unless previously provided, as a traveller can seldom be, would in vain seek 
to procure himself a rational page for his perusal. Should he ask in the 
bazaars for Turkish books, he would be received with scorn by the indignant 
Moslem ; and, if allowed to bargain for a squalid manuscript, he would find 
that his difficult purchase was only a vapid commentary on the rhapsodies of 
the false prophet, or some paltry tale for the coffee-house or nursery. His 
refuge, in such literary distress, is the foreign ministry of this world-embracing 
society, his resource their ample magazines, established in every town. From 
this society he finds a delegate, whose friendship is held out to the assistance 
of learning and scientific research ; and from their stores, at a moderate price, 
he can every where furnish himself with the oldest and most authentic history 
of the regions he is visiting ; and if he wish Tor a more elevated style,, he finds 
the sublimcst compositions of eastern poetry, translated into every language 
he may be desirous to cultivate. Would that the copies in the Arabo^orientai 
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tongues were as correct and beautiful in their type» as they are in style, and 
that their pleasing resemblance to his wonted manuscript could allure the fasti- 
dious Saracen into an attentive perusal of their sacred pages ! In the hope 
that my humble endeavours may contribute to the accomplishment of this 
perfection in the Arabic press, I will briefly discourse upon some of the 
principles and peculiarities of the Arabic orthography. 

And first, with regard to the materials : it is evident, that under the vivid 
rays of the tropical sun, a perfectly white paper must produce a painful effect 
upon the dazzled eye. Hence various shades are employed to darken the 
ground of the oriental manuscript, the ink used for which is consequently 
required to be of the deepest tint, and most shining lustre. By this means is 
also avoided the distasteful and lugubrious contrast of pure white and black. 
Secondly, as the horizontal, but somewhat pending, lines of the Arabic 
writing are not dratvn, as ours are, from left to right, but driven in the oppo- 
site direction, it is necessary that the ground be smooth and even, or the pen 
will bound and spirt at every inequality. This hue and smoothness should be 
imitated in the printed copy. Thirdly, with regard to the writing, it is to be 
observed, that the Arabic alphabet, in composition^ is not susceptible of being 
written as the Roman and Hebrew are, in one undeviating horizontal line. 
Its syllabation partakes of the coluinnal system of the extreme Orientals, the 
Chinese ; and the varied nature of its characters demands the width of at 
least three parallel lines for their co-arrangement. So far has this genius of 
Arabic delineation been humoured by the Persians, who have carried this 
system of writing to its utmost perfection, that by them whole words, not 
merely letters, are ranged and doubled above each other. 

This peculiarity is thus explained. The Arabic alphabet consists of sixteen 
characters ; the majority, that is, three-fourths, or, exeluding the perpendi- 
cular aliph, eleven of which are driven by the pen in the same horizontal line, 
from right to left, and, were they alone, would afford perfect facility to the 
typographic art. But the accompanying other four, instead of being carried 
with their fronts to the left, as the rest are, face the contrary way, and arc 

drawn back towards the right hand. These are jtw, ^ ^ mint, and 

lS yc. In the arrangement of one of these, namely, no deviation is 

occasioned from the middle, or main line, unless it stand first, or unconnect- 
ed with the preceding letters, and principally at the end of a word. In this 

case it is the rule for the ^ain, as it is equally for all the four letters, that it 
be situated in the uppermost of the three lines. In the middle, or at the end 
of a word, when connected with the preceding letters, it exhibits no variation 
from the general rule, that is, it follows in the middle line with the majority of 
the characters. Ye lJ , connected at the end of a word, mostly falls into the 
lowest line ; unconnected, it ranges in the uppermost. 

It is with the remaining two characters, ^ jim and j/iiw, that the princi- 
pal variations occur ; and it must be considered that these two letters give its 
main features to the Arabic writing, which, by their influence, is thrown into 
a graduated scale, resembling an ascent of notes in a stave of music, and by 

the skilful writer is maozoon, or balanced, with the nicest scrupulosity. 

Ric^tf^son says, speaking of the ^jim, and its sister-letters, hha and Aha, 

** the (mmty of writing requires that the characters which precede these should 
be joined to their up2}er limb; which, when several of them happen to meet 
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together, makes a very whimsical appearance, ns in mMajkhijony 

contracting or shrinking with fear^ &c.** Speaking of ^ wmw, he observes ; 

the connecting letters, when preceding wiw, are frequently joined to it in a 
peculiar manner, as^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ &c.” Had Richardson more deeply 

studied the nature of these two characters, he would have remarked that cor^ 
rectness of writing absolutely requires the characters preceding ji»i, if capable 
of connection, to be joined to its upper limb, and that the connecting letters, 
when preceding mhn, arc, or should be, always joined to it in a peculiar 
manner. These letters arc, indeed, of a singular character, and whether 
from their erect and manly figure, you regard them as commanders, who, 
placed in a prominent station, cast their eye along the line of their marshalled 
troops, and regulate each movement by their own position ; or whether you 
consider them as animals of superior strength and sagacity, which control the 
waving motion of the inferior fiock, they must always be allowed an open 
space before them, and be treated with that propriety of distinction which 
their peculiar character demands. It is the attempt to reduce them to the 
vulgar level, and to create an equality in the Arabic alphabet similar to that 
of the Hebrew and Roman, which has led to the ruin of the Arabic press, and 
rendered the books which, latterly at least, in our country have issued from 
it, disgustful and almost illegible to the native oriental. 

The point where all the other letters begin, including also the aln and the 
ye^ is at their right extremity : whereas, the initial point of these letters is, 
for iYiejim -^at the left apex of what Richardson calls the upper limb, or at 
the sinister extremity of the crest of this tufted bird ; for the mini ^ it is like- 
wise on the left, at the back of the head, and the preceding letter, if connected 
with it, must be borne, as it were, on its pointed horn. To facilitate the 
printer’s art, it has been attempted to bring down the uplifted letter, and place 
it on a level in front of the inim ^ or jim and for this purpose, the con- 
necting link has been carried up and bent, so as to join to the back of the 
mini ^ or jim In doing this, it has not been attended to that an angle is 
formed which, whether in the Arabic, or any other possible alphabet, must 
necessarily make a letter, or a characteristic part of a letter. A straight line 
may, or may not, have its character or meaning ; but an angle cannot disown 
it. By this ill-fated artifice they have unwittingly multiplied letters and sylla- 
bles, and for ^ hammam^ ex. gr. have printed ( ^ hanamnam^ 

for shems, shenemes, or a dozen other words of sister-conso- 

nants and conjectural vowels. Sometimes, suspecting, may-be, something of 
this awkward multiplication, they have endeavoured to avoid it by depressing 
the head of the mini ^ in order to make its horn more accessible, and disre- 
garding the gracious privilege conferred upon it by its Cadmus, who, to this 
distinguished letter 


Os sublime dedit : coelumquc tucri 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidcra tollerc vultus ; 


make it look down and hoodwinked from its mates in an altered character, 
hardly recogniaable by its wondering beholders. 

When of a large size, this, letter, which should always be unobstructed in 
front, and open to the hand which may be applied to it, is distinct^^adc in 
the shape of a key. Its position must always bo that of a key in a gate, and 
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if its effects upon the 83'stem be well-considered^ it will be found that it truly is 
the master-key which unlocks the door to the mysteries of Arabic penmanship. 

The disposal of the letters in staves of several lines, occasioned by their 
various shape and quality, leads to numerous minor arrangements of the 
sjdlables of any word, much at the will and < taste of the writer. But as in 
printing, these may mostly be neglected^ and as in every art a multiplicity of 
rules tends but to confusion of theory and practice, I will refer to the study 
and observation of Arabic manuscripts. 

In commenting upon the founts of type which have hitherto been used in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, I have been happy to bestow upon some of thein the 
praise which is their due, inasmuch as they have been correctly modelled after 
the well-written letter; but I may aiiirin of them, as of the type used in the 
several countries of the East, such as that employed by the Pasha of Egypt, 
by the convents on Mount Lebanon, and in the newly* established press at 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, that they have none of them been so executed 
and employed as to produce the perfect imitation of the Oriental manuscript^ 
without which the Arabic press will never begin to flourish. In process of 
time it may gain the . liberty, as the Greek has done, of being regulated on 
plainer and less complex principles; but until its productions, by their sister- 
like appearance and rival beaut}', can compete with, and finally drive from the 
market, the nionogonous offspring of the copyist, whose pen lavishes its con- 
centred blandishments on his single progeny, the Eastern book-coUcctor will 
prefer the splendid poverty of his manuscript library to its more copious furhi« 
ture with coarser materials. As far, indeed, as lithography can promote the 
propagation of Oriental books, we have lately seen its powerful aid called 
forth with admirable judgment by Sir John Malcolm. His splendid gifl to 
the Persian scholar of the Anvari Soheili from the lithographic press, executed, 
as it is, with consummate skill and the most refined taste, cannot but afford 
the highest gratification to the connoisseur ; and it is to be hoped, that this is 
only the first of many equally valuable presents. The infinitely superior pro- 
ductiveness, however, of the moveable type, makes it greatly desirable that its 
powers should be brought to bear upon this important object, especially amid 
the growing prosperity and the augmented ability to s])rcad true knowledge 
and religion, which we behold in the society I have alluded to. 

Still more desirable has it become at the present moment, when Colonel Fitz- 
clarence, whose active and judicious exertions in the cause of science it would 
be presumptuous in me to eulogize, has conceived the magnificent design of 
reflecting back to the East the guiding light of knowledge which thence has 
shone upon us. Eager to embrace the favourable opportunity, which the 
enlightened policy of Mohammed Ali affords, of ad Wincing the civilization 
already carried forward by that prince in the -country which he rules,, and, 
through that channel, desirous ere long of dispelling the blightful mist of igno- 
rance now so darkly spread over the finest regions of the East, the Colonel 
will lead our nation to the.gcnerous enterprize of gratefully repaying at loast 
the interest of the mental treasures Eg}'pt formerly lent us. Placed in 'the 
centre of our terrestrial world, and forming the bridge of communieatibn 
between its two hemispheres, Egypt, the birth-place of the' acts and sciences^ 
appears the natural point whence they shoiild again Swarm over the* whole 
surface of the globe* In promoting this purpose, the first effort n^ust . be to 
prepare a.n effective and successful press ; and it is pleasing to feel assured that, 
under- 11^ directlbiu^f so skilful a leader, this preliminary step will s^^dlly 
be laid, and the long-closed gate be widely opened to useful learning in the Bast. 
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' THE JEWS In POLAND. 

LKVl AND SARAH— A POLISH TALE* 

To the recent discussion in Parliament, of a measure for emancipating 
^as it is termed) the Jews resident in the British dominions, which excited 
public curiosity for a time, we may probably attribute the appearance of a 
work, originally written in the Polish language, exhibiting a picture of the 
character, manners, and opinions of the Jews of Poland.^ It is a tale, 
consisting of the ]ove-adventures of two young Israelites, intrinsically, of 
little interest ; but the fable is avowedly employed merely as a vehicle for 
conveying to the public a view of the manners, morals, prejudices, and 
superstitions of the people to which it relates." 

If this work had made its entry into the world under less imposing cir- 
cumstances — as respects its original author and its present publisher-r-it 
would probably have been consigned speedily to neglect and oblivion, os an 
extravagant, improbable, and even incredible satire upon the Jewish 
nation. Its authenticity, however, as a picture of the manners of the 
Polish Jews, seems to be well vouched. 

The original author, Nicmcewicz, described by Dr. Bowring, in his 
Poliak Anlkology, as one of the most celebrated and popular of the living 
writers of Poland, — a poet, an historian, a tragedian, and a translator,^ — 
is moreover a patriot of renown, one of the companioni of Kosciuszko, 
and now perpetual secretary of the senate. 

The editor and translator of this piece (whom we should liave surmised 
to be Dr. Bowring, had ho not confessed liis ignorance of the Polish 
tongue) tells us, that in his journey through Poland, a few years back, he 
was struck with the numbers and appearance of the Jews in that country. 
** He had been aware that they were a numerous body, but did not expect 
to sec the difference betwixt them and the other inhabitants to be so strongly 
marked as he found them." They formed a very large proportion of the 
population in the towns and cities ; and tliough the lower classes appeared 
poor, dirty, and depressed, the females M'crc decorated with jewels and 
ornaments, much more expensive Uian were to be seen amongst ilie inhabi* 
tants of tlie same class in tbc neighbouring Prussian provinces. He adds : 
Y they lifive in tlieir hands all the intermediate operations of the commerce 
of the country, to such an extent, that every one, who wants either to buy 
or sell any commodity, performs the operation, however minute^ through the 
instrumeotaUty of his Jew." 

Here, timn, it would seem, is to be found tlie object which has been 
eagerly sought by those who have plunged into speculations re^peotkig 
Jewish emancipation --a large community of Jews, where the influence of 
Hmr peculiar ifistitutions and opinions on the bulk of their society can 
be npoiireilely measured. We want only a sure guarantee that tlie repre- 

« Leri and Sarah, or the Jewish Lovers; a Polish Tale. By Jitliub Uasimub IMmcbwicz. 
Traoilailied from the German Edition, with a Preface and Notes^ by the BdHor. London/ IKK). 
Munay. 
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sentations in this work arc faithful^ to po^ssess a vei^ useful key to the knQW* 
1^(1^ so long desired. 

The editor proceeds to tell us^ that in lus vari^u^ conyersatipas ^vitli 
Niemcewicz, the latter frcqueiitly . lamented , tl^ condition of so .large .a 
portion of the population of Polandj and iold him that be bad written this 
tale with the view of benefiting the Polish Jews. . If such were his bbjeo^^ 
it is hardly to be expected that he would describe them falsely; Tlie^crf- 
lowing testimony to the accuracy of the description supersedel'the Neces- 
sity of relying upon inference : : ^ 

The fullest confidence is felt in the accuracy of the descriptiooa hero givpPf! 
and especially of the extracts made from the Jewish Talinudjic writings; On 
both these subjects an opportunity occurred of obtaining satisfactory , covrobo^; 
ration, from intercourse with a clergyman of our own church, who was em*; 
ployed by a society in London as a missionary for converting the Jews. He 
is ail upright, pious, and zealous man, and having a great talent for acquiriug: 
languages, had learned, besides becoming familiar with Hebrew, that kind of 
mixed tongue which the Jews use in their intercourse with each other, gome 
of the quotations, which the author has extracted from the Cabalistical hooks,, 
are so grossly absurd, and so very blasphemous, that it was doubted if human 
credulity could be extended so far as to receive them for truths. The gentle-^ 
man in question, who has prepared himself for the meritorious occupation iii. 
which he is engaged by making himself acquainted with the. Cabalistical writings, 
affirmed that implicit reliance might be placed, not only on the fidelity of the 
quotations whicit had caused the doubts, but of ail the representations of 
manners, of opinions, and of characters, which arc givet in the work. 

Before wc give the reader an insight into these afalmrd and abominable - 
opinions, it is proper that he should have before him atn outline of the tale, 
which is communicated in the oonvenient form of letters from th^ diffbreni' 
agents. 

The two lovers, whose names are affixed to the talc, were Presidents at. 
Warsaw. They had become secretly pledged to each other by mutual . 
affection; but their union was opposed by Moses, the father of Sarah (a 
Jew in the vulgar sense of the term), partly on prudential grouhdii^ but 
chiefly because he, Moses, was a rigid Talmudist and Mystic, and Levi ■ 
was content to imbibe bis doctrines from the pure source of the Bible 
alone. Moses designed his daughter for the son of Hirsch, his comhier- ' 
oial agent and correspondent at Berditschew, on the frontiers; this ^oii^ 
liaihed Jahkiel, a deformed and fiend-like personage, had disioried 
both body and mind by incessant application to the absurdities Qf. the 
Mischna, the Crcmara, and other Talihudical learning, in >vhosp unfathpov. , 
able depths ho had penetrated so far as to be regarded by the Mystic$ iand 
Cabalists as a kind of prophet. By .tho influence of the latter^ Levi was ^ 
excommunicated on account of his liberality of sentiment^ -and' his intet^" 
course with the Oojim, a term applied by ihe Polish Jews tp - ill liUt 
members of their own community. T^ ' sPnte%ce of ^Xcdfnfniiijficatjoh is 
worth'inseHinj^at leh^: ' T : ! 

' '%The Uabbin Ben licvi of Glogau, with the whole of the Cahala aadjfthcb, 
eldprs, hereby make known to all the people of Israel. Complaipts hayeh#en : 
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made against Levi, the son of Ben Rabbi, by the brotherhood of the elders 
and the Cabalists, that the said Levi has been guilty of the following offences 
against the law of Moses, and the opinions of our wisest men ; the accusations 
are supported by evidence, and the following have been proved : 

" Ist; The said Levi has contemned the ordinances of the rabbins, and the 
learned, as well as the Talmud, the Mischna, and the Gemara, and has aspersed 
thq Cabala as an impertinent trifle. 

2d. Under pretence of his regard to the Israelitish people, the said Levi 
has injured the Cabalists and elders by reporting, that they have imposed 
taxes under the pretence of fasting and recruiting money, for their own emolu- 
ment and to the injury of the poor. 

** 3d^ The said Levi has contended that the duties collected on account of 
these two taxes should not be given to the ciders, but be let out to farm to the 
whole community. 

** 4th. The said Levi has maintained, and ceases not now to require, that 
the elders should render an account to the people of all money entrusted to 
them. 

** 5th. The said Levi, the son of Ben Rabbi, has discarded all the ancient 
laws, precepts, and directions, and has turned his polluted soul to the impure 
Gojiin. He frequents their schools, has shortened his garments, has changed 
his dress, does not wear the fringes of the law, and dares to perform his devo- 
tions without a leathern bandage on his forehead. Above all, he has been seen 
to eat soup made of meat, and also milk, with the same spoon. 

** 6th. He. reads the impure books of the Christians on the sabbath, without 
thinking of the Talmud, the Mischna, and the Gemara, and he has, at the 
time of the Feast of Tabernacles, eaten salad with vinegar, although he knows 
that sours are forbidden at that season. 

** 7tli. He has moreover maintained (that which fills us with the greatest 
iodjgnation) that Christians are men, and have souls the same as the Jews. 

8th. By these and similar deviations, Levi has trodden under foot our 
most sacred privileges, as says the law in the book Emclehamelcch^ page 67. 
* We, the Israelites alone, arc men, but the other nations arc not, because 
they have originated from the adultery of Eve, and have no part of the 
soul.’ 

' •• 9th. The said Levi hath trespassed against the law of the great lalkuk Reu- 
ben, which maintains ^ that Israelites are men, because ^their souls arc derived 
from God : but the heathens, as their souls arc derived from unclean spirits, are 
called swine, and hence each heathen is a swine both body and soul.’ Taking 
to the arts and manners of the Christians, Levi has impugned the law of 
Menora Uaumer, which says, * If foreign people require us to change the 
most unimportant of our manners or institutions, be it only in the latchcts of 
the shoes, every Jew is bound to resist, and rather to suffer death than submit 
to ?»uch requisition.’ 

** 10th. Levi hath further trespassed on the law, by studying the scandalous 
learning and opinions of the heathens, on which subject Sotuch says, in the 
21st chapter and 0th part, * Cursed be every Hebrew who shall himself, or 
shall su^r his son to become, instructed in the Grecian or other sciences.’ 

lltb* Levi hath finally offended against the law by his rebellious aspersions 
upon the rabbins, the Cabalists, and the elders, inasmuch as he attributes to 
them undue taxation, and requires of them an account of the money collected, 
which is quite foreign to his duty; for, according to the learned Moses Mai- 
monides, * It is not permitted to the scholar to enter into controversy with the 
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but irraitlieV bdtind^ to cdiaiMbr Uknislf a8^ilti deptelanli* Mb. 
eteu to Miifist» it refuircdy fa tooeeniiig Ulelatdleto etf r . :f 

All toese crimef being enpportad and iH'aved by full av>^nce», UmB; 
mud, the Miscfatin^ and. the Gemam denuuui puoishiniBnt for the transgre^Bmps*. 
Now we, the rabbins^ tUe^CabiEiUsts, and thie brotherhoods of the 
o£ thq Mejuchet» of doctors .of law> by. virtue of thp power imparted 
by tlie Talmud, denounce puniabment for the afore*metiCibnM criitiea (dabil of 
wUeh has incurred the penalty of' being stofied ib deaths oti tbe- ardrMIfd ' 
Levi, that he be cursed with the cui^ of Niildtti^ ef CtiereMj and 8eha^ 
metha. ' 

** Thiis may this Levi be cursed by the law and by: the ai^ieviarijiidge^f- u* 
the dweUing^piaces of the baathebs h May the plagues of &mtfia andpe^i- 
letiee overtake him ! May his house .besomev tlm dwelliog^placa of dfagone 
and' scorpions, and may his star fall from heaven 1 May his enemies triumph 
over bis fiill, and his silver and gold be appropriated by them ! Cursed itfay 
he be: cursed by the tongues of Addiroroim and Achlarieb, by the tongues of 
Sandulphion and Haudrajcl, by the tongues of Zafzafil and llufhaltl. And finally 
by |die threefold elevated King of the seven thousand ntNhes ! hw race 

be rooted out like that of Korah ! May his soul defiait from hhn under Ihw 
struggles of misery and de^ir ; whilst the wrath- of Ctod is crushing him I 
He shall be choked like Ahitophel, his end shall he like that of Ophasi j navee 
diall he rise up from bistroublesi nor shall his remains . rest in the buinol»pktgp 
of the children of Israel 1 

Such Are the curses we inflict on Levi, the son of Ben Rabbi. On us, as 
the elders, may the pimice and the blessing of God be abundantly showered 

down! 

** In consequence of the curses thus pronounced, we fioW command that thd 
said Levi do not presume to shave his beard, or abroach near to thesynngogiiei 
We command that each Imelite, who may come within four ells of himi 
immediately fiy from him. It is bur will that the said Levi, the son of Ben 
Rilbbli be-expelied andicursed as long as he shall live. If he .dies io .the stare 
of exconanunfoatkm^ a stone shall be placed on his s gpave, to show that he 
Mgbtto have been stoned to death.’* , 

Meahtiine, an effort is made to unite 8arali and Jankiel by force,riii 
ivl^b attempt tlie latter sacred personage suffers such an indignity, througli 
the dc^nnined courage of Sarah, that he retires in » frcnzy< 
unhhppy Jewess is conveyed aivay to be instructed in the Talniudmal doo* 
trines,' of wliose falsehood and absurdity her own good sense and the iii^ 
gCriietibns of Lbvt had: eortviflced liei^ Jankieli as high priest of tlie Gbanf- 
elcHhf, ah toensivc sect of tTItra-TafttiiidiMs,* is incited by enthusiasm 

* The Chattidlm are a sector the Jen^exCensively spread overCraliicIa and the eastern dTPiit^d. 

. Their odnie slgiMwphiui^ W niore strictly, piously ^proiid* S^ch is ^id to be their chaTactcr. though 
. Ui^.«re censkieired great drinkers, when with each bth^. l<fke the th^lreltt-OtniAMAitenipt 

. .m otKiir Jew^ and tdtry thV MineaolhlP»'iis tddeem drihkifig out of lhe Banneapi|lf|stn.tt^v»uf9j^^ 

' aeftoA tfiaMir aiChfistivi. They. are» in jrfu;^. a kipd Ultra>Te1m.u<Mip« .tot depend chiefly on a 
- laiaa l|0n9w. hoofi call^ the Sobar, which b held so aacm, 'tliat lie who stfAInrAy ft hlisdiy Is^ilFlo 
die wUhhi twdiratoths. Tto tlw CMnsidtHi bitlibsHm most violatt ahriekw iA<^ 

vaiywiy, (hitt tht'Wieleia souls: may to dtoto 

They |dpral|i,their Imoglnad**” discover mysteries in thb aev^lletten dr the liicred 
.Mok't iu^» according When-tto Word Jehovah b ptotoumbd' Uy dne tff^'fto"Clhmfldian; <tto 

'^rhl'^aM the aii(|^ WsAbl«;« They dfW cipedWly.incmd. or:thif po^»iani|..mi^t it 

: 1towaiiameoltodseclao|.thmri^ n^o.. thcya8aert»^havenot« likp thcynselvmf any Ihtbfrouriid wfth 
. or. with that Messias who is hbtofter'td ap|4br^ Tttes^ fiietiscit 'afect a pedilbiirftjji^or 

' aiMtyWhi^thii^'be^caifll7dbiii«^^ .. - 
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find a sdaae of the insult oSered bint^ to fulminate curs^ of the most h 9 r- 
rible kind upon all who were coitoemed in tho afifair, and lastly upon his 
own father. This was toO much even for the fanatics. Sarah, in .the 
nicahwhile, had escaped from a prison (to which the malignity of the Tal- 
mudists had consigned her), by means of a young Polish Count, the firiend. 
of Levi ; and ailer the usual gradations, conformably to the laws of 
tioveU writing, the parties are made happy* Levi becomes proprietor of a‘ 
porcelain manufactory, and is studiously emulous of rivalling tlie Efp^ish 
Moses is converted from the traditional fables of the Talmud, and the* 
miserable Jankiel is found to be really insane^ Such is the story, enlivened 
occasionally by some amusing allusions to the smuggling and cheating pro- 
pensities of the elder agents, which are introduced into the midst of tlicir 
religious notions: indeed,, cheating, as we shall see^ is a duty amongst the. 
Cabalistic Jews. . 

Tike practical principles of the Talmudists may be inferred from some of 
their fundamental doctrines. For example: they believe that the Gojith, 
or Christians, have no souls. The Resches Ckastna^ we are told, shys 
in express words : ‘Hhe Jews only have souls; no other people have any. 
Death annihilates them, for, like mere animals, they i>erish altogether.”. 
The duty of neighbours is therefore not exacted from Jews towards Chris- 
tians. The book entitled Szem Meszmiely we are told, teaches the rights 
of the Jews in this manner : the duty of loving our neighbour only extends 
to the Jews, not to those of other religions. The Jew is merely bounik 
to live according to tlie commands of the law, and the professors of other 
religions are bound to supply all his wants.” The corollary of this 
doctrine is thus delivered in tlie same book : when a Jew £nds any goods’ 
lost by another, not a Jew, be is not bound to give them back again : 
on the contrary, he is forbidden to do so.” In the Menoras Hamuery ch. 
xi. p 13, it is laid down that ^<any article lost by a Goi, and found by a 
Jew, belongs to the latter, as we see in the exposition of the Talmud by 
the Rabbi Simon, who expatiates on the subject at great length. It is not, 
indeed, permitted a Jew openly to. rob the Gojim, for a curse is denounoed 
against it; but he is fully |>erjaitted to steal from tliem privately.” Another 
Rabbi says: ‘^ in the sight of God, the Jews only are the wheat; all otlier 
people are merely the straw.” In. the Talmud it is written, under the bead 
Wiitt Megikka 7 “ it is permitted to a Jew to practise deceit on , a Chris- 
tian: with the pure be pure, with the corrupt be corrupL” B^ut this iippor- 
tantbranch of the Cabalistic ethics is nicely summed up by Jankiel : 

Vauask if it is permitted to cheat the Chri^ians? Can yon doubt of that, 
thatyou Hicpiirc of me? Has not the qoettion been solved thousands of 
times by piir Ibarnfed cbmmehtators and doctors, in their rariottsvwritings ? 
It is, however, in the Talmud, in the treatise Silegikka, page IS, thus : 

*lt is.kllpwcd to the’Jew lo deedve a GbrisHan; bo thou pure towards tho 
jnire^ but wicked towards the wicked*"* Agaiti, in the boOfc Zoi^i^^hsfmlktor^ 
page VS9y “ w know that wc are in captivity to ' the iSdomites, but we arc 
’ also persuaded that^the God of looks "d&wn npon us Jews, and will 

burst asunder our fetters.” Then again, r^ what is said in the Co^metti^ 
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of Rabbin Modiebar Majemon on tho Taliiiludist Dissertation Slancbedim, page 
12] • With r^ard to all who are iincircumciscd and believe nbt in the pro-' 
phots, we are bound not only to defraud them, but to beat them. When 
we have the power, we may root them out ^ when we have it not, we may, by 
cunning, prepare and further tfieir ruin. If thou seesi a Goj fall into a well 
or pit, and a ladder is at hand, take it away and say, I will call my son tb help 
me, and will bring the ladder in a moment; but do it not/* In short. Rabbin 
Levi Ben Oerson, in his Dissertation on the 5th Book of Moses, rhaintatns 

that it is not merely the privilege of the Jews to cheat the Christians, blit 
that it is their duty so to do/* \ 

We give a specimen of the blaspliemous trash of tlie Talmiidistio tradi-^ : 
tions cited in this volume : 

As you desire to have a representation of the greatness of God, attend to 
what the rabbin Ismael says upon that subject. The arch prince of the 
universe has thus spoken of it. The palace of the residence of Jehovah is 
one hundred and eighteen thousand times ten thousand miles in height, and its 
extent one hundred and thirty-six thousand times ten thousand miles. From 
one of his eyes to the other, is reckoned thirty times ten thousand miles. 
From his right to his left hand are seventy-six thousand times ten thousand 
miles. His skull is three times ten thousand miles in lei^h, and the same in 
breadth. The crown of his head measures sixty times ten thousand miles. 
The soles of the feet of the King of Kings extend to thirty thousand miles/* 
We are thus told by the rabbin Akiwa, in page 24, ** that the whole of God*s 
majesty is in height twice thirty-six thousand times ten thousand miles/* Do 
not, however, you ignorant creatures, imagine that these miles arc the same 
as purs : the miles of the Heavenly King arc ten thousand times ten thousand 
ells in length, and each ell is four feet. In the book Osmei we read, ** that 
the court and the dependants of Jehovah are adapted to his diihensions. His 
attendants are 360,000 angels, and 10,000 scrapliim; that 36,000 of the for- 
mer wut dmly in their turn/’ 

We conclude our notice of this work — not ultogctlicr, wc confess, purged 
of incredulity — with the follou'ing abstract from a well-written Jetter of 
Abraham, the aged friend of licvi : 

In the three hundred and eighth year after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Rabbin Jonathan wrote the Jerusalem Talmud, and one hundred years later 
Rabbin Aze published the Babylonian Talmud. Their pupils joined to these 
the >^choa end Gemara. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, Moses 
Maiihonides prepared extracts from the whole, which, under the title of Jad- 
chasahach, contain the traditions of the circumcised. From theiicc the dreams 
of our learned men, and tlie commentaries of our Cabalists, who, by omitting 
somp passages, and by detaching otiiers from their connection, communicated 
as religions,: moral, and political institutions, the fancies of their own ima^na- 
tipn. . JEIow far these have deviated from sound common sense, is sbowti in ii ' 
mapper sufficiently clear, by the childish, insane; and even blasphCmbud ^apd 
confused /[hbles they contain. Some of the writers werd ehtrkppe^ into tbe * 
belief, pf jtfae wild ppiniooe; others, however, saw the fptty of thc^ f'biit. 
frpip 9 in>tives of splfdnterest, contributed to preserve thora fancies in thP' 
minds of the blind muUitUjde. ' ^ ' 

It was the wish of these lattdT, thpt. the more uniufoFined of the Jews* 
should; become bewildered in the obscurity of the Talmud; all dccp reflccdon 
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should be prcvefltec!>;^a^ the people-medp tp: depend wholly bn' them ; and 
thus 'our nation has been rendered torpid, and incapable oF directing its atten- 
tion to any of those enlightening and useful sciences, which might bring them 
nearer tp the standard of the people among whom they are scattered. 

. Our robins and ciders have chiody busied themselves in endeavouring to 
exclude from our youth all such information as might reach them, and in pro- 
p^^ing among our young people such degrading views and principles as were 
i^P jit favourable to their own influence. Kven at three years of age our chil- 
dreu*s heads arc filled with stories of ghosts and apparitions. At four years 
the idea of a Ood is imparted to them, and at the same time it is inculcated 
that the Jews alone arc His people, and that all others arc despicable and 
accursed; At five years the boy is sent to a school, where he reads the books 
of Moses ; but he learns at the same time the commentaries filled with expli- 
epUpns pf them, containing a multitude of injurious prejudices. He is then 
taught Hebrew, and if he is either stupid or timid, blows are applied. His 
head becomes confused, and he learns by rote, for even the teacher scarcely 
ever understands the language. In his eighth year, being without any know- 
ledge of the country pr the inhabitants, he is taught that the Jews are a great 
natipn, and the Christians are to be hated, because they stand in the way of 
the Jews^do not adhere to the traditions of the elders — cat swine’s flesh — do 
not observe the sabbath — and, above all, are not circumcised. Early in the 
morning the pupil must wash his hands, not for purposes of cleanliness, but 
to drive away the unclean spirits, who, during the night, fix themselves on the 
nails of his fingers. When he passes by a church and hears the sound of the 
organ or the singing, he must stop his ears, lest such sounds should pollute 
his soul ; aud in this way he becomes persuaded, that whoever is not a Jew is 
worse than a demon. In the same year he begins to learn the Talmud, and is, 
though a child, lectured on marriages and divorces, on the cleanness and 
uncleanness of females, and of the wars of animals. These lessons are con- 
tinued from morning to night, arc often accompanied by chastisement, such as 
may poison in the spring of life the minds of the young. As their years in- 
crease, the education proceeds, and if the parent perceives his son to be a 
diligent student, all his care and ambition are directed to make him a distin- 
guished Talmudic scholar and a rabbin, in order that he may be able to marry 
advantageously. 

In the twelfth year a girl of ten is brought to him, and he is ordered to 
marry her. After the ceremony lie continues still a pupil, and at length be- 
comes either a rabbin or a tradesman, or what is iniicli more common, a mere 
idle loiterer. Except the most simple rules of arithmetic, he has been taught 
little that social life requires, ,^nd learnt only prejudices, absurdities, and lin- 
extinguishable animosity. 

From such an education, followed by such ignorance, by such stupid blind- 
ness, springs that superstition of our people .which makes tiiem eager in ex- 
pecting miracles which may flatter their passions, and from which they pro- 
mise themselves durable happiness and rapture. Hence have arisen among as ' ' 
so many Messiahs, so many workers of miracles, and so many sanctimonious 
deedveirs.. You have heard of Bar Cochef, the false Messiah of Candia, ih 
the tiftie of the emperor Theodosius ;■ and of David Siroi, in the reigii of the 
emperor Henry the First ; but still more extraordinary is the history of Saba- 
thia Zevi,* who appeared as the Messiah in the year 1660. 

• In his History of the Jews* vol. iii.p. 3ft], has'irlven a full and interesting account of * 

this pretended Messias. Nicmcewicz relates the principal (iu'lsj but. in a much more abridged form. 

He 
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. From tfl these narratives, you amy readily see the levity with which n 
deluded people, who imbibe the roost itfisiifd follies with the mother’s milk, 
eiay continue to the dupes of deceivers. No greater ignorance is, or ever 
has l^n, shown in any part of the world, than is displayed by our lonatics' and 
seethes. The most z^ous arid also the most injurious of our sects, is that 
which bears the name of the Chassidim. It was founded in Podolia, about 
100 years ago, io the town of Miendschiboscb, by a rabbin named Isrwl Bael 
Achem. He asserted that a Jew, one.Laryl, had discovered in the library of 
the Maimonides in Egypt, in 107o, an important and hitherto upkno^in work, 
containing information and truths, which led him to a nearer view of tjhe 
^mighty Ood. Elated by so valuable a discovery, he began to preach n yety 
convenient doctrine of morals, which flattered the passions of mankind, aiul 
indulged bis followers in ail kinds of crimes and abominations. He mairitiuned 
that he was favoured with extraordinary revelations, could banish id^^sts, heal 
the diseased, make barren women fruitful, and work miracles. He was looked 
upon, in short, both living and dead, as a kind of divinity. His doctrines 
grilled many adherents, especially among the young, as they nourisbech or at 
least tolerated, sensuid indulgeocies: and hence in the present day, many 
adhere to them and extend their baneful influence. Even now there, are some 
chiefs of this sect to whom, from Poland and from the provinces which once 
were Poland, more than thiriy or forty Jews and Jewesses make pilgrimages. 
They brieve that when one of their rabbins becomes a Cabalist, he thereby 
(iecomes a kind of deity— that lie understands the language of animals, of 
trees, and of fiowers-^tliat he can avert the inflictions of the demohs-Krah 
determine in war who shall conquer and who shall be subdued— and can do* 
throne such monarchs as are unfavourable to the Jews;: in short, that every 
thing yields to his prophetic power. The chief |)rincj|)le of the sect is, that 
each one who belongs to it is so envelo|>ed in sanctity, that it is impossible he 
should ever lose his station by any transgression or by any criminal action 
whatsoever. The sect is so persevering and so powerful, that any one who 
should dare to expose its secrets, or publicly to refute them, must make up 
hi# mind to sacrifice his life. If you should ever hear that I have been mur- 
dered, you may be assured that 1 have fallen by their hands. 

It is the practice of this sect to gratify every desire, and by that means to 
increase their devotees. They often assemble with their rabbins. The most 
high-seasoned dishes, the most inflammatory liquors, excite the passions of 
the voluptuary. Speeches are made in their phrensy. Sometiioes jthe rabbin 
gives to OM of the assembly the bead of a fish well pe|>pered, and assmreabun 
t b nt the soul of his departed father dwells in the fish. Sometimes the robbin 
at^l^eara in a phrensy, calls to the angels whom he affects to see, by naoie, 
groans dreadfully, utters prophecies of future events, and announces the 
speedy advent of the Messiah. They consider it a great crime to speak hny 
other language than the Hebrew., Their numbers are on the incret^ The 
women especially are attached to them, and contribute considerable aume of 
nioney to their support. This sect does not disdain to borrow some eustoais 
from the heathens. In the towns they build bouses over the gnwes of the 
rabbins, and are accustomed in them to perform moat absurd oAdriiigs, and in 
the wildcat. manner. 

Ae fUtci riitl the geuMal MgseAtiiSi of me Jews, which prepated the wny for theilnt turceas of this 
. Inipottor, woM.cnaptiipfjKiOf^Ctirir^ who. In their ewpoiitions of the Cook of gevelatloeB, 

had diicovered, or linM they liad diacover^, that IH the year some most extraonlihary tnmsdc. 
tlow Wfie to he aatetadhy^^^ appearance of e person of divine appointment. 
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ON-THE ORIOIN OC IDOLATRY. 

Thehb aro two theoriea of tlie origin of idolatry, Which so far coincide 
as to make it obvious ihat tliey have the same source. These are to be 
found, the one in the apocryphal Book of Wisdom, and the other in Mai- 
eolm’s History of Persia. It appears strange that the author of that his- 
toiy shoiihl have overlooked the very xemarkable coincidence ; for he does 
make any allusion to it in the text or in the note* The passages in 
MaFcoIiiii^s Persia arc as follows. Speaking of the reign of Tahamurs, 
commonly called Dieey-btind, dr the magician binder, the historian say^ 

a malignant disease had raged for so long a time in Persia, that men, dis- 
tracted at losing many of their dearest friends and relations, desired to pre- 
serve the memory of them by busts and images, which they kept in their 
houses, ’ as some consolation under tlieir affliction. These images were 
transmitted to posterity, by whom Ibey were still more venerated, and in 
the course of time the memorials of tender regard were elevated into 
objects of adoration/^* 

In the following reign, that of Jemsheed, the writer says; the early 
part of tlie reign of this prince was prosperous beyond all example ; but 
Immersed in luxury, he at last forgot that source from whence his good for- 
tune flowed, aiid proclaimed himself a deity, directing his statues to be 
multiplied, that the Persians might adore the image of their king as the dis- 
penser of all earthly good.’’t 

In the apocryphal Book of "Wisdom we read : ^^for tlie devising of idols 
was the beginning of spiritual fornication, and the invention of them the 
corruption of life. For neither were they from the beginning, neither shall 
they be for ever. For by the vain glory of men they entered into the 
world, and tliereforc shall they come shortly to an end. For a father 
afflicted with untimely mourning, when lie hath made an image of his child 
soon taken away, now honoured him as a god, which was tlieii a dead man, 
and delivered to those that were under him ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus 
in process of time an ungodly custom grown strong was kept as a law, and 
graven images were worshipped by the commandments of kings. -'Whom 
men could not honour in presence because they dwelt far off, they took the 
counterfeit of his visage from far, and made an express iriiagc of a king 
.whom they honoured,' to the end that' by this their forwardness they liiiglii 
flatter him that was absent, as if he Wre present.* 

It is yery clear tliat the above extracts from the Histoiy of Persia and 
from the Wisdom of Solomon refer to the same historical events. But it is 
not quite so clear that they will amply and satisfactorily account for iinage- 
wotehip in all its varieties and combinations. Polytheism, which, by the 
shoilld be kept' distinct from idolatry in' speculation, though found Jn 
practical union with it, might have preceded, and most likely did ^preoede, 
the worship of images. For. though we find connected witli .idolatry, and 
as a component part of polytheism, the worship by images of deceased 
mortals, yet we do not find these deceased mortals regarded as being in the 

* Vol. i. p. 15, 4to. edition. t IWrf. t Wi»d. of Sol., ch. xiv., vs, 12 to 17. 
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first or Iiighest class of deities, but tliey are generally considered as being 
only admitted into the company of the gods, and as still partially retaining 
the characteristics of humanity. 

The household deities of the Romans were the spirits of their ancestors, 
and the images, by the medium of which these spirits were worshipped, 
were small waxen or leaden figures. Deities of this description were 
brought into Italy by ^^neas ; and these images were also regarded as a 
species of heraldry, and as a memento of the achievements of their ances- 
tors. But not only were tliese dii mmords imported from Asia into Italy, 
it is also manifest that the greater gods, dii majornm gentium^ were of 
eastern origin, for SirWm. Jones, in his Dissertation on the Gods of 
Greece, Italy, and India, has proved the identity of the three mythologies. 
Now .^neas, though he might bring into Italy the self-same images which 
he rescued from the flames of Troy, did not, in all probability, bring the 
temple-statues of the greater gods, but merely that religion from whence 
those statues emanated. x\nd the domestic gods of Aeneas did not become 
the domestic gods of the Italians, though the temph* gods of ji^neas did 
become their temple gods. The domestic gods of the Romans were 
merely formed on the same model, and according to the same principle, as 
those of JEneas. It is also true that among the Romans additions were 
made to the temple gods- It is, however, hardly to be imagined that 
images of gods of such inferior rank as the Penates, [ox household- 
deities, should have been the originators of image-worship. Nor can \vc 
suppose that sacrifices should have been presented, or that religious worship 
should have been paid, to statues or pictures of deceased mortals, had there 
hot been in the same country some worship offered publicly to statues or 
pictures. That the account mentioned in the first extract from Malcolnrs 
History of Persia, and in the first part of the extract from the Book of 
Wisdom, contains a description of the origin of domestic deities, is highly 
probable. 

With respect to the second extract from Malcolm and the latter part of 
the extract from the Book of Wisdom, I am much inclined to conjecture 
that the multiplication of the image of the king was not for the purpose of 
idolatry, but that it has a reference to the first introduction of the practice 
of impressing the king's head upon the current coin. In the earlier days of 
money-intercourse, when purchase by metal first superseded barter, coins 
were impressed with the images of various kinds of cattle, the value of 
which they were supposed to represent, and there arc also in existence 
abundant proofs that religious emblems and representations of deities of 
various descriptions were impressed upon the coins used in idolatrous coun- 
tries. As also the priests were men of the greatest science and learning, 
they most likely had much to do with^the formation of the coin, and no doubt 
derived profit and power from it. And if Jemsheed were, as tliere is reasoii 
to suppose, a man of spirit and of talcnl^ he might not have chosen to leave 
so powerful an instrument in the hands of the priesthood, and therefore in- 
sisted upon having his own effigies enstamped upon the coin circulated in 
his own dominioas. It is evident that there was a time when the sovereign's 
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image was not impressed on ihe coin^ and it is also evident that the practice 
is now, and has been for many centuries, very common ; and it is highly 
probable that practice excited, in the first instance, a degree of religious 
horror. Even now tlie practice is not common in Asia. 

One reason for supposing that the extracts above quoted do not describe 
the origin of idolatry, but only of one modification of it and one historical 
fact, is that they imply an advanced state of society and civilization, in 
which, though idolatry might be maintained, continued, or extended, yet 
it could not be introduced ; for in botli cases many images arc supposed to 
be formed, and some witli considerable skill. There must, therefore, have 
existed many artists, some of whom were men of ingenuity and eminence 
in their profession, which could not have been devclo])cd and attained w'ithout 
much practice. And if the art of portrait>painting or of sculpture had been 
cultivated to a very high degree, in a country where there was only a worship 
of spiritual and unseen beings, it is not easy to see how it should have led to 
the establishment of idolatry ; nor would sacrifices have been offered to the 
statues and pictures of the dead, had it not been the practice previously to 
ofiPer sacrifices to a visildc deity or deities. It seems also very clear that 
there cannot be any authentic historic record of the origin of idolatry, 
because it could not have been introduced in a state of society which had 
made sufficient progress in literature to write and read histories : it becomes, 
therefore, altogether a matter of conjecture. If iEneas introduced Asiatic 
idols into Italy, he also brought with him Asiatic idolaters. The iiitroduc- 
iion of any system of idolatry into any particular region may probably be 
accounted for, but tliat is a very different matter from the origin of idolatry 
itself ; which yet remains to be accounted for, seeing that idols were not, as 
the Book of Wisdom says, *^from the beginning.*' 

llie only process by which we may in any likelihood approach conjectu- 
rally to tlie origin of idolatry, is by considering the circumstances under 
which it could not have been introduced, so that by a species of negative 
proof we may seem to come near to the truth. There certainly appears 
sufiicient reason to tliink that the accounts given in the Book of W^isdom 
and in the History of Persia do not bring us to the origin of idolatry, but 
merely to a subsequent and social modification of it. Neither can wc 
imagine that, amidst a people possessed of any tolerable degree of informa- 
tion, and accustomed to the worship of the spiritual and omnipresent, a 
sovereign prince could by any exertion of power or caprice of will intro- 
duce a system of polytlieism apd idolatry. We cannot conceive of image 
worship as existing or introducible antecedently to polytficism. No prince, 
|»riest, or artist, could think of presenting for a people^s worship an image 
as tlie creator. Polytheism, therefore, must have preceded idolatry. But 
if tlie earliest polytheism w^re the worshipping of the sun, and moon, and 
stars, as some imagine, not perhaps widiout reason, it is difficult from that 
worship to account for the introduction and use of images, for there was no 
(necessity to make representations of those objects that were abundantly 
visible. Moreover, if polytheism gradually came among a people which 
hod been accustomed to the worship of one invisible god, they might also 
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worship several gods without representations as they had worshipped one 
without an image. Then it should appear that polytheism does not essen- 
tially involve or necessarily introduce idolatry, for if the polytheism were of 
the heavenly bodies, they were visible and needed not to be represented; 
and if it were the multiplication of spiritual agencies, iliey might be wor- 
shipped invisibly as the one creator had jjcen. But there may be, and 
there clearly is, in the minds of unenlightened savages, a monotheistic prac- 
tice with a polytheistic creed ; that is, they have a belief that many gods 
exist, but that one only rules over one region. They, therefore, worship 
one, believing in many. Now the grossness of the uncultivated mind would 
not be able to apprehend an invisible local deity ; and in the open and culti- 
vated or daily traversed land he would see that his god is not. Conse- 
quently his deity dwells on the cloudy summit of an inaccessible mountain, 
or in the dark recesses of a forest. History, especially sacred history, 
bears abundant testimony to the fact, that hills and groves were favoured 
seats of unhallowed and idolatrous worship. There is no necessity even to 
an uncultivated mind that the deity should be actually seen, for tlierc is a 
difference between an invisible and an unseen deity. If sacrifice be offered 
at the foot of a hill, and if the top of the hill be surrounded with clouds, 
the worshipper may easily imagine that the god to whom his sacrifice is 
offered keeps his visible form enshrined among those clouds ; and so in like 
manner amidst the darknesses of the forest there may be concealed a visible 
and actual deity within scent of the sacrifice or within hearing of the 
prayer. The ignorant worshipper does not see that his god is in the grove 
or on the hill ; but he does see that he is not upon the plain. But there 
may peradventure spring up in tlie mind a thought tliat this deity should be 
occasionally seen, and it becomes of course the policy of the priest to 
exhibit the god to his half-doubting worshipper. This may be, and proba- 
bly has been done in various modes, sometimes a boa constrictor may 
answer the purpose, sometimes a quadruped, and sometimes a biped, in the 
person of the priest himself properly disguised. For we must suppose, for 
the first apprehension and reception of visible, and local, and limited 
deities, a state of society not sufficiently advanced to be capable of any 
tolerable approach to painting or sculpture. The idolaters may change their 
seat, and leave thoir groves and high hills, and find no parallel in a new 
region ; but the priests cannot spare tlie god, and thence arises the construc- 
tion of a temple, which is a species of artificial grove, and forms a fit resi- 
dence for the unseen but not invisible deity ; and there, in the penetralia^ 
the priest antecedently to sculpture may personate the deity. But in 
process of time, in most regions of idolatry, the living priest grew weary of 
this mode of exhibiting himself, and an image was substituted. As the 
temple idolaters were in a stage of civilization advanced before the grove 
and hill idolaters, their mode became general ; and in Athens we see that 
in a very advanced period of idolatiy, when all the world knew that the 
statues which men made were not gods, it was supposed that the Jupiter, who 
.was represented by the chisel of Phidias, bad tus residence in Mount Olympus. 

W. P. S. 
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SONGS OF XliJB ANCIENT TIME. 

No. L 

THE GBEGIAN SISTERS. 

They were two gentle si6ter8.*r-WoiiDswoRTH. 

1 SIT down in the garners 
Of my early lays, 

1 look among my spirits* music 
For a song of the ancient days. 

Tliou of Pella,* like a leaf 

Of the laurel in its sheaf 

Of hope, my heart hath bound thee. 

With familiar faces round thee; 

Nested nightingale of time. 

My bosom listeneth to thy chime, 10 

Like the harvest-bird at night. 

Singing in the darkening light. 

Dreamer of melodies — thy hymn 
Falls like a faintness on mine eye. 

The cheek of the Grecian girl is dim. 

Her fair feet sing not by : 

Hush— I hear a trembling tread. 

Lingering round a shrouded bed ; 

By the curtain’s cloudy screening, 

I see a gentle maiden leaning ; QO 

Her hand among the clothes, to see 
If the heart beat peacefully ! 

11 . 

Doth thy sister’s face grow cold. 

Is her tale of gladness told ? 

Hushing, bird-like, down she sittetb. 

While the lantern’s dark light fiitteth. 

Like an angel’s gleamy breath 
Upon the pillowing-placc of death. 

She holdeth in her hand a book. 

On its page she doth not look ; 30 

Softly o’er the face she leaneth, 

Her memory goeth forth and glcaneth 
From her childhood home of flowers. 

Where the lamp of beauty burneth— 

Full of tears from its early hours 
Her spirits’ eye returneth I 

They were sisters, from an ble 
That darkleth on the Grecian sea, 

A home of sweetness, where a smile 
Dwellcth everlastingly. 40 

They were orphans— in the dayf 
When the heart forgot her lay, 

* Euzipidcs. 1 The Plague of Athem* 
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And in Athens’ templed street 
No sound was heard of festive feet ; 

The voice of song no more was flowing. 

The ivy round the lute was growing : 

In that hour of grief and tears. 

Their mother’s cheek grew pale with fears. 

Her hours of joy were numbered : 

Ere the evening came, her hand 50 

Had fallen from their head. 

III. 

Thy face is lovely, Grecian girl. 

And the myrtle round thy curl 
Its fragrant leaves is fondly twining ; 

Thy flower-hid cheek is shining 
With the bloom of hope, thine eye 
Is full of peace and poetry. 

Thy feet are silent — oflcntime 
To the cittern’s mirthful chime. 

Their voice of joy at night hath sounded, 60 

And thy laughing heart hath bounded. 

Hebe — Lyra of the spirit. 

By thy voice my heart is fann’d. 

And my bosom’s music waketh 
At the magic of thy hand. 

It is midnight — you might hear 
The silent trickling of a tear ; 

The lamp doth glimmer pale and faint. 

Like the light upon a saint. 

When the veil of death doth fall, 70 

Covering the face from all. 

The sister sitteth by the bed. 

Bending down her mantled head ; 

You may hear the long-drawn sigh 
Heave her bosom’s drapery. 

She hath watched the weary night. 

Sleep hath darkened not her eye ; 

The dewy feet of morning light 
Are gleaming far and nigh. 

Lonely doth the sunbeam glisten 80 

In that gloomy chamber. — Listen 
To the tabret’s wailings sweet. 

Like the mourner’s slow-drawn feet ! 

Death is on her, like a dream 
On our spirit’s golden stream.— 

There she lieth— and the vest. 

Strewed with flowers, is On her breast. 

Sleep on, beautiflil and lair. 

The shroud is on thy summer hair. 

And the sun-light dknly oreepeth 
Through 'Hie death-veil folded dtere. 

On the face of her who sleepeUi ! 

The Hakhovian. 


9 ^ 
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ORIENTAL NUMISMATICS. 

We have, on a former occasion, adverted to the use which the Russian 
government have made of their late victories for the advancement of literature, 
in the collection of MSS., which they have added to the Imperial Library at 
St. Petersburgh. It now remains for us to state another great advantage 
derived from the late war, in the formation of the largest collection of Persic 
coins ever made, from the contribution paid by the Persians to Russia, and 
presented by the Emperor to the Academy of Sciences, which previously pos- 
sessed in its extensive Asiatic Museum, the richest collection of Persian coins 
of ancient times and of the middle ages. 

The following particulars of this imperial donation, and of its arrangement 
in the museum, are extracted from an excellent account drawn up by the 
learned Professor Frmhn, and contained in a Russian publication. 

The collection is divided into four classes I. coins of the older times ; 
II. coins of the kings of Persia of the dynasty of the Scfides ; III. coins of 
the kings of Persia of the dynasty of the Scndidcs ; IV. coins of the kings of 
Persia of the dynasty of the Kadjars. 

I. There are only two Cufic gold coins in the whole collection ; but they are 
numismatic curiosities of some interest. The one, dated A.H. 488 (A.D. 
1005) is a coin of Berkjaruk, fourth sultan of the Seldjuk dynasty in Iran, 
which bears the proud titles of Exalted Sultan, Commander of the Moslems, 
Pillar of the Faith, accustomed to victory.”t The place of coinage seems to 
have been Awah, a town situated between Teheran and Hamadan, from which 
no coin had been previously known. Coins of the Seldjuks of Asia Minor arc 
rather common, but of those of Iran they arc scarce, and there are but very 
few collections which can boast of possessing any. The first were found in 
the Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy. The second of these Cufic 
coins is of Malik-el-umcra, Seif eddin ghazi ben Maudiul, the second Atabek 
of the line of Mosul, A.H. 573 (A.D. 1177-8), also very scarce and unre- 
corded; apparently the third Atabek gold coin known.f: 

II. The coins of the Sefidcs (thirteen in number, and also of gold) are of 
the shahs Husein, Tahmasp II. and Abbas III. of the years 171 1717’^17^2 
and 173^, and coined in the cities of Ispahan, Kasvin, Meshhed, and Gendsha. 
They all bear the name of the shah by whose order they had been coined, dis- 
tinctly expressed, with the addition of titles, in the pompous style of the 
east, or expressive of affected humility. Thus the infant Abbas III., whom 
Nadir elevated to the throne of the Sefides, and with whom the series of 
Persian kings of this dynasty terminated, is called on one of these coins, 
** God’s shadow on earth,” and ** a second Tamerlane so, on another, the 
weak and bigotted Hussein calls himself, servant of Ali,” or tlie dog that 
watches the threshold of the holy grave of Ali.” But coins of this dynasty 
are well known, the Asiatic Museum alone possessing nearly 200 of them. 

III. Those of the Persian rulers of the Kurd dynasty of Send, or Zund, 
who, from political motives, never assumed the title of shah, but only that of 
Wakil, are much scarcer, although more recent than those of the Sefides. 

« The collection consists of 421 gold and 212 silver coins. 

t It is a mistake of Herbelot and others to attribute to this monarch, as well as to his predecessor. 
Malik-bhah. the title of Emir el>muamenfn. or commander of the faithful. They have overlooked the 
word Kasim, which in Mirchondand Kondcmlr, from which those statements were taken, precedes that 
title, and thereby gives it the meaning of ** one allied to the ruler of the faithfbl by sworn treaties.'* Many 
other Seldjuks have borne this, or a similar title. 

t The two others are, one in the Royal Numismatic Cabinet at Copenhagen, and the other in the 
British Museum. 
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Those hitherto mentioned as existing in European cabinets are, for the most 
part, of the founder of this dynasty, Kerim Khan, the wisest monarch of 
Persia. The museum had but few coins of his successors, most of which, 
though still very imperfect, are found in the Marsden collection in London. 
The imperial donation has furnished the means of completing the series of 
coins of this dynasty, extending over a period of nearly fifty years, with the 
exception of Saky Khan, Kerim*s half-brother ; and it is doubted whether he 
ever exercised the prerogative of making money. There are coins of Kerim 
Khan, of A.H. 1177— 1193 (A.D. 1763—1779); of Abu’l-Fet’h, second son 
of Kerim, 1193 (1779); of Sadik, brother of Kerim, 1193*-— 1196 (1779— 
178S); of Ali Murad, half-brother of Kerim, 1196—1199(1782 — 1785); of 
Jafer, son of Sadik, 1199-1201 and 1203 (1785—1789); and of Lutf Ali, 
Jafer’s son, the last of the line, 1204—1206 and 1208 (1789 — 1794). These 
coins, 132 in number, and all of gold, were coined in the towns of Shiraz 
(which Kerim made the capital), Ispahan (which became the capital again under 
Ali Murad), Yezd, Kerman, Kashan, Kasvin, Teheran, Mazanderan, Reshd, 
Koi, Tabreez, Erivan, and Basra,^ and at ** the king’s stirrup,” i.e. on his 
journies.f 

Almost all the coins of this dynasty (which in point of neatness are very 
inferior to those of the preceding dynasties), as well as of the present, have 
the peculiarity of bearing the name of the sovereign in a kind of exergue, but 
at the top, and at the same time usually in a secret manner ; which makes it 
now and then rather difficult to distinguish them. The name is found in the 
shape of a pious address to God, to Mahomet, Ali, or some other saint, with 
which the name of the prince may have chanced to accord. Thus, for instance, 
on the coins of Kerim (whose name signifies the gracious,” which is one of the 
hundred epithets of the divinity among the Mahometans), **Oh, Kerim 1” (i.c. 
Oh, most merciful Godl); on those of Ali Murad Khan, ” Oh, Ali !” On 
the coins of Jafer Khan, ** O, Imam Jafer Sadik !” the application of this is 
the more striking, because Jafer was a son of Sadik Khaii. Lutf Ali alone 
used, on his coins, his own name, but which also signifies ** the grace of Ali 
without, however, the addition of any titles. For the rest, the usual inscrip- 
tion on the Sendid coins consists either of the Shyite confession of faith, or 
of a pompous Persian distich in honour of the ** Lord of Time,” as the Per- 
sians call Mehdi, the twelfth and last Imam of the family of Ali, who, about 
the middle of the ninth century of our era became invisible, and whose re- 
appearance the Sunnites expect at the end of the world, but the Shyites every 
day, when it is expected he will convert all the world to the faith of Mahomet. 
The distich generally runs thus : 

By the coinage of the true imam, the Lord of Time, 

Shine like the sun and moon in the world, the gold and silver far. 

There are among these coins several very scarce and remarkable pieces ; for 
instance, those coined, under Kerim, at Basra, in 1776, t in which year this 
important Turkish town (which is here styled “ the' mother of cities ”) was 
conquered and occupied by the Wakil’s brother, Sadik Khan ; also that of 

• Of the year 1178 (1764>5). 

t Zarbi-rikab, literally ** coin of the (royal) stirrup.** In the same manner several coins of the Mongol 
Khans of Kaptchak bear the inscription of *' coin of the ordu/' or •• of the sublime ordu/* <.a. court or 
camp of the khan. According to Cantemir, the Turkish sultans had also money coined during their 
journeys and expeditions, with the inscription : *■ in the imperial ordu.** On some coins of Mamoon. 
however, has been erroneously read ** camp before Shash** (< e. Tiishkend), instead of ** mines of Shash,** 
■from whence the metal was taken. 

t The same coin is also mentioned in Marsden*s Numismata Orient. » p. 493, No. 629, but with an erro* 
neous interpretation, 9 
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Khan, who,, afler the Jeath of Kerim, occupied bpt for a fc\v 
luoath^ the wavering throne of Shiraz ; also that coined by the brave tuft 
AH, A.p* I79^f in Kqrnian (Lc. in the town of Sirdshan), when he again 
^*®d ^ wsCrt his claim to the throne of Iran. Such coins are eloquent ivit- 
ne^se^pf a deeply imitated time, which deserve the greater attention jrpfh the' 
state of confusion into which Persia was thrown after the assassination of the 
monster Nadir, and thirty*two years later, after the death of the noble Kerim, 
a period which presents many chronological difiicultics, for the’ solution of 
which these coins may prove of some service. 

IV.. This observation also applies to thp earlier coins of the reigning dynasty- 
in Persia, and which were struck at the period when Aga Muhammed Khan 
was contending for the throne of Iran, with the Kerimides, especially with 
AH Murad, Jafer, and Luft-Ali. The changes of fortune were then so rapid, 
that it is often only by means of a coin we are able to ascertain the ruler of 
any particular province for a given period. Of the Kad jar coins scarcely any 
have been made known except such as were struck under the present sove- 
reign.* We have now but few coins of his grandfather, Muhammed Husein 
Khan, the first Kadjar prince, who, about the middle of last century, main- 
tained for several years an independent sway in Mazanderan, and other northerh 
provinces ; and almost all seem to be struck in the name of Ismael IV. 
Muhammed Husein’s name. Dr. Frsehn states, he never found even alluded to 
on anj' coin. Of Aga Muhammed Khan, also, very f^ coins were hitherto 
known. The present collection contains of him and the present shah 486 
different coins. Those of the former, which are all in gold, are of the years 
1195, 1197—1211. (A.D. 1781, 1783—1797); those of the latter, in gohit 
and silver, J run from A.II. 1211 (A.C. 1797) to A.H. 1244 (or A.C. 1828), 
and, with the exception of the years 1227 and 1230, in an uninterrupted 
chronological series. 

The coins of the proper founder of the present reigning family arc very ' 
similar in the manner of their legends to those of the Sehdidcs. His name too 
is only implied on them, being contained in the exclamation Oh, Muham- 
med !” placed at the top. Tiiere is no trace on them of the title of shah,” 
or any other. It is in fact known from history that this excellent monarch 
never adopted that of shah,” but contented himself through life with that of 
“ Aga,” which ho received from Adil Shah in his youth, when he was made a 
eunuch. Ilis coins, indeed, ai'e almost all struck in honour of the twelfth 
imam, or in that of Ali Riza, the eighth imam, whose tomb, situated nt 
Meshed in Khorasan, is one of the most frequented places of pilgrimage 
among the Shyites ; and the Persian distichs on them are nearl}*’ the same ns * 
those on the Sendide coin, particularly the following : 

As long as there shall be gold and silver coin in the worhl, 

The coinage will betliat of the Lord of Time. 

and: 

By tlie hivnur of fate, stands upon these coins 
The name of Ali Ben Mirza Riza. 

It was only in the present reign that this system was altered; and an approach 
again made to the ancient modei the money improved too, by degrees, in 

* Oiiseley*8 Travels. Marsden’s NumUn^ta Orientafia, and Friahn’g R^entia Nammorum Muhamme^ 
defianaff.^* 

t Almost all tomans of the value of four silver roubles. , 

t All riato, a name- borrowed from the Spanish coin, teales, which usqiI to be in high favour hi Persia, 
esjiecially in the time of Olearius. 

jflwr. N.S. Vol.2.Xo.8. 2 1* 
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Hotness of execution. There is no longer any trace of the ambiguous charac- 
ters used by the shah*8 predecessors on their coin. Ever since the first year 
of his accession they bear his name without disguise; for instance: *^the 
coinage of the royal gold is gone forth from Fet*h Ali,” or with the simple 
title : ** the sultan Fet’h Ali Shah, of the Kadjar family in the latter in- 
stance, often with the addition son of a sultan.” The title of "sultan, 
sultan’s son,” has, perhaps, been borrowed from the emperors of Turkey, 
who seem to have adopted it in imitation of the Byzantine imperial title of " por- 
phyrogenneios'^ The shah, however, somewhat changed this simplicity of 
style in the year 1241 (1825-6), when he assumed on his coin that of Fet*h- 
Ali-Shah Kosrou Sahib-Kiran.” Khosrou (pronounced by the Turks JChosrev) 
designates a ruler, as Khosrou Anushirvan, the greatest Persian monarch of 
the Safanide d3mastv ; but Sahih^kiran, a hero, like Tamerlane, who was 
especially styled " Lord of the Happy Constellation,” which is a verbal trans- 
lation of the title. It is known that the present shah was always called his 
uncle, Aga Muhammed, who loved him tenderly. Baba-khan (which, by the 
bye, does not mean, as some pretend, child or baby khan, but father, or little 
father khan) ; and that it was not till after his death that he resumed his ow'n 
name of Fet*h-Ali, i.e, " All’s victoiy.” It is new to collectors that this fami- 
liar appellation appears on the coin struck A.II. 1212 (1707*8) at Meragha, 
which forms one of the curiosities of this collection. 

There arc a great many mints under the present dynasty of Persia, Dr. F. 
having counted twent^^-five on the coin composing the present collection. The 
following are their names, and the epithets given to most of them. 

1, Tehran, first ciilled scat of the sultanat, and afterwards scat of the cali- 
phat; 2 — 4, Ispahan, Tabreez, and Kasvin, with the epithet, seat of the sul- 
tanat ; 5, Tabariztan (Amol), the seat of royalty ; 6, Kermanshahan, the seat 
of dominion ; 7* Sendshan, the seat of felicity ; 8, Arbedil, the spot of true 
direction; 9, Erivan, the pit of happiness; 10, Koi, the seat of purity; 
11, Burudshird, the seat of joy ; 12, Reshd ; and 13, Mazanderan (Balfurush), 
the town on the boundary ; 14, Shiraz, the seat of science; 15, Komm, the 
seat of true faith ; 16 and 17> Kashan and Asterabad, the scat of the faithful; 
18, Kerman (i.e. the town of Sirdshan), the place of security; 19. Yezd, the 
house of worship; 20, Meshhed, the sacred ; 21. Hamadan, the good city; 
22—25 ; Ooroomia, Meragha, Lahidshan, and Semnan, are without epithets. 

On some coins of Aga Muhammed we find not only the year, but even the 
month in which they were struck ; on others of the present shahj^ the year is 
mentioned three times over, or they bear on one side a date differing from that 
on the other ; probably an old stamp having been used for one side for the 
sake of economy. For the same reason, different dates are occasionally found 
on the same side. 

There are several large gold coins of Aga Muhammed of great weight. The 
heaviest among them is valued at 1,000 roubles ; some are square, some round, 
and they bear the same kinds of inscriptions as other money ; except that some 
bear in addition the arms of Persia, the sun and lion, or a peacock, with the 
inscription " 0h, Muhammed !” on its breast. Such figures generally appear 
only on the Persian copper coin, and never on gold and silver. These gold 
pieces, however, are not in reality current coin, having been struck for no 
other purpose than to be kept in the shah’s treasury. 

Besides this collection. Dr. Fraehn has formed from the Persian contribution- 
money four others, of Sendide and Kadjar coins, composed respectively of 
445, 361, 298, and 257 pieces. They have sdl received their proper destina- 
|ion by tlic Emperor, and are preserved at St. Petersburgh and Warsaw. 
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ANCIENT CHINA. 

M. Kurz, in a paper recently read before the Asiatic Society of Paris, 
and which will appear in the forthcoming number of their Journal, has 
investigated, with great ingenuity, the political and religious state of China, 
upwards of 2,300 years before the Christian era, as disclosed in the Shod- 
hingy a classical and sacred work, sometimes called by Chinese writers, 
shooy ** the Book,” emphatically, like our “ Bible,” The autho- 

rity of this work, he observes, cannot be disputed, and is moreover fully 
established by several of the (Jesuit) missionaries. It is this work, he 
adds, which should guide our researches into Chinese antiquities ; it should 
serve ns the base ; all others are admissible only in support of its testimony, 
or to supply chasms. He accordingly directs his attention to the first two 
chapters of the work, entitled Yaou-t'^en and Shun-teen. 

At the period at which the Shoo-king begins, China was governed by 
monarchs, of whom the first was Yaou, whose reign is said to have com- 
menced B. C. 2330. This monarch bore the title of 7V, commonly ren- 
dered '^emperor;” but in the opinion of M. Kurz, its primitive significa- 
tion is ‘^master,” ‘^sovereign of heaven,” or more exactly, ^‘spirit of 
heaven,” The emperor,” he observes, having received 
his authority from the sovereign of heaven himself, he was designated by 
that borrowed name, in order to express the exalted degree of veneration 
and obedience ivhich was due to him from mankind.” This is undoubtedly 
carrying 

The right divine and sacredness of kings 

as far as the doctrine can be carried. Some Chinese lexicographers and 
commentators, he admits, do not sanction this interpretation. He says 

I prefer this explanation to that of other Chinese commentators or lexico- 
graphers who pretend the contrary, that is, that the signification of sove- 
reign of heaven” has been deduced from that of sovereign, monarch,” gene- 
ally ; and in support of their opinion they allege that the emperor is called by 
the name of tc simply, whilst in order to designate ” heaven,” or ** the spirit 
of heaven,” the word supreme,” or most high,” is added, and he is called 
not merely ie, but shang-tcy supreme emperor.” 

Besides the testimony of skilful etymologists in China, we may rest upon 
two other grounds the explanation which supposes that te had originally the 
particular designation attached to ** the spirit of heaven.” 1 do not think that 
the name of a post, dignity, or office, as the term emperor” implies, can 
have been transferred to a divinity, so that this name should become the sole, 
or at least the most coniiiion designation of the deity, because there would 
necessarily result a serious confusion ; for it is not with these names as with 
abstract terms which are often applied to divinities, such as ** omnipotent,” 

eternal,” &c,y which can^be appropriated only to a single being, or class of 
beings. Let us consider the name of the emperor Hwang-te. Hwang signi- 
fies ” yellow.” The colour yellow is the emblem of the earth, and the earth 
is in visible communication with this emperor, for he reigns by the virtue of 
the earth hwang-te-too-tlh-wang. Hwang-te-therefore implies ” the ydlow 
god,” or ” god of the earth,” or ” he who is upon earth what the ie is in 
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Jbieaven/* This is strikingly supported by Lo-pelh, when he says, in a passage 
' of his Loo^Ske^ that Hwang-te was the envoy (vicar, lieutenant) of the Shang- 
te upon earth: and in fact, Hwang-te was, so far as I believe, the first who 
bore the name of te. 

There is an enormous hallucination in the latter part of this passage 
ivhich we are not a little surprised at. M. Kurz, apparently misled by 
Fourmont, has confounded hwang (4398*) yellow " Avith hwang (4378*) 
the proper name of the emperor, characters which, timugh sounded alike, 
differ essentially in form. 

Mr. Kurz goes on to establish his theory by shewing the visible analogy 
between the term te and t 'een^ heaven,*' which, we confess, is not appa- 
rent to us. He says : 

In many languages, the word by which divinity in general is designated is 
derived from another word signifying ** heaven and I see no reason which 
forbids our recognizing the same etymology in the Chinese words te and teen. 
M. Klaproth is of the same opinion. This scholar tells us also that in the 
ancient Chinese books, the word teen designates also sometimes the emperor 
or moderator of the empire. It is then synonymous with te. M. Klaproth 
cites, in support of this statement, a passage from the ancient philosopher 
Chwang-tsze, who says: Fth-sing-woo^teeny ‘‘the people are without a mode- 
rator the Gloss adds, woo^tvang, “ without king.’* Lastly, we find in the 
most ancient books the word te employed in the sense of ehang4e. 

M. Kurz infers from the names of the Chinese inonarchs that their attri- 
butes were not restricted to the political administration of the country, but 
that they were charged also with the care of religious matters. From the 
Shoo-king it appears that it is the emperor who makes sacrifices to the 
divinities, and by him that the Supreme Being manifests liis will. 

The political attributes of the early emperors of China are clearly 
shewn in this ancient work, Tliey superintended the entire administration 
of the state, they distributed offices ; whatever was done was considered to 
be done by them. But much is still wanting to make them absolute masters 
of the empire. All their actions were subject to tlie controul of the princi- 
pal magistrates, or the great dignitaries of the state ; and they could con- 
fer no post without the consent of these magistrates : the two chapters fur- 
nish proofs of this fact. If the emperor is in want of any individual to 
fill an office, he always applies to the grandees for their advice; he never 
offers any himself ; it is always on their presentation that he fills up offices. 
Tie had, it is true, the right of a refusal, as we perceive from a pass^e in 
the Yaou-teen ; for Yaou having required ^ a person proper to rule accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the times,' he did not appoint the two who were 
.presented to him." 

This privilege of the veto^ however, appears to have been subject to a 
litngular restriction. M. Kurz deduces this from a passage in the Yaou-t&en, 
where Yaou relates the misfortunes occasioned by a great flood, adding ; 

is there any person who can arrest and confine the waters'?" All re- 
plied: yes, there is Kwan." '*No," returned the emperor, " he mal- 

* Morri 80 ii*s Dlct.j l^art. ii. vol. i. pp. 310i 311. 

t Literally ** the hundred (or surnames, that isj the yeholc people) arc wltliout the {Hen),** . 
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treats his colleagues/' He was answered : that need not prevent his 
being employed, to see what he can do/' " Well," said the emperor, “let 
him come, but let him take care/' This proves, M. Kurz contends, not 
only that the emperor could not confer offices till he had obtained, the 
consent of the grandees, but that the right of refusal which he enjoyed did 
not extend so far as to contravene tlieir views ; in short, that his veto was, 
after all, only a qualified one. 

The throne was not hereditary : the emperor named his successor, but he 
was first proposed by the grandees. Thus Yaou, setting aside his own 
son, nominated Shun as his successor; and Shun appointed Yu, renowned 
in Chinese history as the drainer of the country after the great deluge. M. 
Kurz ventures upon the arduous inquiry wdicther any person, whatever his 
rank, birth, or social position, might have aspired to the sovereignty of 
ancient China. 

It might be alleged^ and apparently with reason, that in a state where the 
great magistrates or dignitaries possessed such distinguished and important 
privileges as those of China — where they themselves proposed the person who 
was to succeed to the throne — that in such an empire, it was almost impossible 
that the right of aspiring to the sovereignty should not be limited to those 
who had the nomination. And even supposing that every Chinese had such 
right, according to the primitive law, it is extremely probable that by degrees 
this law fell into disuse, that the electors were soon induced to choose only 
from amongst themselves ; and that usage thus became insensibly law. In 
order to attain a degree of certainty upon this point, we must take a rapid 
survey of those who were promoted to the imperial dignity. 

Yaou is the first who is mentioned in the Shoo^king as having occupied the. 
supreme post ; but it does not state his birth, or the rank he held before his 
elevation to the throne. We arc, therefore, driven, on this important ques- 
tion, to consult other authorities. The first is that of the celebrated prince of 
history She-ma-tsecn, who has selected and arranged with much judgment all 
the authentic documents he could find respecting the antiquities of his country. 
He says that Yaou, whose name originally was Fang-heun, succeeded his elder 
brother Chich, and that he was the sou of the emperor Te-kho, the youngest 
grandson of Hwang-tc, the first Chinese monarch considered by She-ma-ts^n 
as historical. 

With respect to Shun, the successor of Yaou, he was proposed by the 
grandees in these words : there is an active man, who is In an inferior sta- 
tion, and whose name is Yii-shun.’* But although from hence it would 
appear that Shun was in a very low condition, and it is even said, I believe, 
Miing-tsze, that he actually tilled the earth, he must not be excluded from the 
class of grandees, for if he was not one by position, he was by birth : the inva- 
riable tradition is, that he was descended from Ilwang-tc. 

Yu, the successor of Shun, was the son of the Kwan, who undertook to 
confine the waters. Yu was himself employed in this affair, when he perceived 
that the labours of his father had produced no good result. This employment 
could not fail to ensure him an honourable and a distinguished rank. But he, 
as well as his predecessors, Yaou and Shun, was descended from Hwang-te. 

We thus find that all those who were promoted to the imperial dignity were 
grandees, and consequently it is probable that the early monarchs of China 
were chosen from amongst the grandees, who elected them. But a remark- 
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able fact i^iilta from our researcheii« namely, that Yaou» Shun> and Yu, the 
.thiee eiibfmi^ra spok^ of, were of one and the same family, that of Hwang-te. 
I« nbt this an evidence that the election, though free and even a vital point in 
the constitution of the empire, was nevertheless confined to a particular 
family, that of Hwang-te? It appears to me so. The Shang dynasty, which 
followed that founded by Yu (the Hea), traces its origin to Hwang-te ; and the 
Chow dynasty, which came after the Shang, considered the same Hwang-te as 
its progenitor. 

Whether tliis genealogy be true or a fiction, M. Kurz considers that the 
prejudice in favour of the sanctity of the race of Hwang-te, is a proof 
that there was a necessity that the aspirer to the throne should belong to it ; 
thus the founders of new dynasties felt the force of it so far as to make out 
a connexion with it, although by a collateral branch. The founder of the 
fourth dynasty, that of Tsin, was not a descendant of Hwang-te ; but in 
order to reconcile the Chinese to his usurpation, he not only affected to 
revive all the institutions, laws, and usages of the age which M. Kurz 
calls that of the yellow lord,” but he adopted the title of /e instead of' 
wangy which the nionarchs of the three preceding dynasties had borne. 
Kung-tsze (Confucius) wished to be considered as a descendant of Hwang- 
te, to convince his countrymen of the legitimacy of his reforms; and even 
the votaries of the School of Reason,'^ or/^ow-^^e*, pretend that Hwang- 
te was the founder of their religious philosophy, and Laou-tsze only the 
reformer. 

Thus it appears that in ancient China, though the throne was not here- 
ditary, and the emperor was elected by the grandees of the empire, this 
selection was confined to the family of Hwang-te. 

M. Kurz next considers the grandees, both as a body, and as individuals 
appointed to the different branches of the government. 

The first grandees mentioned in the S/ioo-king arc He and Ho, and 
farther on, He-chung and Ho-chung, Hi-shiih and Ho-shuh, who receive 
the orders of Yaou concerning the observation of the stars. The com- 
mentator says that He and Ho — ^that is, He-ho — ^^vas the name of an 
office, the duty of which was to observe the motions of the stars, to regu- 
late the calendar, and teach the science of the seasons. But it appears that 
a very serious controversy exists amongst the Chinese scholiasts on this 
point. Some affirm that He and Ho are the names of the four personages 
designated as Hc-chung, Ho-chung, He-shuh, and Ho-shuh. Others 
insist that He and Ho are distinct persons, whose names arc properly He- 
plh and Ho-pth, and consequently that there are six personages in all. 
Another class of commentators, by far the wisest in our estimation, con- 
fess, that they knew not what to think. 

The opinion of M. Kurz, on this point, is, that He and Ho expressed 
the name of the office (which we find is Morrison’s opinion), and that He- 
chung, He-shuh, Ho-chung, and Ho-shuh were the honorary titles of 
those who were invested with the office, of which each took a distinct de- 
partment. There was, then, a tribunal, a magistracy, which bore the 
name of He and Ho, or rather lle-ho; it bad four sections (or depart- 
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ments), the president of which were called He chunff and ite-$htifa; Ho- 
chung and Ho-shiih. Collectively^ this tribunal had cognizance of celes- 
tial affairs, distributed amongst the four sections, for the four parts of the 
empire.'* The definition of the phrase celestial affairs ’* M. Kurz for 
the present postpones. 

Tlie next knot which he attempts to untie is the meaning of the phrase 
* ss€-yo^ the fouryb.*' VVe must cite his own language upon this curious 
archaeological question. 

When Yaou wished some person to be named to him who could remedy the 
evils caused by the inundation, and when he ordered some one to be named 
worthy of succeeding him ; when Shun wished to establish different offices for 
the interior administration of the country, they addressed themselves to the 
Sze-yd, whom they recommended to propose fit persons for the emergencies. 
S%e signifies **four;’* yo is the name of the five principal mountains on which 
sacrifices are made. The term sze-yo may be defined in two ways.. Assuming 
its sense to be allegorical, it would signify persons who, firm and stable, will 
sustain the emperor, as lofty mountains seem to sustain the sky. But antiquity 
seems scarcely the epoch of allegory, and we must have recourse to another 
explanation. The four principal mountains, the four yo,^ were situated in 
four parts of China, that is, as it were, the four corners of the empire; the 
four mountains were spoken of, as the four seas at the present day, to desig- 
nate the empire. Those, therefore, who were appointed to the four parts were 
named the four mountains,” by a figure common in ancient times, that of 
naming the office or the residence from him who occupies it. The commentators 
confirm this when they say that the Sze-yo had the supervision of the provinces 
on the four sides of the empire. 

After settling, at the expense of an investigation which occupies more 
than four pages, another desperate controversy amongst the Chinese com- 
mentators, as to whether the phrase Sze-yo was employed in the singular 
or plural, and implied one, four, or twenty-two individuals, M. Kurz 
proceeds : 

There can be no doubt that the tribunal of celestial affairs was composed of 
four personages. If the Szc-yb were the same as the He and Ho, under diffe- 
rent denominations, changing according to their occupations, there would be 
no longer any doubt that they were in number four. But there are other im- 
portant considerations on this subject. * 

The He-ho tribunal was formed of four persons or sections ; so was the 
Sze-y5. He-chung, Ho-chung, He-shiih and Ho-shiih, that is, the four mem- 
bers of the He-lio, were despatched by Yaou to the four parts of the world ; 
they are invested with autliority in celestial affairs, each in the part assigned 
him. It is precisely the same with the 6ze-yd, as we have already seen, who 
had the political superintendence over the four parts of the empire. They 
received their name from the four principal mountains in the empire, which 
were designated by the denomination yo. We have also seen, from the Shun^ 
iteh, in what quarter these four mountains were situated : “ Shun went to- 
wards the east, to the mountain Tae-tsung,t to sacrifice there ; and with the 
same view he visited the Y5, or mountains in the south, the west, and the 
north.*’ The situation of these Y5 is therefore indicated, at least loosely ; 

* When the yS are ipoken of collectively, they are called fooo-yd, lilt /Iverd.** 
t M. Kura writes tae-tsung;** but the Chinese word is yii. 
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imd whm tlie building upon th^e indications and on tradition, 

poldt put the mbantains under Ykbfl an^ SKtni,^ ^0 Uamed, we may give them 

M. Kupz then .identtiies the mountains byr their modem names, and shows 
that the sites of the four mountains approximated to the places whither the 
He and Ho proceeded lo fulfil their functions. He adds other proofs of 
the identity of these two apparently di^inct classes of functionaries, wlip, 
he remarks, are never mentioned in the Shoo-king at one and tlic same 
time. The most convincing of these proofs is a passage from a commen- 
tator named Kung-gan-kwo, who enjoys a high reputation in China, and 
was the first to give a critical edition of the classical books, especially the. 
Shoo^king* He says: Sze‘yQ-is(iih-&hang^chung-shoo-sz€-tsze 
is, ‘‘the sze-y5 arc the four persons mentioned before under tlie names of 
Chung and Shoo,'* i.e. He and Ho. 

\,To he resw}icd»'\ 


THE FAHEWELL. 

WRITTEN IN ENGLISH BY A IIINDU^ 

Farewell, my lovely native land ! 

Where roses bloom in many a vale ; 

Where green-clad hills majestic stand. 

Where flowerets woo the scented gale-; 

Where Surya, from his Hirone above. 

With brightest colours paints the day» 

AVhere riplets rise to clasp their love. 

The eluding beams that o*er them play ; 

Where when the Queen of silent night 
Graces the star-illumined hall. 

How on the heart her dpwy light 

In streams o’erpowering e'er doth fall ; 

Where mighty Ganga's billows flow. 

And wander many a country by. 

Where ocean smiles serene below. 

Beneath thy blue and sunny sky ; 

■ M . Where many sacred rivers lave 

Full many a wood or mountain green. 

Where pin^ and citrons towering wave 

In rural grandeur— .istately scene. . . . 

Land of the gpds and JoBy name ; 

Land of the fair and beauty's spell ; 

Land of the bards of mighty fame ; 

My. native,landT for e’er farewell i 

e The author of the above song is a young Hindu, named Kaslprasad Gose, who was educatWl Rf fhe 
Ai^Orli|dian CoUsge at C^lcuttf. It forms part of a poem entitled The Ska'lr^ in tiiiye^caiitos/ PUl>ll<h' 
tnghy suhicHptioil'at Calcutta. ^ a 
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' lUST^ORV OF ASSAM. 

fur one ot the Calcutta papers (the India Gazette) we find a review by a 
Hindu, Tarachund Chukruvurttee, of a history of Assam, by an Assamese, 
written in Bengalee, and printed at the Calcutta native press. This review, 
as well as the work itself, of which it gives a digest in the European manner, 
constitutes such a novelty in the annals of Indian literature, that we insert it. . 

" In the preface to the work bearing the above title* we arc informed by the 
author, that he has divided his book into four parts. The first contains an 
account of the reigns of Assamese princes from the earliest to the latest 
period ; the second details the mode of administering government and justice 
in Assam ; the third gives the geography of Assam, with an account of its 
holy places; and the fourth enumerates the products of the country, and 
illustrates the division of castes, the manners of the people, and their mode 
of worshipping the Supreme Being. Of these four parts, the first only has 
lately been issued from the Calcutta native press, written in the Bengalee lan- 
guage, and in a style, though not very pure nor elegant, yet in general easy 
and clear. 

** As publications of a historical nature are seldom known to emanate from 
the native press, a short account of this work may be rend with interest by 
those liberal members of the European community, who sincerely desire and 
generously encourage the intellectual improvement of the natives. I will, 
therefore, attempt to give a brief sketch of this history, premising, that except 
in one or two instances, our author has not made any mention of the authori- 
ties on which his work is founded, and has, in more than one place, made its 
authenticity rest on tradition. He has, besides, interspersed real history with 
superstitious talcs, with which the reader will excuse us for not amusing him, 
but to which, from the author’s manner of relating them, he seems to have 
attached some importance, and perhaps some degree of credence. The con- 
sideration of these circumstances should make us pause a little before we take 
for granted every thing he has said by way of narrating facts, more especially 
those which relate to ancient times. Indeed, considering how little disposed 
the people of this coufttry have been to preserve faithful records of events, 
particularly of profane history, it may be fairly asked, whence did our author 
gather the facts which he. has given to the public ? But we will leave the reader 
to judge for himself, and begin with our intended sketch. 

“ The author sets out with defining the limits of Assam, by quoting the 
words of Shlvu in a dialogue between him and his consort Giurec. 

** The ancient name of Assam was Kamroop, which extended from the river 
Kurotoya to a place called Sudeeya, not far from the river Dikrung. One per- 
forming a religious act in this country Is supposed to obtain a speedy fulfil- 
ment of his desires, and hence its name Kamroop. It comprehended four 
teet’hs or holy places, the first, RutnuTeet’h, extending from the river Kuru- 
toya to the river Shonukohu ; the second. Ram Teet’h, from Shonukohu to 
the river .Roopika ; the third, Swurnu Teet’h, from Roopika to the river 
Bheiruvee; and the fourth, Soumar Teet’h, from Bheiruvee to the river 
Dikrung. 

^ The first njah who reigned in Kamroop was the son of Brsdima, named 
Muheerung Danuv, the seat of whose government was on a mountain called 
Meiroka, about two cosh to the north-west of Gooyahatee. The last prince of 

« Amm Boonialy. or the History of Aisam, by Hullram Dhalkiyal Phoohkun, an inhabitant of 
Gooyelhatee in AiMin. Bengal era 1S36, pp. 8S. 
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this line was the fourth in succession from the first raja. He was kilted bj 
Vishnoo, who placed Nurukasoor on the throne. A divine origin is ascribed to 
ISiurukasoprj he was brought up in the house of Junuk Raja^ and afterwards 
made king, as has been already mentioned ; but proving a tyrant, he was killed 
by Shree Krishnu. 

** The next prince was the son of Huruk, named Muheeniipta Bhuguduttu, 
who came to the throne in the commencement of the Kali Yog. He is said 
to have reigned 100 years, and sacrificing his life in the battle of theKooroos, 
left the throne to his son Dhiirumpal, who governed the kingdom for 125 years. 
To him succeeded his son Rampal, who was succeeded by his son Prithweepal, 
and each of them reigned 105 years. 

** Other princes of this line continued to fill the throne, but nothing further 
is known of them than that each of them reigned 105 years. The length of 
the reigns, and the equal duration of some of them in continued succession, 
may throw considerable doubt on the authenticity of the narration. 

** One Madhub then came to the throne, and was succeeded by his son 
Lukshmeepal, who is said to have conquered a part of the country called 
Gour, to the west of the river Kurutoya, and to have come to the shores of 
the Ganges, where he got some brahmuns to repeat the Mantra of Sooryyu 
100,000 times, with a view of obtaining a son. After a reign of seventy-fbiir 
years, he left the kingdom to his son Soovahoo, and retired to a cave in the 
mountain, called Neelachul, to pass the remainder of his life in devotion. 
Such retirement is very common with Hindu princes. Soovahoo is said to 
have been cotemporary with Raja Vicrumadityu. While the former governed 
Kamroop, the latter was engaged in performance of the sacrifice called Ushwu* 
medh, and let loose his horse, which travelled into the territories of Soovahoo, 
and was caught by him. This occasioned hostilities between the princes. 
Vicrumadityu with a large force attacked the dominions of Soovahoo, defeated 
him, and recovered his horse. Soovahoo, after this defeat, retired with his 
family to the mountains of Himalaya, and with him terminated the Nuruka- 
soor dynasty, he being the twenty-first prince of that line. During the short 
interregnum between the retirement of Soovahoo and the commencement of 
the next dynasty, one of his ministers, named Soom^iti, administered the 
government. 

" The next dynasty was that of the Kshutriyus, of the country called Dravir. 
The name of the first prince was Jitari, who was siirnamcd Dhurumpal, from 
his great piety. He invited into his dominions a colony of brahmans and 
other castes from Gour ; and an inscription on copper, in the Nagree character, 
has been discovered, recording his grant of land to certain brahmuns. He was 
succeeded by his son Shutancck, surnamed Rutnupal, who made war with the 
rulers of Gour, and conquered apart of that country. To him succeeded his 
son Sompal, who made Kunyakagram, a place to the north of the river Brah- 
mapootra, the capital of his dominions. After him eight other Kshutriyu 
princes came to the throne. 

** The third jrace of princes were called the descendants of Brahmapootru. 
A fabulous account of their origin is given in the work before us, which we 
do not think worth taking notice of. The first prince of this dynasty was 
Shushanku, otherwise named Arimuttu, who is famous for having built a for- 
tress in Kamroop, known by the name of Veidyugur. A prince of the race of 
Kiunutaishwar, niimed Phaingooya, attacked him In his kingdom ; but finding 
Hiin sn unequal match, he contrived to gain over the queen of Shushankd to 
his side, and by her means succeeded in stuffing the muskets of the enemy 
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with a substance which prevented their discharge. Shushanku, aware of his 
danger, committed hisMife to the waters of the Brahmapootra, by a fall from 
»>mouxitain. The government of the Brahmapootrus was thus interrupted by 
Fbaingooya, who reigned for a short time. His capital, still known by the 
name of Phaingouya’s Gur, was at the distance of half a day’s march from 
Gooyahatee. On his death, the Brahmapootra dynasty was restored, but no 
further than three generations, Gujanke, Shookuranku, and Mriganku, being 
tlie only princes of that race who are said to have reigned, in all 240 years. 

■ ** Mriganku having no issue, the race became extinct, and with the termina* 
Uon of his reign, which was at a period corresponding with the year of Christ 
1478, commenced the decline of the Kamroop government, 

** The dominions of Mriganku were, after his death, divided into a number 
of petty independent states, which were governed by twelve chiefs; but they 
did not long enjoy their power in tranquillity. Nabob Doolalgazee, son-in-law 
of Hoosain Shah, who was then sovereign of Gour, invaded and took posses- 
sion of Kamroop. He met with his death in the country, and was succeeded 
by his son Musundur Gazee. Sooltan Guyasooddin was the next Mahomedan 
invader, who destroyed many Hindoo temples, conquered the country, and 
governed it. After his death the twelve chiefs recovered their dominion. 

. " From among these petty states Assam gradually rose in power, and extend- 
ing its conquests, brought under subjection the greater part of the country 
anciently known by the name of Kamroop, and consisting of the four divisions 
before-mentioned. We will therefore briefly notice the history of this flourish- 
ing kingdom as given by our author, and pass over that of the other states. 

** To the cast of Soumar, which has been before-mentioned, was a place 
called Nura, which was under the government of a raja of the name of 
Chaingto. One of the distant descendants of this raja, whose name was 
Chookapha, held the government of a place called Khranungjing. His power 
here was dependent on a superior raja ; but as he was ambitious of making 
himself great and independent, he left the place and began to make conquests 
about the middle of the thirteenth Christian century. He at length came to a 
place called Chuntuk, and liking its situation, flxed his residence there. The 
account of what followed from this till the death of Chookapha, involving a 
most important part of the history, the foundation of Assam, appears to me 
to be obscure. 

“ Our author merely says, that Chookapha, under pretence of making a 
purchase of swine and spirituous liquor, sent over some emissaries to the 
dominions of Vurahimuran, which lay to the south of Brahrnapootrii, and 
they contrived to gain over his general to the side of Chookapha, who obtained 
four of the general’s daughters in marriage. Chookapha declared himself a 
descendant of Indra, and succeeded in bringing every body under his subject 
tipn» He was considered Usumu, or unequalled in power, and hence the 
name of the country; the modern Assam being a perversion of Usumu. 

** Chookapha dying, his son Chootoupha succeeded him, and defeated mun^ 
rajas ; among whom the raja of Cuchar is mentioned. The fifth and last prince 
immediately descended from the line of Chookapha was Chookhampha. After 
an interregnum of five years from his death, the ministers of state put on the 
throne a person of the same race, whom they invited over from a place called 
Lahunji. They built him a new capital, which they called Chumpagoori, and 
the new prince was installed' under the name of Chootaopha. He conquered 
the prince of the race of Ch’hootiyas, whose dominion extended over a larjge 
mountainous tract, which from that time became subject to Assam. Chootaopha 
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d^ed after a reign of thirteen years^ and left his possession to his brother Choo* 
khaihut’hephaV who^ proving a tyrant, was killed by his ministers^ To this 
succeeded an interregnum of nine years; and at the end of that peeiod^the 
reins of government were put into the hands of Choodangpha, who vrao 
of the same race with his predecessors. His conquests extended the Assam 
territories as (ar as the river Kurutoya, which has been mentioned before in 
speaking of the divisions of Kamroop. The sixth prince in succession from 
Choodangpha, whose name was Choossimpha, became a greet oppressor o# 
his people, and in consequence was put to death by his ministers. They 
placed his brother on the throne, and gave him the name of Cho6« 
hoompba. This prince atchieved many conquests, which are detailed* by our 
author, but the manner in which he is said to have met with his death deserves 
to be mentioned. In the course of his conquests he had got into his posses* 
sion some handsome women, who, becoming the subject of dispute between 
him and his son Ghooklunpba, the latter succeeded, by means of an assassin^ 
to remove the former from the way of accomplishing his wishes; and took the 
government into his own hands. Cliooklunpha built a new city called Guigram^ 
which is now covered with forest. 

“The next prince was Ch’hook’hroonpha, to whom succeeded his son 
Ch'booch’hainpha. This prince introduced various reforms in die government, 
and he is said to have given protection to the raja of a country called Dimn- 
fooya, who thenceforth became a dependant of Assam. Two brothers of 
rbyal descent, Dhurmunarayun and Gujunarayun, having fled from the perse* 
cution of Arungzeb, and taken refuge in the court of Aasaro, Ch’hooch’hainphm 
appointed the former to the government of a place called Durung, and the 
latter to that of Bail tula. 

** Ch*hooch’hainpha left the kingdom to his son Ch’^hooroompha, of whose 
oruelty an instance is recorded by our author, which, if authentic, shows how 
far the power which was originally designed to protect, is liable to endanger 
society and entail misery, when left to be guided by the passions and caprice of 
its possessor. This prince having lost his son, issued a mandate that a son 
should be taken from every respectable family, and buried alive in the grave 
with the royal offspring. This was beyond the endurance of nature, and the 
people united in pulling down the tyrant from the throne he had so disgraceS, 
and placed upon it his brother Ch’hooch’hinpha. 

“ The successor of Ch’hooch’liinpha was his son Kookooraikhoya Gohani, 
wlio being soon expelled the throne on account of his oppression, made way 
for his brother, who was afterwards known by the name of Juyudhewuj Singbu. 
This prince adopted the Hindoo faith. Before this, therefore, he and his 
predecessors must have been of a diBerent persuasion, but what that persua- 
sion was our author does not inftirm us. About this time Nabob Muzoom 
Khan conquered Assam, and kept possession of it for a year ; but he* was 
afterwards defeated, and obliged to l^ve the country. 

“ The next raja was Chukrudhwuy Singhu, who is said to have built the 
fort of Gooyahatee. He was succeeded by Ms brother Coduyaditjru -Singhu, 
who liimself becoming the pupil of a VeiragI (a religious mendicant profeteing 
to have no secular attachments), attempted the conversion of his people, who, 
exasperated at the measure, put both the Veiragi and his royal disciple to 
death. 

“During the subsequent reigna murder and confuaion prevailed, tiU a M^a 
of the name of Gud^hur Singhu restored tranquillityr He put down cveliry 
yebellfon and establiah'e4 his dominion on a firm footing. Gudadhur dying 
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after; a ragn of : fourteen years and six months^ left ti^e throne to hia eldest 
son, Koodru Singbu, who built the city of Rungpoor, and made it the seat of 
hifl government. The English had their principal station in this place until the 
laa^yeari when, in consequence of the insalubrity arising from the adjoining 
woci^» it was removed to another place called Jorhat. 

** The state of civilization in Assam at the time of this prince may be inferred 
from the circumstance of his having been the first to introduce the arts of 
dancing and music into the country* He left four sons, of whom the eldest 
Shiva Singhu, succeeded to the throne. He invited over to his court from 
Nudeeya ’a very learned brahmun, of the name of Krishnuram Nyayubagecsb, 
whom he acknowledged for his spiritual teacher, and from that time theDoor- 
gapooja, and other rites enjoined in the Krjstno Shastru were performed at the 
royal residence. Krishnuram disseminated a knowledge of the ritual of difie- 
reot sects of worshippers, and from that time the modern compilation of laws 
and observances by Rughoonundun, by which the Hindoos of Bengal are 
chiefly guided, became current in Assam. Many respectable Assamese became 
^ religious disciples of Krishnuram, and there are now many who acknow- 
ledge his descendants to be their spiritual teachers. 

Amongst the maid-servants attaclied to the palace of Shivusinghu was one 
whose beauty made a powerful impression on the royal breast. The prince 
made her his queen, and was so far governed by his passion as to have the 
public coin stamped with her name. Upon her death he espoused her sister, 
and she also dying, he took the wife of another person, and made her his 
queen. The names of the two last queens were also impressed on the public 
coin. Our author does not say whether the people were at all dissatisfied 
with the raja for his above-mentioned conduct; his exalted station was per- 
haps, in their estimation, sufficient to exempt him from the opprobrium which 
would have attached to any other individual for such a criminal indulgence of 
passion. The reign of Shivusinghu was of a long duration. After his death 
his brother Prumtta Singhu came to the throne, and turned his attention to 
the regulation of finance. The documents of his time have been received up 
to the present day as incontestible evidence in deciding disputes relating to 
land and revenue. He died after a short reign, and was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Rajeshwur Singhu, during whose administration Rungpoor 
became a very magnificent and flourishing city, and an alliance was formed 
with the raja of Munipoor by the prince’s marriage with his daughter. His 
prime minister Buktyal Burburooya has been suspected to have had a hand in 
his death by mixing poison with some medicine which was taken by the 
prince. 

** Buktyal seems to have taken the most active par| in bringing on the down- 
fall of Assam. After having dispatched Rajeshwur, he took proper precau- 
tions to exclude his eldest son Burujuna Gobani from the throne, and placed 
upon it Lukshmee Singhu, the younger brother of the late prince. Instigated 
by this wkked minister, Lukshmee Singhu. ordered his brother’s sons to be 
deprived of their noses, ears, and eyes, and banished from his city. At this 
. time a person of the name of Khoni, who had been unjustly punished by the 
jatnister, had rebelled against the government, and had been joined by a body 
of't^ople called Murana. - Burujuna Gohani put himself at the head of this 
rebellion, but his disappointment was great when he saw Khora’s son, 
; Rambkant, placed on the throne from which Lukshmee Singhu bad been deposed 
V by the' rebels. It was not long,: however, before this raja re-possessed Mmself 
. of his dominion ; and on liis death was succeeded by his son Goureenauth 
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Singhu» who had been previously appointed prince . regent^ Spring hu reign 
the Muran rebels conquered Rungpoor^ and appointed a: person of the. name 
of Bhuruthi to rule over that place. Another of them named Survanund 
usurped the ruling authority of a place called Baingmara. The raja of Assam 
fled to Gooyahatee, and obtaining the assistance of the British Government^ 
\vas enabled to overcome the enemy and resume his authority. These con- 
tests had swept away a great part of the population of the country, and consi- 
derably diminished the vigour of the government. 

Qn Goureenath’s return to power he removed from Rungpoor, which was 
not sufficiently guarded, and took up his residence at Jorhat, where he died 
about tbe year of Christ 1795. 

As this raja left no son, his prime minister, Boodha Gobani, invested with 
royalty one Kumuleswur Singhu, who was descended from the younger son of 
Raja Gudadhur Singhu. Kumuleswur was, however, a nominal prince ; the 
whole government being conducted by the able minister, whose administration 
was productive of much comfort to the people. He endeavoured to repair 
the damages which the country had sustained in respect of population, raised 
a body of soldiers dressed in the English uniform, and employed a large numr 
ber of sepahecs of Upper Hindoost’han. 

After the death of the above-named prince, about the3^ear of Christ 1810, 
his brother Chundrukant Singhu was installed in the government by the minis- 
ter Boodha Gohani. He is the last prince of the race of Chookapha, whic4 
has been distinguished by the name of Indra Vunshu. Chundrukant beipg 
advised that while the minister lived, on whom his power depended, he could 
not be properly called raja, concerted measures to take away his life, but the 
minister being previously apprised of the design, inflicted a severe punishment 
on the advisers of the prince, and conceived feelings of enmity against him. 
These feelings were cherished by various incidents not worth detailing, and at 
last broke out in open hostilit}*, the raja destroying the partisans of the 
minister, and the minister those of the raja. 

“ Budunchundru Phookkun, then governor of a place called Pragjyotihpoor, 
being suspected of siding with the raja, was marked out by the minister for 
vengeance, but the governor having previous notice of the minister’s purposes, 
went over to Moorshoodabad and then to Calcutta, where he saw no proba- 
bility of obtaining assistance. He afterwards had recourse to the court of 
Ava, where he met with success. ' The king gave him a Burnian force, with 
which he entered the Assam territories, and took possession of Juyupore and 
other places. At this time Boodha Gobani, the minister, happened to be ill, 
and being therefore unable personally to conduct the war, appointed another 
commander. His illness soon proved fatal, and he died about the Christian 
year 1616. The Burman army were sent back to their country amply remune- 
rated for their services ; and a woman was committed to their care, whom they 
were authorised to present to their king. It does not clearly appear to me 
from the words used by the author, whether this woman belonged to 
family of the raja or of Budunchundru, whom he now made his minister. 

** The sons of Boodha Gohani revived hostilities, and were so farsucce^ui 
as to depose Chundrukant, and place upon the throne Poorundur SinPntf,'' 
who' was the great grandson of Raja Rajeshwuc Binghu, whose histpry has 
been already given. 

. “Chundrukant however was soon rc-eatablistied in his kingdom by an.army. 
which the Burman king sent to his assistance ; and Poorundur, Bying to C^lr 
ciitta, implored the aid of the British Government, but nothing was done. 
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The kln^ of Ava soon found reason* to disregard the claims of Chundrukant^ 
ahd shb^ favour to atiother, whose cause was pleaded with irresistible power. 
The ^omau who had been sent to him by the raja of Assam« and who had 
now acquired a dominion over his heart, obtained the royal aid on behalf of 
her brother, and Chundrukant was accordingly removed to make way for the 
new pirince, whose name was Yogcshwur Singhu. He held the nominal rule 
while the government was actually conducted by the Burmese. Circumstances 
soon turned to the prejudice of Yogeshwur. A war breaking out in Munipoor, 
Hairumbu, and Rangoon, between the Burmese and the British nation, the 
latter, about the Christian year 18^4, drove the former from Assam, and took 
possession of the country. The details of these transactions, which appeared 
in the Calcutta newspapers, bur author thinks, render any account from his 
peri unnecessary. Yogcshwur, as the author relates, wa!s allowed to live at a, 
place called Yogeeghopha, to the north-cast of Rungpoor, where he died in 
about a year after. Chundrukant is now residing at a place called Kaliyavur, 
and supports himself on a monthly pension of 300 rupees, allowed him by the 
British Government : and Pborundur has taken up his abode at Gooyahatee, 
where he lives upon the wealth of his ancestors. 

** Here our author ends his history, and here I must conclude with observing, 
that all things considered, the work docs credit to its author. The zeal he 
has manifested, the labour he has undergone, and the pecuniary interest he* 
has sacrificed in the publication of this book, surely entitle him to much 
praise.” 


UNTRANSLATED FRENCH. 

TO TllK ISUITOU. 

Sir : I was thunderstruck on reading in your last number an article (Mr, Thoms' De- 
fence of Dr. Morrison) abounding in untranslated Frcncli : after the earnest remonstrance 
against this practice, in other periodicals, which you inserted in your .Tune number, 
this does indeed appear a most singular proceeding. In that letter I had the pleasure of 
stating, with well-deserved praise, that there were two literary periodicals which, to 
their honour, made it a point that all tiicir articles should be intelligible to tlieir 
readers ; — \hcAaiatic Journal and the Westminster Review. By a singular fatality, both 
have this month renounced this claim to support. 

No one, however, who, like myself, is a constant and attentive reader of the Asmtic 
Journal^ can believe otherwise than that this departure from long- acknowledged princi- 
ples is a mere oversight, the origin of whicli is to be attributed to the hurry in which a 
work collected from so many, and widely dispersed materials, must be got to press. 
Such being no doubt the case, it is perhaps a work of supererogation, which I am now 
taking upon myself to request, in tlie name of a numerous body of your readers, that a 
translation of the French passages printed in your last, be inserted as soon as conve- 
nient ; at all events, before the end of your present volume. 

Unluckily, negligence on this subject, or perhaps something worse, is but too justly 
chargeable upon all our distinguished Chinese scholars. Dr. Morrison, in his Die-, 
tionary ; Sir Geo. Staunton, in his Notes" and ** Laws and Mr. Davis, in his « Mis- 
ti^lAn^US Remarks," shew a strange and perverse desire to pull iu, head and shoulders, 
w^|dw*^ 8nd w'henever they can, scraps from French authors upon China. The use of 
tb» it would be difficult to divine ; and were the same practice, of perpetually quoting 
in the original, to be universally followed, the damage to the world of letters would 
be irreparable. On exactly the same principle as these gentlemen proceed, English 
wWics might be written on China of which they would not be able to comprehend a 
wohl. — I am Sir yours, &c. 

JvLfy Mthr 1890. 


A. C. C. 



ABSTRACT OF EASt-INDIi^ ANNUAL 

RxviyuES OF Bengai.. 

1826-37- 

Mint or Coinage Duties and Profits C. Ks. 3,25,950 

Post Office 8,48,815 

Stamp Duties 21,96,076 

Judicial Fees, Fines, and Licenses 8,22,759 

Customs in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 33,09,702 

Land and Sayer Revenues in do., do., do. ...3,78,47,169 
Benares Customs, Judicial Fees, &c 78,47,837 

Ceded Provinces in Oude (1801), lleve-> , ne an 

nues. Customs, &c J 1,95,85,377 

Conquered Provinces (1803-4) do. do 2,33,35,437 

Ceded Territory on Nerhuddah, Revenue, 

Tributes, Ac. 59,64,994 

Territory ceded by Burmese, Revenues, &c. 7,07,358 

Contribution from Ava by Treaty 55,31,387 

Bhurtpore, on account of War Charges... ■■■■ — 

Sindbia, balance on account of Auxiliary \ 

Horse / 

Sale of Salt 2,17,33,450 

■ ' ■ Opium .,1,71,53,079 

^farine Receipts 3,61,498 

Total Revenues C.Rs. 14,75,70,888 

Deduct Charges 11,89,15,357 

I 

Net Revenue C.Rs. 2,86,55,531 


ACCOUNTS, 1830. 


1027-28. 

3,21,767 

9,18,327 

23,85,459 

8,54,411 

36,73,549 

3,86,22,576 

77,85,324^ 

1,81,35,624 C 

2,39,81,0403 


1828-28. 
per Estimate. 

1.97.200 
9,10,600 

25,05,600 

8.93.200 
34,80,000 

3,85,35,200 


4,94,45,000 


50,82,937 

8,74,869 

18,60,103 


2,38,22,772 

2,05,16,209 

3,84,859 


63,64,920 

7,6V,92Q 

20 , 88,000 

9,28,000 

16,12,400 

2,25,04,000 

1,80,49,600 

4,15,280 


14,92,19,826 

11,77,46,256 


14,86,96,920 

10,52,59,142 


3, 1 4,73,570 4,34,37,778 


Revenues of Madras. 


Mint Duties /. Pags. 11,676 

Post Office 73,759 

Stamp Duties 1,42,268 

Judicial Fees, Fines, Ac. 34,972 

Farms and Licenses of ancient Possessions . 2,25,780 

Customs of ditto 4,46,765 

Land Revenues of ditto 22,3-2,723 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs 33,76,720 

Tanjore ditto ditto 11,25,122 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto . 27,44,033 

Countries ceded by Nizam ditto ditto 15,86,201 

Sale of Salt 4,03,110 

Mysore, Travancorc, and Cocliin Subsidies 9,80,889 

Marine Receipts 19,619 

Government. Bank Profits, 1805 to 1826.27 15,50,566 


Total Revenues Pags. 1,49,54,203 

Deduct Charges 1,35,81,404 


10,830 

10,857 

80,109 

80,000 

1,40,652 

1,40,857 

34,612 

35,529 

2,25,980 

2,42,627 

4,46,562 

4,87,610 

21,15,913 

21,89,251 

35,10,855 

35,90,120 

9,86,680 

11,94,829 

29,46,169 

28,95,138 

14,60,923 

15,42,948 

3,87,011 

4,17,317 

9,80,889 

9,80,889 

19,507 

19,571 

22,904 

25,052 

1,33,69,596 

1,38,52,595 


1,31,78,527 


6,74,068 


Net Revenue ... Pags. 13,72,799 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830. 

Charges of Bengaz.. 


Mint Charges 

1820-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-29. 
per Estimate. 

... C.Rs. 4,74,261 

3,79,888 . 

3,48,000 

Post OiKce ditto 


8,90,749 

8,85,080 

Civil Establishments, Ac 


1,10,28,251 

88,55,440 

Stamp Odice Charges 


8,16,891 

7,19,200! 

Judicial Charges (including Supreme Court, 



. Sudder and Zillah Courts, and 

Police 



Estiiblishment) in Bengal, Bchar, and 



Orissa , 

65,07,206 

67,78,773- 

66,08,520 

Collection of Customs in ditto 


6,57,940 

6,51,920 

Charges on llbvenuesof ditto 


66,4.5,167 

.59,64,720 

Benares Charges 


23,23, .593 

23,75,680 

Oude ditto 


50,62,226 

.52,.38,15;i 

Conquered Provinces ditto 


8.3,68,246 

98,47,646 

Ceded Territory ditto 


8,72,988 

9,10,600 

Territory ceded by the Burmese ditto . 


8,29,067 

6,28,720 

Salt Advances and Charges 


80,83,223 

75,86,400 

Opium ditto ditto 

51,27,126 

G5,82,.544 

4,48,42,993 

46,19,120 

4,33,40,046 

Military Charges 


Gratuity Batta to Troops employed in Bur- 



ineso AVar 

7.59.«57 

9,12,308 

3,48,000 

Portion Deccan Booty credited in Revenues 

of former years 



60,09,053 

— 

Buildings and Fortifications 

.53,44,974 

54,84,905 

47,89,099 

Marine Charges 


11,77,451 

1.5,42,800 

Total Charges C.Rs. 11,89,15,3.57 

11,77,46,256 

10, 52, .59, 142 


C21ARGK.S OF Madras. 


Mint ^ 

Pags. 47,04-1 

51,016 

51,283 

Post Office 

64,727 

73,348 

72,571 

Civil Establishments 

♦8,06,456 

8,33,792 

8,52,622 

Stamp Office 

23,620 

23,593 

23,629 

Petty Claims on Carnatic Fund 

26,835 

1,550 

48,571 

Judicial, ancient Posses.sions 

•5,73,708 

6,25,535 

6,19,248 

Customs Charges ditto 

68,461 

72,676 

71,244 

Revenue Cliarges ditto 

•4,67,-298 

4,88,893 

4,63,013 

Carnatic Revenues and Customs Charges .. 

11,42,578 

12,31,649 

1 1,. 33,295 

Tanjorc ditto ditto ditto... 

4,93,368 

4,66,595 

4,45,190 

Ceded and Conquered Provinces ditto ditto 

6,97,135 

7,48,3.30 

7,41,342 

Countries Ceded by Nizam ditto ditto ditto 

2,79,657 

3,32,278 

.3,0.3,281 

SaH Advances and Charges 

76,786 

74,292 

80,025 

Military 

. •85,86,825 

97,43,800 

80,71,965 

Buildings and Fortifications 

. 2,06,905 

2,04,691 

1,53,171 


40,001 

46,954 

48,077 

Total Charges Pags. 

RrAvatifiA 

1,35,81,404 

1,50,18,992 

1,33,69,596 

16,49,396 

1,31,78,527 

Net Charge... 




♦ DifTer from preceding accounts by value of Europe stom, trromously included in the charges of 
budget presented 1829. 

Asiaf.Jour. N.S.Vol.2. No. 8. 
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ABSTRACT OF RAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS^ 1890— can/in»«f. 
Urvekues of Bombay^. 



1826-27. 

1827-28. 

1828-20. 
per Estimate. 

Mint Duties 

Rs. 27,558 

48,354 

39,500 

Post Office 

1,13,896 

1,11,858 

1,12,300 

Stamp Duties 

1,67,614 

45,875 

1,05,000 

Judicial Fees, Fines, 

64,016 

63,412 

59,500 

Salt Sales 

1,65,188 

1,77,190 

1,92,800 

Farms and Licenses 

6,29,665 

6,39,801 

4,42,700 

Customs of ancient Possessions 

15,69,205 

16,01,146 

18,31,850 

Land Revenues of ditto 

l4ind Revenues, Customs, &c. of Provinces 

18,92,354 

18,22,819 

19,00,700 

ceded by Guicowar 

Ditto ditto of Provinces ceded by and con. 

34,86,873 

34,02,639 

34,00,726 

quered from Mahrattas.... 

1,47,55,612 

1,45,21,950 

1,56,57,610 

Marine Receipts 

1,41,201 

1,63,405 

1,38,300 

Total Revenues Rs. 2,30,13,182 

2,25,98,449 

2,38,80,986 


^ Revenuks of Penang, Sincapokb,* and Malacca. 

Land Rcvenuei and Customs C.Rs. 5, .'59, 438 4,50,788 5,15,674 


Hkvenues of St. I1ki.f.na, 
Rents, Licenses, Tonnage Duty, &c j&%943 


3,398 2,583 


General Result of Indian Revenue (exclu.sivf. of St. Helena). 


Total Revenues j£^23,383,497 

Deduct Charges and Interest 23,197,694 


22,857,224 23,148,908 

21,717,261 


Net Surplus Revenue ^185,803 


1,431,647 


* In 18t6-27» the accounts of Singapore and Malacca embrace only nine months ; in 1027-28 and 
1828-20 they embrace the whole year. 
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Charoes of Bombay. 




1826-27 

1827-20. 

1830-29. 


per Estimate* 

Mint 

Rs. 32,88 1 

32,327 

1,67,538 

32,220 

1,59,400 

Post Office... 


Civil Establishment 


42,20,278 

51,72,466 

Judicial Charges 


9,17,528 

9,14,916 

Charges on Customs of ancient Possessions 2,51,858 

2,27,600 

2,40,043 

Oitto on Revenues of ditto 


6,77,390 

7,00,293 

Ditto on Revenues, &c. of Provinces ceded 



by Guicowar 

12,92,439 

13,08,176 

11,31,133 

Ditto on Revenues, &c. of Provinces ceded 



by and conquered from Mahrattas 


68,99,985 

58,28,941 

Military 


1,82,38,310 

1,64,27,702 

Buildings and F ortifications 

13,78,715 

12,71,891 

8,49,600 

Marine 


18,92,105 

17,84,120 

Total Charges 

.. Rs. 3,53,38,985 

3,58,53,128 

3,32,40,834 

Deduct Revenues 


2,25,98,449 

2,38,80,986 

Net Charge 

.. Rs. 1,23,23,803 

1,32,54,679 

93,59,848 

Charoes of Penang, 

Singapore, and Malacca. 


Total Charges 

.. C.Rs. 18,84,478 

24,04,972 

23,26,091 

Deduct Revenues .. 


4,50,788 

5,15,674 

Net Charge ;.. 

... C.Rs. 13,05,040 

19,54,184 

18,10,417 

Charges 

OF St. Helena. 



Total Charges 


1 23,969 

115,637 

Deduct Charges ...... 


3,398 

2,583 

Net Charge .... 


120,571 

113,054 

General Result of Indian Charge (exclusive 

OF St. Helena). 

Total Charges 


22,01 2,025 

19,705,585 

Add Interest on Debts in India 


1,920,532 

2,011,676 

Total Charge 


23,932,557 

21,717,261 

Deduct Revenues ....^ 


22,857,224 

— 


Net Surplus Charge 


j£? 1,075, 333 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830— con^minfrf. 

Balance ov Quick Stock, exhibiting a State of the Company’s Affairs in 
RESPECT TO Assets and Debts in India, at the End of 1827-28. 


£- 

Territorial Assets, viz Cash 7,276,447 

Bills, Debts, Stores, Ac 15,831,830 


Territoriul Debts, viz Bearing Interest 3.0,606,353 

Not bearing Interest 7,898,205 


23,108,277 


47,504,558 


Excess of Debts Territorial ^£,^24, 396,281 

Commercial Assets, viz. ...Cash 383,939 

Debts, Stores, Goods, &c 2,462,895 


2,846j834 

Commercial Debts, viz. ...Not bearing Interest 167,443 

Excess of Assets Commercial X’2,679,391 

Total A ssets .£*25,955, 111 

Tolal Debts 47,672,001 

Net Excess of Debt in India £*21,716,890 


Statement of Bono and other Debts owing by the East- India Company in 
India, on the 30th April 1828. 

£- £\ 

Bengal 'Territorial, viz.,. 'Bearing Interest 35,977,579 

Not bearing Interest 6,533,059 

42,510,638 

Commercial, viz. Not bearing Interest 159,948 

Total Debt at Bengal £*42,670,586 

Madras Ter ri/eWn/, viz... Bearing Interest 2,978,032 

Not bearing Interest 912,626 

Total Debt at Madras £.3,890,658 


Bombay TmiloriVi/, viz... Bearing Interest 627,564 

Not bearing Interest 432,389 


Commercial, viz. Not bearing Interest 


1,059,953 

7,495 


Total Debt at Bombay £1,067,448 

Penano Territorial, y\z. Bearing Interest £23,179 

Not bearing Interest 20,130 

Total Debt at Penang £43,309 

Total. 


Territorial £47,504,558 

Commercial ... 167,443 


Bearing Interest... £39,606, .354 
Not bearing Interest 8,065,647 


Total ... £47,672,001 


Tolal. 


,£47,672,001 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 1830— coM/inuerf. 
TRADE ACCOUNTS. 


An Account ok the Annual Charges dekrayeo by the £ast-India Company 
FOR THE Management of their Trade and Commerce, for Three Years, 
ENDING 1828-29. 


102C-27. ie27-28. ia2fh2!K 

per Estimate. 

£, £• £. 

At Bengal 200,635 181,252 182,769 

Madras 18,239 23,068 20,634 

Bombay 21,607 42,003 38,317 

Penang 663 271 510 

Canton 72,929 64,867 61,497 


Total ^£*31 4,073 311,461 303,727 


An Account of the Sums received in India tor Sales op Import Goods, for 
Three Years, ending 1828-29. 


At Bengal 19,877 24,465 25,569 

Madras 13,939 9,600 20,763 

Bombay 35,912 21,741 13,500 

Penang 1,022 1,536 — 


Total £70,730 57,342 59,831 


An Account of the Prime Cost of all Cargoes purchased bt the £ast-India 
Company in India and shipped for Europf., for Two Years, ending 1827-28. 


1027-28. 1027-28. 

£. £. 

At Bengal 1 ,708,903 2,027,957 

Madras 114,021 190,813 


Bombay, 
Penang . 


Total £l ,822,924 2,2 1 8,770 


The aforegoing arc Abstracts of the Accounts presented to Parliament on 
the 14th May 1830, relative to the Territorial and Commercial Finances of the Com- 
pany IN India. The Home Account arc those wliieh follow. 

For Abstracts of last year’s Accounts see Asiatic Jour nat , vol. xxviii. pp. 36-45. 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUA ACCOUjTTS, 18n0^cofUmued. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 

POLI riCjtL AND 


Recieipts. 

Bills on Account of Supplies to the Public Service, and Bills £, a, d. 

drawn on India 57,481 14 4 

Unclaimed Prize Money paid into the Company’s Treasury, and 
carried over in conformity to the Act 1 and 2 Geo. IV, c. 61, 
applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund, less Claims allowed thereout 408 1 3 



Chai^i^s on Privc'ite- Trade, warehoused and sold by the Company 

Customs on Private-Trade 

Freight on Private Goods imported and exported 

Interest on the Annuities 

Owners of Sliips, for Advances and Supplies Abroad ; iind Goods 
short delivered in India and China of outward Consignments... 

Private-Trade Goods sold 

Fee- Funds for the House and Wareliouscs 

Widows* Funds for Ollicers of House and Warehouses, Ac 

Almshouses at Poplar, and Seamen’s Wages unclaimed 

Dividends on Stock standing in the Company’s name 

Interest and Discounts on anticipated Payments 

Remittances from North American Colonies, on account of Pro- 
ceeds of Tea sold by Company’s Agents 

In Repayment of a Loan made by the Company’s Agent to the 

Colonial Government at the Cape 

Bills in favour remitted by him 


Territorial Receipts ^057,889 15 7 1 

Commercial ditto 6,373,471 O llj 


;^57,88i) 

15 

7 

SrMKRCIAX. 

£'4,329,30.3 

11 

O 

106,816 

18 

3 

1,096 

8 

3 

10,999 

3 

2 

36,226 

15 

lO 

806 

O 

0 

1,602,012 

1 

lO 

68,015 

13 

11 

17,558 

9 

6 

.39,944 

8 

3 

26,544 

9 

10 

16,875 

3 

O 

98,483 

12 

11 

18,203 

17 

8 

584 

7 

6 

‘’6,373,471 

0 

11 

1,081,563 

3 

1 

6,431, .360 

16 

6 


jC7,512,923 19 7 
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ABSTRACT OF EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, i8ao—c<miinued. 
HOME ACCOUNT. 

TEnniTO RIAL BRA ETCH. * 

Paymknts. 

Bills of Exchange from India, for Principal and £• s* d* 

Interest of India Debt j^877,977 15 

For Effects of deceased OfTicers, and ocher He- > 947,271 2 11 

mittances 69,293 7 sj 

Passage of Troops and Freight of Stores chargeable to H.M.*s 
Government, with Balance of Account in respect to Trans- 
actions in India in 1824-25 and 1825-26 36,483 12 7 

Bullion imported — further Charges on importations of 1828-29 834 O O 

Territorial and Political Charges and Advances in England : . 

On account of Military, Marine, and other Public Stores exported... 249,221 1 8 

Military Officers; Pay and Off>rcckonings on Furlough and lle- 

tirement 542,253 0 lO 

Civil Establishments of India ; Absentee Allowances and Payments 

on account of Bengal Annuity Fund 62,365 15 9 

Passage of Military, and Supplies to them on the Voyage 8,357 7 10 

Political Freight and Demorage 118,918 6 3 

Carnatic Debts : Interest on Claims adjudicated j£fl 11,701 12 2l 117184 n o 

Salaries of Commissioners and charges 5,482 18 lOj ' 

Tanjore Debts: Charges and Salaries of Commissioners, and Officers 1,652 3 lO 

Charges on account of Saint Helena 76,471 18 8 

Ditto Prince of Wales's Island, Singapore, and Malacca 4,596 4 1(> 

Political Charges, General, and Advances rc-payablc 474,889 17 5 

Payments on account of Retiring Pay, &c. of King's Troops in India 60,000 O O 

Paymaster Gen. II.M.'s Forces, for Claims accrued against the 

Company in respect of King's Troops serving in India 317,712 5 10 


£’3,018,211 9 5 


BRANCH. s. ri. 

Customs 718 7 8 

Freight and Demorage 667,785 O 3 

Goods for Sale and Use, exported and to be exported 476,253 5 9 

Commanders' Certificates and Bills of Exchange fi'om China and 

Cape. 150,207 14 1 

Charges General 418,508 7 7 

Interest on Bond Debt 114,973 3 2 

Dividends on Stock 630,701 5 O 

Private-Trade 1,622,772 6 7 

Almshouses at Poplar 23,971 8 1 

Fee- Funds for the House and AVarehouses 77,615 2 9 

Widows* Funds for Officers of the House and Warehouses, and for 
Elders, Extra Clerks, &c. employed in the House and Ware- 
houses ; •• 14,454 3 11 

Unclaimed Priac- Money applicable to Poplar Fund. — Claims 

allowed thereout 14 5 5 

Trustees of the Deccan Booty, further Charges in respect of Bullion 

Remittances frond the Prize Funds, arrived in 1828-29 427 O O 


£4,198,401 10 3 


Territorial Payments £3,018,211 9 5 

Commercial ditto 4,198,401 10 3 

7,216,612 19 « 

Balance in favour 1st May 1830 (exclusive of Duty on Tea)... 296,310 ly 11 


£7,512,923 19 7 
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ABSTRACT OP EAST^NjDIA A^NIfUAL ACOOUNTSk lSf^)—<ontinmtd. , 

SrAVnilCirT OF TW Coj^FANY^ 30NA AH^ COMXEACIV XHE StatE OF 

^ Company in Gexa^ Bhjtain and Afix>at 

POLITICAL AND 

Debts. 

£. 

To Bills of ^i^xcliange unpaid, from India and St. Helena^ drawn on 

political and Territorial Account ^7,9d£} 

Warrants passed tlie Court unpaid 

Amount owing for Territorial Exports 5d,36K 

Unclaimed Prize-Money applicable to Lord Clive’s Fund, bearing in- 
terest at 5 per cent, per annum 6R,(^5I 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made ^ 

ill England, between 1st May 1814 and 1st May 1830 *10,802,124 

H.M.’s Govcrnnicnt, due per Estimate on account Pay Office and 

oUier Demands ......‘ .^... 439,678 

;ei 1,854,287 

COMMEnClAL 


To Bills of Exchange, unpaid...... j69,109 

Customs 2,0C2 

Freight and Demorage 72,400 

Supra- Cargoes* Commission upon all Goods sold and unsold 52,950 

Proprietors of Private- Trade upon all Goods sold 408,683 

Almshouses at Poplar (Poplar Fund) 261,306 

Unclaimed Prize-Money, applicable to ditto 36,654 

Ditto of which appropriation not ascertained 43 

Warrants passed the Court unpaid 29,426 

* What owing for Teas returned by the Buyers, and resold 971 

DWidoinds on Stock 47,706 

Interest on Bon^.. .. ^ ... 1.. ..t 28,567 

Amount owing for Exports 66,673 

Amount owing to Fee and Widows* Funds 2,012 

< Ajnoun^ due to Trustees of Deccan Booty, on Consignments of 

Bullion from the Prize Funds in India 10,762 


^1,029,324 

' Territorial and Political Debts, brought down £11,854,287 
Ditto' Assets ditto 1,074,810 

Territorial Assets deficient 

Commercial Debts, brought down 

Ditto Assets ditto 


Commercial Assets in favour 20,158,345 

Assets in favour 9,378,866 

The Amount of Company’s Home Bond Debt, bearing 

interest at 3 per cent, per annum 3,780,475 

Ditto ditto not bearing interest 15,417 

3,795,892 

Assets in favour ^,582,976 


£10,779,447 

£1,029,324 

21,187,669 
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ABSTRACT OP EAST-INDIA ANNUAL ACCOUNTS, 16 S 0 -^«UIA‘HM. 

Cask RKMAitriHa ix thkir TnBAsnRY, ahd othbr Effects AFFBivFAnnHO to the 
OOTWARDS, ox THE Tst MaY 1890 . 

T'&nniToniAL branch. 

Assets. 


By Exports of Military Stores, 3ec. shipped in Season 1829-30, with 

Amount remaining unshipped 1st May 1830 445,554 

Cargoes from England of Season 1828-29, not arrived in India, &c. 

at the close of Official Year 1828-29 359,.^98 

What owing from sundry Persons, for Advances re-payable in England 13,200 
Bills of Exchange drawn on H.M.’s Government, for Supplies in India 25,823 

Value of Carnatic Stock belonging to the Company 49,192 

Value of College at Hailey bury, and Military luminary at Addiscombe 177,200 
Balances in hands of Officers of the House, &c 4,243 


^1,074,810 


BRANCH. 

By what due from Public to the Company— Annuities engrailed on tlie 3 

per cents, reduced ;£1, 207,560. 

Casli, its balance on 1st May 18.30 296,310 

Amount of Goods sold, not paid for 80.3,221 

Value of Goods in England, unsold 4,653,040 

Cargoes from England of 1828-29, not arrived in India and China 

at Close ofOfficial Year 1828-29 522,407 

Exports shipped in Season 1829-30, with Amount unshipped 1st May 

1830 671,690 

Impress paid Owners of Ships not arrived in England 102,050 

Value of Vessels, exclusive of those stationed abroad 211,481 

Value of the East-India House and Warehouses 1,294,768 

What owing from sundry Persons for Advances repayable in England. •• 6,495 

Balances in hands of Officers of House and Warehouse-keepers 5,810 

The Territorial Branch, for Territorial and Political Payments made in 


Stock in Public Funds, standing in Company’s name 810,713 


^021,187, 669 


• Memorandum 

This Balance is subject to reduction, by the Amount of the Advances made Hi India 
from the Territorial Branch to the Commercial Branch, in the Indian Official Years 
1828.29 and 1829-30 ; the Documents, whereby the Amount of these Advances is to be 
ascertained, have not as yet been received from India, but which, it Is estimated, may 
amount to £6,561,220; which will leave a Balance due to the Commerce, of £4,0^,904 
including interest. 

The respective Balance of the Political and Commercial Branches, as exhibited In 
this Account^ will be likewise subject to Adjustment, from the same cause. 

In the period from 1st May 1804 to 1st May 1830, there has also been advanced or 
set. apart from tbe Surplus Commercial Profits in England, the sum of £4,998,798 
towards the liquidation of Indian Territorial Debt, which being a payment under the 
4th head of Appropriation of the 57th Section of the 53d Geo. 3d, is not held to (con- 
stitute a claim upon the Territorial Department for re-payment, upon the principle ob* 
served in respect to other Territorial Advances. 

The Home Bond Debt is stated without specific application to either branch of the 
Cotftpaisy*6 Affairs, it not being determined to what extent the Debt had its origin from 
political eatises. 

N.S.V'Ol. 2. No. 8. 2 S 
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REPORT OF THE SELECT .COMMITTEE ON THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY. 

The Select Committee appointed by th^ House of Commons to inquire 
into the present state of the East-India Company's affairs, and into llie 
trade between Great Britain, the East>Indies, and China, having clpsed. 
that part of the inquiry relating to the China trade, liave made a report 
upon that part of the suVjcct, which has just been printed. 

This report occupies twenty-two pages, containing a summary of the 
evidence before the Committee on the China trade, classed under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

The disposition of the Chinese in respect to foreign trade, and t lie mode 
in which their transactions with foreigners are conducted at Canton ; 

The state of the British trade with China, particularly of that in tea; 

The mode in which the Company’s sales of tea in England are conducted, 
and the cUbcts of the laws which regulate the trade in that article upon the 
Company and upon the public respectively ; 

** Tile trade of the Americans and of other foreigners with China ; and 

The effects expected from the abolition of the Company’s exclusive privi- 
leges.” 

“ Multifarious as arc the topics referred to in the evidence,” the Committee 
add, they may all be comprised under one or other of these divisions; 
while by adopting this simple arrangement, your Committee hope to bring be- 
fore the House, without troubling it with iin necessary detiils, a clear and com- 
prehensive summary of the information they have obtained, Staining from 
the expression of any opinion.” 

As the Conunittce studiously confine their report to a dry summary of the 
evidence, which our readers have before them, in a very concentrated, 
though faithful, digest in monthly portions, we think it inexpedient to make 
copious extracts from this report, which is as fair as it is able. We subjoin 
merely the concluding division, on the cllects expected from the abolition 
of the Company’s exclusive privileges.” 

The opening of the trade between Great Britain and China would not, it 
is thought, cause any alteration in the policy of the Chinese government 
towards foreigners, unless the revenue should fall off from an increaise ^6f 
smuggling by free traders, or ' unless there should be from private dilutes 
more frequent collisions between Europeans and Chinese. In cither of thei^e 
contingencies, apprehensions arc entertained that the trade might be entirely 
interdicted. But, on the other hand, it is said that such a fatal result would 
be averted, cither by the sense which the Chinese government entertains of 
the value of the trade, or by the influence of the population of Canton, and o;f 
the tea districts,' which are deeply interested in its continuance. If the trade 
were interdicted, tea, it is thought, might he brought to Sincaporc, and other 
places accessible to the British traders, in Chinese junks ; but such a com-, 
merce is stated to be contrary at present to the laws of China ; and much 
doubt is felt whether, by the means of such insecure vessels as the junks inrle^ 
represented to be, tea could he obtained in sufficient quantities for the'Ehglish 
market. 

It is said that the interest of the Hong merchants, in a pecuniary point of view, 
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would be promoted by an open trade, as an increase in the number of pur- 
chasers of tea would afford an opportunity for commandiDg high prices. In 
spite, however, of such expected advantage, the Hong merchants, from an ap- 
prehension of increased risk and responsibility, are represented to be against 
any change. On the other hand, it is stated that the Americans and other 
foreigners, dealing freely as private traders, have not experienced any com- 
bination against them on the part of the Hong merchants. 

In order to derive advantage from a free trade between Great Britain and 
China, it would be necessary, as some think, that the monopoly of the Hong 
merchants should cease, and that a commercial treaty, upon mutually liberal 
principles, should be formed between the two countries. It is, however, appre- 
hended that the Chinese would not be induced to enter into such a treaty by 
any other than coercive means, and these it is fancied might be easily and 
successfully used. 

Many of the witnesses are strongly impressed with the belief, that a very large 
increase in the consumption of British manufactures would be the consequence 
of opening the trade. Private merchants, they say, can push a commerce much 
better than n company ; and new wants and desires would be created by the 
nevcr-ccasing efforts of individual enterprise and speculation. These witnesses 
refer, not only to the fact of the Americans having of late made exports of 
British manufactures to China, but they also refer to the result of opening the 
trade witli India, followed as that measure unquestionably was by an immense 
increase in the exports from this country. 

In opposition to these views, it is said that the small proportion of the 
American exports of British manufactures, relatively with bullion, coupled 
with the fact, that the officers of the Company's ships, having no freight to pa}^ 
have not increased their exports, ought to be considered as a proof that the 
consumption has not, as yet, been found susceptible of any material augmen- 
tation. It is further stated, that a formidable obstacle to the growth of a 
profitable export trade from Great Britain to China, arises from the obligation 
under which India is placed of annually effecting a large remittance to England, 
and which remittance is now advantageously made by the Company through 
the medium of Chinese produce. It is likewise observed, that the extended 
use of British manufactures in India has been promoted by fiscal regulations, 
which the British Government had the power there to make ; but which it 
could not effect in China. 

With respect to the price of tea, it is thought that the first effect of an in- 
creased demand in China, consequent upon the opening of the trade, w'ould 
be materially to raise the price there ; though indeed this effect (unless the 
Hong should be enabled to dictate prices) might be expected gradiinlJy to 
subside. 

It is said that the charges of bringing the tea to England and selling it; 
would be much less in a free trade than they arc at present, and there- 
fore that tea would be. afforded to the consumer at a lower rate. In answer to 
this it is remarked, that most of the Company’s charges are controlled by law ; 
that these might be reduced if the law were altered : and that what the Com- 
pany get in shape of profit is necessary, with the obligations imposed upon 
them, to enable them to administer the government of India. According to 
this view, whatever the consumer of tea might gain by a reduction of the rate' 
of profit to ^he importer, would cither be at a sacrifice to India, not now in a 
situation to bear it, or must be made up by the people of England ; besides 
vvhicb,U has been observed, that the ability of the private traders to furnish 
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teg chc»iper than the Company^ wpuU depend upon the effect ^hich an open 
trade m^ht have upon pmea at Canton. 

One great ad vantage, expected to result from an open trade with China, is 
the &cllity which it would give to private merchants to effect returns from 
India, in which great difficulty is now experienced. It is said that the Com- 
pany partake largely of this inconvenience, and that owing to the pressure of 
the demand for the government remittances, it has become necessary to make 
the China trade a principal channel of effecting them. Deprived of. this 
channel, India would be obliged to remit through the private trade, by which 
(should remittances to so large an amount be practicable) a loss would be sus* 
tained equal to the difference between the rupee valued at the board’s rates, 
and at the current exchange. 

If the trade were opened, the Company would still possess the power of 
trading with China ; and it is thought by some that their capital and influence 
might enable them to trade more successfully than private merchants. But it 
is said that this competition might be mutually injurious, without the country’s 
being benefited by an extension of her commerce ; and that the Company’s 
profits, if they had competitors, would be so reduced as to prevent them from 
ministering to the financial md of the Indian territory. 

When we have duly considered the vast mass of additional information 
which has been collected upon this important question, our readers shall 
have the benefit of our opinion, such as it is. 


CONDITION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

MINUTE OF THE tATE SIH THOMAS MUNRO, DATED 31sT. DECEMBER 1824.* 
1. After having been long employed in public affairs in this country, it is 
natural that I should be desirous of expressing ray sentiments upon the system 
by which they are conducted. I have accordingly often wished to have given 
some account of the principal branches of our internal administration, and to 
limve pointed out, as far as I was able, their defects, and the means by which 
t^y m^ht be remedied ; but I have been obliged to abandon this design, be- 
cause the execution of it would require a laborious investigation of many docu- 
ments, and a leisure which I cannot command. It is not therefore my inten- 
tion to enter into minute details where they can be avoided, but rather ,to 
^plain in general terms what b the condition of the people and the country, 
and how it may be improved..' I do not expect that my remarks will contain 
ipiich information. Their ol]ject is chiefly to shew that we possess very little ; 
to recommend our going on with patience and perseverance in acquiring 
more ; and to inculcate the necessity of our avoiding every attempt to form 
any permanent system whatever, in the present very defective state of our 
Imowledige. 

Weare now masters of a vei^ extensive empire, and we should endeavour 
to secure, and improve it by a good internal administration. Our experience* b 
toasbort to judge what rules are be^t calculated for this purpose. It is oqly 

. * TbU daeuinint. vidiica been printed by oidcr of Parliament, and whidk Is not mentioaed 

4,111 Mr. Gtelga Llflfe of Sir Thomaa, contains such an important mass of information, that we pubUili it 
wkli^f^ibenclimcnt. It was recoiled onlr two yean and a half prior to his death. It is primed by 
fhadbOmrliii aate: V Thb paper which Is anlSol]^ was written last year, with the intention of pladns 
it ofriooord befoK 1 diould leave this country. As it contoins hardly any tMng ttet 1 have not alre^y 
•tiled la some other document, andasU isnotUkdy that 1 shall write any more upon the pblnfti to Whkh 
d iO l t tNi Uit e e n iteBiito b# no camewhy it •houid.aot hetsecieded.whlusttiiuftbwdfltorA*4i^ 
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Within the 'last thirty y^iv that wa hate her^* begiiii to acquire aiify prattkal 
knowledge; a longer period must pi^bably iblapse hefoi^e ‘^^ 1 ^ 
is beat. Such a period is as hothihg in thei^istfence of a p^ple; but we act 
as if this were as limited as the life of an individiiaf.* We proceed, iii a 
country of which we know little or nothing; as if we knCw every thing, and* as 
if every thing must be done now, and nothing coiild be done hereafter. ' Wc 
feel our ignorance of Indian revenue, aiid' the difficulties arising from it and 
instead of ' seeking to remedy it by acquiring more knowledge, we endeavbur 
to get rid of the difficulty, by precipitately making permanent settlements, 
which relieve us from the troublesome task of minute or accurate investiga- 
tion, and which are better adapted to perpetuate our ignoranCe than to protect 
the people. Wc must not be led away by fanciful theories founded on Etifo- 
pean models, which will inevitably end in disappointment. We must n6t too 
hastily declare any rights permanent, lest we give to one class what bel'onga'to 
another. We must proceed patiently ; and as our knowledge of the man'ffbrs 
and customs of the people, and the nature and resources of the country, 
increased, frame gradually, from the existing institutions, such asystbin^as 
may advance the prosperity of the country, and be satisfactory to the people* 
The knowledge most nccessaiy for that end is that of the landed property and 
ks assessment ; for the land is not only the great source of the public revenue, 
but on its fair and moderate assessment depend the comfort and happiness of 
the people. 

3. Opinions respecting the ancient state of landed property in India, are 
various, in consequence of our ignorance of it. The knowledge of it is how- 
ever only useful in so far as it may serve to throw light on its present state, and 
to aid us in findiiig the way for iiiiproving it. There Is no reason to suppose 
that private landed property ever, .at any one tiine> existed upon, the .same 
footing over the greater part of India. From Pulicat to Gan jam, in the ceded 
districts, the Baramahl and Coimbatore, it seems to have been always, as now, 
little known, except as cnam from the sovereig;n. Along the Malabar coafSt, 
and above the Western Ghauts, from Sondah to Wynand, itaecms- Wha^e 
existed from a remote period as now almost universally ; aiid In the Cariiaftc, 
Tanjore, and Madura. In all these provinces it is important to recpllect,^ that 
when they first fell under the British dominion, the land, whether private p^o. 
perty or circar, was held in small portions by a great body of petty dwnerb^ im- 
mediately of the prince, the Poligars of the south. The modem Zenhindare'^of 
the Northern Circars, whom the Company allowed to retain the districts 
which they had rented or managed under their native sovereign, and the old hill 
rajahs of that country, form no exception, as they were in fact petty prince^, in 
whose districts the land was in the hands of small occupants, as in those of the 
Circar.' tJriless wc know in what manner the land of a province is occupied, 
we can fbrhi ho just opinion as to how its internal administratioh should lie m- 
gulated. in the Carnatic and the southern provinces, Vriierc the miiras oit'pri*- 
vate landed property, as described, by Mr. Ellis, prcvsuls, the land,' as in driler 
provinces, is distributed in small properties of firbtn Hva to ted'acres to one or 
tVo tfibu&and acree. It may be proper to inquire d litUe^ into the 
' intern of the Oarifiuflc, in order to ascertain whether it possesses kny Ibek 
hetentndvanta^s as should render it desirable- to uphold the common' tenure 
wKerc ii still exists, or whether the change of coUimpn into sepa^te tenure, 
which has been going on from a period beyond our knowledge, is not rather an 
}nib«*ovbmeht '‘which‘ougbt to be encouraged. 

4-. The Board of Revenue seem to hove, considered Uie Meerasaai^s iX the 
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vill^e as the persons to whom the lands of the village ^c^e^gf anted on.it&ori* 
ginid e^tfetnent; They say thiit on the original establishment of every Tam ujt 
vUlhge, the hereditary right to all (he lands was vested in ail . tfm occupants* 
They speak of this original settlement as a thing that was perfectly cectaia. 
But all this is assumed without the least proof, arid is altogether incredible* 
The account given by Mr. Ellis* is not more satisfactory. He supposes that 
the Carnatic was chiefly a forest, until Adawla Chuckraweti^ sovereign of Car 
nara, whose capital was Banawassi, settled three hundred thousand colonists^ 
of whom one-fifth were Vellallers, in Tondumandalum. This is evidently 
fabulous. No prince ever planted such a colony : no country could have sup-r 
plied the drain. The number of deaths from casualties in such an undertaking 
would have been as great as that of the surviving colonists. New settlers 
brought from Canara and Banawassi would die very fast iii the Carnatic, eveUj 
now, when it is cleared. We are not told how three hundred thousand colo-. 
nists were to maintain themselves among jungles to be cleared away, when we^ 
know that, even at this day, such a population could not be maintained without 
the aid of numerous tanks and water-courses for the cultivation of the lands^ 
which would be otherwise very unproductive. It is much more likely that the 
meerassee tenure, with all its incidents, as described by Mr. Ellis, was the , 
gradual growth of a country long peopled and cultivated, than that it was cre- 
ated at once by a grant to a particular tribe of Hindoo cultivators, Vella}iers, op 
their first settling in Arcot, and that province was then an uncultivated forest. . 
It probably originated in local circumstances, and perhaps more in the great 
number of tanks and water-courses constructed at the public expense than In 
any other. As the Circar could be reimbursed for the expenditure upon these 
works only by the regular cultivation of the lands for which he had provided 
water, he might have thought it advisable to grant the occupants certain privi- 
leges, to enable them to keep up the cultivation as high as possible. A mo- 
derate rent and a hereditary right in the soil were two of the most obvious 
means of effecting this object. The joint or Somadayem tenure, by which all 
the Mecrassadars hold all the lands of the village in common, interchangeablo 
at stated periods, probabl 3 ' arose out of the same view of keeping up the culti- 
vation ; for as in unfavourable seasons a portion of the lands could not be fully 
watered, it is evident that the Meerassadars who held this land, unless there 
were a periodical interchange, would be worse off and less able than the others 
to pay their rent regularly. 

6. The great distinction between the wet lands of Malabar and Arcot is, 
that in Malabar the cultivation of them depends entirely on the falling rains, 
while in Arcot it depends chiefly on tanks and other artificial sources of irriga- 
tion, constructed at the expense of government. In Malabar, the cultivator of 
wet' lands is not at all dependent on the aid of government : in Arcot be can 
do nothing without it. In Malabar, therefore, the cultivator trusts to the 
seasons and to his own industry for success, and he can with confidence ven- ' 
ture to employ all his savings in the improvement of his land. As government 
furnishes him with no water, and bears no share of the expense of the improve- 
ments, it had no fair claim to any additional rent on account of it, and has in 
fact not made it to any great extent, and hence has been enabled to render his 
land a valuable private property, saleable at all times, and transferable at wii). 
In Arcot, the* nature' of meerassee is hereditaiiy landed property, is very dff- ‘ 
fereni, and is much less perfect ; beeauBej being dependent oii the government ' 
for its supply of water, and being in fact held in partnerahip with the gqvefii*' 
^ > 
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ni6nty tt (ibe$- not libld out the same indiiceineatc to uiiciertako improvementy. 
lihil'hence the land in general is hut- indUferently bullivatedy and though it hi 
ndiiiinally saleablcy it will seldpin Tetch. any price in the market. la /Malabar^ 
where the falling' rain during five or sjx monthfi supplies all the water of xultl-. 
▼^tiony 'thc proprietor cim lay out his money with ' Safety on his laud for be 
knows that he cannot be disappointed while the . order of the seasons eontinuea 
as It is. But in Arcot the proprietor has no such certainty : he is not eveir 
Sure that' he can keep his lands in their present, condition ; for unless govern*, 
hicht keep the tanks in repair this cannot be done. It may often happen that 
he canhot improve without a larger supply of watery and that this cannot. be^ 
obtained without enlarging the tank or watercourscy which government may: 
think too expensive ; and it may sometimes happen that the bursting of the 
tank may render his land for ever unfit for cultivation, because the tank may be 
allowed to go to decay, from its being found that the revenue of all the 
land watered by it would not defray the expense of repairing it. There are; 
tanks in the country whose lands would not ^dcld five or even four per cent, of 
th^ necessary repairs. The native chiefs were fond of building tanks, as good 
works, or as the means of transmitting their names to posterity ; and as they 
frequently erected them at an expense far beyond what the land could yield 
any adequate return for, when they were broken down by floods their suc- 
cessors did not always think it advisable to repair them, and hence the land 
formerly watered by them was necessarily cither left waste or cultivated with 
dry grain, not yielding more than from one-fifth to one-tenth of the rice 
crop. In many parts of Arcot the soil is so poor and sandy that it will not pay- 
the expense of cultivation unless it be watered. It is evident, therefore, that, 
when government provides the water, which is the principal part of the ex-, 
pence of cultivation, it becomes a partner with the owner, and has a claim, 
upon him for a fair return for this expense, and that he can never have the 
same share of the produce as the owner of rice land in Malabar, who bears 
himself the whole expense of cultivation. From these causes it happens that- 
ill Arcot, and still more in districts where the soil is richer, that the most sub- 
stantial ryots are found engaged, not in the cultivation of the wet land, where- 
government supplies the water, but in that of the dry, where they can iinproye 
without the aid of government, and derive the exclusive benefit of every im- 
provement. 

6. It lias been maintained by some,* that in Arcot and other Tamil 
countries the Mecrassadar of wet land is bound to pay rent only for what, 
he does cultivate; that if he leave it all uncultivated, government have 
no demand upon him fqr rent ; and that if government send another person^ to. 
cultivate this land, the Mcerassadar has a right to exact from this person, tbo 
lancllord’s share or rent. If such a right existed any where, we might have 
ex^icctcd to find it in Malabar and Canara, where private landed property is , 
more perfect than in Arcot, and where government bear no part of the expense 
of cultivation. But in those provinces there is no such right, and the landlord 
is liable for the whole fixed rent of his land, whether he cultivate or not’; and 
if he fail to pay the rent, his property is liable to distraint, and his land to be 
sold. There does not seem to be any proof of the existence of such a right 
in Arcot. The belief of it appears to have arisen from confounding the tenant 
of the Mcerassadar wUh^that of the government. The Mcerassadar may un- 
doubtedly make suejbe 'llerme as he pleases with liis own tenant; but when he 
can neither cultivate the land himself nor find a tenant, and government pro- 
. * Mr. Ellis’s Report, Question 3d. 
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sent upoa iMfr: teipQt>of gpvejmiQeot^ It ^ 

fint aipi^ipettr ta behardi that he abould not be eptitle^ to ren£ frpi)(i his own 
laiidf ieiseo be feooUectedy. that he haa fiuied.to pay.^th^ pubiiip 
ment^ and that in such eucb thejand of the proprietor is iOvOti^r couptri^ ^ 
well as ifl thia llabkr to sal^ and that the Meerassadar has still the privilege, 
for a kmg though not dearly defined term of years, of recovering his hiod from" " 
the govemmedit tenant,- on consenting to pay the rent. The right- of the 
Meerassadar to derive a rent from land for which he neither pays the public 
ravenne nor finds a tenant, is certainly not acknowledged now, , and probably 
never was so at any former time. .Government, by the construcrion of tanks , 
and watercourses in Arcot, supply the water, which is the chieiT article in 
the e^rpeiise of wet cultivation, and has a right to see that the lands, on^ 
account of which it has incurred so heavy a charge, are not without nccesrity 
left uncultivated, or exempted from their share of the public burdens. In 
many parts of Arcot, as has already been remarked, the soil is so poor, that ^ 
previously to its being watered and converted into rice land it would not havd 
defrayed the expense of cultivation, and must have lain waste. In gencrah' 
the produce of wet is to that of dry land as five to one at least. If therefore 
we suppose that certain Meerassadars possessed a piece of land which under 
dry cultivation yielded two thousand rupees of annual revenue to government, 
it would, after being converted into wet or rice land, yield ten thousand rupees; 
but the tank which would be required in order to supply the water would pro« 
bably cost government a lac of rupees. The additional revenue, therefore, 
which the government would derive from this work, would be eight thousand 
rupees per annum, which making allowance for occasional repairs, would not 
be more than five or six per cent, for its money ; and it would be much less if 
we suppose that the Meerassadars, when they did not choose to cultivate, were 
not liable for the revenue. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that govern- 
ment, where it sunk so large a capital, would expect an adequate return ; and 
as this could only be obtained by the regular payment of the. revenue, it would 
not grant to the Meerassadars a privilege which would defrat this object, but 
would follow the custom which we find at present established, of transferring 
the. land to other tenants when they failed -to pay the rent. If the Meerassa^ 
daes, .without cultivating themselves or finding tenants to cultivate, had been 
allowed to levy from the government tenants a swaroy bhogum, or landlord’s 
shore, of ten to fifteen per cent., they would, without any liability -for public 
Mrenue^ and without any expense, have derived, by means of a tank constructed 
at the sole charge of government, an income from the land four or five times 
gneaUr than before. No private person would make a tank on , such terms > 
andy* while there is no proof to the contrary, we cannot suppose that any go- 
venMoent-would have done so either^ 

7« It appears from the reports regarding the Poonah territories/ that the 
Meeiwesader of the. Deccan, where meeras exist, is answerable for the revenue, 
whetber the huid be cultivated or fallow; that if he decline to culti^te 
hiifS ffeat, be may be compeUed .to give in a written deed of renunejat^ ; that 
the right of govemmi^t. to dbiKise of the land . after the long .absence of &e 
Meerassader is- not disputed ; that the Moeraussadar get's bwk his lah^ whe^ 
his abseoee has -nc^ been long, and when it has been given in. temporal leasp 
to another peesQU,,but, not after a long absence, and.its having been granted Ip 
tmeeraa 'to another ; rand that though he is supposed tq have, a right, evqn 
•aeentury,^to>ieelnMn his land, usage does not fdlow so long, a, period.. Thete 
* • Mr. ChapUti'« R%port, 20th Aag. 1622, parti. 114 to lia 
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rules difler very little from tfios# of Makbsr and Canara respaetin^^vate 
landed property ; mid if ever it was the custom to exempt the MeeraiMw of 
Arcot from rent when he lefl his kind uncultivated, it was a cufitom didereni 
both from that of other provinces and from that which has long prevailed in 
Arcot. itself. There is one case, and a very common one, in Arcot»^in which 
no djeniand can be made upon the Meerassadar when the land is left uncul- 
tivated: it is when it cannot be cultivated in consequence of a want of 
water, 

8. The waste in Meeras villages in Arcot is supposed by Mr. Ellis to belong 
to the , Meerassadars jointly ; and he supports his opinion by documents^ 
shewing that when a Meerassadar sells his cultivated lands, he transfers by the 
same deed to the purchaser his right in the produce of the waste, the quarries, 
mines, fisheries, dec. within the limits of the village. But this appears to be a 
mere technical form, which can give no actual proprietary right in the waste. 
It is used in villages where there is no waste as well as where there is, and may 
be used where there is no Meeras. It confers n right, but not the right of 
ownership, to the p/isture of the waste lands, and the fishery of the tanks and 
nullahs, in common with the other Meerassadars of the village. The same 
right, exists every where. In those parts of the Deccan where Meeras is un- 
known, the r^'ots of evbry village reserve the fishery and pasture to themselves, 
and drive away the cattle of strangers, and derive just as much benefit from the 
waste as those of Meeras villages. Such a right seems to be a natural one 
every where, and it is accordingly assumed by the ryots of every village, without 
its being supposed that any formal grant is necessary for the purpose. Mr. 
Ellis docs not seem to be very decided ns to the nature of the property enjoyed 
by the Meerassadar in waste. lie admits that he cannot break it up without 
the permission of the Circar. He does not say that he has any specific share 
of it, or that he can sell it alone witiiout the cultivated land, or that he can do 
more than sell with his arable his right of common in the waste. The Circar 
from ancient times has every where, even in Arcot as well as in other pro- 
vinces, granted waste in cnam free of every rent or claim, public or private, 
and appears in all such grants to have considered tlie waste as being exclusively 
its own property. It may be objected, that if this were the case it might give 
away the whole waste lands of a village, and injure the inhabitants, by de- 
priving them of their pastures. It certainly might give away the whole; but 
whether the exercise of this right would be injurious to the inhabitants would 
depend on circiiiustances. If the lands, according to the general custom of tbe 
country, were led iiiiincloscd, there would be no injury, as the cattle of the 
village would graze on them whenever the crops were off the ground. If tbe 
lands were enclosed the inhabitants would be no worse off than those of many 
other villages whose lands are entirely cultivated and inclosed, and who are in 
consequence often obliged to send their cattle during the dry season to graze in 
distant jungles, and to incur a trifling expence for the wages of the herdsmen 
and the tax on pasturage. This ex pence, even where greatest, could never 
have aflected the right of the Circar to dispose of the waste, though it might 
probably have induced it to compensate the Meerassadar inhabitants for their 
loss, by some reduction in the assessment of their arable lands. It has been 
supposed that in Meeras villages in Arcot, in the original compact between the 
Circar and the first settlers, the exclusive use of the waste was secured to those 
settlers; but it has already been shewn that in all villages, whether Meeras or 
liot, the inhabitants reserve to themselves the exclusive use of the waste. But 
this right is good only, against strangers, not against the Circar, which possesses, 
Asiai.Jour. N.S. Vol.2. No.8. 2 T 
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waste as it pleases, in yill^es which are M^ras as well as in those wMci| are 
not,* In jtbe Beccan, in Meeraa villages, the corporation has not the rigi^. of 
unoccupied land,, but the Circar has. 

, 9. All the lands of Arcot were at one time held, according to Mr. EUis, 
.nndeir the joint or soniadayem tenure. This tenure has been much praised by 
some revenue authorities, and its breaking up into the separate individual or 
palabhogum tenure has been regarded as a calamity to the country. The 
happy stote of the natives in the joint tenure villages is not supported by the 
fact of most of them having long since adopted the separate tenure. When 
this change took place is not exactly known ; but it was probably the gradual 
work of time, long before the Company's government. It appears in some 
-places to have occurred at a very early period ; for in many villages, but espe- 
cially in those ** south of the Coleroon, the Meerassadars, instead of dividing 
** the cultivated lands periodically', according to the shares held by each, appear^ 
** after having once divided them in that manner, to have declared the division 
^'permanent.”'!' Such a change is the natural course of things, and must 
always precede every material improvement, and is only restrained from be- 
coming general, by over-assessment, or by difficulties regarding water. If one 
part of the lands of a village has advantages over the other in these respects 
the common tenure will be acceptable to the proprietors, by giving to all in their 
turn the benefit of the favoured land ; but where the advantages of the several 
lots of land are nearly equal, the occupants will in general wish to keep their 
own permanently, because no man ever labours with the same spirit to improve 
what he is to share with another, as what he is to rntain exclusively for 
himself. The common tenure has existed in many nations, but usually in the 
rude and early stages of agriculture, and has always, I believe, been considered 
as hostile to improvement. I do not know that there is any cause to suppose 
that its effect has not been the same in India as in other countries : for the 
' same substantial ryots are seldom found in villages where this tenure exists as 
*in those where the individuai tenure prevails. The common tenure is well 
suitcd ta a conntiy' whose Meerassadar ryots are poor, and whose government 
iooks always to Its present wants, and little to futurity; because, as the village 
‘community is bound to make good all deficiencies of its members, and to cul- 
: tivate, and pay the rent, of all the arable land for which there is water, goye/n* 
ment by this means draws as much revenue from the country as is possible 
Aindepits then actual condition. 

- 10; The system of paying in kind a share of the produce as the government 
-vent is also well adapted to the same state of things; because goyei:nmenl* is 
always sure of obtaining half of the produce, or whatever its share 
from the ryot, whether the crop be scanty or abundant; and because 
is also sure of not being called on for rent when the crop has entirely Jleiled, 
and he perhaps unable to pay. Sucli a system is better calculated to. save the 
ryot from being oppressed by demands which he cannot pay, than to e^ableillW 
to become wealthy. This protection to the ryot from the payment of reyimue 
in a season of calamity is the only advantage which appears to belong; 
‘•system, blit it is an advantage which could be necessary only unefer 
'^c^stem, and would not be wanted under a more liberal one of 
The Very existence of such a system, in Arcot and other iUstriots wheri^itis 
'most prevalent, is a proof that, however light Indian reveime: may be ,u^.tke 
^theories of Indian writers, in practice it has always bepn^; heavy, lii^^the 
* Mr. Chiii>liii's Report. l*ara. U4ii .. f Board of Kev^ue, 5 JaU; ISIS* .PanuSS* 
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public assessment, as pretended, ever been, as in the books of their sages, 
only a mxth -or a fifth, or'even only a fourth of the ^dss produce, the (myment 
of It fixed shard in kind, and all the expensive machinery requisite for its su- 
pervision, never could have been wanted. The simple plan of a money assess- 
inent might have been at once resorted to, in the full confidence that th^ 
revenue would every year, in good and bad seasons, be easily and punctu- 
ally paid. No person who knows any thing of Indian revenue can believe 
tbot the ryot, if his fixed assessment were only a fifth or a fourth of the 
gross produce, would not every year, whether the season were good or bad* 
pay .it without difficulty ; and not only do this, but prosper under it beyond 
' what he has ever done at any former period. Had such a moderate assess- 
ment ever been established, it would undoubtedly have been paid in money, 
because there would have been no reason for continuing the expensive pro- 
cess of making collections in kind. It was because the assessment was not 
moderate, that assessments in kind were introduced or continued; for a 
money rent equivalent to the amount couid not have been realized one year 
with another. The Hindoo governments seems to have often wished that land 
should be both a hereditary and a saleable propert}'; but they could not 
bring themselves to adopt the only practicable mode of effecting it, a low 
assessment. It is however supposed by the board of revenue, that it was low : 
the simple fact of its having been paid in kind is sufficient, were there 
nothing else, to disprove this opinion. The Board say,* that the Mahomedan 
exaction^ converted the Hindoo tax into a land-rent, reduced the landlord to 
a land occupant, who ceased to employ tenants, and restricted himself to 
such land as he could cultivate with his own servants, and then government 
transferred the vacant land to strangers temporarily, and more often perma- 
nently. But there Is no proof whatever of this former state of light ossess- 
ment, of the time when it existed, or when the change begun, or when it 
reached its present standard. It is somewhat singular, that the Board of Re- 
venue, though they consider a light assessment, and the payment in kind of a 
fixed share of the crop, as fundamental parts of the old Indian revenue system, 
yet, in their conjectures as to the origin of the custom of the revenue of 
wet land being demandable in kind, they never once think of ascribing it to any 
cause tending to favour the ryot, but only to those causes which tend to secura 
a high revenue. They say,i^ “ the fluctuation in the produce, in the value of 
** the produce, the desire to obtain the utmost possible revenue in times of high 
price, a knowledge of the fluctuation in the value of the precious metals, the 
** impossibility of otherwise obtaining so large a proportion of the gross produce 
" as fifty per cent., may all, or in part, have perpetuated the custom of receiving 
** in kind the revenue demandable from rice lands.” I never could discover the 
least foundation for the assumption that the Hindoo assessment had been 
'raised by the Mahomedan conquest, or for believing that the assessment which 
we now find did not exist before that period. We find the assessment as . high 
in the territories of Hindoo as of Mahomedan Chiefs. This cannot have been 
owing to the progress of the Mahomedan arms ; because over many of tlie 
petty states they never established more than a nominal dominion, nor as- 
sumed the management of their revenue. Among the chieftains of the northern 
eircars, descended from "the ancient sovereigns of Orissa, and who have for 
Ogte been in a gireat measure independent, as well as among many of the rajahs 
of the Upper and Lower Carnatic, descended, from the sovereigns ofVij^n- 
'lidggut or their deputies, and who also, since the fall of that empire, have in a 
great flegree been independent, we find the same rate of assessment, amountiing 
* Board of Revenue* 6 Jan. .1918. 1 Board of Revenue* S Jan. 1818. Para. 79. 
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w4 ifi^tuatjn^ acc0r4»ig UJ^ytlne toil from iwo^iaha 
tp;tjhr^<^f^a ofthesgri^^^ pr<^u^q f wiUi Httle, yariatipii, except that in aome 
plf^ U Is paid m kind^i and ia.otlierM It cannot be ipaint^toed* 

tbattbpdeipsmds pf.tbfi bfahooiedar^ conquer^re may have compelled these 
'cbi€fs.t9;introdtiea a. pew and higher jrgte of aespeso\eQt | ' because the pesliouah^ 
imposed upon them by the Mahqinedan^ Was tciding,; was often withheld, , nbd: 
was geneiralLy less than they bad: paid to their own princes, Xhe few imperfect 
records which have reached us of the revenues of Vijeaniiggur, the last of /the 
great Hindoo powers, do not shew that the as^sroeot was lighter under that 
government than under its Mabomedan successors, Jf then there ever did *hi; 
any age prevail throughout India a moderate land tax, its loss must be at.tl*j« 
buted to some other cause than that of Mahomedan invasion* After the -time 
of the first fanatical conquerors, many of the Mahomedan princes seem ; to 
liave been more enlightened, and as much disposed to be moderate as theibr* 
iner Hindoo rulers. Among these were the Emperor Akbar, Mullk Ambar, and 
other princes, by whom great and systematic reforms were introduced. There 
b however no ground, cither from tradition or from record, or from the pre- 
sent state of the couptry, for believing that a moderate land tax was ever at 
any time throughout India the general principle of its revenue system, it is 
much more likely that a variety of systems have always prevailed in different 
provinces at the same time ; some more some less favourable to the people ; 
some admitting of private landed property, some rejecting it. That in the same 
province different systems have predominated at different tknes ; and that the 
system of all land being the property of the circar has sometimes succeeded 
that of private landed property, and sometimes given way to it. At Vijea* 
nuggur, the seat of the last great Hindoo government, aud in the countries 
immediately around it, where, according to the theory of private landed pro- 
perty having been the ancient Hindoo system until destroyed by foreign inva- 
sion, we might naturally hope to see it in its greatest perfection, we find no 
trace or record of its having ever existed. In the countries in the Peninsula it 
is most perfect : in Canara, which was long, and in Malabar, which was a 
considerable tiine under a Mahomedan government. Next to these provinces 
it IS most complete in Travancore, which never was subdued by that power. In 
Arept and Tanjore it is less valuable than in Travancore ; and in Madura and 
Tioneveliy still less so than in Arcot. In a narrow stripe of country along the 
eastern side of the Western Ghauts, from the south of Mysore to Sattarab* it 
Is found nearly in the same state as in the adjoining districts below the 
Gbauts. With the exception of this narrow slip, it is unknown in Mysore, in 
the southern Mahratta country, in the ceded districts, and in the northern 
ciroars. It b unknown at Bijapore. It is found farther north at Sbolapeofy 
pn the same footing as at Sattarah; but again disappears to the eastward: pn 
the Nizamb frontier. In Sattarah, the proportion of Meerassadars to ptbpr 
occupants ef the land b two to one; in Poonab, three to one; andin Abmp^ 
nuggur, about equal. In Khandeis there are very few Meerassadare; aad.4t4f 
Uu>ii||^t by the Collector, Captain Briggs, that Meeras has generally cpsaed 
In that province, since its conquest by the Mahwedens In 1306 ; > but 
Chaplin thinks that there is no proof that it existed, antecedent to the MshOr 
nedan conquest, e The Meeras system was estabUshed jo ^Ahmedmgsur 
about the year 1600, by Mullick Ambair, the Mahomedan ruler of that 
Vinco, end in come other provinces where it b found, *and: .wb/ch 
under the Mahomedan dominion. It buncertain whether, it h of IliRdqO'iir 
idusaulman origiiir It b no doubt possible that private landed property 
• « „Mr. ClMplin's Repsrt, paras. 130 and isr> 
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lit t<Mn0 cbuntri^fl liave tt^en awept aWay’by the viol^ce df MalioiiieSaii 
ihvatioii, an^ the long eonlthuanc^ of oppt'esaife baf ttliiref]iiia11y 

pOMlblh that the satire thnig may hare been^oduced long before the Mahotne. 
dait eoA^uests; by'the wars aradng the Hindoos thenfiselves, hnd by the sub* 
version of one great Hindoo empire by another ; and it Is probable that en- 
lightened princes^ both Hindoo and Mahomedan, seeking the welfare of their 
^bject8> may have either revived or introduced private landed property into 
their dominions. ^ 

11. But the question regarding Meenis is one rather of curiosity than of 
any real utility ; for in most districts the Meeras is worth little, and has no 
value that might not be easily given to the lands in every province by a mode- 
rate reduction in the assessment. It is much more important to ascertain how 
this moderate assessment is to be gradually introduced, and private landed 
property reared upon it, than to seek to trace the origin and the fluctuations of 
Meeras^ It is only on the Malabar coast that the Meeras yields such a land- 
loTtf’s rent as to make it generally saleable. In Arcot it yields little landlord’s 
rent; and though nominally saleable, can seldom be sold. In the southern 
provinces it gives hardly any landlord’s rent; and In the Deccan the assessment 
is usually so high as to leave little or none ; and the land, when thrown up by 
the Meerassadar, can seldom pay the old rent, because the uncertain tenure 
of the cultivation (oopari) prevents his bestowing the same labour upon it. 
It may therefore be assumed that, except in a few districts, Meeras land yields 
no landlord’s rent.* But this does not hinder it from being a desirable proper, 
ty ; for as a man cannot always find employment for his labour and stock, it is 
of great importance to possess land by which this employment may be secured. 
In Circar land as well as Meeras, Ryots sometimes have a landlord’s rent ; for 
it is evident, that whenever they so far improve their land as to derive from it 
more than the ordinary profit of stock, the excess is landlord’s rent ; but they 
Ate never sure of long enjoying this advantage, as they are constantly liable to 
be deprived of it by injudicious over-assessment. While this state of insecurity 
exists, no body of substantial landholders can ever arise, nor can the country 
improve, or the revenue rest on any solid foundation. In order to make th^ 
land generally saleable, to encourage the Ryots to improve it, and to regard it 
as a permanent hereditar}* property, the assessment must be fixed, and more 
moderate in general than it now is, and above all, so clearly defined as not to be 
liable to increase from ignorance or caprice. This cannot be attained by reL 
eeiving as revenue a specific share of the produce in kind, because it is exposed 
to fluctuations, from fraud and many other causes, and because the usual share 
would be too heavy a tax on improvement ; or by a money rent, fixed according 
to the custom of the country, because, though nominally fixed, it is no where 
registered or accurately known, but is merely understood to be so much, br 
about so much. It can be attained only by a moderate money assessment; 
fixed specifically oii every separate field or piece of land, and accurately regis- 
tered in the accounts of every village cumum and of every collector. This is 
in tket no hew system, but is merely giving a more accurate form to the systeih 
of money rents followed by the natives, where such rents prevailed. ' There 
can be no doubt that this system is perfectly adequate to the nbcomplishhient 
bf every objeet of imprevebient for which it is intended. All doubt that might 
hete existed on this subject oi^ht to be removed by what has happened in the 
Bamtiiahl. It was supposed, thift soon after the introductfon of the permatient 
assessment into that province; the siirvey rates of assessment whfeh had beeii 
previously established by Colonel Read were entirely abandoned, between the 

t Mr. Chaplin's same Report, paras. IL>. 
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Mootahdars, or newly constituted proprietors, and the Ryots; but this* is so 
far from being considered by 

the Ryots as their great laiiid-mafk'; a^d it was U aibhe whfdi; by furnishing 
them with a clearly defined standard and maximum of rent, enabled them, when 
withdrawn from the protection of the Collector, and left to that of the Mooh- 
tahdar and the Courts of Justice, to which they were too poor to appeal, to 
undergo the experiment of such a system for nearly twenty years, and to reVert 
from the Moohtahdar to Government with much less loss than could have been 
expected, and in some instances in a much better condition than they had 
ever been before. Ip a considerable part of the land the Moohtahdars found it 
advisable to lower the survey assessment, in order to induce the Ryots to 
extend their cultivation : in some cases they raised it illegally, by the aid of the 
influence derived from their situation; but in by far the greater part of the land 
the survey assessment still continued to be followed in the engagements be< 
tween the Moohtahdar and the Ryots. This long continiiauce of a known and 
fixed assessment has begun to introduce saleable private landed property Jnto 
the Baramahl, where it was- never known before. 1 do not speak of Mootahs 
or Zemindars, because they are merely saleable portions of the government re* 
venue; but of the single field or aggregate of fields which usaally compose the 
possession of a Ryot. In many Mootahs several fields are saleable, and in 
some every field is so. This effect has been produced by the survey assess- 
ment : not from its moderation, for it is hardly lighter than that of the native 
governments usually is ; but from its having been fixed and so clearly defined 
as to leave no uncertainty, and thus to encourage one patty to improve and 
the other to purchase the land. This effect, too, has been pmduced under many 
disadvantages ; and it would have been much more extensive bad it been assisted 
by a lighter assessment, and not been impeded by the petigr oppression of > the 
Mootahdarry system. The land which has become saleable in the Baramahl 
has been sold from two or three to ten or twelve years purchase. This is an 
advantage which it possesses over the old^Meerasland of Arcot, which, though 
nonunally saleable, is rarely so, except in the neighbourhood of Madras or of 
towns on the coast, and those more commonly for building than for agricultural 
purposes. It possesses a great advantage in its simplicity; for it is not a 
complicated property, made up of various shares and fees, and bound to pay 
government a large share of every improvement, like that of the Meeras, but is 
a fee simple held immediately of Government, and liable only to the same fixed 
rent, however great the produce derived from improvement may be. The land 
of the Baramahl will probably in time all become saleable, even under its pre* 
sent assessment. But private landed property is of slow growth in countries 
where it has not previously existed, and where the government revenue is 
nearly half the produce; and we must not expect that it can be hastened by 
regulations or forms of settlement, or by any other way than by adhering stea- 
dily to a limited assessment, and lowering it, wherever, after full experience^ it 
may still in particular places be found too high. By pursuing this course, pr, in 
other words, by following what is now called the Ryot war System, we shall see 
no sudden change or improvement. The progress of landed property will be 
slow, bot we may look with confidence to its ultimate and general establishr 
ment. We have never yet followed with perseverance any plan calculate4-to 
create or extend private .landed property; and where we have laid; the 
tionofsuch apian, by a survey and fixed asseasoient ofihelands. as in 
rahmahl, Coimbatore, and Arcot, and some other provinces, we have ^ 0 pp$er- 
act^dits design by injudicious leases and permanent settlements. 

( Tq be ctmlimied.) 
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Roytd Asiatic Society , meeting was held on the dd July, Sir A. Johnston, 
V.P., in the chair* 

The following donations, among others, were presented, viz. from Mrs. 
Skinner, a vase, manufactured at ViCandewash, of the hard black rock upon 
which that city is built ; a string of lotus-seed beads, and three other strings 
of beads; a pair of gold- wire earrings, made to represent serpents, and four 
specimens of the cocoon of some species of moth. From the fact of the 
cocoon being only found on the four species of tree where the diamond or 
brilliant beetle is met with, it has been surmised that it may contain this insect 
under one of its many metamorphoses. The natives of India make use of the 
cocoon by way of string to bind their matchlocks ; this is done by steeping it 
in hot water for a short time, they then cut it spirally, and by scraping it with 
a knife, and pulling it out it stretches to a considerable length, and is very 
strong. From Captain Turner Macan, his collated edition of the Persian text 
of the jS'/icA Namehy in 4 vols. 8vo. In the progress of this work, seventeen 
perfect manuscript copies of it, besides fragments, were consulted for the 
purpose of collation, a labour which has occupied the editor for many years. 

Dr. Alex. Smith was elected a non-resident member, and John Conyers 
Hudson, Esq., a resident member of the Society; and Mordaunt Ricketts, 
Esq., elected at the last meeting, having made his payments, and signed the 
obligation book, was admitted a member. 

Mr. O. C« Haiighton’s account and translation of a Ciiiic inscription on a 
grave stone at Dhalac el Kibeer was read, and thanks returned to him for its 
communication. This paper being in the part of the transactions just pulv 
iished, it seems unnecessary to analyze it here. 

A notice of the natives of New Guinea, by Mr. Marsden, was also read. 
The notice principally has reference to the question of the existence of canni- 
balism among the natives of New Guinea ; and the information it contains 
was derived by Mr. Marsden about the year 1785, through the medium of the 
Malayan language, from two luscar sailors belonging to the Northumberland 
East-Indiaman, who were among a party sent on shore from that ship while at 
anchor in a bay on the north-west coast of the island in March 1783, for the 
purpose of procuring wood and water. This party was cut off by the natives, 
several of them being killed, and the rest made prisoners. The latter had .their 
hair cut off and their hands bound ; but they were afterwards allowed to move 
about freely in the day-time, and were tolerably well used. The dead bodies 
of those who had been killed in the affray were eaten by the natives, but none 
of the prisoners were killed for that purpose : no distinction is made between 
such as are slain and such as die a natural death. The survivors witnessed the 
fate of two of their comrades, one a mate, the other a midshipman. The 
flesh was cut from different parts of the body and limbs with small knives, 
th^ii ^prepared by heating over the fire in earthen pots, and eaten without salt, 
or p^p))br.* The bodies of friends and relations arc eaten, as well as those of 
eneibies, and both are treated in the same manner. There is no deficiency of 
provision in the coiintr}'. Sago in particular, of which they make a kind of 
bread- called foyo, is abundant. 

. • The Dallas, hi the interior of Sumiilra, use both at such feasts ; the red, or Chili pepper, being 
understood. 
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The inhabitants are very numerous. According to the ideiM the lasears, 
lO^OOQ^inen would not be sufficient to subdue them ; yet they have no king. 

The men from whom the preceding information was obtained were released^ 
nflter a detention of about sis months, upon the interference of the raja of a 
neighbouring ishind. 

Thanks were returned to Mr. Marsden for his communication* 

July 17«— The last general meeting of the Society for this session was held 
this day at the usual hour. The Ri^t Honourable Charles W. Williams 
Wynn, M.P., president, in the chair. . 

Baron Wm. de Humboldt presented a copy of a grammatical tract he has 
recently published in German. 

Mr. Benary presented a copy of his edition of Nalodaya ; and the Chevalier 
de Paravey some plaster casts of Persepolitan antiquities. 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

Henry Preston, £sq., and Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.P., were elected resident 
members of the Society. 

. Lieut. Colonel Bowser's account of some varieties of the many-headed 
palmyra was read, and thanks returned to him for the same. 

Some notes on Cuddapah, by Mrs. Skinner, were read ; they comprised three 
interesting anecdotes : the first relating to the self-immolation of the head- 
man of a village, in order to preclude the recurrence of an inundation which 
had for three successive years destroyed the rice crops, upon which his bre- 
thren depended for subsistence ; the second, an account of a hair from the 
beard of Mahomed ; and the third, a relation of the singular abstinence of a 
faquir. The following is the second of these anecdotes. The Assaree 
Shereef at Kuspah or Cuddapah was erected in the }’ear 1135 A.H. by com- 
mand of Ubdoon Nubbee. It is a large square building, opien at the top, with 
a beautiful gateway and minarets ; it was built to contain a hair from the beard 
of Mahomed, which was preserved in a gold box with a crystal top ; small 
holes were contrived to admit water so as to float the hair once a year, on a 
particular festival, when pilgrims came from distant lands to see and to adore. 
On this occasion the gateway was illuminated by 3,138 lights. 

It was the custom with the Prophet, when in familiar conversation, to pass 
bis fingers through his beard, when a hair would sometimes detach itself: the 
disciples, humbly prostrate, would beg the precious relic, and keep it with 
care. When, in course of time, Hyder marched as conqueror into Cuddapah, 
he despatched this hair under an escort to Seringapatam, where it remained, 
the most precious gem in the royal treasury, until the final overthrow of 
Tippoo by the British troops, after which event no trace remains of the hair, 
which is supposed to have been stolen, and to have passed into the hands of 
the Nabob of Kurriul, who has a curious collection of relics of the Prophet 
and his family.” 

Thanks were returned to Mrs. Skinner for her communication. 

A third paper was read, entitled Notices on China,” furnished by a mis- 
sionary of the College of San Jose de Macao, which contains some curious 
and original particulars respecting the royal household, government, Ac. of 
that country. In the section relating to the father of the reigning prince, an 
anecdote oceprs illustrative of the character of the celebrated Sung-fceun' 
(Sung^ta^ifif of Lord Macartney’s embassy), to the' following effect. Hairing 
presented a memorial complaining of certain of his Imperial Majesty's prac- 
tices as not being altogether comme^ U faui, he was summoned to the royal 
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presence. On being asked if he Was the author of this admonition, he firmly 
acknowledged that he was; He was then asked what punishment he deserred, 
he answered, quartering : they told him to choose some other, whereupon he 
said, let me be beheaded; and on a third command, he elected to be strangled. 
After these three replies he was ordered to retire ; . and on the following day 
they appointed him governor of £le (the country of the banished), thus 
acknowledging his rectitude, though unable to bear his censure. 

Thanks were voted to the communicator of this paper, and tlie meetings of 
the Society were adjourned till the first Saturday in December next. 

A special general meeting was held on the 27th July, to return the thanks 
of the Society to his Majesty for the gracious manner in which he has been 
pleased to accede to the Society’s wishes of becoming its patron. The chair 
was taken by the Right Hon. C. W. W. Wynn, president, who, after a few 
preliminary observations, read the letter in which his Majesty expressed his 
willingness to become the Society’s patron : a vote of thanks was carried by 
acclamation. 

H. R. H. Prince Leopold was unanimously nominated vice-patron of tho 
Society. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta . — A meeting of the Physical Committee of this 
Society was held on the 27th January; Sir £. Ryan in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. G. Gerard to Capt. Archer, dated Monastery 
of Ranuin, 15th November 1829, describing his excursion to the hills in the 
vicinity of Ladak. 

The trip was one of disappointment and distress along a most dreary route, 
but interesting from the grandeur of its desolation. He lost several of his 
people from the severity of the climate; and considering that he was himself 
affected by indisposition, he was fortunate in having escaped. The first disaster 
in bis camp was in crossing the Puralassa, at a height of 16,500 feet. Tho 
poor man perished at noon-day with his load on his back, and the sun shining 
fiercely on the surrounding snow. The next accident happened in the passage 
of the range that bounds the Speetee valley on the east ; it being no common 
trial for the stoutest of the party. They had slept at 16,700 feet elevation, in 
the bed of a stream, and began the ascent under a temperature as low as l7^s 
without a glimpse of the sun to warm them. The coolee could not overcome 
the pressure of the fatigue, cold, and sickness, and he perished on the snow. 
Mr. Gerard’s mussalchec also perished ; he was speaking, and even laughing, 
a few minutes before he became a corpse, and breathed his last like a person 
going asleep. 

Mr. G.’s failure in reaching Leh principally arose from the jealousy of the 
government, which stopped him on the threshold of the inhabited country ; 
where the wuzeer bad, in anticipation of bis arrival, crossed the last intert 
vening ridge. Our traveller found him at an elevation of 16,000 feet, sur? 
rounded by Tartars in black tents, horses, and dogs ; while, upon the elevated 
acclivities of the neighbouring mountains, were herds of yaks and shawl-goats^ 
all in the luxuriance of life, in a region which theorists had placed far within the 
domain of eternal snow. The wuzeer and himself were soon upon friendly 
terms with each other, drank tea, ate beef, and smoked. His official errand 
had not apparently warped his private feelings : yet though he evinced neither 
jealousy nor vigilance, he seemed impatient to get the traveller fairly out of 
his^sight. Ha accepted of many things presented to him, and was very anaiotts 
AsiaL Jotmu N.S. Vol. 2. No. 8. 2 U 
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to have a musical snuff-box, a toy which Mr. G. unfortunately had not pro-* 
vlded himself with, not ponceiving that such an article could hate been even 
heard of, much less valued, in these wilds. During the nights the cold was 
intense, the thermometer, the day previous to the meeting with the wuzeer, 
atauding at sunrise at 13^^. 

On crossing the Lartche-Long range, the next after Paralassa, Mr. Gerard 
found some shells at a positive height beyond 16,500' feet. The table-land of 
llodpshoo offered fe.w objects of scientific research, except its physical confi- 
guration and stupendous altitude; the only inhabitants being' pastoral tribes, 
who live in black tents amongst the vallies, which arc there upon a medium 
level of 16,000 feet; The whole aspect of the country was mountainous, iind 
no expanse of level was visible, except that of the lakes, the soil undulating 
in heaps as far as he could sec, till bounded by a snowy chain, which he con- 
cluded defines the declension of the streams towards the Indus. On the 20th 
September, he lost his way upon the shore of a salt lake, and passed the 
night in a sheep-fold without any sort of shelter or food. ** Next morning (iic 
writes) we were covered with snow, from which we were afraid to extricate 
ourselves till the sun began to- melt it. The camp was discovered in a gorge, 
at an elevation of 16,000 feet; and here I found my situation most alarming^, 
being confined to my bed, and all around white with snow, and our rear and 
front intersected by enormous mountains, the lowest level being Lake Chu- 
morerell, which is still upwards of 15,000 feet. This is a beautiful sheet of 
water, our route lying along its margin for a day*s march of nine hours. 
Another lake was covered with wild fowl, screaming like sea-gulls announcing 
a storm. Their borders were speckled by the black tents of Tartar shepherds, 
who migrate from pasture to pasture with their flocks — what they do in winter 
1 caiinot conceive. During the day we had to contend with scorching sunshine, 
and at night with a temperature varying from 16® to 16® — once 13® in the 
tent, at an elevation of 179700 feet. Herds of wild horses were frequently 
close to us, but they would not allow us to approach sufficiently near to fire at 
them with any effect. They arc a singular species, between the mule and the 
ass, and in colour (being spotted) they resemble the deer, as also in their 
habits, for they gallop off to the clifis with afs much agility. I am inclined to 
think them a kind of Zebra. The limit of the snow was very lofty in some 
places, not under 20,000 feet, yet on my north-east there appeared, at inter- 
vals, white tops of the most transcendant grandeur and altitude, indicative of 
scenes where the mind wanders with emotion, the more heightened from the 
undefined nature of the objects. My nearest approach to the Indus was only 
three days* journey ; and I shall always regret the circumstance of my situa- 
tion, which deprived me of the gratification of beholding that desolate and 
almost unapproachable river — but I durst not attempt to deviate from the 
high road ; the yaks which carried my camp being hired, and our provisions 
for twelve days already failing ns, which obliged me to sacrifice several pretty 
shawl goats for food to my people.*^ 

At one spot, under the Chinese government, Mr. G. was closely watched, 
and kept in restraint, which was the more irksome as the soH was covered 
with fossHs. At another spot, but under Ladak, he was more fortunate, and 
pursued hn objects undisturbed. He managed, during the trip, to' make a 
splendid collection of shells and shell-rock, gathered at elevations between 
15,000 and 16,000 feet. His route down the valley of Spdetee was far from 
uninteresting. He visited several monasteries and entertainments of lainas, 
partaking of their greasy tea and beer. The situation of the monastery of 
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Ranum, whence his letter is dated, he describes as delicious, after the bleak 
and gelid regions of Ladak ; with grapes, apples, and other fruits all round, 
a glowing temperature) during, the day, but chill nights. M. Csomo de Kotos, 
ho states, was just above him, and they met daily. His works, Mr. O. adds, 
are of the first character, and full of interest. 

- A letter was read from Capt. Franklin to the president, giving the results of 
his late geological researches in Central India. 

With reference to the birds (about 200 in number) collected and preserved by 
Capt. Franklin for the Society (whose property they are), it was agreed that 
they should, for the greater convenience of classification, &c. accompany 
Captain Franklin to England, together with all the drawings and notes respect- 
ing them ; the latter, however, to be returned to the Society, should but very 
few of the specimens turn out to be new to ornithologists. 

Five papers on certain birds of Nepal, from Mr. Hodgson, were read, each 
being accompanied by an excellent coloured drawing. The first was bn the 
aquila Ncpalensis, a noble bird, anK>ng the first of the eagle race, being fully 
two feet eight inches long, and six and a half feet wide, with weight, strength, 
and vigour in proportion. The talons are exceedingly strong, large, and much 
hooked. The eyes have a strong brow, from under the shade of which they 
glance terrifically, and the colour is superficially of an uniform pale brown, 
with the great feathers paling to white nearly at tlicir extremities. It inhabits 
that part of the Nepal mountains equally removed from the vast Himalaya on 
one hand, and the small hills confining the plains of India on the othei*. The 
second paper was on the circaetis Ncpalensis, a compact, powerful, and well- 
proportioned bird, though considerably less than the true eagle just referred 
to. The subject of the third was the biichang, or dicrurus Indicus. This bird 
is commonly known to Euix^pcans in Bengal by the name of the kingi-crow, 
and by the Hindoostanies bhuchang, from a fancied resemblance of its whist- 
ling notes to those two syllables. It is very bold, frequently pursuing crows 
and kites that comes near its perch ; and such is the rapidity of its (light, that 
it can overtake the kite when he uses his best efforts to oiitfly it. When up 
with him, it darts at his head continually from above, but never, so far ns Mr. 
Hodgson has seen, strikes him* All birds seem afraid of it, and it of none. 
It is very vivacious, darting about all day, and all night too, when the moon 
shines. The fourth paper gave an account of the red-billed erolia, and the 
fifth of the banbajwa, or coliimba Ncpalensis, a very elegant species of the 
dove, which is found exclusively in the wild state. It is very shy, seldom or 
ever entering the cultivating fields for the purpose of feeding, but adhering 
almost always to the woods, and living upon tlicir produce, such as grass, 
seeds, and berries.— CVz/. Gov. Gaz. 

. TAierary Society of Madras , — The first meeting of this Society, since its 
union with the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, as an 
auxiliary society, took place on the 15th January last. It was numerously 
aUended. The Honourable Sir R. Palmer, president, was in the chair ; the 
Honourable Sir R. Comyn, the Honourable J. Taylor, Esq., and the Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson, vice presidents, were also present. 

The president, after congratulating the meeting on the union .which had 
taken place, and stating the advantage likely to arise from it to the cause of 
Oriental literature, requested the Society’ to read the regulations proposed 
by the select committees for the guidance of the Society, which were unani- 
mously approved of. 
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Aitiong these regulations is one instituting an Asiatic department, to have a 
distinct president, secretary, and committee of papers. The Venerable Arch-^ 
deacon Robinson to be president ; and J. Lushington, Esq. secretary of that 
departnient. The rule relating to this department is as follows: 

^^The Asiatic department to conduct the correspondence relating thereunto 
with the Royal Asiatic Society in England, to examine such papers on Orien- 
tal subjects as may be sent to the Society, to make selections for publication, 
and, with the sanction of the Committee of Management, to appoint the days 
for having them read/* 

A. D* Campbell, Esq., Janies Lushington, Esq., and Major Keighly, were 
unanimously elected members of the Committee of Management in the room 
of the three who go out in rotation. The following were unanimously elected 
members of the committee of papers for the Asiatic department : Venerable 
Archdeacon Robinson, president. Members-— W. Oliver, Esq. ; A. D. Camp- 
bell, Esq.; H. Chamier, Esq.; Colonel Ormsby; Major Keighly; Captain 
Harkness ; J. Aitken, Esq., M.D. ; C. J. Brown, Esq. ; Colonel Coombs ; J« 
Lushington, Esq., secretary. 

It was also resolved that the honorary members of the late Society be also 
honorary members of this Society. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Western India.— A meeting was 
convened, on the 11th February last, in Bombay, of gentlemen of that presi- 
dency, for the purpose of forming an agricultural and hortieultural society for 
this side of India. Amongst the persons who attended were Sir Sidney Beck- 
with, the chief justice, Mr. Romer, Mr. Newnham, and Sir Charles Mal- 
colm ; Sir John Grant was prevented attending by the sitting of the Supreme 
Court. Sir Sidney Beckwith having been called to the chair, his Excellency 
opened the meeting by briefly adverting to the objects of the Society, and the 
warm interest taken by Lords Ellenborough and Ashley in the introduction of 
measures into India which had been so highly beneficial in our native country. 
Lord Ashley, his Excellency said, had particularly recommended the present 
institution, and had promised to become the medium of correspondence with 
Great Britain. 

Mr. Parish then, after noticing the success whicli had attended the establish- 
ment of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, proposed a 
series of resolutions, which were carried unanimously. The following is a copy 
of the resolutions : — 

That a society be formed to be denominated “ The Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of Western India,” which shall have for its object the encou- 
ragement and improvement of agriculture and horticulture throughout the 
territories of this presidency. 

That* there be a president, a treasurer, an European and a native secretary ; 
and that a committee, consisting of Europeans and natives, be appointed 
annually from among the subscribers to conduct the business of the Society, 
and that the president and secretaries be members ex officio of the committee. 

That all subscribers of a gold mohur, or upwards, per annum be members, 
and any person making a donation of 300 rupees or upwards be constituted a 
member' for life, and the honorary members may be admitted by the com- 
mittee. 

That there shall be annual meetings of the Society, at which the distribution 
of prizes shall take place. That meetings of the committee, of whom two 
members with a secretary shall be a quorum, be held at least four times in a 
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year, at which papers shuU be read and business transacted, when specimens 
of those fruits and vegetables which might be out of season at the-tiiUeof the 
annual meeting shall be produced and prizes adjudged. 

That gentlemen in every part of this presidency and the adjacent country, 
be requested to communicate to the secretaries their observations upon thb 
didbrent districts in which they reside, as respects the objects of this Society, 
pointing out the merits or defects of their cultivation, &c., and suggesting 
those improvements which may occur to them. 

That the transactions of the Society be published in English as often as a 
sufficient quantity 'uteresting matter may be collected, and that such papers 
as may be calculated to convey useful information to the native farmer or gar- 
dener be published also in the Mahratta and Guzerattec languages. 

That the committee be empowered to adopt measures for obtaining from 
different parts of the world supplies of seeds and roots, grafted fruit-trees and 
dowering shrubs, according as the funds of the Society may admit, to be sold 
at moderate prices, and (some of the seeds) distributed gratis in small quan- 
tities to the poorer native cultivators, as the committee may consider cxpeK 
dient,’and for offering pecuniary or honorary rewards to natives or Indo- 
Brlton cultivators, for superior agricultural produce or improvements, and for 
fruits. Vegetables and flowers at such arrivals or periodical meetings as may 
hereafter be fixed. 

That seeds and plants be generally sold to subscribers requiring them for 
their own use at the cost prices, but the committee shall be at liberty to cost, 
higher prices, or to invite offers and accept the best, when they may sec rea- 
son in particular instances, a preference not exceeding twenty-five per cent, 
being in such cases given to subscribers over non<subscribers. 

That subscribers at out-stations, be invited to form branch associations in 
connexion with this Society, engaging as much as possible the respectable 
natives to join them, and that such associations be supplied with seeds and 
plants according to the above rules, to the full extent of their remittances for 
that purpose, when the supplies of the Society may admit of it ; being left to 
their own interior arrangements for managing their concerns and for granting 
])rizcs to natives and Indo Briton cultivators ; and being insisted in any year 
at least to the full amount of their subscriptions for that year to the Society at 
Bombay, on giving timely notice to it of their intention to offer prizes. 

That the Honourable the Governor be respectfully requested to become 
patron of this Society; and that the Honourable Sir James Dewar, his Excel- 
lency Sir Sydney Beckwith ; John Romer, Esq.; and W, Newnhain, Esq.; 
and Sir J. P. Grant, be requested to become vice patrons of the Society. 

That J. Parish, Esq. be requested to accept the office of president. . 

That J. Vaupcll, Esq. and Cursetjec Jamsetjee be requested to accept the 
office of secretaries. 

Sir James Dewar proposed the thanks of the meeting to Mr. Parish for his 
exertions in calling the meeting together and originating the Society. Thanks 
were voted unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Newnham it was resolved nem. co»., that Pramjee 
Cowajee, whose name had been included among the members of the committee, 
and who has already shewn himself a zealous promoter of agricultural and 
horticultural improvements on his estate on Salsctte, should be associated with 
Mr. Parish as a president in the Society. 

Mr. Newnham also proposed that Mr. Mutti, an enterprising foreigner, who 
was about to devote his attention to the cultivation of the silk-worm and of 
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cotton on Salsette and in the Deccan, and to other objects of general utility, 
should’ be admitted as honorary ' member of the Society. The proposition 
being seconded by the Hon. Sir James Dewar, was unanimously agreed to. 

, Mr. Crawford then proposed that the thanks of the meeting be given to Sir 
Sidney Beckwith for his kindness in taking the chair, and for the zeal and 
urbanity with which he conducted the business of the day ; which resolution 
being carried, the meeting adjourned. 

A collection was made in the room, amounting to 3,291 rupees ; 2,390 con- 
sisting of donations, and 901 rupees in annual subscriptions. 

Academy of Sciences at Paris , — On the 28th June, M. Arago read a memoir 
transmitted by M. de Humboldt, on the inclination of the needle in the north 
of Asia. This paper contains the result of the investigations on magnetic 
variation made by the writer since his departure from Paris. The first table 
exhibits the inclinations of the needle observed during a voyage to the Ural 
Mountains and the Atlas, the frontiers of Chinese Dzungaria and the i^aspian 
Sea. M. Humboldt made his observations generally in places whose astrono- 
mical position and elevation above the level of the sea he had carefully deter- 
mined ; and, in short, he took every precaution to obviate error. His own 
observations allowed him to com[5are the different systems of force under the 
magnetic equator at Peru, Paris, Naples, Berlin, Moscow, Tobolsk, and the 
banks of the Obi. M. dc Humboldt had, in the space of ten months, travelled 
upwards of 4,200 French leagues. His observations accord mainly with those 
of Messrs. Hanstcen and Erman in Northern Asia. 

The progressive motion of the joints, or points of intersection of the mag- 
netic equator with the terrestrial equator, which is from east to west, has been 
discovered by M. Arago on comparing the observations of Cook and Duperrey, 
Van and Freycinct : it appears in both hemispheres. The change of the mag- 
netic latitude, which is the result of this motion, coincides with that of the 
inclination ; but the latter change is modified by the form of the curve which 
represents the magnetic equator. M. de Humboldt, having been long in the 
babit of making observations with an excellent instrument, has been enabled 
to determine, without certain limits, the annual changes of the dip, as nearly 
as a few fractions of a minute. 

In order to extend the field of magnetic observations, M. dc Humboldt has 
secured the making of simultaneous observations, a certain number of times, 
every year, at dates fixed beforehand, and at diiferent points of the globe, 
from hour to hour, for thirty-eight hours. Such observations will, conse- 
quently, be made in the mines of Freyberg, at a depth where the temperature 
is uniform ; at Kasan, where the Imperial Russian Academy has constructed a 
magnetic observatory for M. SimonotT ; at St. Petersburg, by M. Kupfer ; at 
Moscow ; at Sitna, on the north-east coast of America, by Baron Wrangel ; 
at Peking, in the house of the Russian missionaries ; at Archangel, by M. 
Rcivent ; at NicoloyefI; in the Crimea, in an observatory to be constructed by 
Admiral Greig; and at Marmato, in Colombia, by M. Boussaingault. From 
the meridian of this place to that of Kasan, there is not less than 125 degrees 
of longitude. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Cholera, Us Nature, Cause, and Treatment ; U)Uh original Views, Phtfsiologwal, Patha^ 
logical, and Therapeutical, in relation to Fever, the action of Poison on the System, 
^c. ^c. To which is added, an E$sa^ on Vital Temperalure and Nervous Energy^ 
^c. ^c. By CuART.Es Seakle, Surgeon, of the Hon. £. 1. C. Madras EstabHsh- 
ment, London, 18SO. 870 . John Wilson. 

We cannot do better than cite the following passage of Mr. Scarle’s preface, as a 
clue to the object and the contents of this work, so far as it relates to the scourge of 
India. 

** The object of this work Is the improvement of our practice in the attempt to define 
principles of treatment of a disease, the pathology and nature of which, from being 
but Imperfectly understood, many — very many, annually fall a sacriHcc— at least such 
is my lielief ; not that I charge my professional brethren with any culpability in which 
I am not equally implicated; no, it was the experience of want of success in my own 
practice, with the loss of a relative, on the same occasion that the public sustained so 
heavy a oiie, in the death of the late revered governor of Madras — Sir Thomas Munro, 
who also fell a victim to this disease,— leading me to the conclusion, that there was 
something radically wrong in our views and treatment, induced me to investigate the 
numerous public records on the subject ; from wliicli 1 had deduced certain inferences, 
and was embodying my thoughts in a shape suitable with the intention 1 meditated, of 
submitting my views to the Medical Society of Madras, then existing— when becoming 
myself the subject of its attack, it not only afforded me an opportunity of verifying the 
conclusions Iliad arrived at, with regard to the line of practice which should be pursued 
in the treatment ; but under this personal experience, having strictly attended to the 
progression of tlic symptoms, and my fceliDgs>-~it gave me a clue, which enabled me to 
solve the difficulties 1 before laboured under, with regaid to tlie explanation of the 
symptoms and nature of the disease : in short, the explanation I arrived at, operating 
upon my mind, with all the force of my perfect conviction— induced me to extend my 
original design, and to submit my views to the press at Madras, in an essay, under the 
title of “ Cholera pathologically and practically considc^^'d.” Two years have elapsed 
since this period, 1 have had both the advantage of further experience, and time and 
opportunity, for the maturity of my views, which I trust are accordingly rendered more 
Worthy of attention ; which consideration, added to some others of no less moment— 
induces mo to make another attempt to draw the attention of the profession to what I 
believe a better pathology, and to defined principles of treatment.*’ 

The subject is treated by Mr. Scarlc very scientifically, and some of his remarks 
strike us as at once new and ingenious. 

The Cabinet Cyclopoedki, conducted by Dr. Laadner, No. 8. The History cf En^ and, 
by the Right Hon. Sir Ja3ies Mackintosh. Vui. 1. London, 1830. Longman 
and Co. Taylor. 

Since the appearance of this number of Uic Cabinet Cyclopccdia, a charge has been 
brought against the conductor of the work, of having conspired with some of the most 
illustrious literary men of the age, to practise upon tlie world an unparalleled act of 
fraud, by publishing a series of works as theirs, such works not being written by them,* 
and that these distinguished persons had merely hired out their names for this unjustifi- 
able purpose.’* There are some accusations which not merely fail, but place the 
accused in a better condition than before. Of this nature is the one we allude to, for the 
refutation on the part of Dr. Lardner has been so ample and satisfactory, founded on the 
testimony of Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. Southey, Mr. T. Moore, 
r id Mr. Campbell— tliat it completely checks any future attempt, on the part of a male, 
volent individual, to undermine the character of the work upon this ground. 

The bbjcct of Sir James’s history is, to lay before the reader a summary of the most 
memorable events in English history, in regular succession, together with an exposi- 
tion of the nature and progress of our political institutions clear enough for educated 
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and thinking men, with as little reasoning or reflection as the latter part of ^e object 
would allow, and with no more than that occasional peculiarity which may be needed 
to characterize an age or nation, to lay open the workings of the minds who have 
guided their fellow-men, and most of all to strengthen the moral sentiments by the 
exercise of them on all the personages conspicuous in history.** 

As the present volume carries the history no further than the reign of Henry VI., it 
would be premature to pass a definitive judgment on its execution : the trying epochs for 
an historian are those which follow. The reader has the acknowledged talents and ex- 
perience of Sir James for a pledge, and they afibrd no slight one. I 

The FamUy Uibrary^ No. XIV.^^The ZAves JSrilish Physicians. London, 183Q. 

Murray. • - 

' We have read this volume, comprehending the biography of eighteen of our most 
eminent physicians, from Linacre to Gooch, with great satisfaction. The reader will be 
surprised to find the genius, the talent, the virtue, and, above all, the liberality of 
this class so well established. It will be difliiilt for him to rise up from the perusal of 
this volume without being not only a wiser but a better man, impressed with a higher, 
opinion not only of the human intellect, but of the human character. 

Constable's Miscellany^ Vol, Z VI, — life of King Janies I. In Two Vols. By Robbiit 

Chambers. £dinburgh, 1830 ; Constable and Co. London: Hurst, Chance and Co. 

Mr. Chambers has accumulated, with great diligence and skill, avast body of mate- 
rials illustrative of the history of the British Solomon, which afford a distinct picture 
of the character of the man and the hue of his age. He judiciously refrains from 
attempting an elaborate summary of a character so equivocal. The post mortem exami- 
nation of the. King*s head exhibited a rather curious phenomenon : what is the most 
remarkable circumstance, and that which will probably excite greatest speculation in the 
pjEesont age, his head, which was so exceedingly hard tliat it could scarcely be broken 
open with a chisel and saw, seemed to contain an unusual quantity of brain, insomuch 
^Mit they could hardly keep it from spilling. A contemporary writer considers this to 
have been ^ a mark of his infyhite judgment.* ** 

LllEUARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Siebold, whose privations and sufferings in Japan have been related, has arrived 
at Antwerp with the result of his researches, packed in 118 chests. Among them are 
specimens of plants little known in this part of the world, and whicli arc said to pos- 
sew extraordinary medicinal virtues. He has also brought several beautiful stuffed 
animals of species but little known. 

Mr. Frlnsep,.of tlic civil service, is printing at llu: Scramporc press, an abstract of 
the Civil and Judicial Regulations of the Bengal Government, down to 31st December 
1829, and intends publishing an annual supplement. 

A geographical and topographical work on the Cana^^ and the other British Nortli 
American provinces, with extensive Maps by Lieu^:£^ol. Bouchette, the surveyor- 
general of Lower Canada, is, we are informed, now in the press, and the maps under 
the hands of eminent engravers. This is the second work that will have been produced ' 
by the same author on the topography of tliosc colonies. ^ ^ 

M. de Chezy, of Paris, has at length carried through the press,^^ (with 

the aid of the Asiatic Society of Paris), consisting of the origl’hakifflagjprit text^ ar 
French translation and notes. 

An attempt is m^iog at the Royal Press at Paris, to facilitato the printing of Chi- 
nese- characterg^^^^diifans of moveable types. Under the gratuitms superintendence 
of M. Klapri|3|»J^ humber of groups, and elements of gh>upi^ afe preparing, which* 
will suffic Aj i pjro pose 40,000 different characters, . . . J 
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CaUutta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, I^ovember 6. 

Antoine Darlan^ v. James Caldera Ksg, 
(Sheriff), and Muddoosoodtm Dai/* — This 
ivas All action of trespass brought l>y the 
commander of tlie French siiip- Harmonic, 
against the shcrilf and the other (iefeiidant 
^ for the seizure and taking possession of a 
quantity of rice and saltpetre shipped in the 
Harmonic, and for the detention of the ship 
itself under a writ of sequestration i.ssued 
by the defendant, Muddoosooden Day, 
against the firm of Houssart and White, 
for want of appearance to an action at his 
suit. The case was tried at the sittings 
after last term, when the facts appeared to 
be as follows : 

The ship Harmonic arrived in Calcutta 
in December last, with a cargo of wines and 
other goods under charge of Ainanieu as 
supercargo and port man, consigned to 
Messrs. Houssart and White as agents, 
who were proved to have cleared and sold 
the outward consignment through the inter- 
vention of the defendant, Muddoosooden 
Day, their banian, and the produce, amount- 
ing to Sa. Rs. 40,0CX), was received by 
Muddoosooden Day. The goods in ques- 
tion were also procured by Muddoosoodeti 
Day, as banian, by direction of Houssart 
and Wliitc, and shipped on board the //or- 
monie, as part of a return cargo for the Isle 
of Bourbon. On the 28th of January, 
Messrs. Houssart and White absconded 
from Calcutta, insolvent; on this Mud- 
doosooden Day filed a plaint, and took 
out process against them. Default being 
made in appearance, a writ of sequestration 
issued on the usual affidavits, and was de- 
livered to the sheriff on the 3d of Febru- 
ary, with directions to execute it upon the 
goods on board the Harmonie. The she- 
riff accordingly sent his officers on board, 
seized the property, and left his peons in 
charge. No steps being taken td land or 
remove the property, the vessel was about 
to proceed on her voyage ; and on the 1 8th 
of February was moved from her anchor, 
age, and was dropping down the river, 
when, on the sheriff's written requisition 
to the master attendant, she was by his 
orders stopped by the pilot, and brought 
back to Cooly Bazar, where she was de- 
tained until the 26th, when the captain 
procured her release by giving the sheriff a 
bond of indemnity, with the surety of the 
firm of Mackintosh and Co., in the sum of 
Sa. Rs. 20,000. The plaintiff immedi. 
ately brought his action of trespass for the 
damage incurred by the seizure, and for 
Asiat* Jour, N, S. Vol. 2. No. 5. 


demurrage of the ship during the period of 
her detention. The sheriff pleaded a jus- 
tification under the writ of sequestration ; 
the other defendant merely denied the 
charge by a plea of general issue. 

The seizure and detention were clearly 
proved, together with the customary charge 
of eight anas per ton for demurrage, and 
there was no evidence of any step taken by 
the sheriff towards removing the goods 
from oil board, or of any tender of freight 
or expenses. The only evidence of the 
property in the goods being in Houssart 
and White was the fact of the purchase, 
under their directions, by the defendant, 
Muddoosooden Day, their banian. This 
was sworn to, and appeared also by the bill 
of lading and invoice, which were tendered 
ill evidence by the plaintiff but held not 
to be legal evidence for him. 

A verdict was given by the chief justice 
and Sir J. Franks against Muddoosooden 
Day and the sheriff, on the general issue, 
damages one rupee ; and for the sheriff on 
the plea of justification. Sir C. Ryan, hav- 
ing heard a part of the evidence only, de- 
clined giving any opinion. 

Mr. Prinsep for the plaintiff now moved, 
first, in the alternative cither to set aside 
the verdict and that a new trial might be 
had, or to increase the damages to the 
anf'bunt of injury actually proved, the de- 
murrage upon the ship for the period of 
her detention by the pilot under the requf. 
sition of the sheriff, contending, that the 
sheriff was not justified in executing se- 
qiicstration upon cargo already shipped on 
board a foreign vessel for a foreign voy- 
age; that after shipment, the property is 
for the time in the captain, and even the 
shipper himself, when he is actual owner, 
cannot demand the redelivery without ten- 
der of freight and charges, and delivery up 
of the bills of lading, if already given by 
tlie captain ; and that the creditor of (he 
sheriff cannot be in a better .situation. 
There being no proof of tender, either of 
freight or charges, the first seizure waa 
wrongful, and the sheriff, a trespasser ab 
initio. If the sheriff* was justified in en- 
tering and seizing the goods, at all events 
he had no riglit to remain in charge of 
them on board from the 3d of February 
until the 26th, but was bound to have re- 
moved them without loss of time; and the 
seizure and detention of the ship itself, for 
any other purpose than that of unshipping 
the goods, was wrongful ; such a right in 
the sheriff would put it in the power of any 
creditor, real or pretended, of any one 
shipper of any portion, however small, of 
the cargo, to detain any vessel under pro* 
cess, and either ruin the adventure or com* 

<a; 
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pel the master or owner to give a bond to 
the sherifT in the whole amount sworn to, 
and thus take upon themselves the risk of 
the value of the goods, as w'cll as the onus 
of disputing or disproving the debt or its * 
amount. Even an honest creditor might 
by sequestration on mesne process get a 
larger remedy tlian by final execution ; 
for if tlio goods sequestered were partner- 
ship property, he would, under JhcUis^ 
levy only the share of the partner subject 
to the claims and debts of the partners and 
partnership creditors : but here, even if 
Houssart and White had been shown to 
have a part interest, which they had not, 
the master and owner w'ould be liable on 
their bond of indemnity for their whole 
share, at least without reference to the part- 
nership, claims, or debts. He contended, 
that no sufficient proof had been given of 
property in Houssart and White; they 
were shown to be only agents for the ship 
and outward cargo, but there was nothing 
of proof of tlieir having any interest cither 
in the ship or cargo. The bill of lading 
and invoice, ifadmitted in evidence, would 
show the property In the consignees, and 
Houssart and White to be shippers only. 
Putting those documents out of consi- 
deration, the goods wore shown to have 
been shipped by Muddoosooden Day as 
servant of the agents of those concerned in 
the ship, who it appeared had ample funds 
in their ageiit*s hands, not only in the pro- 
ceeds of the outward cargo, but also in cre- 
dits upon Alexander and Co. No pre- 
sumption of proiKM'ty ill Houssart and Co. 
could arise under such circumstances ; 
at any rate it was a case that called for fur- 
ther evidence on the part of the defendants 
again Muddoosooden ^Day, the plaintifT in 
sequestration having neither pleaded nor 
proved any justification and real damage; 
i, e, the demurrage of the ship having been 
proved and not negatived, he was liable for 
the actual damage and not in nominal da- 
mages only, supposing him to have a right 
to sequester the goods, and to show that 
right in mitigation of damage, thougli not 
pleaded in justification, it could be no evi- 
dence in mitigation of damage for the 
seizure and detention of the ship itself, for 
that could hot have been justified under 
process of sequestration against part of the 
cargo. The learned counsel also put in 
an affidavit of the discovery of further evi- 
dence since the trial, showing indisputably, 
by the books of Muddoosooden Day him- 
self, that he had purchased the goods on 
account of the ship Ilarmoniey and not of 
Messrs. Houssart and White, and that one 
if not both the partners of the firm were 
now procurable as witnesses; and he strong- 
ly urged upon the court the difficulties in 
the proof of broperty thrown upon the 
plaintifT by the absconding of Houssart 
and Wliite, the agents of the ship, and by 
the necessary departure of the plaintiff with 


the ship and her papers on her homeward 
voyage, immediately after the commence- 
ment of the action. 

The Court, reserving the first point for 
further consideration, unanimously over- 
ruled all the other grounds of objection 
taken by the plaintilT’s counsel, holding 
that the detention by order of the master 
attendant, on the requisition of the sheriff, 
was no seizure or detention of the ship 
by the sheriff; that if the sheriff bad a 
right to enter and seize, he must have a 
right to remain in charge, and they could 
not hold he had exceeded a reasonable 
time, I)y remaining In possession from the 
5th to the of February, without re- 
moving the goods. That with regard to 
tlie property in the goods seized, although 
the evidence was unsatisfactory on both 
sides, the court had drawn its conclusion at 
trial, and would not disturb it ; and with 
regard to the new evidence, the plaintiff 
had sufficient notice of it before the trial, 
and might then have produced it. The 
court also intimated, that, with reference 
to the character of the parties, they being 
all foreigners and the ship a foreign ship, 
there was much reason to suspect that the 
shipment was a fraudulent attempt of 
Houssart and Wldte, on the eve of insol- 
vency, to abstract their funds beyond the 
reach of their creditors. 

The plaintiff*s counsel repelled the no- 
tion of fraud on the part of the owners of 
tlie Jlanmmie, and consignees, who had 
been proved to be tw'o of the principal 
houses in Bourdeaux, and persons quite 
as substantial and as much above being 
parties to such a fraud, as any person in 
court. They were creditors of Houssart 
and White to a large amount, and the 
whole of the shipment was proved to have 
been made w'ith their funds, as Muddoo- 
sooden was well aw'are, having himself re- 
ceived the proceeds of the outward cargo. 

The Court, having taken time to consi- 
der the point reserved, i. c. the right of the 
sheriir under sequestration in mesne process, 
to seize goods shipped on foreign adven- 
ture on board the vessel of a third party, 
now intimated the unanimous opinion of 
the court to be in favour of the right on 
principle, admitting that no case had been 
found to support it, and that it was not no- 
ticed in books of practice. A ship in the 
port of Calcutta must he treated as a house, 
and there was no doubt that goods could 
be seized in tiie house of another. If goods 
were exempt from process by the act of 
shipment, ships might be moored in the 
river for the sole purpose of protecting pro- 
perty from arrest. It further intimated 
that, with regard to the claim for demur- 
rage, the court were all agreed, that al- 
though the defendant Muddoosooden Day 
had not pleaded a justification, and there- 
fore there must be a verdict against him, 
he was entitled, in mitigation of damages, 
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to avail himself of any matter wliich he 
might have pleaded in justification. 

November 16. 

Hev, James Bryce^ /)./>., v Samuel 
Sniil/i . — III this case,* 3Tr. Dickens mov- 
ed, on behalf of the defendant, that tlic bill 
of costs as between party and party should 
be referred to tlic master for relaxation, on 
the grounds, that, of the demurrers to tlic 
nine pleas of justification, tlie court allowed 
all ; but Mr. Justice Ryan was of opinion, 
that the second and third should be over- 
ruled, ond tlijit in consequence of such di- 
vision on the bench, the court made a spe- 
cial order, that, with reference to those 
pleas, each party should pay their own 
costs. Mr. Dickens stated that the master 
had allowed for an office copy of the second 
and third pleas for the use of Mr. Strettel, 
the plaintif}'*s attorney, a sum which should 
clearly have been charged as costs between 
attorney and client, us by the special direc- 
tion of the court both parties had been or- 
dered to pay their own costs, at the same 
time tliat he recognized such an order by 
apportioning the costs for the briefs to the 
second and third pleas to the plaintiff, and 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, to the 
defendant. 

Mr. Clcland contended that the attorney 
was compelled to take out an office copy of 
all the pleas, as they were necessary for 
framing, not only the demurrers wdiich 
were allowed, and on which the bench 
were divided, but, from the connexion be- 
tween all the ple<as, those which the court 
were unanimous in supporting. 

The C/tuf Justice asked if the master had 
made an apportionment of the briefs. 

Mr. Dickens stated that he had, and he 
only asked for the costs of the pleas to be 
apportioned in the same way. 

The Chit^ Justice was of opinion, that 
the motion of the defendant’s counsel could 
not be granted. The objection appeared 
to be, that the master had allowed as costs 
between party and party, office copies of 
the second and third pleas of justification 
for the use of the plaintiff’s attorney, llis 
lordship stated that there was no rule in 
India counter to those at home, and the 
rule on which the court acted, ou giving 
judgment on the demurrers, was the well- 
known one, that, when there was a division 
on the bench, the court would make no 
order as to costs. In the case before the 
court, there was a difference of opinion as 
to the second and third pleas, and with re- 
ference to the others, they were allowed 
with costs. The only question was, did 
the master allow more costs than lie pro- 
perly should to the plaintiff. It had not 
been shown that he had, for it was neces- 
sary for the plaintiff’s attorney to have 
copies of all the pleas when he was de- 
murring to those which were ultimately 
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allow'ed. His lordship said that if the 
master Jiad recognized such a principle 
throughout his taxation, the division on 
the bench would not have made any ma- 
terial difference as to costs between both 
parties. 

Sir J. Franks was of the same opinion ; 
he considered that there existed so strong 
a connexion between the picas, as reiulercd 
it necessary for the plaintiff’s attorney to 
take out office copies of all. 

Sir 7i. liyan was of opinion, that the 
bill of costs should be referred to the mas- 
ter. He had apportioned the costs ou the 
briefs but bad not done so as to the pleas, 
cither of which must have been wrong, but 
he was of opinion the latter. The plain- 
tiff had taken out copies of the pleas, as 
had the defendant, so that by the present 
course he hud to pay for both parties ; but 
the court hud made a special order that each 
party should pay their own costs, so that it 
was not complying with the order of the 
court. 

The Chief Justice then suggested to INIr. 
Clcland the propriety of having the bill of 
costs referred on the part of the [ilaintifi*, 
on the grounds that the briefs should not 
have been apportioned as to the second and 
third pleas, but charged to the defendant. 

Mr. Cleland stated his desire to have it 
referred, and it was directed to be relaxed. 

Sir E» JUjtin said he did not refer it on 
such grounds, but because the master 
should have apportioned the costs on the 
copies of the second and third pleas, as he 
did the briefs, to the plaintiff. He thought 
that by the interpretation now put upon 
the rule it had become n nullity. 

The Chuf Justice did not understand the 
rule so to exist, hut that the party should 
not pay any additional costs in conse- 
quence of the division on the bench. 

The effi ct of this decision, it is underr 
stood, is to lay the bulk of the costs on the 
defentlantjCoiitrary to what was the suppos- 
ed decision of the court in Hilary Term. 

November 20 and 23. 

Bot/df Bccby and Co,, v, Stephen John 
Fuller . — This was an action brought by 
Messrs. Boyd, Beehy, and Harding, against 
Capt. Fuller, of the Fairlie, for detaining 
on board his vessel 37.5 cases of sulphuric 
acid, 20 cases of glass, 25 cases of iron 
plates, 1 1 cases of brass pumps, and ether 
articles belonging to the plaintiffs. The 
defendant pleaderl, that the goods w*cre 
shipped by James William Taylor on board 
the Fairlie to be conveyed to Calcutta, and 
there to be delivered to the plaintiffs on 
payment of freight, primage, and reward, 
amounting to Sa. Rs. 4,718, and that he 
offered tlie goods to tlie plaintiffs, but they 
refused to pay such demand, and for this 
reason he delaiiu'd them. 

Mr. Prinsep, in opening the case, stated. 
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that Captain Fuller took tbo goods on 
board the FtUrlief and signed bills of 
lading, by a special endorsement on the 
back of which, the goods were transferred 
to Messrs. Boyd, Becby and Co. Mr. 
Frinsep read the endorsement : The 

freight of the within goods is payable by 
bill on William Frinsep, esq. at sight, for 
the due payment of which the master and 
owners are to retain their lien on the said 
goods, or until their claim for freight shall 
be otherwise satisfied, but the goods to be 
delivered to the consignees, Messrs. Boyd, 
Beeby and Co., in trust for the preferable 
lien which it is acknowledged, on all hands, 
appertains to Small and Co., in security 
of the sum of j^l, 600 , and afterwards (said 
amount , being first realized on account of 
Small and Co.) on behalf of freight due to 
the master and owners of the Fairiie, to 
whom the consignees engage (as the con- 
dition of receiving possession of the goods) 
to pay over such surplus as the goods may 
yield (or Co the extent of claim for freight) 
after Small and Co's claims shall have 
been duly satisfied." From this Mr. Prin- 
sep contented, that tlic bona JUle and abso- 
lute right to the possession of the goods 
was in the plaintifTs, of course in trust for 
the lien of Messrs. Small and Co. , and if 
surplus remained to the credit of the con- 
signor, Mr. Taylor, in trust for the pay- 
ment of freight to Captain Fuller. He ad- 
mitted that the master of a ship had an un- 
doubted prior lien on all goods shipped in 
his vessel, except when that prior lien was 
waved in consequence of a special endorse- 
ment, as in the case before the court, where 
Captain Fuller waved his prior claim in 
favour of Messrs. Small and Co., and w'as 
satisfied to take his demand from the pro- 
ceeds of the goods after the demand liad 
been satisfied, and then it became an equi- 
table but not a legal lien. 

Mr. ComjiCon, for the defendant, con. 
tended for a nonsuit principally on two 
‘points : first, on account of misjoinder, 
Mr. Harding not having been a partner in 
the firm at the time tlie bill of lading was 
signed ; and secondly, that Boyd and Co. 
were merely the agents of Taylor or of 
Small and Co., and could not, therefore, 
maintain an action of trover in their own 
name. With reference to the bill of lading 
itself, Mr. Compton said that it obviously 
never could have been the intention of 
Captain Fuller to have foregone the Hen 
upon the goods which the law gave him ; 
but inasmuch as it had by the endorsement 
provided that the freight should be paid 
in a particular wtiy, by bill on Mr. W. 
Frinsep, it was the duty of those who re- 
presented the interests of Taylor, to show 
that the bill was given, for unless it were 
so sliown, the condition of the endorsement 
was not fulfilled, and the subsequent part 
of the endorsement, the delivery to Boyd, 
Beeby, and Co. was only consequential on 
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the first ; but when the clearcsi proof was 
not given that the conditions had been ful. 
filled, the court would not deprive Captain 
Fuller of the Hen which the law gave him 
upon the goods. 

Tlie Chie^ Justice stated, there was, to a 
certain extent, a difference of opinion upon 
the bench, and for this reason every facility 
would be given to the defendant, in mov- 
ing if he pleased for a new trial, but in his 
opinion there were no grounds for a non- 
suit. 

He took it first that Taylor, or Small 
and Co. or both, shipped the goods on 
board the Fairlie, and he said so, as it a]i- 
peared, that at the time Small and Co. had 
a Hen on the goods to a certain extent, and 
if he were to give the word lien its legal 
import, he would say that they had never 
given up their claim to the goods, perhaps, 
because Taylor could not pay the sum of 
^ 1 , 600 , but were still in possession. 

Secondly, that the goods were shipped 
cither at the risk of Taylor, or of Small and 
Co., or both, viewing it in the point of light 
most favourable to the defendant, of Taylor. 

Thirdly, that Taylor, or Small and Co., 
or both, appointed Boyd, Beeby, and Co. 
as their assigns or agents, to sell for Small 
and Co.'s Hen, then pay the freight, and then 
to hold the residue for tlic benefit of Tay- 
lor ; and here his lordship conceived that 
the court was bound to take notice of the 
law of merchants and the usage of this 
place, and to hold that this was a profitable 
agency, and that the i^laintiffs were inte- 
rested to the extent of commission. 

Fourtlily, that the defendant, in consi- 
deration of receiving the goods, waved his 
lien, and undertook to receive a bill on 
Mr. Frinsep, and if not honoured, to re- 
ceive payment after the demand of Small 
and Co. had been satisfied ; this was a 
waiver of his Hen ; his lordship did not 
think it was necessary for the plaintiff to 
show that the bill was given to Captain 
Fuller. 

Fifthly, During the voyage, Boyd, 
Beeby and Co., which consisted of Mr. 
Boyd and Mr. Beeby, at the time of sign- 
ing the bill of lading, took in Mr. Harding 
as a partner, and then the agency being 
profitable, and entitling them to commis- 
sion, they could maintain an action in their 
own name. 

His lordship was of opinion that by the 
words ** Boyd, Beeby and Co. or their 
assigns," it was clearly meant whoever the 
firm should consist of at the time tlie goods 
arrived ; for supposing that the plaintiffs 
ha<l before such arrival transferred their in- 
terests to any third party, it would have 
given them power to sell, giving full force 
to the word ** assigns otlierwise it would 
come to this, that the captain would not be 
liable to deliver the goods to any person, 
and it would appear rather extraordinary, 
that when they dissolved the old and form- 
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cd a ncvr partnership, Uicy could not cfTect 
sales, when, if they had merely endorsed 
the bill of lading to andtlicr, he might. 

Sir J, Franks agreed witli the chief jus- 
tice. 

Sir E, Rjfan difTered from the other 
judges : he was of opinion that the plaintiff 
should be iionsuited, first on the ground of 
misjoinder, for, on legal authorities, the 
moment the bills were signed, the posses- 
sion was vested in the consignees, subject 
to certain liabilities, Boyd, Becby and Co., 
as they then existed. The second ground 
was, that if the person, to whom (lelivery 
was ordered, was only an agent for the con- 
signor, he had no right of property, so 
c<»uld not maintain an action in his own 
name, not even though he piissed the goods 
through the custom-house in liis own 
name ; he was not liable for freight to the 
ship- master, so the ship-master cannot bo 
sued by him in his own name. Ilis lord- 
ship said that, in the case before (he court, 
there was no evidence to show that the 
plaiutifls were entitled to any profit, even 
by commission, so could not bring their 
action in their own names. 

Verdict for the plaintiff, Sa. lls. 20,000. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE TENASSEKIM PKUV1NCF.S. 

Letters from the eastward state posi- 
tively that arrangements arc in progress 
for delivering up the Teiiasscrim provinces 
to the Burmese authorities, and that it is 
expected they will he completed in five or 
six months. We have not iicard on what 
terms they are to be surrendered, or whe- 
ther any compensation will be rer|ijired ; 
but the measure itself is one which all 
must approve. The glowing descriptions 
wliich -were at one time published of the 
productiveness of those provinces, which 
the Company acquired at the close of the 
Burmese war, served for the time as a foil 
against the losses of that disastrous con- 
flict ; but, having answ'cred that purpose, 
and being found rather a burden on the 
finances of the statu than a source of reve- 
nue, they are again to be given up to their 
original owners. The golden opportunity 
of acquiring Rangoon, which would have 
proved invaluable, was then ofiered, but 
was unaccountably neglected. 

From the information we have received, 
w'e arc induced to believe that the real 
causes of the late insurrections at Tavoy 
and Mergui remain yet to be ascertained 
by the public, and possibly by the Bengal 
government. We do not consider ourselves 
at liberty at ])resent to allude more directly 
to them than by saying, that in this, as in 
most other cases, the people have been the 
victims more sinned against than sinning. 

One of our corrcKpondeots has commu- 
nicated several additional particulars re- 


spccting the fate of Oozinali, who was 
some time ago assassinated. 

Moha Menghee Oozinah was governor 
of the four provinces of MarUiban, 
Shcwgliein, Khowno, and Setang, and 
was about seventy-two years of age 
when he at last met the fate W'hicli had 
been secretly decreed for him fourteen 
months before. Tlie English government 
at Moulrnein having repeatedly sent com- 
plaints against him to the court of Ava, 
the king, anxious to maintain friendship 
and a good understanding between the 
two govermnenls, sent an order to the 
wooiighec at Uaiigooii to decapitate him. 
The woonghee, who is of a mild disposi- 
tion, and a man of great penetration, fore- 
saw the evil consecjucnce which no doubt 
would have ensued f>y sending down an 
armed force, as the xvliole of the inhabi- 
tants would have become alarmed, and 
have fled to the Shaun country. lie there- 
fore sent for Oozinah to come to Rangoon, 
and intended there to get rid of him 
quietly. After a lapse of several months, 
became, attended by upwards of 1,. 500 men, 
all completely armed and disciplined in 
the ELiroj>oan manner. Here, again, xvas 
another obstacle, — they were not aware 
how his troops were aflectcd towards him, 
an<l, to spare the eflusion of blood, he was 
ailoxved to depart. 

The collector of land revenue, who was 
next in rank to Oozinah, xvas sent to Ava, 
and another sent down in his place, pur- 
posely to execute the decree upon Oozinali, 
He was known to the court as being a 
determined and reckless assassin, and one 
who w'ould, at all hazards of his life, per- 
form his mission. When he arrived in 
Rangoon, the viceroy, or woonghee, se- 
cretly sent with him one of his bravadoes, 
to assist him in the business. They re- 
mained with Oozinah a considerable time ; 
paid him the same attention and respect 
that they would have paid to the ktiig; 
and got so much into his good graces, that 
they had free access to his private sleeping 
apartment, without attendants, at any hour 
they choose. Having satisBcd themselves 
that his followers were not w'ell -disposed 
towards him, early one morning they both 
entered his apartment, where he was lying 
on his couch. They told him to get up, 
for that they had very important despatches 
from the king; and while he was stooping 
his head to wash his face, at one stroke one 
of them severed his head from the body. 
Messengers w'crc sent out all round the 
country, to inform the inhabitants of the 
circumstance, and to prevent them from 
being alarmed. His body was aflixed to 
a cross, with the follow'ing inscription :-i-. 

** l^icd by order of the king, for using 
endeavours to make enemies against the 
country.** 

The collector of land revenue, who was 
recalled to Ava, has been appointed in 
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Oozinab'a place, and has arrived in Ran- 
goon. Gaz.f Nov, 16. 

RENT-rREB LARDS. 

It will be in the remembrance of the 
reader, that we mentioned on a former 
occasion the petition whicli many of the 
natives of the country had agreed to pre- 
sent to Government, in the hope of liaving 
the 3d Regulation of 1828 rescinded.* 

It was the hope of tliose who presented 
the petition, that it would not be in vain ; 
but that hope has vanished. The lliglit 
Honourable the Governor- General, banish- 
ing from his mind all pity for the poor 
Brahmuns and others, has given this reply 
to the petition,— -that he sees no reason for 
repealing the Regulation. On hearing of 
this reply, we hesitated about publisliing 
it in the C^undrikra, because it was so 
inauspicious. Bvery one knows that the 
petition has been presented. It was the 
general hope that it would he successful ; 
it has been unsuccessful. To publish our 
failure would be, as we say in common 
speech, to break a vessel containing barley 
meal, by which all the grains in it would 
be scattered. Be that as it may, it is our 
duty to publish that which is unpleasant as 
well as that which is agreeable * for does 
not a man mention to his friend that which 
gives him the most intense sorrow? It 
must be told ; but we publish it as most 
distressing intelligence. 

In reference to these rent-free lands, wo 
hear that the petitioners Intend to appeal 
the matter to the British parliament. But 
this reference to parliament will resemble 
the practice of physic. Wiien a beloved 
boy in a family, or one who is its main 
support, falls ill, the physicians, after 
many efforts, order him to the Ganges, 
but with faint hopes. The family, hearing 
this order, burst out into tears, which they 
cannot restrain. In this emergency, some 
friend says. What occasion is there for all 
this distress? Wc have sent for an English 
doctor; when he arrives, the patient will 
certainly revive. As the minds of the 
family are relieved by such hopes, so are 
tlie minds of the petitioners soothed by 
this appeal to parliament, llie doctor 
comes; he is a great physician; he is 
almost invariably siiccessl'ul ; but many 
also die under his band. So the inter, 
ference of parliament does sometimes 
bring relief to the subject ; but the appeal 
may not succeed, for the natives of this 
country have no connexions or relatives 
in parliaaient to struggle for their cause. 
If you ny, there will be no need for any 
great exertion ;«dthe petition will fully 
explain the whole question ; — the judges 
are fikipartial they will decide according 
to justice. This is true, to be sure, but we 
have no such good fortune. The Governor 
General) who is undoubtedly cumpxssion- 
* See VoL i. N.9. As. Intel, p. 2(0. • 
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ate, has given such a reply to our petition, 
as shews the strength of our evil destiny. 
If good fortune had fallen to our lot, he 
would certainly have examined into the 
reasons for repealing iL-,-^Sumachar Clivn- 
drika. 

THE IRDIGO CROP, 

A considerable proportion of this year’s 
produce of indigo has reached the market, 
and more is daily arriving, but scarcely 
any sales have taken jilace, although at- 
tempts have been made to ascertain the 
feelings of intending purchasers. All are 
waiting with anxiety to learn the result of 
the London July sales, of which, we trust, 
the next vessel will inform ns. The secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade has invited 
proposals tendering for sale to tlic Hon. 
Company indigo of the growth of the 
present year; and as it W'as before doubt- 
ful whether they would come into the 
market this season, their appearance in it 
W'ill have the effect of raising prices, and 
infusing increased activity into indigo 
transactions,— Yuf/. Getz., Nov. 16. 

GUIF.VANC’ES FROM ENGLISH LAW'. 

A fearful tax on the native community, 
is the length of time they are detained 
before the grand and petty juries, which 
sometimes, wc hear, is as long as a month 
or six weeks. The nature of the recogni- 
zance they enter info, is to appear the first 
day the court oiiens, and to attend from 
day to day, until they have permission to 
leave the court. How is it possible, there- 
fore, for a poor creature who obtains his 
livelihood by bis daily labour, to exist 
under such eircumstabces ? He, of course, 
dreads being made a w’itness in any case 
likely to come before the supreme court ; 
and from Ibis cause, more tlian from any 
other, do we confidently assert, arises the 
unwillingness of natives to come forward 
and give information regarding crimes and 
offences. Wc think that some arrange- 
ments might easily be made, in concert 
w'ith the judges of the Supreme Court, 
for remedying this crying evil. 

Another grievance, is the case with 
which writs of capias are obtained. I bis 
is, we know, a source of great-oppression 
both to the inhabitants of the city and to 
those of the interior. We have heard of a 
case that has lately occurred in which a 
most respectable native merchant, one w'ho 
had never been in Calcutta in his life, 
who knows no more of English law and 
English customs than a child unborn, has 
been actually brought down, under a writ 
of capias, all the way from Benares, on an 
alleged dclit, which he denies, simply be- 
cause this individual has a house of busi- 
ness in this city. Now, we ask, is not 
this a matter that requires some remedy— 
Is it just? Is it proper? Is it creditable 
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to our Institutions} Is it creditable to the 
British name ana character that these 
things should be permitted to pass without 
comment — without remedy? It is not 
suflicient that a plaiiitifl should merely 
swear that a certain sum of money is due 
to him, and that his attorney should say 
tliat he believes the debt to be a good one. 
In all cases, the plaiiititr should he re- 
cjulred to state positively whether the 
defendant resides in Calcutta, and if not, 
more particular inquiry should be made 
into the case; and if, after all, it does 
ajipear, that the plaintilF has a prinia facie 
case against the defendant, the writ should 
be sent to the magistrate of the district 
to be executed, with spec! lie instructions 
whether bail was to be taken or not ; and 
before a poor creature is incarcerated in 
the Calcutta gaol, he sliould be examined 
by someone, and his examination, if any 
fraud or extortion is alleged, be suiimitled 
to tlie judges of the Court. — Jlcralci, 
2S"bi». 24. 


STKKF.T NUISAKCES. 

We would fain call the attention of the 
magistrates to the noisy state of the streets 
of Calcutta at night — at least, of some of 
them. We have now been for several 
years resident here, and can aver that, 
within our experience, a more noisy city, 
in the night time, we do not know. We 
W'ould by no means trench unnecessarily 
upon the harmless freedom of those who 
may happen to be walking the streets at 
seasonable hours. As in religious policy, 
however, toleration should end where crime 
begins; so in civic policy, where wanton 
annoyance begins, impunity should termi- 
nate. Up to ten or eleven o'clock at night 
there may be no occasion to be very scru- 
pulous about street noises. In a country 
like this, however, where repose after the 
fatigues of the day is so vitally necessary, 
we do not think it beneath notice, that 
tranquillity should be secured tlirbugliout 
the streets. Often at midnight, even, 
groups of natives, cliiedy scyccs and bear- 
ers, we imagine, may be heard chattering, 
scolding, or singing loudly in the streets. 
In England, it is reckoned a misde- 
meanor to make wanton noises in the 
streets at night; and here we conceive that 
the necessity for similar strictness is equally 
great. It was only two or three nights 
ago, that, about two o'clock in the morn- 
ing. several sailors created a disturbance 
ill the street, which they paraded with 
banners flying and music playing, un- 
checked and unquestioned, at least so far 
as we arc aware of, fur we heard them and 
saw them upwards of twenty minutes. 
Surely, to remedy such an evil, requires 
only to have it pointed ouU-^Cal, Gov, 
Gaz,f Nov, 16, 


GRATITUDE OP A NATIVE. 

The following communication, referring 
probably to an appeal before the Privy 
Council, is inserted in a Calcutta paper. 
We give it verhulim ei literatim. It is 
addressed to the Editor. 

«* Sir : —You will greatly oblige tlio 
writer of the follov.dng lines, by giving a 
place ill one of your very dilTusive and 
liighly valuable culiitnns, os it is intended 
both to acknowledge the kindness of a 
gentleman in England, whose name is 
inentioiied there, in performing an oflice 
for him at the House of Parliament, which 
was trusted to his management and discre- 
tion ; and also that many may derive much 
benelit in imitating his good example. 

“ Ally ITkbur Khan, the present moo- 
tee ully (churchwarden) of liouglily Im- 
maumbarree, having appointed Geo.Ward, 
Esq., with £200, as a defender in the 
House of Parliament, for the cause of the 
late ITajec JMowson, respondent, and Bun- 
dei Ully, appellant, for the endowment of 
the zillali of Sydporc in the district of 
Jessore and Ilotighly Iinmaumbarree| 
and which the Honourable House has de^ 
cided in the flivour of the said respondent, 
Ilajec jMowson. The strictly honest and 
noblc>niiruled genilenian above-mentioned, 
after defraying all the expenses of the 
aftairs, has very kindly returned from the 
Jt200 tlie sum of Sa. Rs. 17(X), Bengal 
current money, to the mootee ully. Ally 
Ukbur Khan, which he received botli w'itli 
surprise and gratitude, and for which ho 
feels highly obliged to him." 

« A.U.K." 

Iloughly Immaumbarree." 

St’ORPlONS. 

Dr. Robert Tytler, in a letter published 
in the Jo/rn JJuH, says : — 

** Jn no part of India in which I have 
been stationed, have I observed such num- 
bers of scorpions as in Gorruck])orc. By 
those reptiles every house, in a more or 
less degree, is infested ; and they appear 
of two kinds, one a large blue species, iii 
colour very nearly resembling the hue of 
the lobster; and the other posesssing a 
dirty brown colour, approaching black. I 
lately caused a scorpion of the former de- 
scription to undergo the experiment to 
which insects of another class arc said to 
have been subjected by the late President 
of the Royal Society, but with no better 
success, tlie hot water producing no im- 
pression whatever upon the shelly covering 
of the animal. Some daubt lias existed 
respecting the particular mode in which 
the venom is ejected into the wound pro- 
duced by the scorpion's sting. A friend 
and myself have recently made some ob- 
servations, with tlie view' of determining 
this fact ; and it appears, that the discovery 
of Lewculioek, of the poison flowing from 
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two orifices placed, one on each side, near 
the apex of the sting, is perfectly accurate. 
tVith a good magnifying power, those 
minute openings are distinctly visible, and 
seen situated in such a manner as to give 
forth the venom freely, after the wound 
has been inflicted by the sting, the extreme 
point of which is as hard and sharp as a 
fine needle. Several examples of accidents 
from the scorpion's sting have come under 
my observation at this place, but, although 
in the first instance attended wdth a severe 
pain, serious effects have not followed in 
any one case ; the pain having been easily 
subdued by means of the application of a 
small quantity of bruised onions, or am* 
monia.** 

nWARKANATH MITTER, 

Dwarkanath Mitter, the associate of 
najkissore Dutt in his extensive forgeries, 
was arrested at Midnapore, and conveyed 
to the police-office under a strong escort. 
The pursuit of this ofiender led to the 
q^ture of a native in his stead, who had 
li«cently become a sanyasi, or ascetic, and 
to the restoration of the sanyasi to the 
world. The following is the account of 
the affair given in a native, paper 
. « We understand that Petumber Ghosc, 
son-in-law of Gourhurri Dutt, on account 
of some dispute with his brother, was 
highly disgusted, and forsook the family 
and went down to Aklira, near Budge- 
Budge, where he joined an assembly of 
sunyasees : he changed his dress and mode 
of living, daubed ashe^ on his body, and 
dressed himself in dyed red cloth, and 
lived as a perfect sanyasee, or religious 
mendicant. The notice of Dwarkanath 
Mitter being concerned in the late forgery 
business, and the offer of a reward of five 
thousand rupees for bis apprehension, 
being ^picked up by certain persons, who 
bad ascertained that a counterfeit sanya- 
see was living in Aklira, took him to be 
Dwarkanath Mitter, and in expectation of 
obtaining the offered reward, gave in- 
formation to the magistrate, and got a 
bench warrant issued for his apprehension. 
They, took the officers of the police, and 
proceeded to the place of the sanyasee, 
where they seized Petumber Ghose, tho 
son-in-law of Gourhurri Dutt, instead of 
that of Riijkisser Dutt ; and on the night 
of nth Bliadra he was brought before one 
of the magistrates, questioned regarding 
his name and situation, &c., and the man 
stated that he was not Dwarkanath Mitter, 
the son* in-law of llajkisser Dutt; and he 
requested that the fact might be ascer- 
tained by the persons with whom he was 
acquainted. The -magistrate smiled, and 
accordingly investigated into the matter, 
and found his statement to be correct. 
Next day he was brought into the police, 
and was delivered over to his brother : the 
poor sircars, who were induced by the* ex- 


pectation of obtaining the reward, W'cre 
liiglily disappointed, and, through shame, 
went away. We arc, however, glad that, 
through these sircars, Petumber changed 
the state of sanyasee, and returned as a 
housekeeper." 

FEROCITY OP AN ATXIGATOR. 

On Tuesday, an officer of a ship, in 
pulling up the creek (Diamond Harbour), 
was witness to a most extraordinary proof 
of the ferocity of an alligator. A bullock 
was grazing near the bank of the nullah, 
when suddenly a large alligator darted out 
of the creek, seized it, dragged it into the 
water, and carried it down. In about a 
minute the paunch of the poor animal was 
floating upon the surface. The alligator 
appeared to be twenty.fivc or thirty feet 
long.— Chron, Sept, 5, 

‘■“^THE SOONDEKBUNS. 

Tlie conditions under which the jungle- 
tenures, in the Soonderbuns, are to be held 
(in the measure now in progress to render 
those wastes productive), are staled to be 
as follows 

The lands are to be held rent-free for 
a period of twenty years, and after that a 
progressive jumvna, similar to the one 
now in force, will be levied from them ; 
tfiz. 21st year, 2as. perbega; 22d, 4as. ; 
23d, Gas. ; 24tlH Bas., which is the maxi- 
mum ; and a deduction -of thirty per cent, 
is to he made from tliat, as mnlikana to the 
proprietor. Instead of demanding, as 
security for the fulfilment of the contract, 
or future payment of rents, a deposit of 
Company's pai|^r or other property, to a 
large amount, ^is^leift tO. the discretion of 
the revenue auw^tu^^ exact security or 
not, according:^;^ and respec- 
tability of the ' 

THE 60y^^Q1Ua£NERAL*S TOUR. 

The official notice has ap- 

pitared ;-r’ 

The Govemi^.general, during his in. 
tended jouirti^t^rough tlic provinces, will 
give ^ydiencea -''to native gentlemen and 
to natives of respectability who may wish 
Applications may be made 
^ private or military sccre- 

whom communications on the 
subj^ts enumerated in the notice pub- 
iislicd on the 2.3d of February last may 
continue to be addressed." 

CONDUCT OP A NATIVE. 

We learn that two ladies, returning 
home on Saturday night, were furiously 
attacked by a number of people who came 
out of a baboo's house on the north side 
of Tultullah Bazar Street, and who at- 
tempted to take them forcibly out of their 
palankeen into the house. This, of course, 
was resisted both by the ladies and by a 
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gentleman who was in compapy with 
them; but part of the palankeen was 
broken in the scuflBe, and the ruffians only 
desisted on seeing persons coming from a 
house in the neighbourhood which the 
ladies hod just left. It is said that the 
same baboo 1ms frequently committed simi. 
lar acts of violence, and that he has suc- 
ceeded in carrying females into his house; 
but as his conduct, in- this instance, has 
been submitted to the police, it is to be 
hoped that justice will at length overtake 
him.— -/nd* Cos., Kov, 12. 

RKtlGIOUS CONITENTIOXS AT tUCKKOlV. 

In a letter from Lucknow, dated the 
loth of Riihi-oss-sani, it fa stated, that tlie 
cause of the late disturbance was owing to 
personal enmity between Dencour, a royal 
hurcara employed in the residency, and 
Aludara, superintendent of the poultry of 
pigeons, in the service of Mulleke Ze^ 
mani. These persons have been at vari. 
ance for some months past. Mudara used 
to resort to a housO on the back of tlie 
tank called Kichooah, which he called a 
miisjud, 4uid took his friends and held a 
meeting iliere in the evening. Ramprasad, 
a Brahman, lived in the temple of Siva 
belonging to Ram Nath, and near it, and 
disputes oRcn ensued between him and 
the companions of Mudara. 

On the (ith of the above month, the 
Musulmans entered into the place of 
llamprasad, and took away whatever they 
found there. The Brahman fled, and 
went also to Dencour, and informed him 
what had happened to him. Dencour sent 
him away with consolatory words. Mu- 
dara, the next moriylhg, gave in a report 
that Ramprasad, at t^mMgation of Den- 
cour, had a pigV|w^^$y certain pasu, 
and sprinkled musjud, 

and the killed thrown into a 

pot, and kept tbo p^ce, and 

that he concealed bi&sclf Somewhere. In 
consequence of this, Denoour was eum- 
tnooed to appear, and repre^nted that 
somebody had killed! a ben and. threw the 
same into the musjud, .Ini^ pot ,a pig. 
Orders were given that two trodpers sliould 
go with Dencour to the -spot, apd to 
ascertain and report ilie facts. Tbe.jtroop.. 
ers proceeded to the place, and ascer|iiijpjW - 
tJiat BItoIanath, the brother of 
was sitting in the temple of Sivi^^lldth 
fifteen armed men, and the door of the 
temple was shut, while a nuujbcr of Mus- 
sulmans were surrounding the temple. 
Dencour got the door opened, upon which 
every one retired, leaving their spears, 
excepting Bholanatli, who is said to have 
been there with a view to settle the dis- 
pute. The Musulman and troopers went 
in and saw the weapons, and were asto. 
nished, and one of them fired a musket 
upon Bholannth, and he instantly fell 
down, while another directed their swords 
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upon him, and then dragged away the 
dead body, W'hich they threw into a tank. 
Other hurcuras asserted that a pig^ had 
been killed, and thrown into the musjud. 

liis Majesty sent a message by jaflfer 
AH Khan to the acting Resident, that the 
Hindus were very insolent, and that his 
Majesty wislied, to punisli the oflfenriers ; 
an answer to which was received from the 
acting Resident, saying, that his Majesty 
had sole authority over his subjects ; upon 
ubicb, orders w'cre issued to apprehend 
the offender, and set a guard over his 
house.— Paper. 

improvements . 

The following sentiments arc expressed 
In the ChuntlrUkOf a native paper: — 

The city of Calcutta is gradually in«. 
creasing in sisc, by which its residents and 
visitors are subjected to a proportionate 
degree of convenience and comfort. The 
Comforts have been increased by new roads 
and tanks ; by the Strand ghats ; by the 
facilities for burning tlic dead ; by con- 
trivances to allay the dust ; by the appoini- 
ment of tbe Police Committee, and of 
native juries. These are the acts of govern* 
ment ; but the remedies against disease 
remain withoiit improvement. The Native 
Hospital, and that at Cumnhalta, possess 
no conveniences suited to the prejudices of 
the natives. Tlic Native Hospital is at 
Chandnee-clioke, in tlie Riiropean part of 
the town, and its arrangements prevent 
men of caste and respectability from avail- 
ing themselves of it ; its benefits are thcre- 
Ibre confined to the bbcestces and tnusal- 
ciiees of gentlemen, and to those who are 
brought tliither by the police. In the 
hospital at Guranhatta there is. a £u- 
ropMn physician : but his deficiencies, and 
tlie strange rules of the asylum, destroy 
its utility. Every one knows that this 
city contains thousands of poor strangen^ 
of all ranks, without wealth, connexions, 
or iViends, who, when afflicted with 
disease, fly from tbe city, and, receiving 
medicine and the prescribe regimen else- 
where, recover ; but some die on tbe road, 
and many perish for want of two pice- 
worth of medicine. Tliose who live from 
band to mouth cannot obtain proper food 
or medicine, and for them there is no 
relief. Tliose who have ,no attendance, 
and no means of obtaining medicine, 
perish, of course, by hundreds in the city. 

We hear that the governors of the Hin- 
doo College propose to establish a li08<^ 
pital in its vicinity, the expense of which 
will be partly defrayed from the funds 
received for the instruction of students. 
English medicines will be obtained from 
the Company's dispensary, and other me- 
dicines will be prepared on the spot. Die 
riGh,..the liberal, the compassionate in tliis 
city, will be able to raise something by 
way of subscription for it. Sliould the 

(B) 
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plan be carried into elTecty the control 
of the institution will lie divided between 
English and Native gentlemen, and the 
niemcal students of the College will per- 
form its duties, under the instruction of 
sbilful physicians. Hindoo and Brahmun 
attendants will be appointed, whereby men 
of rank and respectability will be enabled 
to resort to it for medicine and proper 
food, and thus save their lives. The prac- 
tice of English pliysicians, which is now 
held in such high repute, will thus be 
imparted to students, and widely diffused 
over the country. 

ATTEMPT TO DESTROY THE ANH.** 

Letters from the commander of the ship 
Ann to the owners here, of date 24th inst., 
mention that an attempt had been made to 
set fire to that vessel. On the 23d instant 
the ship anchored at Mud Point, prepara- 
tory to crossing over to Kedgeree in the 
morning. At a quarter past midnight, the 
captain was informed that the ship was on 
fire below forward. Water was immedi- 
ately got down, and, by the united exer- 
tions of Mr. Miller, the chief officer, the 
fire was soon extinguished. Upon exa- 
mination, a piece of new coir nipper was 
found prepared with some brimstone, and 
by some means thrust through the gun- 
room gratings near to some jars of paint 
oil and carboys of spirits of turpentine, 
three of which it had burnt tlie wicker 
basket-work to ashes, but happily without 
communicating to the liquid ; had it done 
so, no exertions could have saved the ship, 
and lives must have been lost. It seems 
difficult to state any cause for this villain- 
ous attempt to destroy the ship, except 
from the old one of the crew finishing the 
voyage. — Cal. John BtUlf Nov, 27. 

CULTIVATION OF JNDXGO. 

In the Reports of the late Meetings of 
the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
■bme interesting speculations respecting' 
the present condition and prospects of the 
indigo trade have been submitted to the 
public. Few subjects are of more impor- 
tance to this country, and we shall be glad 
if the papers, of which abstracts have bMii 
published, should have the efiect of leadln|p. 
to a more thorough investigation of tt|e.. 
uestions which they have brought undoir 
iscussion. 

Tlie first of these questions is. Whether 
all the lands of the first quality adapted to 
die production of indigo have been brought 
under cultivation? In looking at the 
opposite opinions that are entertained on 
this point, we find little beyond the autho- 
rity of names adduced in their support; 
names, certainly, of gentlemen whose au- 
thority woidd stand high, if authority were 
of any use in the determination of such 
an inquiry. There is, however, ono fact 


stated, which, although it has not been 
employed for that purpose, appears quite 
decisive in favour of those who contend 
that all the best lands applicable to indigo 
purposes have been long since occupied. 
The fact to which vre refer is, that the 
cultivation of indigo **lias raised the value 
of the lands in the districts where it is 
cultivated at least one hundred per cent.** 
Now, ^hether, with Mr. Ricardo, it be 
maintained that rent is paid on good land 
because inferior land is taken into cultiva- 
tion, or, with his opponents, that inferior 
lands are cultivated with profit because the 
best lands are encumbered with rent, in 
either case the payment of rent on the 
best lands is a proof that inferior lands 
have been taken into cultivation ; and in 
the present case the amount of increase in 
the value of land shows the extent to 
which, in tlic progress of indigo cultiva- 
tion, recourse has been had to lands of 
second and third quality. It is impossi- 
ble, according to any theory of rent, that 
lands should have increased so much in 
value, while there still remained, as has 
been asserted, abundance Of new and more 
productive land applicable to the cultiva- 
tion of indigo ! that increase proves that 
the best lands must have been appropriated 
at an early period of cultivation, and that, 
with the rise in the value of land, the 
application of capital to lands of inferior 
quality must have been constantly pro- 
gressive. Tlie^ccuracy of this conclusion 
may be ascertained by another test, viz. 
the relative prices of the same qualities of 
indigo at succOfisivc periods. If the opi- 
nion wc suppsitt is correct, then the prices 
of indigo, of j|ie same quality must have 
increased in g proportion approximating 
to the increase in the value of land and in 
the price nf indigo, this increase being in 
fact the retit, in the economical sense of 
the term, accrixing to the owners of the 
best lands^ fitim the necessity tliat has 
been fblt of taking inferior lands into cul- 
rivation; or, in another view, the rent 
with which the best lands are burdened in 
consequence of that necessity. We have 
not idle means of making the necessary 
references to the indigo sales of different 
and distant dates, to ascertain whether the 
yiew we have given will stand the appli- 
rjciidon of tills test; and we can therefore 
mt present only say, that, judging d priori, 
we should expect the increase in the price 
of indigo to correspond with the increase 
in the value of lands, making, of course, 
the requisite allowance for disturbing 
causes, tending either to accelerate or re- 
tard the rates of increase. The opinion, 
however, which we advocate, seems to 
admit of still more direct and immediate 
proof in the very existence of different 
qualities of indigo. What inducement can 
Uiere be to apply capital to the production 
of inferior indigoi if land capable of pro- 
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clucing the best indigo were still obtain- 
able? It is only the occupation or ex- 
haustion of all the lands adapted to the 
production of the best indigo, that could 
lead to the employment of capital on 
lands incapable of producing any thing 
better than indigo of an inferior descrip, 
tion ; and we shall accordingly find, that 
the value of indigo lands in Oude is much 
less than tljat of indigo land in Jessore, 
some of the former probably paymg no 
rent at all, but only enabling the capitalist 
to realize the bare profits of stock, without 
which no lands would be cultivated for 
the production of indigo or any other 
purpose. We may add, that, according to 
this view, the value of indigo lands in 
Jessore should bear nearly the same pro. 
portion to the value of indigo lands in 
Oude, which the price of Jessore indigo 
bears to the price of Oude indigo. It 
remains for those who possess the ncces. 
sary information to say whether this pro- 
portion exists. 

The second question that has been 
started is. Whether in this branch of in. 
dustry there is over-production? We do 
not consider that this is a question of very 
great importance; for, in an article like 
indigo, which enjoys no monopoly, and is 
not protected by high duties against fo- 
reign competition, over-production, if it 
exist, will be its own cure. It may be 
safely left to indigo planters and .their 
supporters to guard against such an evil, 
ever watchful as they must be of fluctua. 
tions of the market, the increase or dim!, 
nution of consumption, the quantity of 
stocks on hand, and the extent of foreign 
competition. Still, if, as we have attempt- 
ed to show, besides all the best lands, 
much inferior land has been taken into 
cultivation, it follows that, if there is no 
over-production, there is at least a power- 
ful tendency to it, and we cannot perceive 
how this inference can be denied by those 
who admit the fact of tlie great extension 
of cultivation. It is scarcely possible that 
it should have been otherwise; for what 
opportunity have capitalists had for safely 
and profitably investing their fundt^ ex- 
cept in indigo? How could they other- 
wise gratify that never-ceasing desire for 
accumulation, which is the grand; source 
both of national and individual wealth? 
In no other w'ay ; and we do not therefore 
wonder that nearly the whole disposable 
capital of the country has been drawn into 
this channel. There has, in consequence, 
been a great increase of production ; and 
if there has been no over-production, we 
can ascribe it only to the great correspond- 
ing and continued increase of consump- 
tion. Indigo planters and indigo agents 
certainly do not appear to us to have ex- 
ercised any. peculiar forbearance in limit- 
ing cultivation to the demand. They have 
done what all others would have doue in 


aimiliir circumstances— they have em- 
ployed their capital in almost the only 
advantageous way that presented itself; 
they have taken the highest prices they 
could get, and high prices have had the* 
indisputable effect of stimulating to in- 
creased production. If this has not gone 
too far, still, without reference to foreign 
competition, we cannot but consider that 
all the danger is on the side of over- 
production. 

This conclusion is con6rmcd by the 
consideration of the third question which 
has been agitated relating to this subject, 
iHz, Whether there is any real danger from 
the competition of foreign indigos ? This 
is a question which appears to deserve 
more thurough investigation than it has 
yet received. We are not in possession of 
all the facts necessary to enable us to form 
a very confident opinion ; but the informa, 
tion within our reach contributes to esta- 
blish, that the production and consump- 
tion of Guatemala, Caraccas, and other 
indigos are steadily advancing, and that 
these descriptions of the dye arc able to 
maintain their ground in the market solely 
In consequence of the high prices of Ben- 
gal indigo. If these statements should 
be supported by further inquiry and expe- 
rience, the inference to which they point 
is very obvious. Bengal indigo is unri- 
valled for the excellence of its quality; 
and to secure to it a virtual monopoly of 
the markets of the world, it is only neces- 
sary that the price should, if possible, be 
kept within that limit which, if exceeded, 
has the effect of forcing the production of 
indigo in other countries, and of leading 
consumers to be satisfied with inferior 
qualities. This imporUint object, we are 
of opinion, may be effected without lessen- 
ing the present rate of profit. If capital 
were gradually withdrawn from the pro- 
duction of the inferior sorts of indigo, it 
might be advantageously employed in ex- 
tending the production of sugar and other 
staples, and the almost certain effect would 
be, a reduction in the value of indigo 
lands. This, with the improvements which, 
it is to be hoped, will be made in the 
economy of management, would lessen the 
cost of production, and enable the manu- 
facturer to sell the finer sorts at such rates 
as would exclude the foreign indigos from 
the market. Such appears to us the true 
policy of indigo capitalists in this country; 
and involving, as it does, our most im- 
portant commercial interests, we solicit to 
it tlie renewed attention of tliose whose 
practical and theoretic knowledge will 
enable tliem to correct the errors into 
which we may have fallen. In the expo- 
siUon of our views, we have been influ- 
enced by no other considerations than what 
appear to us the sound principles of eco- 
nomical science, and the true interests of 
die country.— Znd« Gas., 5. 
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' Some difficulties have. It appears, been 
started aeaintt the regulation, recently re- 
commended for the protection of the indigo 
planters. 

By the existing regulations, the Handing 
crop of indigo is in a great measure secured 
to the party advancing funds for its growth j 
but by a singular omission, no remedy was 
granted to insure the planter’s object at an 
earlier but not less important stage of the 
business, tdz, the ploughing and sowing of 
the land. The ryot engages for a certain 
sum to appropriate so many begas to the 
cuUivaiioti of indigo, and the produce is to 
be given to the planter at so many bundles 
per rupee. It is well known, that unless 
advantage be taken of the rains in the 
spring, the season must be inevitably lost, 
and yet it was intimated by some of the 
local authorities to the ryots, that they were 
not legally bound to prepare or sow the 
land pledged by them for a valuable con- 
sideration for that purpose: and all tlie 
planter could or would be able to do, was 
to prosecute for the advance, with interest. 
There really seems something so monstrous 
ill such a view of the relative obligations 
of the planter and ryot, that the only won- 
der is, not that there have been disturb- 
ances about the cultivation of tlie lands en- 
gaged, but that they have not been increased 
an hundred-fold. 

It never can be argued that a planter 
goes Into the Mofussil in the capacity of a 
shroiT, to lend money to the cultivators of 
the soil, else why tlie enormous price paid 
for the good-will of faetories, and the sums 
expended in Isarahs? Indeed, it Is well 
known, and is recognised by Uie preamble 
to Regulation VI. of in523,that the inten- 
tions of both parties are, that the land shall 
be cultivated and the produce accounted 
for to the planter, who is also at the ex- 
pense of purchasing the seed, which will 
not keep ; and it is a gross violation of fdi 
justice and equity to allow one party to be?^. 
nefit by his own fraud. The motive whick / 
influences a ryot to a breach of hisenga^^^' 
jnent is generally to be found in Uie in- 
ducement offered in the shape of a bribe, 
or an advance for the ensuing year, ^rompn 
hostile zemindar having factoriecl'flK^o 
neighbourhood, or connected with 
lice or omlah of the district. 

The new regulation was intended to 
protect the planter from the moment of the 
engagement being made, and not to leave 
him at the mercy of a rival and envious 
neighbour. The moment of sowing lost, 
the season is destroyed, and the difficulty 
and expense of recovering the advances 
made to the ryot, leads to the ruin of the 
concern. A very fatal change will take 
place throughout tho country if the recom- 
mended protection be not affbrded ; for it 
has become in Jessore and in the neigh- 
bourhood, a subject on which the attention 


of all the parties is intensely fixed.— 2k*iig. 
Cfiron* 12 . 

CHAVOX OF MAKMERS AMONGST THE 
NATIVES. 

Tlie following remarks were made by a 
(native) correspondent of the Chandrikop 
who signs himself An enemy to for- 
saking the language,” on the changes in 
native manners Many of the natives 
of Calcutta who are acquainted with tlie 
Bnglish riiastrus, have changed and are 
changing their dress, thek manners and 
customs. But is this change of habits ad- 
visable, and likely to be auspicious or not ? 
Ike fruit which Ims already resulted from 
the change, every one can perceive ; what 
new changes may await us, time only can 
disclose. It is most astonishing to per- 
ceive how the English language is supers 
seding the native tongue. Many English- 
men are acquainted with Persian, Bengalee, 
and Arabic ; but they always employ their 
own mother tongue when they write to 
each other; this rule also prevails among 
other nations. I have however felt much 
surprise at the efforts made to introduce a 
new custom bare. If any of your innu- 
merable subscribers will explain to me the 
object and the advantages of this new cus- 
tom, I shall consider myself obliged to 
him. The men I allude to use only the 
initials of their names. Thus, when they 
have occasion . to write Ram ^pal Roy, 
they write B. Roy. I cannot understand 
the contraction. In English, there is the 
name and the family title. Thus, in the 
case of J. J. ^ird, there are several names, 
such as John, James, Joseph ; there is also 
a list of su^ names. Bird is the family 
name, and tli| wife is therefore called Mrs. 
Bird. 9ut Men the native uses only the 
letter R, bow can 1 know that k signifies 
Ram Ropal ? for many other names, such 
as Rarokanee, Ramnautfa, &c. begin with 
• ^e same initial. Now, should the name 
jiif this ll. Roy’s trlff^ be Krishnupriya, 
: ^wJs It to be written ? Again, he who 
Js called Krisbno Chundru Bundopadhya, 
Urrites^, Banneijee; what is the mean- 
ing of this ^ BannajeeV It is, appa- 
rently a on ttie word, which tlie Eng- 
lish have created out of the native word 
Buroqjya, Banneijee would mean an ex- 
cellent monkey.” 


inflalira0» 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INDIANS. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
at a public meeting, convened on the. 26th 
October 1829, of the descendants of Eu- 
ropeans, and some of their European 
friends. 

That an association be formed, with a 
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view to the improvement of the present 
state and condition in life of the descend- 
ants of Europeans, and that it be deno- 
minated Tlie Madras Philanthropic As- 
sociation.** 

That, whilst attention to agricultural 
piursuits sdiall form a prominent feature in 
the objects contemplated by the association, 
such arts and trades shall be immediately 
introduced as are calculated to furnish 
employment to the indigent classes of the 
descendants of Europeans, and such of 
them as are at present unemployed, and 
that measures be early adopted to procure 
suitable machinery, tools, and implements, 
for the permanent establishment of such 
manufactures as may be advantageously 
patronized by this association. 

That, so soon as the association shall 
have realized funds adequate to the pur- 
pose, it shall dispense a maintenance to the 
families of the deceased contributors, and 
provide for the attainment of an enlarged 
and liberal education for the descendants 
of Europeairs. 

Tliat all persons contributing a donation 
equal to one day’s pay per month, for the 
first year, or a donation of 100 rupees at 
the commencement, and an annual sub- 
scription of twelve rupees or upwards, 
shall be members of the association, and 
entitled to vote (personally or by proxy) 
at all special or general meetings. 

That the affairs of the association he con- 
ducted by a committee consisting of twenty- 
four subscribers (being persons entitled 
to vote)i who shall be elected annually at 
a general meeting of the subscribers, and 
that its proceedings, with an account of the 
finances of the association, be printed, and 
each subscriber entitled to a report. 

That meetings of the committee be 
held on the first Friday of every month, 
and that seven members at such meetings 
form a quorum, and that the secretary be 
empowered to call special meetings when 
necessary. 

That the commlttM appoint a secretii^ 
and treasurer out qf their own numte^ 
and that the secretary Teceive a salary for 
his services, to be regulated at the discre- 
tion of the committee. 

That five members of thd committee be 
■selected to form a managing committee, to 
meet twice a month, and that three mem- 
bers constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business, independently of the se- 
cretary. 

That sub-committees be formed out of 
the general committee, unconnected with 
the managing committee, for the superin- 
tendence of each trade which may be un- 
dertaken. 

That all monies collected on account of 
the association shall be lodged in the go- 
vernment bank, in the names of the prest. 
dcot and secretary for the time being, and, 
as ofiten as they amount to the sum of 500 


sicca rupees, be vested in Company’s se- 
curities, in the names of the president and 
secretary. 

That the managing committee shall not 
engage in any undertaking involving an 
expense beyond 500 rupees, withput ob- 
taining the special sanction of the general 
committee for such appropriaiion of tlie 
funds of tbe association. * 

That it be one of the first duties of the 
committee to bring this association to. die. 
notice of government, to solicit not only 
their patronage and support generally, but 
to obtain such facilities in regard to agri. 
cultural pursuits, as in their wisdom and 
liberality they may be pleased to afford. 

The Madras Courier says that the meet- 
ing was numerously and respectably at- 
tended ; and adds:— It was most. gra- 
tifying to perceive, in the midst of this 
interesting assembly, several English gen- 
tlemen taking part in the deliberations, 
and assisting the meeting with many useful 
suggestions.** 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, October 21sf. 

Captain John Lynch Studd was indicted 
for an assault on Roderick Mackenzie, a 
volunteer in the H. C. marine, who came 
passenger in the Hero of Malowrif during 
her last voyage to Bombay. The prose, 
cution was conducted by the law officeni 
of government. 

Mr. Irwin opened the case, llie de- 
fendant, he said, stood indicted for am as- 
sault on a young gentleman bolding a 
commission in the H. C. marine, who dime 
passenger in the Hero of Malownt Of 'which 
ship Captain Studd was the commander. 
The assault was not actually committed 
by Captain S himself, but by tbe boat- 
swain of the ship acting under Captain S.*s 
immediate orders. It might possibly come 
out in evidence that the assault was inflict- 
ed for the preservation of discipline on 
board the ship : but even admitting that this 
were the case, it would still be incumbent 
on tbe defendant to show that the relative 
at|ji^Rtion of tbe parties warranted or au- 
iboHzed such an exercise of power. The 
young gentleman held a commission in an 
honourable service; one in which high 
principles were expected to be early en. 
grafted on the minds of those who em- 
braced it, and one which a man would 
either honour or disgp'ace by the impression 
he might receive at the commencement of 
his career. Was it then either proper or 
defensible that it should be began by de- 
grading duties? Was it to be exxiected 
that a punishment, at once revolting and 
abhorrent to the feelings of a gentleman, 
could have any other than tho most perni- 
cious influence on a boy’s mind? The 
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infliction of a disgrace at a time vlicn a lad 
began to have the feelings of a man, and to 
learn to think and act for himself, was cal- 
culated to destroy the finest spirit ; it was 
felt as a stain through life, a blot, a stigma, 
that nothing could erase. He (Mr. Irwin) 
would show that the defendant in the issue 
before the court did not stand in such a si- 
tuation towards the injured lad as would 
justify the employment of coercion. Mr. 
Mackenzie was a passenger in the ship, 
having paid £4.0 for his passage, which cir- 
cumstance, joined to his birth, education, 
and station in society, entitled him to re- 
spect and consideriuion. It was not im- 
probable, however, mat it might be alleged 
on the defence, that Mr. Mackenzie had 
been placed under Captain Studd’s imme- 
diate authority, for the purpose of acquiring 
a little nautical instruction during the voy- 
age. Granting that Captain Studd were 
so disposed to afford it, it would still have 
to be proved that he was either permitted 
or justified in doing so through the means 
employed. 

The following witnesses were called. 

Mr. Roderick Mackenzie. Is a mid- 
shipman in the marine, aged 18, and 
arrived in India in September last, a pas- 
senger in the Hero of Malown, having lefl 
Portsmouth on the 11th May. £40 was 
paid for his passage ; but he was neverthe- 
less employed during the voyage to do the 
duty of a common sailor, such as keeping 
watch and watch, washing decks down, 
sw'eeping decks, tarring the rigging, &c. 
He messed with the third mate. On the 
10th of July, at half past five in the after- 
noon, Jie went down below for a drink of 
water, and when he came up again, ob- 
served Captain Studd walking on the 
poop ; w'ho came to him at the gong way, 
and asked what he was doing below : wit- 
ness answered, he went for a drink of 
water; upon which the defendant called 
the boatswain, and desired him to give him 
a dozen. The boatsw'ain obeyed, and in- 
flicted the punishment with a two-inch 
rope across witness’s back. Tlic defen. 
dant stood by and said, ** hit him hard, 
boatswain.” On a subsequent occasion^ 
about three weeks later, at about the la^, 
time in the afternoon, witness having bron 
below, Mr. Davies, an officer of the ship, 
was calling the boys on deck ; they did not 
answer him. Witness afterwards came on 
deck, and went up to Mr. Davies, who 
spoke to him for having been below ; at 
this time Captain S. was walking on the 
larboard side of the quarter-deck ; Mr. 
Davies was on the poop ; Captain S. heard 
Mr. D. speaking to witness, and then said, 
*« What’s that, Mr. Davies?” Mr. D. 
said, ” They have all been below in their 
watch on deck.” Then Captain S. called 
the boatswain, and desired him to start 
every one of these boys.” There were 
tbiee boys, whose names were Robert 


Hodgson, William Roberts, and witness : 
the two former belonging to the ship. By 
** boys belonging to the ship,” witness, 
meant, ** buys engaged for the voyage 
they were common sailors. The boatswain 
started tliem all with a rope’s end (tlie 
main- top-gallant brace) ; witness had six 
or eight lashes for his share. Captain S. 
was on the poop at the time when the pu- 
nishment was inflicted. 

Cross-examined. Witness had been to 
sea before, on a voyage from Scotland to 
Rngland, which lasted 21 days. When he 
went on board the Hero of Malown at 
Portsmouth, his father told him that his 
duty on board w'ould be to keep four 
hours* watch, keep a journal, and take ob- 
servations. He did not remember bis fa- 
tlier telling him, in the presence of Dr. 
Liddell, a passenger, that he was to per- 
form the duties of the other boys of the 
ship, nor had he any reason to suppose 
tliat his father requested Captain Studd to 
employ and instruct him as the other boys 
of the ship. Witness had ^ brother at 
Portsmouth, aged 22, at the same time 
that he was there. There w^one other 
volunteer for the marine on board besides 
himself, named Thomas Reed. On lOih 
July, witness was the only boy on the 
watch below. Witness told the magistrate 
on his examination that he had ^^.^t given 
a satisfactory answer to Captatiii' Studd. 
He did not recollect saying to any of the 
boys of the ship that he laughed at the 
blows and was not hurt. Was eighteen 
on tlie 1st May last. Did receive a 
hurt from the punishment on 31st July. 
Performed no Wties in the ship that were 
liQt - other boys, including 

Me* Diu not acquire a great deal 

of nautical iniprmation on the voyage. 
Bdfbt4 the and second punishment, 
witness objected to perform the ship’s du- 
tij^, in the presence of Captain Studd. 
Witness told, die captain that his parents 
said be was hot;;to do duty unless be pleas- 
ed. His ..father told him he was to keep 
four hburs* night 'watch, if he pleased. 
Was never struck on the bead or face, nor 
had he ai^:. danff^ro'us blows, either on the 
loth or Slat . July. Continued on the 
watch afler 't^,i 1 ig,bqalen, but did not move 
about as well as usual for a day or two 
after the starting. Four of the other boys 
messed with the third mate, viz. James Bas- 
tow, Frederick Mathew, Robert Hodgson, 
and James Bird. He considers these boys 
as common sailors, because they did the 
same duty as common sailors. James Bird 
is of respectable connexion. He knows 
notliing of the rest. A son of the owner’s 
was on board, named David Brown. The 
common sailors were not considered as 
gentlemen. The general treatment that 
he received from Captain Studd was very 
bod. Captain Studd on one occasion call- 
ed him into the cabin and gave him a glass 
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of wine. Witness could not say why he 
did not complain of Captain S. till the 8th 
October, though he arrived on 6th Sep. 
tember. Was not present when the JSio 
passage 'money M'as paid to Captain Studd. 
He had a receipt, hut lost it. It expressed 
that the money was for his passage to In. 
dia. He received his appointment from 
the Court of Directors. Does not know 
that the court paid but of the for 
the passage. Received a commission from 
the court. Does not know whether his 
name was mentioned in any list of pas- 
sengers by Captain Studd. Never had 
shown his commission to Captain Studd. 
It was generally known on board that lie 
was a volunteer for the marine. Witness 
was never in company with Captain Studd 
and his fatlicr before he left. Had never 
seen Captain Studd before he embarked. 
His brother went on board with him at 
Portsmouth, and remained 65 minutes on 
board. Left his father at Portsmouth. 
His father stopped nine days at Ports- 
mouth. Witness til inks Captain S. came 
round with the ship from Gravesend. Did 
not go on biUrd the moment the ship ar- 
rived, but went the day after. Was not so 
constantly with his fatlicr as to say that he 
and the captain had no conversation on 
shore, hut is sure his father never went on 
lioard. Dues not think Captain S. is ac. 
quainted ^ith his family. Is sure his 
father said that keeping watch would be 
for his good. Received no instructions 
from Captain Studd in navigating during 
passage, but received them from Mr. Da- 
vies. Docs not know why Mr. D. gave 
him instruction; he gave iiiai no reword* 
There were about 24 passengers, idme in 
the military service; did not observe any 
passenger present while he was beilli; (Chas- 
tised. 

Joseph Thomson.— Was boatswain of 
the Jlero of Maloiun, Remembers inflict- 
ing corporal punishment on the last wit- 
ness, by Captain Studd's order^ with a 
rope's end, on lOtb July. Captain -S* was 
looking on, and said that if witness did 
not start Mackenzie he would start wit- 
ness. Struck the boy with his right hand, 
did not lay it on hard. The b<py. Cried ou^ 
and shed tears when being flb|^ged. Wit- 
ness could not say if the boy was hurt ; he 
was not shamming, but cried afterwards 
when he went below. Recollects giving 
Mackenzie another beating, in the presence 
of two other boys, Roberts and Hodgson. 
Beat him on the second occasion by the 
order of Captain S., for being down in his 
watch. Gave only three or four blows to 
the boy, across his back. Thu boy cried a 
little, when started the second time, but 
did not run from him. Captain Studd was 
standing by. 

Cross-examined. — On his examination 
before the magistrates, did not give the 
same account tlien that he now does, os he 
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did not then remember se^d starting. 
Denies having told the magistrate that he 
never struck the boy a second time by the 
captain's order. The rope used on both 
occasions was or inch thick. Has 
not talked to any body about the subject of 
the trial before this day. Witness told the 
magistrate that the starting he gave the boy 
would not have hurt a child.. In point 
of fact, the startings he gave the boy would 
not have hurt a child ; though the boy 
cried, for fear rather than for pain. Cap- 
tain S. did not say any thing while he was 
laying on. Witness showed an unwilling- 
ness to start the boy, which caused Captain 
S. to tlireatcn to start witness. Witness 
told Captain S. he thought it very im- 
proper to start the lad. He thought it 
improper to do so because he could not 
bring himself to flog a child. Witness is 
generally employed in flogging; he always 
flogs with a rope's end. Some ships use 
cats. The boy was generally called on 
board, Roderick Mackenzie. It was ge- 
nerally know'n in the ship that he was a 
midshipman in the marine service. Saw 
the boy crying about a quarter of an hour 
after the starting, and supposed it was 
from his own feelings. When he is or- 
dered to flog, he takes the first rope that 
comes to hand. No sound proceeded 
from the blows. IMr. Mackenzie was not 
confined, but loose when punished. Wit- 
ness had not been discharged from the 
Hero of Malown before his examination 
before the magistrate. Had had a few 
quarrels with some of the men before he 
was discharged. He had been on shore, 
and was a little the worse for liquor. 

Mr. Moriey, for the defence, drew the 
attention of the jury to the indictment, 
which consisted of four counts ; the two 
first was for oggravated assaults, while the 
twro last merely charged the defendant with 
the common assault. On the evidence, 
Mr. Morley contended it was impossible 
to find a verdict on the first count. He 
had received no instruction to disparage 
the young gentleman on whose behalf the 
prosecution had been instituted ; he was 
riitfier instructed to exalt him. lie could 
not hli^lp considering the prosecution as 
very inconsiderate and uncalled-for, and 
he trusted that he would be able to justify 
bis client’s conduct, on the relative situa- 
tion of the parties ; or, if not, that he 
would at least be able to prove that the as- 
sault was of a very mitigated character. 
The young gentleman belonged to the 
II. Company's marine, and there was no 
doubt that, from the moment be became 
an oflicer in that service, he could only be 
held responsible to martial law. But pre- 
vious to bis actually assuming the duties, 
the dress and the responsibility of the ser- 
vice, he was clearly nothing else than a vo- 
lunteer, a mere recruit ; and it would be 
just as irrational to suppose him an otfieef 
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in the full acceptation of the ternii aa It 
iivould be to call a recruit a soldier, and 
liable to martial law. The young gentle- 
man was, while on the voyage, an appren- 
tice to Captain Studd. Many young gen- 
tlemen were constantly sent on board as 
apprentices, in order to acquire knowledge 
that would be of future use to them, and 
to get initiated in tlie duties and hardship 
of seamen, that they might hereafter be 
the better qualified to command. The 
gentlemen on board the Hero of Malown 
were so considered, and were constantly 
called boys.** A verdict against the de- 
fendant would be a fatal verdict for tlie 
young gentlemen, and for all wlio might 
in future be embarked under similar cir- 
cumstances, because commanders would 
be induced to deny them the four months* 
instructions they get, since they were only 
to he enforced under the penalty of prose- 
cution. Mr. Morley defended the conduct 
ofCaptain Studd on three separate grounds; 
viz, the declared wishes of the young gen. 
tleman's parent, the custom of chastising 
apprentices, and the necessity of discipline 
f)eing preserved between master and ap- 
prentices. If flagellation were resorted 
to, it was not to inflict pain, but to benefit, 
by the awe it inspired, the subject on whom 
it was bestowed. The learnt gentleman 
quoted Lord Stowell, to prove tliat a master 
mariner has power to inflict corporal pu- 
nislimeiit on an apprentice; but the pu- 
nishment must be moderate. He (Mr. M.) 
did not mean to say that his client w'as 
blameless If he liad inflicted gross chastise- 
ment ; but if it should appear that lie had 
merely inflicted a little mild correction, 
the jury would see that he was borne out 
by the law. 

Witnesses for the defence w'erc tlicn 
called. 

Robert Hodgson, an apprentice to Cap- 
tain Studd, recollects Robert Mackenzie 
being started by the boatswain on 10th 
July, a month before the ship reached 
Bombay. Had heard R. Mackenzie say 
that he was very little hurt by the starting. 
Never heard Mackenzie complain of ill 
usage by the captain but that once. He 
did the duty of the ship the same as the 
other boys; does not recollect any other 
starting. Witness is training up to be a 
mate. Considered Mr. Mackenzie was 
working his passage out. Has heard Mr. 
Mackenzie say he paid his passage out. 
Has not heard how much. Witness him- 
self has b^n started, but it only smarted a 
little. Nifver saw any marks on Macken- 
zie*s person. 

William Roberts.— Was in the Hero of 
Malown during the last voyage. Was one 
of the boys in the watch with Mackenzie. 
Remembers his being started on the poop. 
Witness was not hurt much. Did not 
tliink Mackenzie was much hurt. Wit- 
ness is sixteen. 


IMat. 

Cross-examined. — Is a boy, not an ap* 
prqntice ; his name is in ship’s articles ; 
be signed it there himself ; does not mess 
with the third mate. 

Mr. Robert Liddell.— Is on the medical 
establisliment of this presidency. Came 
out a passenger of the Hero (f Malown, 
Is acquainted with the father of Macken- 
zie, and had some conversation with him 
regarding him. Was not empowered to 
make any communication to the captain 
a1)Out the boy. Often saw the boy on tlie 
voyage ; never observed any ill-treatment 
towards him ; he was treated like the 
others. He lias seen him pull a rope, and 
go aloft. A lad named Brown did tlie 
same duty. 

David Brown came out in the Hero of 
Malown, and messed with the third oflScer. 
Is son to the owner of the ship, and 
nephew to Capt. Studd. Is fourteen years 
old. Performed the same duty as Mac- 
kenzie. Never heard him complain at tlie 
third mate*s mess of having been ill treat- 
ed, but only that he had been lK>aten once 
or twice. Is not an apprentice ; nor has 
he signed ship’s articles. Was once started. 
Did the same duty as Mackenzie. 

Mr. Philip Bacon, of the civil service, 
was a passenger with Capt. Studd. Had 
several opportunities of seeing how Capt. 
Studd treated the boys. Saw uo partiality 
on his part. 

Mr. Craven was a passenger in the Hero 
f Malown. .Is superinteiulent of II.M.’s 
ship-building yard. Has been to sea. 
Had not an opportunity of knowing any 
thing of Capt. Studd ’s behaviour to the 
boys: had known of no ill treatment. 
Capt. S.*s general conduct was kind and 
considerate. 

Mr. John Duncan, second officer of the 
Isabella, now lying in the harbour, has 
made several voyages to India. During 
those voyages there have often been boys, 
volunteers of the Marine. 

The Chi f Justice (Sir James Dewar), in 
summing up, told the Jury that they must 
acquit the defendant on the tw'o first 
counts, os it was quite clear from the evi- 
dence that the punishment had hot been 
severe or cruei,!:iAf the boy had not sufTered 
from it, ..and it^ppeared that it had not 
hurt him much, the assault not having 
beeli at all aggravated. They must there- 
fore find their verdict of guilty upon the 
counts for a common assault, should they 
be of opinion that the captain was not 
justified in the punishment he ordered. 
The learned judge said, that he acquitted 
Captain Studd entirely of every thing like 
malice, and Uiat he believed he bad pu- 
nished the boy from a mistaken idea of his 
power, and of the relative situation the 
boy stood to him. Ho gave him full 
credit -for tlie high character the witnesses 
bad given him for kindness and mild 
treatment, and that there had been nothin s 
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in hh ‘conduct like ill usage or ill-will 
towards the boy. But these were matters, 
be observed, for the consideration of the 
Court in mitigation of their sentence, arid 
not for llie Jury. They were circum- 
stances which had nothing to do with 
their verdict ; their duty and province were 
to say whether the assault had or had not 
been conimitted, and of tliat they could 
have no doubt, as there had been no case 
of justification proved. 

The Jury, according to this direction, 
brought in their verdict of Guilty on the 
third and fourth counts, for common 
assaults. 

The sentence of the Court was a fine of 
3,000 rupees. 

The Chief Justice said, Mr. Justice Sey- 
mour concurred with him in the amount 
of the fine. It was to mark the thing, 
and as an example. 

On the 24th, the Court complained of 
some misrepresentations in the report of 
this trial in the Bombay Courier, from 
whence the aforegoing particulars are 
abridged. The Chuf Justice said, that the 
report of his charge and judgment was 
Incorrect in many respects; that words 
had been ascribed to him which he never 
used, and much that he had said had been 
left out. He was unwilling to adopt pro- 
ceedings against the reporter in the pre- 
sent instance, but he owed it to himself 
not to allow any of the remarks he might 
make in the course of tlic performance of 
his duties to be stultified and misrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. Justice Seymour remarked, that, 
previous to coming to India, he had laid 
it down as a rule of conduct for himself, 
never to take in any of the papers of tliis 
presidency, in order that he might not be 
biasicd by any thing that might appear in 
tliem ; that, therefore, he should not have 
seen the report of the trial of Captain 
Studd if his attention had not been parti- 
ticularly directed to it: that, having pe- 
rused it, he would have no hesitation in 
saying, that it was a gross distortion and 
misrepresentation of ^^i|r< James Dewar’s 
charge and judgment, ibat language 
bad been put into his %6uth which he 
bad never employed, and much, that was 
important to a correct understanding of 
the motives of his learned brother, had 
been omitted. Mr. Justice Seymour fur. 
ther. observed, that the evidence in this 
case had been incorrectly given, and words 
attributed to one of the witnesses which 
never were used;-^tbat the whole pro- 
ceeding was a contempt of court, and 
punishable accordingly. 

Whet is most extraordinary,' tlie editor 
of the Courier confesses that the words, 
referred to, in the evidence of one of the wit< 
nesses (Thompson), by Mr. Justice Sey- 
monr, yrore ** Qot actually used and he 
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palliates Oils of wilAil sophistica- 

tion by a most amusing ptea:-— “Our 
error lay in exerctmg that latitude in rejwrt 
which ^ we beliew, in England is not objected 
tOt when it dod^. not affect the niain jacts iff 
the case” 

This prosecution has formed a subject 
of remark at Calcutta, where a communi- 
cation, or pretended communication, from 
Bombay, has been published (in the 
llurkaru., we believe), condemning the 
sentence as too severe, and stigmatizing 
the conduct of Sir C. Malcolm, the super- 
intendent of the lioinbay Marine, for 
originating the prosecution. We subjoin 
the observations of the Calcutta Gov, Gazette 
on both points 

“ It may be a palliation, but is no ex- 
cuse, for the commander of tbe vessel to 
say that he erred through mistake; for 
some mistakes arc reparable, others are 
irreparable, and this is one of the latter. 
To a young gentleman and his friends 
nothing can compensate for such a gross 
outrage, — for such a signal act of degra- 
dation. Viewing, then, as we do, the assault 
as one of a very grave and insulting 
nature, we do not tliink the damages by 
any means excessive. Here was a young 
officer and gentleman, who had paid for 
bis passage, branded with a mark of public 
infamy; and it became absolutely neces- 
sary, for the honour of the service to which 
he belonged, that tlie stigma should be 
wiped away in a serious manner. If any 
unconcerned person thinks the damages 
excessive, let hiih fairly imagine himself 
in this young gentleman’s place, and say 
how, for the sake of 3000 rs., he would 
like to be started oi the gangway of a ship, 
and afterwards go through the ordeal of 
a public trial before he could get* any 
redress? 

An unworthy attempt has been mad6 
by an anonymous correspondent, in a co- 
temporary journal, to asperse the head of 
the marine service, for his supposed inter- 
ference on this occasion, in favour, not 
only of the ill-used youth himself, but of 
tlie whole service. The attempt, however, 
will recoil on the writer; for it would 
require more ability than his production* 
evinces, to enlist sympathy on the side of 
the oppressor against the party exposing 
unjustifiable aggression, and standing no- 
bly forward to redress the injury of oYic,' 
who would he otherwise, in a^ - probabi- 
lity, quite friendless. The writer himself, 
indeed, even when he would fain derogate 
from that distinguished person’s merits, 
unwittingly pays him a compliment, when 
be represents him as sensitively alive to the' 
honour of the corps bo commands, who,*, 
whatever' he may say to the contrary, have 
experienced that in him they have a feel- 
ing friend and protector.” 

,,(C) 
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TIBACT* 

Tlie reports which have been in circula- 
tion in the settlement for the last few 
ilays» regarding a daring act of piracy* 
and the accounts of the increasing numbers 
of .these lawless marauders in this imme- 
diate neighbourhood, hare contributed, 
and very justly, to excite, in no small 
degree, tlie fears of the native merchants 
^for die security of their, property. It 
appears they arc all, more or less, in the 
habit of shipping goods on their own 
account by the native craft, to the various 
a^iacent ports, and also of selling on cre- 
‘dit to die traders themselves; and are 
almost entirely dependent upon the regu- 
larity of the returns, to cnalile them to 
meet their engagements to the European 
merchants, who are their principal credi- 
tors here. If these wretches are allowed 
to increase and muldply, and commit their 
depredations upon the peaceable traders, 
within a few hours* sail of this*port, without 
either check or control, the consequences, 
in a very short time, cannot fail to become 
serious. The most respectable native mer- 
chants seem to be perfectly astonished that 
no efforts whatever are used on the part of 
Government to put a stop to die desolating 
progress of these daring plunderers ; and 
we think, with them, that it is high time 
that some attempt should be made by 
some one to destroy them, or, at all 
events, to chase diem out of the haunts in 
which they now lurk. If die trade of this 
settlement is of any importance at all, it 
is surely worthy of being protected against 
the depredations of these robbers; and 
that its existence is not altogedier a matter 
of perfect indifference may be inferred 
ftrom the amount of imports for 1827-28, 
which, according to the statement pub- 
lished in the Singajfore Chronicle of the 
1 Idi of September last, amounted to neail) 
fifteen millions of sicca rupees. We have 
occasion to know, likewise, that, during 
the lost three months merely, not less than 
ftrom j&40,000 to £30,000 worth of British 
manufactured goods have been disposed of 
41 this place, which is, at all events, pre- 
sumptive evidence that Singapore, as m 
mart for our manufactures, is not entirely 
valueless to the mother country. 

■ It ia the oinnion of one of the most 
experienced commanders in the Straits* 
that, unless some vigorous measures are 
^eedily adopted for the purpose of check 
ing the progress of the pirates, they will 
■liordj broome as numerous and as despot 
sate aa they were before a tingle European 
settlement was founded in tbw parts ; but 
if proper meena are used without delay, 
end ibUowed up with spirit, tlie Stra^ 
may be almost eompletely clmiad of tbem 
In the course of' a fow months, and at 
OomperatiTaly triiing oxpapsa. It, foen. 


this Is really the cam {aed that it ia so we 
have not tha slightest doubt), how hap- 
pens it that no attempts whatever are made 
to expel diose daring plunderers from our 
shores? Why this worse than stoical in- 
difference to the interests and commercial 
prosperity of these settlements?— 
Chron^f Sept. lO. 

TRAUE WITH CAMPAB. 

Campar is an ancient Malayan state on 
tlie cast coast of Sumatra, lying between 
the rivers of Siak and Daneer. The mouth 
of the Campar river is situated in about 
N. latitude, and 102^ 5V E. longi- 
tude, and extends in a southerly direction 
a short distance inland, and then branchea 
off to tlie right and left. The country on 
the left branch of the river is called Cam- 
par Kiri, and that on the right is denomi- 
nated Campar Kanan, or and right 
Campar. For twelve or fourteen days* 
journey up each branch of the river tlie 
country is described as being low and fiat, 
and to the extent of a mile or two on each 
side it is said to be in a state of tolerable 
cultivation. The lianks of both rivers, we 
are told, are studded with villages, but 
that the right branch is more populous, 
and the country under better cultivation. 
The principal productions are rice, coco 
and betel-nula, gambler, sugar-cane, and 
rattans. The people of Campar carry oti 
a very considerable trade with the inhabi. 
tantsof the Interior, and with Singapore. 
The inhabitants of the central districts 
bring coffee and cassia, which they barter 
for various kinds of Indian and European 
manufactures which the prows take from 
Singapore. 

The trade of Campar with this settle- 
ment is entirely in the hands of Malays 
(there being no Chinese settlers* there), 
and is carried on by means of small prows 
of from 50 to 200 piculs burden, which 
vegulariy visit us monthly, in small fleets 
•f ten or twelve prows. The numerous 
straits in tliis neighbourhood, but more 
particularly tliose near the coast of Suma- 
tra, are said to lie infested with pirates, 
which obliges these tvaders to come in 
fleets for mutual protection. They carry 
from fifteen to thirty men, and are armed 
with two long brass guns, spears, swords, 
&c., which render them formidable oppo- 
nents to the pirates ; so much so, indeed, 
that they are seldom or never attacked. 
The cargroes these vessels bring here Con- 
sist principally of coffee, but libey also 
bring a few piculs of gambiei^ bees*-wax* 
twine, and cassia, of an Inferief qiialfCy ; 
likewise elephentt* teeth, vfaitioceros* horns, 
and a few rattans. They vary in valuer 
according to the tiie of the prow, - ftom 
500 to 3,000 Sp. drs. Tbeie evtidei 
very readily dispose of, ahnoat innnedlelely 
on their arrival, to the ChiacOe BMchantsL 
end Bsoeive in return hlue ntfd tmblsiiclicd 
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llladris dolhs ; raW silk atid cotCoii ; £u- 
ropa ifairtings, cambnoB^ and diintzw; 
Batick and imitation Batick handkerchiefs 
and salendangs; cambists; lead; iron; 
sImI ; gold thread (China) ; Jara tobacco; 
sticklacy dec. &c. These prows invariably 
belong to the people who live near the 
mouth of the river, from whom the traders 
who visit us charter them for the voyage. 
For a prow of twenty piculs burden they 
pay thirty Spanish dollars, and en^pge to 
return within two months. The principal 
part of the cargo belongs to the nakodah, 
or captain, but every one of the crew also 
has a small share. They usually remain 
here about a fortnight each trip; but as 
they cannot all finish tlieir business at one 
time, they always wait for each other a 
few days, that they may all return again 
in company. On their arrival at Campar, 
after discharging their cargoes, and deli- 
yeriiig up their prows to the owners, they 
immediately proceed to the disposal of 
their respective adventures, which they 
generally hawk about the country, and 
dispose of in small quantities at a time, 
and so slowly, that they are not unfrc« 
quently two or three months in getting 
quit of a whole cargo. Tliey generally 
barter their goods for produce, and as soon 
as they have got a sufficient cargo col- 
lected for a prow, they immediately return 
with it to Singapore. 

The bees’-w'aiL, ivory, rhinoceros’ horns, 
and gambier are obtained in the country 
of Campar, and are to be had at all the 
principal villages on the banks of the river. 
The elephant and rhinoceros are said to 
be numerous: the former they procure 
chiefly by means of poison, and the latter 
by shooting. The elephant, it appears, 
frequently makes very destructive incur- 
sions into Che plantations of sugar-canes 
during the niglit, and if he is once allowed 
to do so with impunity, and to retire 
unmolested into tlie forests, he is sure to 
repeat his visit the following night, and 
again commit his depredations on the same 
spot. Wherever the marks of these huge 
animals are discovered, tliere the Malays 
set their traps, which consist of a few slips 
of sugar-cane, hollowed out in the centre, 
and filled with various kinds of fruits 
which the elephant is known to feed upon, 
which fruits are previously pounded until 
they become of the consistence of paste, 
and into which a copious dose of a very 
powerful mineral poison is infused. To 
render this dose the more palateable, the 
Malays wash the outside of the cancs with 
salt and water, these animals being exceed- 
ingly partial to any thing salt. The slips 
of cane are placed in the ground during 
the day, where the marks of ‘the elephant 
have .Hen discovered, and the following 
morning he is either found dead, or se 
intoxicated with the poison^ as to be ttnfrb 
kla to effect hU escape^ and U, of eouiae. 


immedfaiely kilM^ natives also shoot 
the elephant with a kind of long musket 
which is made in the country, but they 
are chiefly destroyed as we have desertb^. 
The rhinoceros, we are informed, they in- 
variably shoot. 

Coffee, however, as we have already 
observed, is their principal article of import 
into tljis settlement, which, it appears, is 
brought a very considerable distance from 
the interior, to the vicinity of Campar, 
where it is Altered for tlie description of 
goods the traders take fVbm Singapore. 
This coffee, we are told, is brought from 
the rich country of Menangkabow, the 
ancient scat of the Malays, and from the 
Liimapuloh country, which are situated in 
the very centre of the island, and are con- 
sequently several days* journey inland. It 
is entirely conveyed from the place of its 
production to Campar on men's heads, and 
in very small quantities at a time. The 
inland traders, we are informed, come 
down in small parties of eight or ten men, 
two of whom only carry about half a 
picul of coflee each, the remainder being 
laden with provisions, &c. for the support 
of the party on the way. Not less than: 
HOO or 1000 piculs of this coffee are 
brought here by the Campar prows month- 
ly, and as it is all conveyed from the 
interior in tliis exceedingly dilatory man- 
ner, it is very evident that the population 
of ^c districts which produce it must be 
very great. As this coflee, likewise, is 
tlie produce of the countries in the inte- 
rior, it will be seen that our trade with 
them, through Campar alone, is not by any 
means very inconsiderable ; for, if we sup- 
pose that 100 of these prows, bringing lOO 
piculs of coffee each, come here annually, 
and that it brings 6^ dollars per picul, it 
will give us the respectable sum of 65,000 
dollars as the annual amount of our trade 
with the Menangkabow country by this 
means only.— 5i*ng. Chron., Sepl, 24. 

Taanx with thx west coast or aoRKxOb 

The commerce between Singapore and 
the West Coast of the island of Borneo is 
carried on with the various native ports in 
the country of Borneo Proper, situated 
between Tanjong Dattoo and the northern 
extremity of the island, and with the Dutch 
settlements of Sambas, Mampawa, and 
Fontianak. Tlie whole of tliis trade is 
conducted by Malays and Bugis, in prowa 
belonging to the different ports from 
whence they come, of from 300 to 1,200 
piculs burthen. 

The prows from Borneo Proper are 
chiefly of the burthen of from 800 to 1,200 
piculs ; they carry from forty to sixty men 
eaeb^ and are, like most other native ve»- 
aels, well armed with long brass guns 
(lelas), as wdl as with spears, swords, . and 
other small arms. About fiftM or twenty 



of these Ycssels trade with this port, and 
^herally make two voyages in the dourse 
of the year. Their imports principally 
consist of pepper, camphor, bees*- wax, 
birds* nests, tortoise-shell, mother-o'-pearl 
shells, and pearls ; and each cargo, accord- 
ing to the size of the vessel, is said to be 
worth from 2,000 to 8,(XX) Spanish dollars. 
These cargoes they very readily dispose of 
here to the resident Chinese merchants, in 
barter for blue and white Madras cloths,* 
'Bengal chintzes and white goods, Curopc 
chintzes and longcloths, iron, steel, cot- 
ton twist, in blue, red, and white, blue 
and yellow nankeens, Chinese gold thread, 
&c. These traders take no opium, as that 
drug is not allowed to be used by any of 
the natives of Borneo Proper. 

From the particulars we have been able 
to collect from the Chinese merchants who 
deal with these people, and from the traders 
themselves, wc should think that the an- 
nual amount of our trade with the natives 
of that part of the island, does not fall 
short of 60,000 or 70,000 Spanish dollars. 

Our trade with the three Dutch settle- 
ments, however, is much more considera- 
ble. From Sambas about fifteen or twenty 
prows visit us every six months, each 
bringing from 60 to 500 bunkals of gold 
dust, according to the means of the trader. 
The Sambas prows bring scarcely any 
thing else besides gold dust, on account of 
the lieavy duties upon ail other articles 
exported to a British port. From Mam- 
pawa and Pontianak about twenty or thirty 
prows come here twice a year, with gold 
dust, diamonds, tin, and rattans. The ex- 
port duty on all articles from these places, 
exported to a British settlement, is twelve 
per cent., except on gold and diamonds, 
wliich are free. The diflerent cargoes 
from these settlements said to vary in 
value from 2,000 to , 20^00 dollars, and 
we arc told tlmt not less than fifty sepa- 
rate arrivals take place in the course of the 
year. If we take the numlier of arrivals 
at fifty, and the value of each cargo at 
5,000 dollars, which w'e believe is consi- 
derably under the average, the annual value 
of imports from these three scttlerocnts 
will amount to no less a sum than 250,000 
Spanish dollars. In return, these traders 
chiefly take Bengal and Madras piece- 
goods and iron. They take no British 
manufactured cottons, and no opium, in 
consequence of the protection tlie Dutch 
kindly give to the trade of the mother 
country and lier colonies by their prohibi- 
tory duties. With tlie view, no doubt, of 
confining the' trade of ;thc- various Dutch 
settlements with each' other, and of pre- 
venting any part of it from falling into 
the hands of the [English, they have very 
wisely imposed a duty of thirty. five per 
cent, on all British manufactured cottons 
imported from any British possessipn, 
knowiAg the predilection of all the natives 
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for British goods, and thinking, probably^ 
that they will be compelled to go tb Java 
for them, where they know they cannot be 
obtained previous to their having paid to 
the government of Java an import duty of 
thirty per cent., and in addition to which 
the native trader is compelled to pay an 
export duty of six per cent. ; or expecting,*^ 
probably, that they will invest the proceeds 
of their cargoes in Netherlands manufac- 
tures. At all events, the system which is 
pursued by the Dutch is expected to have 
the salutary effect of keeping the trade of 
their numerous settlements in their own 
l>ands, so that they may reap the exclusive 
benefit of all the commerce which is car- 
ried on by the inhabitants of the various 
stations under tlieir government. To 
effect this-, every obstacle is thrown in tlie 
way of these people trading with us ; for 
although the Dutch authorities cannot 
refuse them a port-clearance for Singapore,' 
yet tlicy annoy them by every means in 
their power, and use every effort to induce 
them to go to Java, so that it has now be- 
come a common practice with these people 
to clear out for Samarang, Grissee, or 
some other port in Java. Kven this, how- 
ever, docs not exempt them from paying 
the same export duties as if they cleared 
for Singapore; for the Dutch have found 
from experience, that, notwithstanding 
their regularly clearing outwards for a 
Dutch port, ^ill they invariably return 
from Singapore. The natives have been 
driven to this expedient in order, in some 
measure, to avoid the annoyances to which 
they were subjected wlien they openly de- 
clared that they intended to proceed to 
this place, to escape which, they most 
willingly pay the duty thus exacted from 
them by those who wish to be considered 
as the protectors of commerce. The trade 
in opium being entirely monopolized by 
the Dutch governments, tlie drug is of 
course not allowed to be imported by the 
natives on any terms. 

The system of imposing enormous du- 
ties and prohibitions on one particular 
branch of trade with the view of benefiting 
another, is very seldom, if ever, the mcahs 
of producing the effects intended, but, on 
the contrary, is almost uniformly attended 
with very pernicious consequences to the 
general commerce of the places wliere it 
is pursued, as it necessarily tends to turn 
the industry of the people but of its natu- 
ral channel. This, indeed, is the conse- 
quence of the Dutch policy in India, and 
It is well known that it has not been' the 
means of promoting the prosperity, of 
either the governors or governed. From' 
the preceding observations it will be seen,- 
tliat the commercial regulations in force at 
their settlements on Borneo are not very 
well calculated to answer the purposes for 
which they were established ; for if they 
produced the desired effects, we should' 
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.never . see a single prow from any of those 
settlements in this place ; and as to their 
benehtirig the home manufactures, we 
cannot see in what way they do so, for 
they are not the means of inducing, much 
less of compelling, one additional prow to 
go to any port where a single piece of the 
Netherlands manufactures is to he had; 
and such, we are told, is the distaste for 
those goods amongst the natives, tliat the 
few prows which usually trade with the 
ports of Java never purchase one piece, 
and there is not such a thing to he seen, by 
any cliance, either In Sambas, Mampawa^ 
or Puntianak. 'Miese regulations, no 
doubt, tend to prevent the Introduction of 
Ilritish cottons into those places ; hut we 
are not aware that this circumstance is of 
any material advantage to the Dutch, as 
India piece-goods, from the British presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Madras, are im- 
ported by the natives instead of them, from 
the Britisii settlement of Singapore. In- 
dian piece-goods imported from a British 
port certainly pay double duties in a 
Dutch port, but the natives, no doubt, find 
It much more advantageous to trade with 
us and pay a duty of twelve per cent, on 
the goods they take hack, than traflic 
with the Dutch on their own terms, or 
they would not continue to carry on such 
an extensive .trade with this port; and if 
the Dutch were to lower the duty on 
British manufactures to twelve per cent, 
also, there is little doubt but tlieir finances, 
which we believe are not in the most pros- 
perous state, would soon feel the benefit 
of tlie measure, and it could not possibly 
injure their trade in the niaiui fact u res of 
the mother country, as no such trade ex- 
ists. As to the opium monopoly, there is 
no question but that if the trade in that 
article were placed on the same footing as 
other Indian produce, that the revenue 
arising from the exclusive trade would 
speedily be very considerably increased. 
From every thing we can learn, the con- 
sumption of opium in Sambas, I^ontianak, 
and Mampawa, and their dependencies, is 
very considerable, although the govern- 
ment disposes of but a very few chests, 
pot more in the whole three settlements, 
it is said, than twenty or thirty chests 
annually. If this branch of trade were 
placed on the same footing as Indian 
piece goods, wc .are told that not less than 
400 chests annually would be legally im- 
ported Into those places, and a^ duty of 
twelve per cent, cheerfully paid ; instead of 
wliich, we suspect (altliougli it does not 
appear in the list of exports from this 
place), thijt an iminenso quantity is now 
smuggled# from whijcli, of course# no reve- 
nue is derived. If ?tn ad valorem duty of ' 
twelve per cent, were levied on all that 
would be imported, it would doubtless 
amount to considerably more than the 
profits arising from tlie disposal of a few 
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chests# and It would al^ prevent sroug^ 
gling; so that the abolition of the mono- 
poly would be beneficial to both the go- 
vernment and the people, as it would 
increase the revenue of the one, and give 
a fresh stimulus to the honest industry of 
the other. We cannot prevail upon our- 
selves, however, with so many examples 
before our eyes, even to indulge a hope, 
that tlic Dutch government will ever bo 
induced by any considerations to abandon 
a line of policy, which, they must have 
been long aware, is alike injurious to 
their own interests and to that of those 
over whom they rule.— /fmg. Chron,^ A’bu. 5» 


The Petersburgh Gazette states that the 
Shah of Bersia has rewarded a poet of 
Tehran, who composed an ode for his ma- 
jesty’s birth-day, in a manner somewhat 
odd to our apprehensions : he presented 
the bard with a pair of trowsers of hippo- 
potamus hide, without seam, tl»u buttons 
of which arc topazes ; and a pair of bus- 
kins made of the skin of tlie inusk-rat, 
with clasps of massive gold. 


The Doderhiy and Qyrcne arrived here 
about a fortnight ago, from Bangkok the 
latter end of August, and have succeeded 
in disposing of the principal part of their 
cargoes, which consisted together of about 
3,0()t) piculs of sugar of an inferior qua- 
lity, some rice, and sapan-wood. When 
the Ct^rene left Siam (22d Aug-) there 
were three square-rigged vessels, all 
Arabs, waiting there till the new sugar 
came down. ^0he Hind had a few hun- 
dred piculs on board, and was expected to 
leave for Singapore shortly after the Cif^ 
rene. Both the Doderloiy and Cyrene have 
sailed again for Bangkok,, but they have 
not taken up many goods, as that market 
is siiid to be very much overstocked both 
with Europe and Indian piece-goods. 
Sugar it is said is expected to bo equally 
as high, if not higher, than it has ever been 
before; if so, wc expect that the Europe 
vessels will find some difficulty in getting 
dead weight ; for Siam sugar, at the rates 
at which it has been here for the last two 
seasons, cannot make a very favourable re- 
niitance.— iStVig. Cbron% Oct, 22. 


aianait. 

The seizure of Dr. Siebold took place 
under the following circumstances -.—-An 
astronomer of Jeddo, the capital, had given 
him a great number of charts of the coun- 
.try, which reaching the knowledge of Uie 
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mairistrBtet of Nangasaki, where Dr. Sie- 
bold resided, they arrested him, and seised 
his papers, which were subject^ to a rigid 
examination. Ho has been rery mildly 
treated in bis confinement (contrary to 
what has been reported), and it is expected 
he will be diortly permitted to leave the 
country. 

sri^ina* 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prison -His imperial majesty 

has been reading the orders issued by his 
late father, « the benevolent and enlighu 
ened emperor,** and among the rest finds 
one issued concerning prisons in Canton. 
It was in the tenth year of his reign, the 
period of Admiral Drury’s expedition to 
China, when Na-yen.ching, now imperial 
commissioner in Buebaria, was governor 
of ibis province. Beside the government 
prisons belonging to the district of Canton 
and W1iampoa,the police runners had pri- 
vate places of confinement for the perpe- 
trators of small ofTences, accused persons, 
and witnesses, whom it was necessary to 
retain to give evidence. In these private 
prisons, as they are called, many persons 
were kept in custody till they died. In 
Kan-hab district there were as many as 
fifiy-three; and in Pwan-yu district, ele- 
ven. In these places, when those taken 
into custody would not pay, or could not 
pay, the extortions of the police, they were 
illused and starved, till many innocent 
persons, his majesty says, died of hunger. 
He compares tlieir condition to being in 
the dark prison of hell. In addition to 
these places, there were prisons for women 
accused of crimes, who were delivered 
over to female police. These persons, 
when young women were delivered to 
them, forced them by ill-usage to hire 
their persons to debauchees, that they 
mi^t cfi>tain a part of the price of prosti- 
tution. Such is the statement made by 
the late emperor. His present majesty is 
apprehensive that the same cruel practices 
still exist in all parts of the’ empire : he 
therefore issues o^ers to all governors of 
province^ to inquire into the conduct of 
local magistrates in respect to prisons, and 
interdict all places of private confinement. 

About six years ago, a hundred and 
thirty persons died in prison at Canton 
during one of the winter montb9.-i*Cbn/on 
itrg- 

iSbcrf/icef.— The emperor has ordered sa- 
crifices to be offered, by special messengers 
from court, at the tombs of ancient mo- 
narchs, to Confucius; to the North Sea; 
to the long white mountain in Manchow 
Tartary ; to mountains on the west, east^ 
south, and centre of the empire ; to tlie 
southern, ocean, or China Sea; to *the 
great rivers, &c. &c. Tbia Jdoietrotts mo* 


narch calls Cbristimity, as he knetrt it^ a 
** depraved religion.— JUd. 

Smuggling.—^ An order of court has been 
received at Canton to adopt some more 
effectual measures to prevent the illicit ex- 
port of S|ycee silver, and the import of 
contraband goods: the local government 
has issued a proclamation on the subject, 
and given special orders to all civil and 
military officers on the coast to be on the 
alert. 

The Dramaj^A letter from Macao, 
published in a Calcutta paper, gives the 
following particulars respecting the Chi- 
nese drama : 

The passion of the Chinese for thea- 
trical amusement is very general, and the 
provision for hiring a company of players 
at least once or twice a year, forms a regu- 
lar parish rate on all householders. It is 
not meant to imply that it is legally so, but 
all who would exempt themselves from 
such tax must be content to have them- 
selves ranked in the scale of selfish nig- 
gards. A committee of management, 
chosen annually by their predecessors, and 
consisting of from ten to twenty mem- 
bers, where the parish may be rated at 
from four to five hundred householders, 
have the care of collecting the subscription, 
providing a good company of performers, 
and erecting a iuitable stage. In Canton 
there arc about thirty companies of native 
players, besides about ten of others from 
beyond the river, as people from the up. 
per provinces are called. A company is 
generally composed of from forty to seven- 
ty persons, and excepting about ten or 
twelve who take the principal parts, the 
rest are paid at from twenty and thirty to 
130 dollars per annum: those who enact 
the superior parts, in which are comprised 
female characters, deities and emperor^ 
generals and ministers, buffoons and 
clowns, can earn from 300 to 1,000 dol- 
lars per annum, besides their living, which 
is always at the cost of the manager. The 
usual price paid for the performance of a 
set of plays, such as occupy the greater 
part of a day, is from sixty to seventy dol- 
lars, and an engagement is, generally 
speaking, for five, six, or seven days* 
There is a law which prohibits the con- 
tinuation of any performance in Canton 
after six o’clock p.m. ; but in the suburbs 
it is not strictly enforced. Bngagements 
for parties at private bouses prove the 
most profitable service for the actor : here 
they perform during the long-protracted 
hour of dinner; and it Is considered a 
proper compliment to the host, for the 
guest to send money to the stage* Though 
u is not comme il fasU for ladies to appear 
openly at a play, yet, when the perform- 
ance is in the neighimurhood of any con- 
venient apartments, they ore allowed to 
view it from behind a bamboo screen, so ■ 
coAtcived^thatthoseeutside ■booldnot sen 
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thiBiii, whilst they from the inside see all 
that goes on without. The Canton actors 
affect to carry on their dialogue in the 
Mandarin tongue, but it is so murderously 
spoken by them, that few people of educa- 
tion find pleasure in their performances, 
whilst with the lower orders they are grand 
favourites. In feats of tumbling they are 
decidedly pre-eminent. It happened, some 
ten years back, that one of these companies 
caused a disturbance in the city, which 
ended in the death of several individuals. 
Since that period they have been wholly 
interdicted from within the city walls. 
They have probably not suffered so much 
as might l>e', expected, from this prohU 
bition, as the neiglibourhood of the public 
officers is a notoriously bad ground for 
any but the people of government to thrive 
in. The up-country players, vi'ho have 
all the engagements of the government 
offices to themselves, never realize, it is 
said, more than half their usual remunera- 
tion upon such occasions. Several of the 
native companies go their rounds to the 
towns and villages of the provinces two or 
three times a year ; mostly arranged so as 
to accommodate the birth-days of the idols 
in die different temples.*’ 

A writer in the Canton Regixlerf widi 
reference to the drama in China,, thus 
contrasts the law and the practice : 

** The law of the case is, that all officers 
of government, and private individuals 
likewise, who receive comedians into their 
house to represent emperurs, empresses, 
sages, and gods, shall be punished with a 
hundred blows. The reason assigned for 
this law is, Uiat the great personages just 
enumerated, among which gods are the 
last, arc all deserving of awe and respect ; 
but to represent them on the stage, by pro- 
fligate comedians, is to desecrate them, and 
bring them into contempt, therefore the 
practice is disallowed. The Uieatrical re- 
presentation of gods, though but last, is in 
a note said to be worst. To act such plays 
on temporary stages erected in the streets, 
is a crime to be punished with one hun- 
dred cudgel blow's, and the pillory for one 
month ; and all standard-banner.Tartars 
in office, who go to a play.garden, arc sen- 
tenced by law to a hundred blows, and a 
subsequent court of inquiry. 

** Now for aiie practice of the case, having 
already heard the law. His imperial majes- 
ty, ministers of state, kings, princes, gover- 
nors, judges, sheriffs, and magistrates, gene- 
rals,admiral8, captains, lieutenants, squires, 
gentlemen, and plebeians— the black-hair- 
ed people of China<*-all, without a frag- 
ment of exception, are yearly, monthly, 
and some of them daily in the habit of act- 
ing, and seeing acted, emperors, empresses, 
flage*! and gods; even tlie Chinese su- 
preme god, &c. Ac., on the stage, at homo^ 
and in the streets. And .what is worse 


than representing gods, the Chinese stage 
often represents vice in its grossest forms.** 
Solemn trifUng^^The lS4th No. of the 
Peking Gazelle contains sixteen pages from 
the criminal board concerning a fight, its 
cause and consequences, between a soldier 
and his commanding officer. Hie soldier 
was drunk. The officer slapped him with 
his open hand, and the soldier, with bis 
fist, struck his corrector on the right side 
of the head, rather a hard blow. They 
closed. The soldier, Chang-gan, got hold 
of the officer’s tail, and the officer, Chang- 
sccn-paoti collared the soldier to drag him 
to the gtiard-house, &c. This important 
transaction was laid regularly before his 
imperial majesty ! 


ittaurttiu0. 

The late order, which was in force for a 
short time, for levying a prohibitory duty 
on all British goods exported from die co « 
Ionics to tliis island, has Ijecn abandoned. 

Indian picc are to be discontinued as 
copper currency in the colony, and British 
copper money alone used. 
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EAST-INDIA TRADE. 

A public meeting was held at the Com- 
mercial Booms, Cape Town, on the 22d 
July, to consider the propriety of petition? 
ing parliament respecting the trade of this 
colony, as connected with the renewal of 
the East-India Company’s charter: Mr. 
A. Chiappini in the chair. 

A variety of resolutions were agreed to, 
w’hich are embodied in the following peti- 
tion, which w'as approved by the meeting ; 
and the chairman was instructed to request 
the governor, Sir G. L. Cole, to transmit 
the same to the secretary of state for the 
colonies, and to recommend the prayer of 
the petition to the favourable consideration 
of government. 

** To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

** The Petition of the undersigned mer.. 
chants, ship-owners, traders, and others, 
inhabitants of his majesty’s colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, respectfully 
showetli, 

Tliat your petitioners feel much ag-' 
grieved by the manner in which the EastI 
India Company has exercised the power 
it has hitherto enjoyed, of exclusively sup- 
plying the inhabitants of the colony with 
tea, inasmuch as the said Company require 
from them a much higher price for this ar.. 
ride of general consumption, than that at 
which it might be imported and sold with 
profit by private merchanta, the difikrence 
of nrice being an enonnous tax annually 
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levied upon your petitioners for the sole 
benefit of the said Company. 

. << Thai although from the nature of the 
climate, and the habits of the people of 
this colony, the use of tea has become al- 
most necessary to all classes of the inhabi- 
tants, yet its consumption is greatly limit- 
^ by the high price at which it is main- 
tain^, by. reason of the -exclusive supply 
being in the hands of the said Company, 
to the great injury of the colonial revenue, 
and the diminution of the comforts of the 
people. 

** Tliat the supplying with stores and 
refreshments, vessels trading to tlie East 
jlndiffs, is a natural source of agricultural 
and commercial advantage to this colony, 
of the benefit of which the East- India 
Company deprives the inhabitants, having 
prohibited from touching at their ports its 
vessels, with the exception of those bring- 
ing tea for sale exclusively on account of 
the Company. 

That the increase of shipping in the 
private trade to India and touching at the 
ports of this colony, since the partial open- 
ing of that trade in 1814, is a decisive 
proof of one of the advantages which may 
fairly be expected from the removal of re- 
strictions on the operations of merchants 
engaged in the eastern trade; and that 
were the trade to Clihia thrown open, your 
petitioners feel persuaded that the number 
of vessels resorting to the Cape would be 
augmented at once, and he hereafter in. 
creased to an immense extent. 

“ I'hat the increased supply of shipping 
with stores and refreshments is, however, 
in the opinion of your petitioners, a se- 
condary advantage, compared with the 
benefits they have a right to expect from 
this colony becoming, in consequence of 
its geographical position, an entrepot for 
the productions of the east, from whence 
the markets of America and other parts of 
the world might, in course of time, be sup- 
plied ;• and as articles of colonial produce, 
together with British manufactures, w'ould 
be taken in exchange for eastern commo- 
dities,. this traiHc may be rationally ex- 
pected to become of incalculable value to 
the colony, as well as of great advantage 
to the mother country. 

■ “ Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray, that on the expiration of its charter, 
the exclusive commercial privileges now 
enjoyed by the East- India Company, by 
virtue thereof, may not be renewed, but 
that your petitioners may be relieved from 
the heavy burthen imposed on them by Its 
monopoly, and that they may be permitted 
fairly to avail themselves of the natural 
advantages which their favourable situa- 
tion affords for .profitably engaging in the 
eastern trade.*^^^^. 

The resolutioii^^ere separately ftut, and 
each mover took the occasion to speak in 
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reprobation of the existing system of trade 
with the east. # 

' Mr. Ftllaps exhibited astatement, where- 
by be made: it appear that the profit of the 
Companyibn the black tea sold at the Cape 
was more tlian 100 per cent., and on the 
green tea 50 per cent, on* the cost price at 
Canton. This was made out in the fol- 
lowing manner: — The cost of good black 
tea in China was assumed to be on an 
average, twenty talcs the pecul, or l«. per 
)b. ; duty at Canton ten per cent. ; ship- 
ping and insurance ten per cent. ; cus- 
toms and charges at Cape Town fifteen 
per cent.'; total 35 per cent., or 4jd. per 
lb. ; freight 2^. per lb. Cost of tea in 
the Company*s stores at Cape Town 
U. 6jd. per lb. Sale price of black tea 
about .3.9. per lb. Difference (profit 
to the Company) 2s. 2jd. per lb, ! Green 
tea was assumed to be purchased at Canr 
ton at 37^ talcs per pecul, or ]«. 10 W. per 
lb. Charges as above at Canton and the 
Cape 7^(1 * ; freight 3d. ; total 2s, 9^d. per 
Ib. Sale price of hyson 4s. 9d. per lb. 
Difference (profit to the Company) 
lx. W^d, per lb. ! 

[The details of this calculation are 
extravagantly misstated, not excepting 
the cost of the tea at Canton, which is 
much too low. Even the sale price at the 
Cape seems to have been obtained by in- 
cluding in tile average the superior sorts 
of tea, which are excluded in taking the 
average of the original cost : the highest 
price of the first class of congou tea, at the 
last tea sale in London, was only 2s, l^d. 
(little more than half the alleged sale price 
at the Cape), and it could have been ex- 
ported from tills country thither free of 
duty. 

[It might be supposed that the price of 
tea at the Cape is kept up by the small 
quantity supplied by the Company ; but 
Ibis supposition would be at variance with 
facts: the sale of tea at Cape Town Is as- 
sumed, by Mr. Pillans himself, at 75,00() 
lbs. per annum ; and the average quantity 
of tea imported into the Cape by the Com- 
pany, in the years 1825 to 1828, the last 
years quoted in the returns appended to the 
report of the Commissioners of Inquiry, is 
109,853 lbs., or more than 45 per cent, 
above the maximum of demand. 

[There is another proof to be obtained 
from these returns, showing the misrepre- 
sentations contained in Mr. Pillans* state- 
ment : the quantity of tea imported into 
the Cape in 1826 was 106,512 lbs. and tlie 
declared value wasj^l5,880, which sum, 
(including green tea and black tea, high- 
priced and low-priced teas) gives an ave- 
rage of less than 3x. per lb. !] 

Mr. Dc Wet contended that the colony 
was injured not merely by the .loss of 
100,000 rix dollars (as shown by Mr. 
Pillans) > but by this sum being taken away 
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in bills. The opening of the trade would 
increase the Indian demand for the pro- 
duce of fisheries which might be establish- 
ed on the coast. The emigration to the 
Cape of Chinese (who were industrious 
labourers) would also be facilitatcKl by the 
increased number of vessels visiting the 
colony from the eastward. 

Mr. Collison differed from the mass of his 
brother merchants as to the coiiscc{uences 
of opening the trade. Before the partial 
opening of the trade in 18 15, it had been 
argued that the result would be beneficial 
to the natives of India ; the effect had been 
opposite to this, for by the importation of 
our manufactures the poor Hindoo nianu- 
facturers had had the bread partially taken 
from their mouths, an evil which would be 
increased if this measure were carried. 
He did not think it certain that the use of 
tea would be increased by the opening of 
the trade. Among a numerous class, the 
Malays, and in the country districts, the 
use of coffee was so general, that under 
any circumstances he thought it must re- 
main their favourite beverage. Sometime 
ago, a great noise had been made here on 
the subject of tea, which led to the impor. 
tation from England of considerable quan- 
tities; but it proved in some instances to 
be of such bad quality, that the evil could 
piily bo corrected by the Kast-Iiidia 
Company’s supply. With respect to re- 
mittances of bills by the Company, he 
'contended that the reverse of what had 
been stated was the fact. The merchants 
must know that bills for the payment of 
part of the Company’s establishment were 
frequently sold in that room ; and their 
profits were chiefly expended in produce. 
He. moved the following amendment : — 
That the trade with China has been so 
universally and ably discussed, in all its 
interests and branches, by the united talent 
and population of Kngland, as to render it 
obligatory on the Legislature to give it 
their serious and speedy attention ; that as 
the object of every memorial is to bring a 
6ul)ject before the country, or to throw 
some new light in aid or furtherance of 
such object, w'hicli, however, does not offer 
itself in the present instance, — this meeting 
resolve that a petition Is uncalled-for from 
the Cape of Good Hope, upon tJic ques- 
tion of the charter of the East- India Com- 
pany with China.” 

Mr. Buckton said, the amendment 
Would have the effect of throwing n wet 
blanket upon the matter. The Company 
did not expend their profits in the colony ; 
it was well known that they had a large 
sum at interest, and a heavy balance in the 
bank. 

Mr. Pillans admitted that one or two 
mercantile bouses in Cape Towm bad tried 
to get. tea out from London, by purchasing 
U at the East India-sales, but they had 
found the plan impracticable, on account 
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of the very heavy cliarges. The Cape 
merchant, over and above the king’s duty, 
was saddled with an additional charge of 
88^ per cent., which rendered all attempts 
at competition, under the present system, 
hopeless. Now the very fact that the Cape 
merchants ever thought of trying to under- 
sell the Company here, in spite of such 
charges, was a sufficient proof of the hard- 
ship of the present monopoly. Besides, if 
tea brought iiito the colony from London 
had been bad, it was the fault of tlie Com- 
pany alone, for it was bought at their 
sales. Tea, he contended, was a great fa- 
vourite with the country people of this co- 
lony, and it requires only to be cheaper, in 
order to be more generally used. 

The amendment was negatived. 

A clause of amendment proposed by 
Mr. W. W. Bird “ or otherwise to put 
tfie trade from the Cape to China on the 
same footing ns that to India, and other 
places in the cfist,” was agreed to, and or- 
dered to be embodied in the petition. 


MTSCEI.LANEOUS. 

Tlnglish Church.— ^ A meeting took place, 
the latter end of August, to consider a 
final plan for erecting an English church : 
Mr Justice Burton in the chair. 

The Uev. G. Hough stated to the meet- 
ing, that the plan of erecting the proposed 
churcti by subscription, as formed in Oc- 
tober 1827, had been found altogether im- 
practicable, and had consequently been 
abandoned ; and that the method of raising 
the required sum by shares had been sub- 
stituted in its place. 

It was agreed that a draft of an ordi- 
nance sliould be submitted to the governor 
to carry the plan into effect. The num- 
ber of shares suliscribed for was 133. 

CuiiiiHition <f Tneiigu-^Some seeds of the 
indigo plant have been sown, on a limited 
scale, for the purpose of experiment, in the 
district of Cianwilliaxn ; they have vege- 
tated, and are in a most flourishing state. 

The ^ori/rr/^v— It appears that, since the 
death of Chaka, the ZooJali nation has 
heen divided under two chiefs, one of 
whom, uith liis adherents, have been driven 
out of the country upon the Amapootas^ 
under 7ukoo, who it is understood have, 
with the assistance of some of the Caffer 
Tribes, repulsed them, and forced tbem ta 
return northward. Klaas Lockenberg, 
tlie colonist, who has for the last twenty 
years lived among the Caflers, and who 
accompanied a body of Hinza’s Gaffers in 
the expedition against the Zoolalis, has 
been killed. 

'The Press, -^The friends of a Free 
Press” at the Cape, have presented Mr. 
Fairbairn, the editor of 'The South African 
Commercial Advertiser with a silver vase, 
value 2,000 rix dollars, made in the co- 
lony, in testimony of their sense of the' 
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ab!e, consistent, and independent mannery 
iu which he has conducted that jour, 
nal, and of tlicir gratitude for his exertions 
ill endeavouring to procure for the colony 
the advantages of a free press.** 

Slave Trade at Mozambique , — The South 
African Advertiser contains some extracts 
from a pamphlet published at Kio Janeiro 
liy Lieut. Alva, of the Brazilian navy, and 
dedicated to the emperor, Don Pedro, 
containing a full exposure of the corrupt 
practices of Governor Botelho, of Mosam- 
bique, relative to the slave trade, and his 
connivance with the governors of other 
places belonging to that capitania, in cur- 
rying on that detestable tralKc with the 
masters of several Prcnch vessels. The 
writer had been stationed at Musanibiqiic, 
as well as at the bay of Loiirenco Marques, 
where he witnessed the practices of which 
he complains, and, for not joining in them, 
su tiered the most cruel persecutions. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

T-AW. 

Supreme Court., Jum^ 13. — JTall v. Bossi 
and Others^ uiagisf roles , — In this case, 
IMr. E. S. Hall, editor and proprietor of 
the Si/ducf/ Monitor, obtained, after some 
previous disappointments, the oi)inion of 
the court in respect to an assigned convict, 
named Tyler, who had been taken from 
him by the superintendent of police, and 
sent to the interior, Mr. Hall had been 
iikcw'ise subjected to a fine for having har- 
boured this man, after lie had escaped from 
tlie interior and returned to his master’s 
service. The point had been already de- 
cided by the court, in the case of a convict 
named Jane New, namely, that an as- 
signed servant could not be taken from the 
service of the assignee of the governor, but 
for certain specified purposes; notwith- 
standing which, and the opinion expressed 
by the court, in reference to the present 
case, when a rule was moved for against 
the magistrates (Messrs. Rossi, Brown, 
Wolstonecraft, and Bunn), to bring into 
court the record of Mr. llall’s conviction 
for harbouring Tyler, they declined acqui- 
escence, on the ground that the opinion 
given by the court that the governor had 
no power to revoke an assignment, was 
incidental only. 

ITie Chief Justice^ in pronouncing the 
opinion of the court, made some pointed 
observations on what lie considered the 
very unfair and uncourtcous conduct which 
had been practised toward the Court, in 
first soliciting its opinion on a point of 
law of such vital importance to the public, 
and afterwards, in open defiance as it wdl-e 
to the court, acting in the w'ay which the 
defendants were stated to liave done ; 
namely, in determining, by their conviction 


in this case, that a solemn decision given 
by the highest tribunal in the colony, after 
the most mature and anxious consideration, 
was a mere incidental opinion ! It had 
not been shewn that the defendants were 
ignorant of the decision of the court in the 
case of Jane New ; on the contrary, tiiey 
had had reference to it. The decision in 
that case was eagerly inquired after by all 
classes, and yet the magistrates had taken 
upon themselves to act in direct contra- 
vention of what was laid down by the 
judges expressly to he the law of the case. 
The court, therefore, now directed the rule 
to he made absolute ; and expressed its 
intention of considering, whether the pre- 
sent case was not a sufficient one to induce 
it to order a criminal information to be 
filed against the magistrates. 

It has been decided by the judges, that 
our courts cannot take cogni/aiice of the 
killing of a native black by his fellow. 
The black whose murder called for this 
decision, was a man of a most liai inless 
character, abounding with good-nature, 
being more free from passion and the 
roughness of a savage life than most of his 
countrymen. He was murdered in cold 
blood by two of his fellow blacks, who 
heat him to death with their w'addies, for 
some offence which they, it appears, con- 
sidered deserved death. 

The question rc ;)ecting the division of 
the bar was solemnly argued before the 
court. The Attorney-General opened tlie 
business, proposing a division of the bar, 
upon certain terms, which of course were 
liable to alteration. The Solicitor Gene- 
ral seconded the motion. Mr. Macken- 
ness delivered his opinion strongly in 
favour of the division. Dr. Wardell gave 
his most decided vote in favour of the 
division, although in so doing he was 
.sacrificing at least a thousand a year; for, 
from his experience in this colony, he was 
well convinced that, by combining the 
common law business with the other branch 
of the profession (pleading), he could 
make from ^£'2,000 to j^3,(XX) per annum ; 
in fact, he was well assured that a learned 
friend of his (alluding to Mr. Wentworth) 
made, at the least, per annum ; 

yet that gentleman, great as the sacrifice 
must he to him, would he found to second 
the division, as he considered it was to the 
advantage of the colony, and to the good 
order and regulation of professional bu.si- 
iiess. Dr. W. strongly objected to any 
one being admitted as a barrister, who had 
not been regularly e<lucatcd and admitted 
as a barrister in England : there were only 
seven connected with the bar at this time 
that were Englisli barristers, viz, the Attor- 
ney General, the Solicitor General, Dr. 
Wardell, Mr. Wentworth, Mr. Macken. 
ness, Mr. Stephens, and Mr. Kerr. lie 
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then adverted to tlie likelihood of the bar 
being considerably increased by etnigra* 
tion. By late advices from Bngland he 
found the bar was likely to receive num- 
bers in addition! to its present strength. 
Barristers were coming here in shoals. 
Mr. Wentworth followed Dr. Wardell, 
much in the same strain, and was support- 
ed by Mr. Sydney Stephens and Mr. Kerr. 


MISCELT.ANF.OOS. 

Memorial of the landed Proprietors . — A 
memorial of the landed proprietors to Sir 
Cieo. Murray was in progress of signature 
at the date of the last advices from Sy<l- 
iiey, representing the difficulties of their 
situation; that the colony is changing the 
direction of its intlustry from pastoral to 
agricultural pursuits; and that it is neces- 
sary that, for some time to come, the 
exportable produce of tlie colony be admit- 
ted into Knglarid at reduced duties, par- 
ticularly tobacco, which, if encouraged, 
they say, wouhi soon rival tliat of V’^irginia. 
They observe ; “ The colonists, to whom 
articles of British manufacture are almost 
essential, as well from habit as from pre- 
judice, w'ould consume a greater quantity, 
were their exports carried to a greater ex- 
tent; the demand for British shipping 
would likewise be much increased, inas- 
much as the greater length of the voyage 
would require three times the number of 
vessels to supply the same quantity of 
tobacco from this country as w'ould be 
furnished from America, and government 
w'ould be enabled to charter sliips at a 
much easier rate for the transport of con., 
victs, were there a certainty of obtaining a 
return cargo. The importance of this 
point will at once be obvious, when the 
fact is stated, that no less than seventy- 
four vessels, measuring *J0',185 tons, have 
entered inwards from Iv.igland within 
these twelve months.** They add ; “ Ten 
years back, a ship of 300 tons transported 
the whole of our exportable produce for 
that year to Bnglaiid. Trom the 19tii 
.June 1828 to the 18th June 1829, twen- 
ty-four vessels, measuring C,7.52 tons, 
have cleared out to various ports of the 
United Kingdom, with cargoes of colo- 
nial produce to the value of £154,G\4. 
louring the same period, our exports to 
other places have amounted to 
making a total of jCl 84,720. Our imports 
from Great Britain during the above- 
mentioned twelve months have amounted 
to £508,434, and from other parts, to. 

170,229, forming a total of j£'678,663, 
and showing au excess of imports over 
exports, with England, amounting to 
£353,820, and with other countries, of 
^140, 12ft; leaving a total deficiency in 
exports of £493,943. Our principal mer- 
cantile relations, besides England, are with 
the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius^ China; 


and Van Diemen’s Land. The cargoes 
from these latter places are mostly paid 
for previous to shipment; and it is a sin- 
gular coincidence, that our imports from 
thence exceed our exports by j£’140,l23, 
being nearly the exact sum drawn annually 
by the commissary-general on the British 
Treasury, on account of colonial disburse- 
ments. Great part of our imports from 
England being on consignment, the mother 
country is mainly interested in the increase 
of our articles of export, as a means of 
pa3’ment for the goods she supplies.** 

Population of the Colony. — By an official 
census, published on the 25th September, 
the population of New South SVales is 
stated at .3G,598 persons. The totals are 
classified as follows : — Male: Cume free, 
above 12 years of age, 2,5G1 ; under 12 
years, 285. Born in tlie colony, above 12 
years of age, 1,923 ; under 12 years, 2,550. 
Erec by servitude, 5, .302. Pardoned, 51. 
Bond, 14,155. Total, 27,61 1. Female: 
Came free, above 12 years of age, 1,565 ; 
under 12 3'ears, 261. Born in the colony, 
above 12 years of ago, 1,580; under 12 
years, 2,674. Free by servitude, 1,342. 
Pardoned, 51. Bond, 1,573. Total, 8,987* 
(General Total, 36,598.) llcligions: — 
Protestant, 25,248; Catholic, 11,236; 
Jewish, 95 ; Pagan, 19. 

Land and Live Stock. — Total number 
of acres located, 2,906,346, Acres cleared, 
231,573. Acres cultivated, 71,523. Horses, 
12,479. Horned cattle, 262,868. Sheep, 
536,391. 

J^cw I.egLslaiii’C Council, — Among the 
most important events at Sy^dney, is the 
fact of the Legislative Council having 
proceeded to business as a deliberative as- 
sembly. They have drawn iq) rules and 
regulations, wiiich would do credit to any 
representative body in the world : it is 
said they arc the production of that highly 
patriotic and constitutional judge, Chief 
Justice Forbes. The right of petition is 
recognized and protected by the Council, 
and petitioners arc heard, eitlier by them- 
selves or their counsel, in alt mattei's of 
public and private right, in the same way 
as in the House of Commons of Great 
Britain. The Governor and Council Imve 
already passed several important law's. 
They have adopted the Catholic Bill, passed 
during the last session of Parliament ; and 
they have come to the resolution of passing 
a jury bill in civil cases, whereby the 
emancipists have been declared to be fully 
entitled to all the privileges of the most 
favoured emigrants. An act, instituting 
Courts of Request, had passed the Counl 
cil ; and a petition was preparing by the 
insolvents, praying the Council to pass an 
insolvent act. — Colonial Times, Oct, 16. 

New jlrchdeacon, — 'J'he Sydney papers 
congratulate the colony on the accession 
which it has received in the arrival, by the 
John, of the Very Reverend Archdeacon 
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Brougtitony in the room of Mr. Scott. 
Hie reverend genlletnan was sworn into 
oflice on the 1 (Sth September, as one of the 
executive and legislative councils. 

The John<, which arrived in 
September, brought out, amongst her pri. 
soners, the Rev, Peter Feiin, as also a 
land surveyor, and seven clerks, who were 
packed otF for Wellington Valley, now 
vulgarly styled the “ Valley of Swells,** a 
distance of about 150 miles in the interior, 
there to learn the use of the pick, the hoe, 
and the spade.— Paper, 

Among the prisoners by the jlmcriciu 
which lately arrived at Sydney, are eight 
Greeks, under sentence of transportation 
to the colony, fur their natural lives, for 
piracy.— /Aid. 

Concerts a7iet TAcflirc. — Mr, Levey’s 
concerts at Sydney arc well attended. They 
are very creditable, and afford great recre- 
ation to the inhabitants of New South 
Wales. 'I'he venerable the Archdeacon 
Broughton, and the three judges and their 
families, have honoured the concerts with 
their presence. Tlic theatre, constructed 
by the above gentleman, has also been 
.opened, and is well attended every night. 
— Cohnial I'imesy Oct, 16'. 

T/iC /Vcs,y.— There have been no less 
than four criminal informations filed against 
Mr. E. S. Hall, the proprietor of tlic 
S^dnei/ Monitor, who is at present suff'ering 
imprisonment for two. Tlie first in forma, 
tion is fur a libel on the Mon. IMr. IVPLeay, 
the colonial secretary; the second, for a 
libel on F. A. Mealy, Ksq., superintend, 
ent of convicts ; and the two last for libels 
upon James Laldley, Es<|,, deputy com- 
missary general. A criminal information 
has also been moved against Mr. Ilalph 
Mansfield, the editor and publisher of the 
Si/dnet/ Ckizettc, for a libel on W. C*. Went- 
worth, Kstj. : rule to be granted on filing 
a supplementary affidavit. 


SWAN RIVKK. 

The following is an extract, from the 
Jlobart Town Courier: — “ Tlie Amity, 
Capt. Owen, left Swan Uiver, after a stay 
of five days, on tlie 2S)th Noveiiilicr, when 
there were only three vessels in the port, — 
his Majesty*s store-ship Sulphur, the Mar- 
quis <if An"lesea, and the brig Thompson, 
which was discharging government stores. 
The number of settlers was estimated at 
850 or 4<X), but several vessels were daily 
expected from England, amongst which 
were Mr. X^ecl's ships, the Gilmore and 
the Jlooglcy, wiiicb had been spoken at sea, 
and were laden with his own people and 
stores. The expectations of the settlers 
were somewhat disappointed, the quality 
of the soil not being what they had Jjeen 
led to anticipate. Several exploring parties 
had been into various parts of the interior, 
" all the good land they had met with 


did not exceed 8,000 acres. At Pertli, 
they are busily engaged in building dwel. 
ling-lioiise.s and stores, but at Freemantlo 
they were all residing in canteens l>ronght 
out from Engiund. No opposition or 
annoyance had been met with from the 
natives, who were, on the contrary, ex- 
tremely civil and friendly.** 


VAN D1EMEN*S LAND. 

T.AW. 

Supreme Court, 2^ov. 2. — In the matter 
i>f Isaac Sohmions, This was a questimi 
on the habeas corpus act, arising out of 
the circumstuiices of Isaac (or Ikey) Solo, 
mens, wiiu had escaped from custody in 
England, where he stood committed fur 
felony, to this colony; and he was now 
placed in confinement by the colonial 
secretary, on the receipt of a letter from 
the home secretary of state in England. 
Mr. Gcllibrand, on behalf of Solomons, 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus, and this 
day moved for his discharge. The f[iies- 
tions were — 1st, Whetlier the writ of ha- 
beas corpus is of right obtainable by the 
subject t'or any cause other tbaii such as 
appears upon the face of the commitment ; 
and, 2d, Whether llie colonial secretary 
i.s invested with the power of committal to 
prison of tlic subject, without oath, or for 
oireiice committed out of the limits of the 
judicial jurisdiction of the isl.md. 

Mr. CeUihrmul divided his argument 
into four heads : 1st. That when the war- 
rant was legal on the face of it, yet if it 
should appear, upon aflidavit, that it was 
not justilied by the facts, that in that case 
the accused was of right entitled to his 
writ. 2d. That on the face of the w’arrant 
before the court it was radically bad. 
Sd. That the colonial^ secretary had only 
power to act by virtue of his authority as 
a magistrate. Xtli. That, in fact, be had in 
the present instance only acted as such. 

The Chief Justice (Pedder).— Unless it 
is shown to me that the secretary of state 
in England can commit an English sub. 
ject without oath, and that the colonial 
Secretary here possesses the same power 
with the English secretary of state, 1 shall 
discharge the prisoner. 

The Attorney General stated, that in all 
cases where it was sought to obtain a writ 
of habeas corpus upon circumstances ex. 
trinsic of the warrant, there are always 
corroborating aflidavits beyond those of 
the prisoner. If a prisoner can obtain 
that writ upon his own affidavit, every man 
in gaol might apply for it. He could not 
understfind upon what particular point it 
was whereupon this writ had been granted. 
In respect to the power of the secretary of 
state to commit to prison without oath, 
ho stated, of course, he possessed that 
power upon principle ; and that, by ana» 
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logy, the colonial secretary here possessed 
the same power. 

The Chuf Justice. — Can you show me 
that the secretary of state has the power 
to issue a warrant without oatli ? 

'Fhc Allomcij GcncriU —It may happen 
that the secretary of state may have pri- 
vate information wliich may induce liiin to 
act without oath. Can it be supposed 
that such high oflicers would act without 
good and sulHcient grounds? I conceive 
that the executive government doc*s possess 
such a power, and that it is properly ad- 
ministered. 

The Chuf Justice . — I hoped and ex- 
pected, after what 1 had stated, that I 
should have been furnished with some 
little information as to the power of the 
secretary of state to commit w'ithout oath, 
and of the analogy between that office and 
that of colonial secretary. Jiveii sup- 
posing that the duties are analogous, it 
by no means follows, bociiiisc the secre- 
tary of state can commit for treasonalrle 
offences, that the colonial secretary can 
do so for any offence. In respect to the 
want of other affidavits beyond that of the 
prisoner, it is clearly the practice to act 
without such. Indeed, how could it be 
otherwise; because in many cases the pri- 
soner can have none other to offer? 

After some furtlier discussion, the deci- 
sion of the court was <leferred, and had 
not been given at the date of the last 
advices, owing to the continued indisposi- 
tion of the Attorney General. 


MISCKLT.ANEOCS. 

The Nfitwes . — The aborigines continue 
their outrages in some districts, in parties, 
attended by large dogs. Their motions 
are very rapid, so that it is difficult to 
come up w ith them. A letter from Hen- 
lomond, dated Nov. 'I, which appears in 
the Hobart Town Courier , says: — “ Since 
the last capture of tfie natives by Mr. 13at- 
man, on the 18th Sept., he has not, as I 
hear, been able to fall in with tlicm, 
altliough he has been constantly in the 
pursuit, and not a native has been seen in 
this neighbourhood since that time, during 
wdiich Mr. Batman has ranged all along 
the east and W'est side of tlio Tamar and 
Ijaiinceston. They have not committed 
any outrages in this district, or near it, 
within the last three months. ^J’hc two 
tribes that Mr. Batman fell in with were, 
probably, the natives that committed so 
many robberies last season. The shep- 
herds and stock keepers, I am sorry to say, 
begin to travel the bush after the stock 
without guns, thinking themselves quite 
safe ; but they cannot be too much on the 
alert, and ought never to go out unarmed. 
1 trust you will not hear of many murders 
or robberies from tliis side. 1 tlilnk they 
Imve .returned to their privileged ground 


and the sea-coast. Mr. Batman has just 
returned with his party for supplies, and is 
again setting out to the eastward. In his 
late journeys he found several tracts of 
good land, but none very extensive. lie 
found also a forest entirely composed of 
mimosa, or w'attlc-treo, at least ten miles 
in extent. The trees stand very thick 
together, and are in height from sixty to 
seventy feet, and from two feet through. 
Tlicy are of the kind called by some silver 
or white w'attle. lie discovered also a 
singular strip, or tract of trees, not before 
met with, to the east of Bcnlomond. The 
strip is not more than 1.^0 or 200 yards 
wide, but extends several miles in length. 
The trees are from four to five feet through, 
and the loaf is not larger than the nail of 
the little finger: they arc tall, being from 
thirty to fifty feet high. T'hese forests he 
found to the eastward, and 1 inclose you 
a small piece of the wood. I think 
nothing yet in the island has been met 
with that has so fine a grain.’* 

Steam Tacket . — A steam vessel was 
daily expected at Van Diemen’s I.and 
(Dec. 2) from Calcutta, which is to con- 
tinue as a packet between India and these 
colonies, touching at Swan Port. 

Location of East India O/Jicrrs. — Bo- 
gulntions for locating land to oflicers in 
the Kast- India Company’s service. 

As it appears desirable to facilitate the 
intentions of those officers of the lOast- 
India (’ompany’s service who, on visiting 
this colony, have applic<l for land with the 
view' of settling upon it when their period 
of service shall have expired, as well as to 
hold out iiiduceinents to officers of the 
Company’s service generally to become 
residents in the colony, the Bieutenant 
Governor directs tliat land shall be located 
to such applicants on the following condi- 
tions, in addition to those which all settlers 
arc liable. 

1. T’hat they will pledge themselves to 
become residents in the colony on retiring 
from the service of the Bast- India Com- 
pany. 

2. That they will iinmcdJntely place, 
and continue to employ on the land during 
their absence, a free overseer api>rovcd by 
the government. 

2. That, in addition to any stock wdiicli 
they may place upon the land, they will 
cxpcnil thereon in permanent improve- 
ments, within two years from the date of 
the location order, a sum not Jess than the 
full value of the grant, estimating the land 
at five shillings per acre : and, 

4., To those who are desirous of obtain- 
ing land before their arrival in the colony, 
locutions to the extent of 2,560 acres will' 
be made in proportion of one acre for 
every pound sterling actually invested in 
the colony, subject to fhc first, second, and 
third conditions. 
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REGISTER. 


(trakutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

MEMBERS OF THE MEDICAL BOARD. 

rort IViUiam^ Sept, 11, 18LM).— The 
Governor -general in Council is pleased to 
direct that the following extracts (Paras. 
U to 4) Irom a general letter from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors in the nii> 
litary department, under date the 27th 
May 1829, be published in General 
Orders. 

Para. 2. “ By our letter in this depart- 
ment dated the 27th Aug. 1828 (Para. 4), 
we authorized the continuance of members 
in the medical board for a period of five 
years, and a grant to tliose members who 
shall serve in the board during the whole 
of that time, a retiring pension of J^IQO 
per annum. 

3. “ We are disposed to grant to Dr. 
Meik the l)enefit of this regulation, and 
we accordingly desire that Dr. Meik be 
allowed to resume his seat at the medical 
board, on tlie first vacancy that shall occur 
ader your receipt of this despatch, for one 
year ; at the expiration of which period, he 
will be entitlf^ to retire on the augmented 
jYension of j 1'700 per annum. 

4. Having made this liberal provision 
for our medical servants, who have had a 
tour at tlie medical board, we direct that 
they be not, after such tour, again allowed 
to serve in any medical capacity, except in 
special cases of public exigency, to l)e re> 
ported to us, and subject to our contiruia- 
tion.” 

SOLDIERS COMMITTING SUICIDE. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, Sept, 24, 
1829. — The Commander-in-chief is pleas- 
ed to direct, that soldiers of sane mind, 
who commit suicide, shall be interred in 
the consecrated burying.groiind, after 
night-fall, but without funeral rites, or 
any military honours whatever. 

PENSIONS TO XIRN TRANSFERRED FROM TUB 
king’s TO THE COMFANv’s SERVICE. 

Fort WilUam, Oct, 14, 1829.— The 
Govcrnor-geiieral in Council is pleased to 
direct, that the following extract (Paras. 2 
to 6) of a military general letter, from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, under date 
the 13th May, 1829, be published in Ge. 
neral Orders : 

Separate Military Letter from BengM, dated 27th 
September 1820. transmittlnc for Court's consi- 
deration a Letter from the AiQuiant General, stat- 
ing the request of the Commander in Chief, that 
the Instructions of the Court, as they conveyed in 


their Letter of the 4th May 1827, relative to the 

5 rant pensions to soldiers transferred from His 
lajesty’s Army, may be modified. 

Para. 2. The instructions conveyed to 
you in Paras. 96 to 98, of our letter in this 
department, dated the 4th May 1 827, were 
intended to ajiply to the cases of men 
drafted from his Majesty’s regiir.cnts or- 
dered home into the Company’s army, 
who, after a long period of service in the 
former, and being nearly worn out, are 
sent home as invalids, and recommended 
for pensions from the Company, although 
they may not have served more than four 
or five years in our army. 

3. We see no reason to depart from 
those instructions, and we iiotv again de- 
sire that this practice be discontinued, and 
that no man transferred from the King’s 
to the Company's service he in future re- 
commended for a pension from the Com- 
pany, unless his service has been equally, 
or nearly equally divided between the twa 
armies. 

4. ** In a correspondence we have lately 
had upon this sultjcct with the Lords Coiii- 
inissioners of Chelsea Hospital, ive have 
expressed our resolution of adhering to 
this principle, on the ground that, as tbo 
Company now pay to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment the sum of £60,000 annually, to 
be appropriated in pensions to King’s ofK- 
cers and soldiers who have served in In- 
dia, all men wliose cases come under the 
description of those referred to in our letter 
of the foregoing date, should be provided 
for from that fund. 

5. ** It is not our intention, however, to 
extend tliis rule to men who may be 
wounded, or injured by accident in our 
service, after being transferred from bis 
Majesty’s regiments, and no exception is 
made in favour of such cases without re- 
ference to length of service, by our pension 
regulationsof the year 1819; but we desire 
that on such casualties occurring, the na- 
ture of the injuries, and the circumstances 
whicli led to them, be distinctly explained 
in the men's discharges. 

6. “ We are fully aware of the impor- 
tance of having steady, diligent, and well, 
conducted non-commissioned Kuropean 
officers for the stafi' at native corps, and 
for the various duties enumerated in the 
letter of the adjutant-general, accompa- 
nying your despatch ; still we arc of opi- 
nion that our European corps may furnish 
a considerable portion of men for those 
duties without materially injuring, as is 
alleged, the discipline of those corps. If, 
however, at any time difficulties should 
arise in providing a sufficient number of 
men of this description from our Eumpeau 
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establishment, we shall not object to your 
applying to his Majesty's regiments for 
such assistance, and taking upon ourselves 
the payment of the pension of such men, 
provided tliat, on their being discharged, 
tlieir length of service in both armies shall 
entitle them to the benefit of the pension 
regulations ; but we must at the same time 
desire, that the practice of obtaining men 
from his Majesty's regiments for staii* du- 
ties in the Company's service be as seldom 
resorted to as possible ; for, independent 
of the objection to it on the score of ex. 
pense, it is liable to another, inasmuch as, 
if carried to any extent, it will have the 
effect of excluding our own soldiery from 
situations to which they have an unques- 
tionable claim, as a reward for faithful and 
approved services. 


RETUrCTlONS. 

Fort William^ Oct. 23, 1820 The Go- 

vernor-general in Council is pleased to 
direct the discharge, from the first of the 
month ensuing after the publication of 
these orders at stations respectively, of the 
mate carpenter attached to the quarter- 
master’s establishment of regiments of the 
line, both cavalry and infantry. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Judicial Department. 

Nov, 24. Mr. Goo. Mainwariiif;. judge and ma- 
gistrate of southern division of tiundiecund. 

Dtfc. 1. Mr. W, A. I.a^v, assistant to rnagistraie 
and to collector of land revenue at Sylhet. 

Ifi. Mr. D. Dale, jiulge and magistrate of zillah 
of Bhaugu]i>orc. 

Mr. Fry Magniac, judge and magistrate of city 
of MOorshedabad. 

General Department. 

Nov. 24. Mr. Fred. Nepean, collector of govern- 
ment customs and town duties at Allahabad. 

Political Department. 

Dee. 4. Mr. F. C. Smith, agent to Governor- 
General, and commissioner in Saugor and Ncr- 
tmdda territories. 

Territorial Department. 

Dec. 8. Mr. It. P. Nisbet, commissioner of re- 
venue and ciraiit, 13th or Bauleah division. 

Mr. L. Maniac, collector of Dlnagepoor. 

Mr. R. Walker, collector of Mymunsing. 

Mr. T. Richardson, collector of Tipperah, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

ilead-Quarters, Nov, 18, 1828. — Lieut. S. Long 
to act as ailj. to right wing of 4wth N.I., during 
its separation from heail-quarters of regt. ; dated 
2Cth Oct. 

Lieut. O. B. Thomas to act as adi. to 10th N.I. 
during absence of Brev. Capt. and Adj. A. Wor- 
tham ; dated lilth Oct. 

Ens. O. U. Rediiie to act as interp. and qu. mast, 
to 2i>th N.I. during absence of l.ieut. F. C. Mars- 
den ; dated 2d Nov. 

Ens. F. Maitland to aet as adj., and Ens. R. 
Hill to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 4th N.I., 
during absence of Lieuta* G* baiter and P* Gold- 
ney; dated fith Nov. 


Calcutta. 31 

Ens. J. D. M'Pherson, 1st Euron, Regt., and 
J. W. Bennett, 22d N.I., permitted to exchange 
regts. 

Nov. 21 . — Removale and Appointmente of Swr- 
f(eons. A. Wardrop removed from 21st to 2a N.I. ; 

O. Wray removed from 2d liat. artillery to .Oth 
N.I.; W. Russell. M.D., posted to fi2d N.I.; T. 
Inglis, M.l). (lately prom.)* posted to 21st N.I. ; 

P. i:arruthers (lately prom.), posted to Jllst N.I.; 
T. B. Barker (lately prom.), posted to 47th N.I. 

ApjtointnieutH of Veterinary Surtfcona, J. Tombs 
app. to 1st tr. 2d brig. Horse Artillery at Kurnaul ; 
G. Griiliths transf. from 2d to 3d brig. Horse Ar- 
tillety at Meerut ; G. .Skeavington attached to 3d 
tr. 2<r brig. Horse Artillery at Duiii Duin. 

Nov. 23. — Ens. W. Carnegy, 5t)th N.I., to act as 
district and garrison stall’ €>lficer at Keinaooti, ami 
as adj. to JiKth N.I., during absence of Lieut. J. C. 
Lunisdaiiie: datetl .'>th Nov. 

Ens. II. 'r. Tucker to act as adj. to 8lh N.I. 
during .absence of Lieut. G. U. Talbot ; dated 3d 
Nov. 


Port William, Notr. 27* 1829.— N.T. Super- 
num. Ens. 11. M'Mahon brought on eftective 
strengtli of regt., v. Ens. E. De L'Etang dec., l."»lh 
Nov. 1829. 

Ens. J. F. Mortlock, 24th N.I., permittoil, at 
his own request, to resign service of Hon. Com- 
pany. 

The app. of Assist. Surg. A. A. M'Anally to me- 
dical charge of Gov. General’s Body Guard during 
absence of that corps from presidency, cancelled. 

Catlets of Infantry J. S. Hawks and A. N. M. 
Mat'Gregor aduiilted on estab., and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Mr. Jas. Bruce admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surgeon. 

jp-r, 4 . — Infnntnh Major 11. D. Showers (dec.), 
tobelieut. col., from 20th May 1829, v. C. Uow- 
ycr, C.Il., retireci. — Major Thos. Barron to Iks 
fieut. col., V. II. D. Showers dec., with rank from 
28th Aug. 182i), V. H. W. Wilkinson dec. 

52d N.I. Ens. Alex. Mackintosh to be liciit., 
from 8th May7'f2i», v. A. Grant retired. — Siiner- 
num. Lieut. J. k. B. Andrews and Ens. H. A. Mor- 
rison brought on effective strength of regt. 

87/A N.T. Capt. H. T. Smith to be major, .and 
Lieut. R. 1*. Fulcher to be capt. of a comp., from 
28th Aug. in sue. to T. Barron prom. — Su- 

pemuincrary Lieut. W. Cole brought on effective 
strength of regt. 

7lkt N.I, Ens. James Sieeman to be lieut., from 
31st May 1829, v. J. Oliver prom. — Supernum. 
Ens. Chas. Carlyon brought on effective strength 
of regt. 

DejHirfmeut of Adjutant General. Capt. J. J. 
llanillion, 2d-assist. adj. gen. of army, to be 1st, 
and Capt. W. Passmore, dep. assist, adj. gen. on 
establishment, to lx; 2d-assist. adj. gen.' or army, 
in sue. to Major Barron, who vacates nis situation, 
consequent on his promotion to a lieut. colonelcy. 
—Capt. G. D. Stoddart, major of brigade, to be 
a dejmty assist, adj. gen. on estab., v. t^apt. Pass- 
more. 

Lieut. G. TI. Rawlinson, artillery, and Lieut. 
Edw. 8. Hawkins, 38th N.I., to be captains by 
brevet ; former from 38th Nov., and latter from 
1st Nov. 1829. 


Jlead-Ouartcre, Nftv, 27. — Ens. T. N. Yule to 
act as attj. to 83*1 N.I. during aliscnce of Lieut, 
and Atij. Houghton; dated 17th Nov. 

I.teut. the Hon. R. V. Powys to act as adj. to a 
detachment consisting of one troop of cavalry and 
three complete companies of infantry dctacheil 
from Nussccrabad to P*>kur. 

Nov. 28.— Aasist. Surg. Samuel Lightfoot, posted 
to 07th N.I. 

Nov. 30.— Lieut. C. Lowth to act as intern, and 

2 u. mast, to 4th L.C., during iiidis)K>sition of 
.leut. W. Benstm; dat^30th Oct. 

Assist. Surg. J. F. Bacon app. to do duty with 
H.M.'s 14th regt. at Berhampore. 

Assist. Surg. P. F. H. Baddeley posted to 4th 
troop Ist brigade horse artillery at Neemuch. 
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¥ort ffll/umf, Dtv. ll.-^Super intend iiifi Siirg. 
^amesi Mac Unwellf app* to otiiciate as third mem- 
ber of Mettlcal Uoard, during absence of C. Dobiti- 
son# £sii.> perniktetl to proceeil to Cape of Good 
Hope. 

Cadets of infantry J. S. Davidson and Roliert 
Thinnpson admitted on estab., and prom, to en- 
signs. 

Lient. Col. J. A. Shadwcll, of invalid cstab., 
to have cotninand of Burdwan Prov. Bat.« v. l.ieut. 
Col. K. 8 wcttcnliam dec. 

Artnif CommisitnritU l}fpartment. Sen. Deputy 
Assisi. Capt. John Sutchwell to be assistant com- 
nilssary general of 2d class ; Sen. Deputy Assis- 
tant of 2 a class (’apt. W. J. Thompson to lie a 
deputy assist, ctim. gen. tif 1st class; Sen. Sub, 
Assist, (’apt. F. T. Hoyd to be a deputy assist, cmn. 
gon. of 2 d class ; and l.ieut. Alex. Watt, of 27 th 
N.I., to lx* a sub-assist. c<ini.geii. ; in sue. to Capt. 
J.G. Hurn», placed at disposal of Coiniuandcr-in- 
chief. 

Assist. Surg. F. S. Matthews t<i be surg., from 
JHh Dec. 1821#, v. U. Paterson, M.I)., dec. 


Jlend-Quarterst Dec. 1. — F.ns. W. .Smith to act 
as adj. to left wing of 10th N.I., during its sepa- 
ration from head-quarters of regt. ; dated /th Nov. 

Kn.s. J. S. 1 lawks directed to do duty with 7th 
N.T., at Midnaporc. 

2. — AIt. Sui^. E. Macdonald to ofliciate as 
superintending surg. to Ncemuch Circle of super- 
intendance, from l.jlh Oct. until further orders. 

Lieuts. G. P. Thomas, 0th N.I., ami J. 11. Lum- 
ley, (i4th do.« permitted to exchange regts. 

Ens. A. Hopper vemoved from .'i7th and 
posted to 24tli N.l. 

Dec. 4 . — Assist. Surg. J. Duncan, M.D., on ex- 
piration of his present leave, directed to place 
nimself under orders of superirdending surgeon of 
Saugor division. 

Assist. Surg. "W. S. DIcken apn. to do duty with 
H«M/s Kith Foot, at Fort William, in room of 
Assist. Surg. James Duncan, M.D., obtained 
leave of absence. 

Dec. 5, — Lieut. W. B. WTcmyss to act as adj. to 
9th L.C., V. Newberry prom., as a temporary ar- 
rangement. 

Removals of Colonels. W. Burgh from fiflth to 
lOth N.l. ; G. Sergeant from l!)th to (JOth do. ; C. 
S. Fagan from 44th to .’K»th do. ; P. Littlejohn from 
fKltlr to 44th do. 

Removals and Postings of JJeuf. Colonels. J. 
Alexander from 48th to (i5#th N.L ; C. W'. Broi^ke 
from (iOth to fi:Ul do. ; 11. E. G. Cooper from <Kld 
to 4fJth do. ; .S. 11. Tod from 5.'>th to 3d do, ; T. 
Barron (new prom.) to .'i5th do. 

Deputy Assist. Adj. Gen. ('apt. G. D. Stoddart 
posted to presidency division. 

Assist. Surg. C. B. lloare, of 4;)d regt., posted to 
,3(#th N.l.; Assist. Surg. S. Lrghtfoot removed 
from G7th and ap)i. to 4:ki regt. ; Assist. Surg. .1. IL. 
pickson posted to oyih rc^t. Assist. Surg. R, Ful- 
larton to remain attached to European regiment,^ 
instead of placing himself under orders of super- 
intending surgeon of Saugor division, as formerly 
directed. 

Dec. 7 . — .Assist. Surg. M. S. Kent app. to do 
duty at dcp6t at Chinsurah, and Assist. Surg. J. 
Bruce directed to do duly with il.M.’s Kith Foot. 

Capt. T. S. O’llailoran, H.M.'sGth Foot, to be 
aid-dc-camp to Brigadicr-Gcn. J. O’Dalloran, (''.B., 
from 4th Dec. in room of Lieut. W. L. O’llailo- 
ran, permitted to resign that appointment. 


Dee. 8 . — f)th L.C. Lieut. G. KJdgc to be adj., v. 
C. Newbery prom. 

Ath iMcal Horse. l.ieut. Thos. Walker,*lst N.L, 
to be second in command, v, G. Ridge, who re- 
signs. — Lieut. J. Hamilton, Oth L.C., to be adj., 
V. T. Walker app. second in command. 


Dec. 9. — Lieut. J. S. Boswell, 19th N.I., to act 
as adj. to Bareilly Prov, Bat., during absence of 
Lieut. £. J. Dickey, on general leave, dated 4th 


' 74A — Lieut. Henry llalhed to be interp. luid 

qu.maat., vice E. B. Backhouse, dec. 


LieuL J. S. Alston, 27tli N.L, to do duty with 

I ikmcers, v. W. Uigiiell, whose app. to that cori>s 
s cancelled. 

Dec. II. — Capt. C. E Davis, .Aflth regt., to be 
a member of Arsenal Committee, in room of 
(’apt. R. A. Thomas, 48lh N .1., who is relieved 
from that duty. 


Rf'tnrnetP to tiufj/, from Europe . — Capt. G. R. 
Scott, aitillcry.— Capt. G. Barker, .'Kkl N»I. — 
Cant. G. \V. Ihniham, 4oth N.L — Capt. W. Bacon, 
G.'ith N.l. — Lieut. Thos. (ic.-ir, 20tii'N.I. — Lieut. 
G. D. Johnstone, 2 .'ith N.f. — Lient. A. C. SiH>rt, 
7(H.h N.l. — Lieut. Col. James Alexander, 4#itli N.L 
— Col. Alarlin White, 79th N.l. — (!apt. George 
Voung, titlth N.l. — Lieut. J. De W. (\ J. Moir, 
28th N.L— Lieut. Jus. Graham, .50th N.L 


FI RLOUCJIIS. 

To F.urnjic. — Nov. 27- Major John Duncan, 741 h 
N.l., ft>r health.- Lieut- Arthur ('ampbei], artil- 
lery, fi»r healtli. — Capt. Andrew Harvey, (i.5th N.L, 
on ivrivate .alfhirs — Cornet Geo. Scott, 4th L.C., 
for ne-alth. — Dec. t. Capt. II. D. (.'oxe, 2.5th N.L, 
on priv.ate affairs. —4. Capt. Thos. Tiinlirell, ar- 
tillery, for health. — Ist-Lieut. II. (’Icrk, artillery, 
for health — 11. l.ieut. II. Cuming, IHth N.L, for 
health. — Surg. Ja<>. Mellis, m.i>., for health. 

To Ronifjaj/. — De»-. 11. Surg. T. E. Baker, doing 
duty with loth L.C., for three months, on pr’vatd 
attairs. 

To Caite of Ciood Hope. — Nov. 27 . .Surg, ( 'has. 
Robinson, third meinl)er of Medical Boiird, for 
eighte«Mi months, for health. — Dec. 4. Maj. J, 
Harris, li;kl N.L, for fourteen months, for health. 
— 11. <’ol. Win. lio\>per, artillery, on private af- 
fairs (eventually to Europe). 

To Isle of Franri>. — Dec. 11. Lieut. J. V. Forbes, 
15th N.L,‘for eighteen months, for health. 


SniPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Dee, 7* Agnes. Thomas, from China, .Singapore, 
and Malacca ; 8. D/Vo/to/id, (71arke, from London. 
— 9. II. M.S. /Vr//r/.», Fitjsclarence, from FTymouth, 
Aladoira, Rio de J-aneiro, and Cape of Good Mopci 
and Ladp Flora. Fayrer, from London and Madeira. 
— lO. George, Endicott, from Salem (AmcricaL — 
11. Hherhurtit!, WTiite, from China and Singapore. 
— 1 : 1 . Harmony. AlcKwing, from Greenock. — 10. 
Bnrrtto. junior. Shannon, from Tamilon ; and 
Gauge et Garonne. GeoflVoy, from Ronleaux. — 17 . 
Coromandel, Dupeyron, from Bordeaux. 

Departures from Vulcutta. 

Dee, .3. David Scott, Jackson, for London. — 4. 
Martha, Hunt, and Corinthian, Curtis, both for 
Boston (America). — 7- Bonne Harmotve, VellitTOse, 
for Marseilles.— 12. I sod Gyndovk, Beadle for Lon- 
don ; Mary Ann, Bimiy, for (.'hili and Binilipataiii ; 
anil Ahttnndci'. Wake, for Mauritius. — l.'t. Pai- 
mira, 'J’hompson, for I^ondon. — 15. Victory, Far- 
qiiharson, for Lomlon. — 10. SejUu. r. Cumber^ 
ItMlgp, for I.ondon. — 17 . Brunswick, Palmer, for 
London. — li#. Bland, Callan, for London ; and 
Princess Charlotte, McKean, for f.ivcrpool. 

Freight to London (Dec. 12.) — £3 to .CO per ton. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTIIS. 

Nov. 17 . At Suckcroleon factory, near Purnea, 
the wife of Mr. Wm. Dotcllo, superiiitendanC of 
indigo works, of a daughter. 

22. At Allyghur, the lady of Captain Debude, 
of engineers, of a son. 

;k». At .fungynore, the lady of J. W. Bateman. 
Esq., of a daugnter. 

— At Futtyghur, the wife of Mr* W. Iline, of 
the gun-carriage agency, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr.. Geo. Gleescm, 
of a son. 

Dec. 1. At Cawnpore,. the laily of Capt. Dela- 
fexise, of artillery, of a daughter. 
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I. At M€L*rut, the lady of Cant. Claud Doujflast 

14th N.I., of a son. 

i». At. Naffpoor, the lady of Lieut. C<j 1. II. B. 
Jenkins, cuminaiicl ing the Nai'iioor auxiliary 
force, of a daughter. 

— At II ampere, Uaulcah, Mrs. Robert Parkin- 
son, ol a son. 

X At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Balthaser, of a son. 

4. At Chandernagore, the lady of W. Y. Wood- 
house, Esq., of a son. 

r>. At ('alcutta, Mrs. James Madge, jun., of a 
son. 

— At Fort William, the lady of Lieut. T. C. 
Maclean, barrack-master, of a daughter. 

<j. At C%'ilruttaj the lady of Chas. Oman, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Peterson, jun., of a 
son. 

7. At Calcutta, the lady of A. C. Dunlop, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

10. At Calcutta, the lady of 11. W. Cooke, Esq., 
of u son. 

II. At ficrhampoTc, the lady of D. Dale, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

12. At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. U. Hand, Ben- 
gal marine, of a daughter. 

Hi. .At Park House, (diowriiighce, Mrs. S. E. 
Atkinson, of a daughter. 


MARKJACJES. 

Dee. 2. At Ilurameerporc, (L F- Brown, Esq., 
civil service, to Catharine Jemima, tliird daughter' 
of James Gane, Estp 

:i. At Futtehpore, Henry Armstrong, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Miss t'atharinu Macau. 

a. At Calcutta, ('apt. D. Gvcnstoiie, to Ellen 
Frances Smyth. 

(i. Calcutta, Monsieur Chardon to Made- 
moiselle Chargrasse. 

7. At Calaitta, Maj<ir W. Baltinc, of artillery, 
deputy principal commissary of ordnance, to Miss 
L. R. (:. Haig, daughter of Alexjuidcr Haig, Kstp, 
of Bath. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. George Dixon to Julia Ann, 
eldest daughter <if James Balls, Esq., of London. 

— At ('alcutta, Mr. G. A. Swaristo Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Wm. Dainc, printer. 

— At ('alcutta, Mr. Jacob Boczalt to Miss 
Frances Bruce. 

Ki. At (.^ilcutta, Capt. Thomas White, of the 
shipOri^uif, to Emelia Ellen, widow of the late 
C. B. Croinmcliii, Flsq. 


Jivtr 10. At Madura, A. G. Anson, Esq., lieut. 
in If. M.’s 11th Light Dragoons, eldest son of Ge- 
neral .Sir (f. Anson, K.C.U., M.P., «!kc. 

.3. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth MaePher- 
soii, agcil on. 

0. At Shibpore. zillah Backergunge, Mrs. Flora 
Do .Silva, relict of the late Mr. 1). i)e -Silva, of 
that place, aged ilO. 

— .\t ('alcutta, Mr. Fr.ancis Andrew, accoun- 
tant to Messrs. 'Tulloii and Co., aged 

H. At CtdcuUa, Mrs. Rose Wren, aged 7J- 

0. At Calcutta, Robert I’atcrson, Esq., M.D., 
surgeon 2(>th N.I. 

10. On . the ro.ad to .Sojnonporc Indigo factory, 
Kishiiiighur, suddenly, Mr. Fxdix De Chal, agra 
24. 

11. At C.alcutta, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. D. 
Hope, aged 4d. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, wife of Mr. Francis 
D’Silva, of Bombay, aged 

14. At CJalcuttfi, Emma, lady of William Gra- 
h.am. Esq., M.U , aged 24. 

17. At Calcutta, Margaret, wife of Mr. H. E. 
Jones, aged 31. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Jolm Douglas, wlnc-mcr- 
chant, aged 31> 


jtlabras. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

EXAMINATfON OF OFFIOKR.S. 

/’^ort Si. GcorgCy Oct. 0, 18‘i9.— -The Rt. 
Hun. the Governor in Council is pleabvd 
AsUit* Jour, N.S. Vol.2. No. 5. 
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to direct, that tlic publication in G.O. by 
IliK Kxc. the CoiniYiandcr-in-cli!ef, of 
oiiiccrs having passed the prescribed pub. 
lie examination in the oriental languages, 
is to be considered sufficient aiiUiority for 
the pay dcp.artnicnt disbursing the allow- 
ances authorized on that account by the 
G. O. of government dated 1st July 1S2H. 

2. It is to be understood, that officers, 
ordered from their own to other stations, 
for the purpose of being examined in tiju 
above-mentioned cases, are entitled to tra. 
veiling batta for going and returning, ac- 
cording to distance. 

ALLOWANCE OF CiENEUAL OFFICERS. 

Fort St. Ccortjc, Oct. 16', 1829. — Tlie 
Higlit Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, under iiTstrnctions from, 
the Supreme Guvernnienl, that the all*)w- 
anees of general officers on the stall’ shall, > 
from the 1st insUnit, be regulated on the 
principle observed in Bengal and Bum- 
bay, I'lz. that the allow.'ince of ;£’J,000 per. 
annum shall he converted into the cur- 
rency of this presidency at the rate of 
2.V. 6W. per Madras rupee, according to 
which the staH’allowance of general officers 
will ill future be Its. .'1,393. .5. d. per 
montli. 

REC.IMKNTAL COMMA NI> ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. (h’otge^ Oct. 27 1 1829. — The- 
Right IJon. the (roveriior in ('oiincil is 
pleased to direct, in conformity to the ori- 
ginal orders of the lion. Court of direc- 
tors, that the established regimental com- 
mand allowance of Rupees 400 per month 
for effective corps, and Rujices 2(X) per 
month for the veteran battalions, shall in- 
variably be drawn by the senior officers 
actually present with those corps respec- 
tively, and by no other officers : tliis regu- 
lation to have cff’ect from the 1st of the 
ensuing month. 

2. In all eases of absence from their 
corps of officers who if present woultl he 
entitled by seniority of rank to command 
them, whether such absence may arise 
from lieing detached on duty from fur- 
lough, being placed on duty while on fur- 
lough, or removal from one corps to 
another, in all such, or other cases, the 
allowances of the officers for the periods of 
absence arc to be governed by the general 
regulations of the service, witlioot refe- 
rence to the regimental command allow- , 
ance to which, as above provided, they can 
under these circuin.>taiires, have no elaiin. - 

3. Tlie above provisions to be consider- 
ed applicable to the allowances of artillery 
comiiiiands, authorized by G.O. 21st July 
1826. 

4. It is to be understood that the rogi. 
mental command allowance for an eff'ec- , 
tivc corps is never payable to a colonel in 
receipt of off-reckonings ; when the latter, ■ 

(E) 
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tlier^lbrb, become payable in arrear for 
any period for which the former may have 
been drawn, the command allowance for 
•uch period is to be refunded. 


RMINIWB PRACTICE ADOPTED BY OFFICERS. 

^ead OxtarterSf Choultiy Plain, Dec. 4, 
1B29.— The Cominander-in-chicf having 
with ^ great disgust noticed a feminine 
practice adopted by some officers of this 
service, of wearing combs in their hair, 
and dangling fancy curls, unbecoming the 
appearance of a soldier, desires that tliis 
practice may be forthwith abolished, and a 
more male costume adopted. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

16. Edm. C. Lovell, Esq. to be assistant to 
•ecretary to government in military department. 

SO. Edw. P. Thompson, Esq., to be sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Salem. 

Ouy L. Prendergast, Esq., to be assistant to 
Ksideot in Mysore. 

JVbtf. 27. C. E. Macdonald, Esq., to be head 
asslstent to principal collector and magistrate in 
northern division of Arcot. 

Dec. 8. Robert Eden, Esq., to be sheriff of Ma- 
dras for ensuing year. 

11. A. Cheape, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
Joint criminal judge of Cuddapah. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

9, The Rev. II. Harper, M.A., to officiate 
at chaplain in Black Town district, at hospital 
and gaol. 

The Rev. P. Stewart, B.A.j to be chaplain at 
Quilon. 

Nov. 27 . The Rev. Christopher Jeaffreson, B. A., 
to be chaplain at Nagpoor. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort St. George, Oct. 2, 1829. — The appoint- 
ment of Major Anderson, of engineers, to be 
superintend iiig engineer in northern division, and 
the removal of Lieuts. Smith and Best to other 
stations, rescinded. 

Sum. Jas. Richmond to be cantonment surgeon 
H^eweoS^ medical storekeeper at Nag|KK>r, v. 

Oct.0, — Major Rich. Crewe, 46lh N.I., to he 
assist, ctnnmlasary general, v. Barclay resigned. 

Lieut. H. Morland, 27th N.I., to be surveyor, 
Md to have charge of Hyderab^ survey from Ist 
Aug., y.Capt. lyebbe. 

Lieut J. C. Dardel, 39th N.I., to be assistant 
surveyor, v. Morland. 

Ens. C. T. Hill, 29th N.I„ Co be assistant sur- 
^or, V. Otter resigned. 

Cadet of Infantry Wm. Hake admitted on es- 
tab.* and prom, to ensign. 

Superintending Surgeon James Annesley to be 
an acUag memberof Medical Board. 

•Oct. 9i— Col. E. W. Snow, C.B., to command 
g^nrlsoli of Bellaiy. 

2M N.I. Lieut G* A. Smith to act as adj , v. 
SSsstment 

.Vth M.f. Lieut. R. A. Joy to act as qu. mast, 
mtorp., and paym., v. M'Donell. 

?7cA N.I. Ens. R. Gordon to act as qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Duff. 

13.— Lieut. Wm. (Sarrard, 2d-as^ta^ to 
thief engineer, 10 belst assistant 

Sen. Lieut R. F. Ernes to be capt, 
Vk Budv 4ac.i date 6th Oct 182SL 
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Supernum. Lieut. G. A. Tulloch admitted on 
effective strength of :)3d regt. 

Supernum. Lieut. 11. S. Kennedy admitted on 
effective strength of 19th regt. 

Oct. 16. — Colonel Arch. (.Campbell, H.M. 4Gth 
regt, to command Subsidary Force of Hyderabad. 

Lieut W. E. Brooshooft, 35th N.I. permitted to 
resign his app of qua. mast, interp. and paym. to 
that corps, in compliance with his request. 

Oct. 21).— Capt. J. Macartney, 20th N.I. transf- 
to invalid catab. at his own request. 

Assist. Surg. J. O’Neill permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Oct. 23.— Sub-Assist. Com. Geo. Capt. W* 
M'Leod to be deputy assist, comissary general, v 
Douglas, who resigns that appointment. 

Temporary Sub.-Assist. Com. Gen. Capt. St* 
John B. French, to he sub-assist, com. gen. v. 
M*Leod. 

Temporary Sub-Assist. Com. Oen. Lieut. G. II. 
Thomas, to be sub-assist. com. gen. v. Dyce, re- 
moved. 

Lieut. W. Justice, 5th N.I., to be temporary sub- 
assist. com. gen. 

Supernum. Ens. W. Borthwlck admitted on ef- 
fective strength of !>th N. 1. 

Ocf. 27 2d Bat. Pioneers. Lieut. C. F. Le 

Hardy, 14th N.I., to be adj. v. Deacon, resignetl. 

20th N.I. — Sen. Lieut. Wm. Johnston to be capt. 

V. Macartney, Invalided; date 21st Oct. 1829. 

Supernum. Lieut. D. Strettell, admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 20th regt. 

Lieut. R. Deacon, 13th N.I., permitted to resign 
his app. of adj. of id bat. Pioneers. 

Capt. Hockley, of Artillery, permitted to resign 
app. of commis^y of ordnance at Bellary. 

Head Quartet's, Oct. 7» 182i). — Hcnutvals of Lieut. 
CtAonels. M. Cubbon, from 4(>th to 41st N.I,; F. 

W. Wilson, from 41st to JUtli do. ; J. F. Gibaon, 
from .‘Kith to 46th do. 

Ens. Wm. Hake (recently admitteil) app. to do 
duty with.'iOth N.I. 

Oct. 13,— Lieut. C. J. Cooke, of Artillery, re- 
moved from Ist hat. to 1st horse brigade; and 
Lieut. A. F. Oakes from Isl liorsc brigade to 1st 
bat. artillery. 

Of.’t. 14. — Ens. J. A. Stnddart, 5th N.I., {>osted to 
2d bat. of pioneers, v. Joy. 

Oct. 16.— Ens. W. Scafe, removed firom 10th regt. 
to do duty with 13th N.I. 

Lieut. R. T. W’elbank, 2d Europ. regt, and 
Lieut T.*J. Ryves, 43d N.I., permitted, at their 
own request, to exchange regts. 

Oct. 17. — The recent removal of Assist .Surg. J. 
Adams from 47th N.I. to 26 brigade horse artillery , 
cancelled. 

Assist Surg. J. O’Neill posted to 13th N.I. 

Temporary Appointmonia con/inned. — Lieut J« 
G. Neill, 1st Europ. regt. to act as fort adj. of 
Masullpatam from 15th Sept. 182i), v. O'Dell* 
prom. ; Lieut. A. McKenzie, 5th N.I. to act as fort 
adj. of Dellary from 19ih Sept 1829, during ab- 
sence of Lieut Bremneron sickcert— Lieut J. A. 
Strettell, to act as adj. of Ist. L.C. from 19lh Sept. 
182!), during absence of L|gut. Munsey on sick 
cert. — Lieut F. Forbes to act as adj. of 4th L.C. 
from 13lh Aug. 1829, during absence of Lieut. 
Anderson on leave. — J. A. Cramer, to act as qua. 
mast. Intern, and uaym. of 4th N.I., from 1st. 
Oct. 182!), durlngaDsmce of Lieut. Rattray on sick 
cert— Lieut. L. E. Duval to act as qua. mast in- 
terp. and paym. of 27th N.I. from 14th Sept. 1829, 
during absence of LleutMcDonell on sick cert. 

Ens. E. Hughes, 39th N.I., app. to do duty with. 
Seringapatam local bat. and to act as adj. of tlutt 
corps, during absence of Lieut. Lambert. 

Lieut S. R. Hieks, 35th N.I., to act as qua. 
mast interp. and paym. v. Brooshooft, resigned. 

Lieut. C. Turper, 35th N.I., to act as adj. v. 
Hicks. 

Lieut* R. T. Welbank, 43d N.L, to act as deputy 
judge adv. gen. v. Welland. 

Capt W. H. Agnew. 2d N.L, to act as deputy 
assist qua. mast gen. of army, during absence os 
Lieut. De Montmorency on sick cert v. Hamond. 

Oet, 24,— Reniorols and Re-pdatings of Fnsigns.— 
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II. J. Brockman, from 3d L.I. to 20th N.I. as Ath 
ensitfn: C. J. Ehthinstone, from 20th to 12th N.I. 
as 4th Ensign; C. K. Hobart from 12th N.I. to 1st 
Kurop. regt. as 4th Ensign ; J. W. Clarke, from 
1st Europ. rcgt. to Ifith N.I. as 4th Ensign ; Thos. 
Fair, from Itith N.I. to 3d L.I. as 4th Ensign ; R. 
D. Armstrong, from .3d to 23il L.I. as 3d Ensign t 
T. J. Ncwbold, from 23d to 23d L.I. n34th Ensign; 
Henry Howard, from 23d I,.!, to Ist Europ. rcgt. 
as 5ih Ensign : G. A. 11. Falconar, from 23d to 40th 
N.I. as .'ith Ensign ; Grant Allan, from 46th N.I. 
to 3d L. I. as 5th Ensign; Thos. Mears, from 1st 
Europ. regt. to 33d regt. 

Oct. 26.— Temporary Ajtpninttnents confirmed. 
Lieut. J. II. B. (,'ongdnn, to act as qu. mast, 
interp. and paym. of 2d N.I. from 15th Ocl. during 
absence of Lieut. Jeffries on furlough. — Ens. H. F. 
Emery to act as adj. of 5i)th N.I. from 11th Oct. 
during absence of Lieut. Dunlop on sick cert. 

Ensigns J. Robertson and M. Birley, removed 
from doing duty with the Otii N.I., and app. former 
to do duty with 5th and latter with 13th N.I. 

Oct. 2f>.— Lieut. W. Justice. 5th N.I., directed to 
be struck off returns of rifle corps. 

Lieut. R. Hall, 4fllh N.I., to act as qu. mast, 
interp. and paym., v. Lugard nisigned. 

Lieut. J. A. Hornsby, 12th N.I. « to act as adj. ▼. 
Coxe. 

Lieut, James Grant, 5th L.C., to act as adj. v. 
Moore resigned. 

Lieut. C. Clemons, 20th N.I., to act as adj. v. 
Johnson prom. 

'Nnv. 5. — Capt. W. S. Hele removed from Ist 
to 3d bat. artillery. 

Tcmjiorarf/ Anpohitment confirmed. Surg. J. Wil- 
kinson, 5th N.I., to act as garrison surgeon of Bel- 
lary from 23d Oct., v. Donaldson reported sick.— 
lileut. C. M*E. Palmer to act as qii.mast., interp., 
and paym. of 14th N.I., from 17th Dec. 1326, 
during alisence of Lieut. Harding on leave to 
Bombay. 

Fort St. Gflorffc, Oct. 30 — Col. H. G. A. Taylor 
to command garrison of Vellore, v. Brodie i>er- 
mittod to proceed to England. 

Capt. Blundell, of artillery, to be commissary 
of stores at Rellary, v. Hockley, resigned. 

liieut. R. T. Coxe, 12th N.T., to be aide-de- 
camp to Brigadier Gen. .Sir John Sinclair, Bart., 
commanding northern division of army. 

Nov. 3. Lieut. J. T. Lugard, 40th N.L, permitted 
to resign his app. of (|u. mast., interp., and paym. 
to that corps, in compliance with his request. 

Nov. 6* Ens. Halstead, 11th N. I , having passed 
prescribed examination in Hindoostanec language, 
the allowance sanctioned by government, conferred 
upon him. 

Nov. 17 . Capt. W. 11. Apenew, 2d N. T., to be 
deputy iissist. adj. gen. to Travancore subsidiary 
force, V. Cunningham. 

Capt. J. Gunning, 17th N.I., to be brigade major 
to troops serving at Kulladghee, v. Hutchinson. 

Surg. G. Bucke to be cantonment surgeon at 
St. Thomas’s Mount, v. Train dec. 

Lieut. J. D. Awdry, 1st N.I., to be temporary 
snb -assist, com. gen. 

Capt. F. Straton, 8 th L. C., to be paym. in cen- 
tre division, v. Walker. 

Lieut. L. O'Brien, 40th N.I., permitted to resign 
Hon. Company's service. 

In/hntru. Sen. Lieut. Col. B. B. Parlby, C.B., to 
be colonel, v. Leith dec. ; date 13th Nov. 1829.— 
Sen. Major Andrew Macqueen, from 3r»th N.I. to 
be llcut. col. in sue. to Parlby prom. ; date ditto. 

36fA N.I. Sen. Cant. W. Wigan to lie major, and 
Sen. Lieut. (Ilrev. Capt.) W. Watkins, to be capt 
■ sue. to Macqueen, prom.; date 1.3th Nov. 182fl. • 

Supornum. Lieut. R. IT. Robertson admitted on 
cffbctlve strength of 3(ith regt . 

Sen. Assist. Sur^ James Smith, to bo surgeon 
from 9th Nov., v. Train dec. 

Lieut. F. Kellot. 22d N.I.. permitted, at hl« 
own request, to resign command of csctnrt of H.H. 
Ute Rajah of Mysore. 

Head-Quartere, Nov. 12.— Assist. Surg. B. W. 
Wright, posted to 8th N.I. 

Lieut. W. Ward, 1st brigade of horse artillery, 
to act « rtdhig-niaster to that corps, v. Oakes. 
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Lieut. J. McD. Mlnto, 5th N.I., app. to 2d bat* 
Pioneers, v. Stoddart. 

Ens. J. A. Stoddart, 5 th N.I., to act tt qu. most., 
interp. and paym. of that corps, v. Minto. 

Ntnt. 1.1 Surg. O. Bucke, removed Ihun 9th 

N.I. to .Id bat. artillery. 

Assist. Surg. R. Baikie, M.D. posted to 16th N.I. 
Assist. Surg. T. Powell, removed fWmr 10th to 
26th N I. 

Assist. Surg. J. Ladd, removed ilrom 27 th to 
2r)th N.I. 

Nov. 14.— Capt. John Macartney, pasted to 4th 
Nat. Vet. Bat. at Ryacottah. 

Assist. Surg. G. Lubbren, to act as garrison assist* 
surg. at Seringapatain, till further orders. 

Fort St. GeoTfrct Nov. 20 . — Major T. W. Wigan, 
36th N.I., iransf. to invalid estab. at his own re- 
quest. 

Nov. 24. — Sunemum. Lieut. Thos. Stacpoole, 
admitted on eft^tive strength of 40th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. J. G. Malcoimson, to act as pay- 
master to N^pour subsidiary force, durlpg absence 
of Capt. Cofnn. 

Nov. 27 .— Lieut. C. A. Moore, 16th N.I., to be a 
temporary sub-assist, com.-gencral. 

3(‘>th N.I. Sen. Capt. R. Murcott to be m^or. 
Sen. Lieut. Thos. Thompson to be capt., and Sen. 
Ens. T. D. Roberts to be lieut., v. Wigan, Inva- 
lided : date 21 St Nov. 1828. 

19f/» N.I. Sen. Lieut. G. W. Whistler to be capt. 
V. Cuxtou, dec.; date 6 th Oct. 182i). 

Supemum. Lieut. H. D. Sheppard, admitted on 
^ectivc strength of 9 th regt. 

2:m L.I. Sen. I.ieut. James Wallace to be capt. 
V. Bainbridge, dec. ; date 25th November 1829. 

Supemum. Lieut. J. 1. Sherwood, admitted on 
eiTcctivc strength of 23d rcgt. 

Head-Quarters, Nw. la— J. W. Goldsworthy, 
1st N.L, to act as qu. mast, interp. and paym. to 
that corps, v. Awdry. 

Ideut. R. Donaldson, 6 tli N.L, posted to 2 d bat. 
pioneers, v. Gompertz. 

Nov. 20 .— Colonel and Lieut. General A. Cup- 
page,'rcmovcd from 5th to 17 th rcgt.; and Colonel 
£. W. Snow, C.B., from 17 th to 5tn ditto. 

Colonel B. B. Parlby (late prom.) pdsted to 35th 
regt. 

Lieut. Col. C. A. Walker, removed from 8 th to 
22d regt. ; and Lieut. Col. J. Bell, from 22d to 0th 
ditto. 

Lieut. Col. A. Macqueen (late ptom.), posted to 
9th regt. 

Surg. W. S. Anderson, removed from 36 tb to 
9 th regt. 

Surg. J. Smith, (late prom.), posted to 36th 
regt. 

Assist. Surg. J. Richmond, removed from 15th 
regt. to B troop 2 d brigade horse artillery. 

Assist. Surg. C. C. Linton, app. to do duty with 
II. M. 8 ihh regt. 

Major L. Cooper, 47 th regt., directed to deliver 
over the charge of 4th regt. to Capt. T. Walker, 
and proceed to join his corps. 

Nov. 21 .— Cornet J. S. Freshfield, 1st L. C., ap- 
pointed to act as riding-master to that regt., v. 
Jones. 

Nov. 2.5.— Ens. Thos. Mears, .33d regt., and EnL 
II. Howard, 1 st Europ. regt., permIttM at their 
own retiucst to exchange regiments. 

Nov. *26.^ Temporary Appointmenttt eonflrmtd* 
Lieut. C. F. l.<c Hardy to act as adj. to 2d baL pio- 
neers from 14th Oct. 1829, during absenoe of Llcut* 
Deacon — Lieut. O’Dell to act as acUutant of J2th 
N.I. from 7th Nov. 1829, v. Cox-r^ieut. II. MU- 
lengcn, 8 th N.I., to act as dep. assist, qu. mast, 
gen. to Travancore subsidiary force, daring abtenet 
of Capt. Ross. 

Niwr27^Majot T. W. Wigan, posted to 4th 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Dec 1 .— Ens. W. l-I. Lamphler, 36th N.I., 
to act as qu. mast., interp., and paym. to tfiic 
corps, v. Thompson prom. 

Ens. R. T. Snow, posted to rifle corps. 

Ens. EVan Lidyd, posted to 43d N. 1. 

Ens. Arthur Worslcy, posted to 51st N.I. 
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Lleiit. J. Milnes to act iwaclj. of 29th N.I. from 
24th May. during indisposUiou and abst;nce of 
Lieut. Elliott. 

Lieut. T. istinton and Rich. Watson (recently 
fransf. to Inv. csUib.) posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Rat. 
at Vizagapatain. 

Dtii'. 9. — Lieut. F. W. BrodiCf to act an adj. to 
29th N.I. V. Elliotti prom. 

FUULOUGIIS. 

To Ktfrope, — Oct. 2. O. W. Y. Simpson, of art. 
for health. — Eiis. J. C. Whitty, 7th N.I., for health. 
— Capt. J. H. Lodington.lst nat. vet. bitt.— 9. l.ieut. 
J. C. Hume, 10th ISumlMy, N.I., for health. — 
1.3. Lieut. Thos. Rark, 2il N.I., for health. — Eiis. 
Win. JunoT, 2d N.L, for health. — 10. Lieut. C:. 
Mackenzie, 48th N.I., for health. — 2.3. Lieut. F. 
F. Trench, 0th L.C\, for health. — 2/. llrodie. 

9th .N.L, for he.’i1rh. — I.ieut. A. Douglas, 4!>th N.I. 
— Nov. 0. Capt, C. Sinnock, .'>th N\L— -10. Capt. 
Jas. Mellor, 20th N.T., for health. — 1,3. Surg. C. 
Price. — 17. Lieut. Col. tJ. Hunter, 2.3(1 L. Inf., for 
health. — Assist. Surg. R. Scott, for health (to em- 
bark from Rombiiy). — Capt. O. 11. McKenzie, of 
arlillery, for health (via t’alciitlal. — Ens. C. R. 
Freese, 24th N.L, for health — 20. Capt. (». F. 
S vines, artillery. — 27* Lieut. M. W. Perreau, 1st 
N.I., for health. 

To Utmihoji. — Oct. 1-3. Lieut. G. G. ^lackcnzie* 
.fxuli N.L, for three months, on private ullairs. — 
C!apt. H. W. Lardner, .Vith ditto, for six months 
for ditto. — Nov. 24. Lieut, and Qu. Mast. Babing- 
on, for two months, for health. 

To Coli Uttn.—iX't. 1:1. I.ieut. A. 11. Jeflrii'S, 2d 
N.I., for three months on private affairs. — -Nov. 17. 
MaJ. J. Morgan, 24lh N.L, for six months, on 
private affairs. 

To Sm — Get. .30. I.ieut. H. W. Wood. 4th N.I., 
for four mouths, fur health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arritvilft, 

Oct 10. Jane, Wilkins, from Masullpatam. — 
W li/’ine Itofit', Rauhcti, from lJ<itnbny. — 2.'5. Elm- 
nof, Edmonds, from X.oiidon and Romhny. — Nov, 
24. H. M. .S. UntcUite, Laws, from Triucomalee.— 
2‘». Marf^irvt, I.ambert.froin Calcutt.a. — 29. H.M.S. 
ChaUen'ffpr, Frcetnantle, from Triucomalee. — OtH*. 
2. Mndtfline, Coghlan, flroiii I.ondon and Cape of 
Go(mI Hope. — 11. Citatham, Durward, from Pa- 
dnng. — 1(5. David Seott, Jackson, from Calcutta. 

DtfitartitreJt. 

Oct. 17- Jane, Wilkins, for Pondicherry and 
Mauritius. — 21. Cecilia, ('ardoza, for Penang, — 
2.'i. Anriclmnds, Bernard, for Pundicherry, ^lau- 
ritiiis, and BonrlMm.— 2!). Heine Hove, Aimer, for 
Pondicherry, Bourlmii, and Bordeaux — Nov, 10. 
Fdeanor, Edwards, for the K ’slward. — 29. 11. M. S. 
SatellHc, Laws, fur Calcutta. — Dec. 4. M. M.S. 
ChaUenfcer, Freeniantle, for 'rrincoinalee. — 12. 
Marfrftret, l.ainbert, fur Porto Novo. — 14. Made- 
line, Coghlan. for l*enang and .Singapore. — 21. 
David Scott, Jackson, for London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

Aug. l.%. At Moalmein, the lady of Capt. W. II. 
Butler, H. M. 4.*»th regt. of a son and heir. 

.19. At Moalmein, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Geo. Nott, 19(h N. 1., of a son. 

Oct. 9. At Madras, the Lady of Lieut. Col. J. F. 
Gllison, of a son. 

• 12. At Bellary, Mrs. George S. F. Ross, of a 
daughter. 

15. At Arcot, the lady of Lieut. Lawford, en- 
gineers, of a son. 

> 29. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. James Bu- 
chanan, 1st I.. C., of a son. 

^ — At !<t. Thom^, the wife of Mr. John Ro- 
drigues, of a daughter. 

24. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. Duval, 27th 
N. I., of a son. 

2ri. At the Presidency, the lady of Capt. Crisp, 
Mahratta translator to the Tanjore Commiaslon- 
ers, of a son. * 

30* At Cuddaloif , the lady of Lteut. Col. Fraser, 
of a son. 

Nov. 3. At Cannanore, Mrs.Ounnlng, of a daugh- 
ter. 


4. At Madras, the wife of Mr. J. H. Court, of a 
daughter. 

9. At t.'annanorc, the lady of ('apt. II. C. ('otton, 
engineers of a son. 

• 8. At Trichinopoly, the lady of Capt. J. 1). 
Clayhills, 49th N.L, of a son. 

— At l\ilavcrain, the lady of Major Scott, of a 
dauglitcr. 

19. At Madras, tlie lady of Lieut. Rowlandson, 
acting secretary to the College board, of a son. 

12. At St. Tnomas’s Mount, the lady of Lieut. 
U. S. Spiye, 9th regt., of a son. 

14. At St. Tlioinas’s Mount, the widow of the 
late (Cantonment Surgeon Train, of a son. 

18. At tjuilon, the lady of Capt. G. F. Hutchin- 
son, 31st or T. L. 1., of a son. 

28. At Royapourain, Mrs. Lac^, of a son. 

— At Cariiiaiiore, the lady of Thomas Boilenu, 
Esq., Madras civil sCTvice, of a daughter. 

Dec. 1. At Belgaiim, the lady of Wm.Ma.son,Esq., 
Madras civil service, of a son. 

— At Mangrilore, the lady of Ilcniy Dickiiison, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

2. At St. Tliun.as's Mount, the lady of I.ieut. 
W. Gray, 21st N. !., of a daughter. 

At Balorimi, near Hyderabad, the lady of (?apt. 
G. Totnkyns, 19th Bengal Infantry, of a son. 

— At the Presidency, tlie Luly of the Venerahle 
the Archdeacon, of a son. 

7. At Ot)tacanuind, on the Neilgherries, the lady 
of Lieut, (ioinpertz, of a daughter. 

12- At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Gen. Sir (J. T. 
W alker, G. C. l’ . commaiulcr-in-chief, of a daugh- 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 

A’oi.*. 25. At M:uiras, Mr. John Moy, to Miss Char- 
lotte Maria Woodhouse. 

21;. At Pondicherry, (!apt. vVdolphe Mottet, of 
II. II. tlie Nizami service, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Lieut. I'ol. John Warren, of that place, 

Dec. 5. At Jaulnah, J. W. Sherman. F.s<|., of the 
medical service, {o Agnes Eli/abet h, youngest 
dauglitcr of Lieut- (’ol. Taytitori. 

14. At Madras, Mr. Michael D’Silva, to Miss 
Mary Johuyakiin Simon. 

iMtc/r/, at thiddalore, (!.apt. J. E. (,’hauvel, l.'ith 
N. L, to Anna Henrietta Zilie, only daughter ol* 
Capt. M. De Bergin, on the half-pay of IF. M. 
service. 

— 7\t Masulip.-itam, Capt. James Noble, ll.C.S., 
and assistant conniiisary general, to Ellen, young- 
est daughter of the late Janie.s Wilkinson, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 1.3. At Moalmein, Lieut. (L T. Kynastoii, 
10th N. 1., unfoitiinately ilrowned. 

Sept. .3. At Madras, ^lr. Peter ('onstantinc, an 
Armenian, aged 49. 

5. At Padang, Capt. M. Kingsell, of the country 
service, aged .39. 

7, At Moalmein, Margaret, aged 19 years, wife 
of Mr. Hector Grant, of the pay department at 
that station. 

Ort. 7. At Tavoy, Capt. 11. ('. Cuxton, 19th 
Madras N. 1. 

12. Benjamin Russell, aged 2 years, and on the 
17th Oct., John Ehenezer, ageil nearly 17 months, 
sons of the Rev. W. Howell, of Ciukianah. 

1.3. At Royaptxiram, Mr. Joseph Secluna, aged 
41. 

19. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Ens. II. F. J.u'kson, 
9th N. I. 

20. At Madras, Mr. Mathew Skillem, In his 50th 
year. 

21. At Madras, Mr Peter Gregory, an Armenian, 
at the advanced age of 195 years. 

Nov. 12. At Madras, Mrs Joanna Favier, the 
wife of Mr. J. B. Favier, aged 52. 

1.5. At Trichinopoly, Eliza, only daughter of ; 
Lieut. W. B. Gilhy, 32d N.I., ag«l 2 years. 

24. At St. Thomas’s Mount, Capt. M. FI. Bain- 
bridge, 2.3d Light Infantry. 

20. At the Residency of Nagporc, Mrs. Mary 
Antoine, daughter of Mr. Fernandez of Bombay, 
aged 20, 

Dec. 8. At Waoor, near Masulipatain, Mary 
Macintash, wife of D. S. Young, Esq., of this es- 
tablishment. 

13. At Madras, Fanny, aged 16, wife of Mr. 
James Wallace. 

10. At Madras, of cholera, Willingham Simon 
Jeremiah, eldest son of Mr. J. B.l Pnaroah* 
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jMtelyt At Hini;cx»lec, of bilious remittent fever, 
Ueut. fi. CL of tl. M, the Nizjiin*s(’aviilry, 

iige<l A'J, sou ol VV. l.aing, Ksij, A. M., Giliiiburgh. 




Mr. Henry Liddell* b) be assistant to collector of 
Stuart. 

Pnliticai Department. 

Nov. 1.3. Major H. Ilarnwell, political agent in 
Kattywar, li.iving returnetl from his iniRsIoii U» 
Kiiglaiul, directed to join Ilfin. the Governor* and 
to remain with him until further orders. 


GOVERNMKNT GENERAI. 

UIIDKUS. 

BHIGAnR MAJUItS OF UIVISION. 

Rswihai/ Cast/Cf Aon. 1 1 * 1 8y9.~Tlje 

lion, the Governor is }>lc.'iseil to direct 
that Brigade Majors of Divisions under 
this Presidency be in future designated 
Deputy Assistant Adjutant Generals, and 
placed on tlic same alloivaiices as arc 
granted l>y tlie G.O. of the 1 !>di Sept. 
1829, to olTicers holding the siluations of 
Deputy Assistant Quarter Master General. 

EXTRA BATTAMONS ON NATIVE INFANTRY. 

Ji.iinbiiy Cffstb', iVo/.'. 19, 1829. — The 
lion, the Governor in C'oiiiicil is jde.-ised 
to direct that the two Extra Battalians of 
Native Infantry he disl»anded on the i;ist 
of Dec. next, and that the native commis- 
sioned and non-commissioned olTicers and 
sepoys be drafted into the several native 
regiments of the line. 

His Exc. the Couimandor-in-diicf will 
1)0 pleased to issue such subsidiary orders 
as may lie necessary to give ctleet to this 
resolution. 

CIVTE APPOINTMENTS. 

./ ndii’ivt DeiMft'tnwnt. 

Ort. 20. William Newnham, Ksq. to lie chief 

I iiilgeof the court of .Sudder Dewaiiiiee, Sudder 
•’oujdarrec Adawhit, and commissioner of civil and 
criniinal justice for .SouLhern Mahiatta ('ouiitry. 

24- Mr. II. IJorradaile, to lie register to Sudder 
Dewaniiee and Suililer Foujdarrec Adawlut, in suc- 
ci'Ksion to Mr. Glass. 

Mr. .1. W. Mus])ratt, to lie senior .assistant judge 
and session jiidgeof Alnnedniiggiir, for Kfiandeish* 
ill succession to Mr. Horradaile. -Mr. R. T. Webb, 
to act as register to Sudder Dew.annee .and .Sudder 
Foujdarree'* .Adawlut while Mr. IKirradailc is em- 
ployed on special duty. 

Mr. H. llrown, to act for Mr. W'chb, as senior 
n.s.sistant judge and criminal judge in Southern 
CJoncan. 

General Department, 

Nov. 4. .1. P. Willoughby, Esq., acting secretary 
to government, to liave charge of military, marine* 
and general departments. 

‘ 1.3. 'I'hos. Williainson, Esq., to act ns chief secre- 
tary to guvernmeut during Mr. Norris's absence 
from presidency. 

Territorial Depart men U 

Oct. 7* Mr. G. Giberne, to be collector and ma~ 
gistrate of Poonah. 

Nov. 4. Mr. J. G. I.umsdcn to be assistant to col- 
lector in Soiitliern Concan. 

Mr. Wm. Courtney, do. do. Northern t-uncan. 
Mr. George Malcolm, do. do. Darwar. 

Mr. AVilliam Dent* do. do. Ahmednuggur. 

Mr. J. M. G. Ilobertson, do. do. Ahmedaliad. 

20. Mr. W. S. Boyd, to be ofliciating collector 
and magistrate in Northern Concan. 

2fi. Mr. John A. Shaw* to be sub-collcctor at 
Sholapore. 

Mr. Alexander Bell, to be deputy collector of 
GUfttom* and duties of Bombay. 


]M I L I T.\ R Y A P PO I NT MEN TS, 
PRO.MOTIONS, &c. 

Dumbap Ca-ttle, \ni>. .*», 1}12‘». — C.-iilots of Infantry 
\V. l{eyiioU1.4 ;uid C. 1). Myliie, admitted on estab. 
and prom, to t^iisigiis. 

Nov (J. — U)fh N.I. Ideiit. .1. D. Browne to be 
capt., and Kiis. C. -V. Eihaia/. to be lieut in sue. 
to I). Liddeil, dec. ; date22d April 1020. 

.*'on. .Vupernum. Ens. J. G. .Inhnstoii, to rank 
from .''fill June 1{]21>* and po.stcd to l4;th N.I. v. 
Echaiax prfim. 

N.B. — r.iouLs.' Threshic and C. A. Eclialaz, 
ami Ens. J. .loliustoii to Ije.btirneas superimme- 
rary to the estalilislinicMt. 

Lieut. Juries, iintli N.I., directed to conduct rill- 
tit's t)f executive engineer at Alimedabad and 
llur.soIe, till further onlers. 

Nor. 11. Lieut. W'. Coglan to act as majtir of 
brig.*uie of artillery of I'utniah division of army, 
from 14th .Sept., during absentre of Lieut. Cotgrave 
on sick certilicate. 

Nor. 12. — Siirg. James Dow, garrison surgeon of 
.Surat, permitted to retire from service on pay of 
his rank. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Entoju’ — Nov. <5. Assist. Surg. J. Daly, for 
health. 

To Sea. — Nov. t;. Capt. VV. I>. Br^berlson, su- 
perintendent of Bazars P. D.A., for eighteen.! ntin tbs, 
for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrirals. 

Nov, 4. II. C. sloop of war, Clive. Hawkins, from 
Persian Gulf; and 11. C. brig of viar Nantitn», 
M* Donald, frran /oor. — 2.3. Ilnunnh, Jackson, 
from China. — 24. Il},K'a, Kair, from I'olomlm. — 25. 
II. (\ steamer, Teliva, Peters, from Trincomalee. — 
2!». f fV/.vt/»;, 'I'lnuker, from I.ondoii; Holton, 
C’larkson. from ditto; and Valiant, Bragg, fnno 
Singapore. — Drr. 2.^MonntMtanrt b'.lphint(tone,\\v\x\- 
niiiig, from London. — f*. Captain Cmikr, Willis, 
from London. — 7- Jamaica, Wilson, from Gree- 
nock. 

Depart ares. 

Nor.O. — llrbe, Gauyuu, for BouTbon.— 21. IT.C. 
brig of war Kaphrafr.'t, Wyliord, for Persian (iiilf. 
— 2li. Harriet, Macfar!aiie,'fi>r Liverpool. — 2,3. II.C. 
brig of war Nantilue, IMrler, for Surat. — 2!». Doro- 
thp, CJariiock, for I.iverpool. — Dec. 1.3. Krlvani, 
Gilbert* for London. — 14. Imbet/a, Bcmrcliier, for 
I.onilon.— IP. KUzaheth, for Glasgow.— IJ). Gipsay, 
Quirk* for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (Jan. «) 1/. lOv. to 21. per ton. 

BIIITHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

OrT. fi. At Biitnagcrree, the lady of Lieut. Me 
Gillivray, executive engineer in the .Southern 
Concan, of a daughter. 

Ifi. At Boinliay, Mrs. Jeffries, of a son and heir. 

Nov. 3. At Bombay* Mrs. Frith, of a daughter. 

in. At Bhewndry, the lady of Lieut. Knipe, 
I7t1l N.I., of a son and heir. 

15. At Kirkcc* near Poona* Mrs. Carroll, of a 
daughter. 

IB. At the Bee Hive, Mrs. Stoqueler, of a son. 

Dec. 13. At Bombay, the laefy of Major W. 
Nixon, commanding 19ih regL, of a scm. 

— At Mazagon* the lady of !:iir Wm. Seymour* 
of a son. 
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Nov. 10. At Roiiitjny, Archibald Spens, Esq., 
civil service, eldest s»n of Col. Spenis, late qu. 
mast. fTcm. of tliis nrcsidency, to Henrietta Ochter^ 
lony, eldest duugtiter of Lieut. Col. Vdliaiit. II. 
M.’s 4oth regt. of Foot. 

liee. 8. At Bombay, Mr. Chas. Tucker, to Miss 
Leonora Cameron. 


DEATHS. 

Dec, 24. At Bombay, of cholera, after a few 
hours’ illness. Sir Wm. Seymour, Knt., one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court. 

— At Bombay, James Forbes, Esq. 


iirrploit. 

nvil. A 1*1*01 NTM ENTS. 

Oct. 27- Richard Fawkes, Esq., to i)e private 
secretary to his Exc. the (lovernor, in room of 
Lieut. Col. C. II. Churchill; date 1st Oct. 1821). 


nillTHS. 

Ot't. 20. At Manar, the ladv of .T. W. Iluskissoii, 
Es(|., collector and provincial judge of that dis- 
trict, of a daughter. 

Suv. 13. At Grand Pass, the lady <if ( ant. J. R. 
Blake, of the ship ImiheUn, of asoiiandWir. 

I.*!. At ColomlHi, the lady of Win. Gisborne, 
EAq., of ll.M.’s civil service, of a son. 

MAKKTAGE. 

Ot't. 12. At Negomlxj, Mr. J. A. Ledulx to Miss 
A. T. Dabrera. 

DEATHS. 

St'fft. 28. At Trinromallee, on lioard the II.C.’s 
steam ship F,ntccj>rize, Mr. William Ashe, chief 
fngkioer, ageti 28. 

Nw. 2.*#. At Colombo, Lieut. Wra. Mot>rc, Royal 
Staff Coriis. 


BIRTH. 

Oct. l.'i. At Reach Cottage, the lady of W. B. 
Kerr, Ksq., of a daughter. 


S^tngapore. 

BIRTH. 

Sept. 30. The lady of A. Martin, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

DEATH. 

Sept. 27. Elisa Wallace .Saunders, wife of Ro- 
bert .Saunders, Estp, Denngal civil service, age<128. 


Jlrthrrlanbs IDnbia. 

DEATHS. 

ApH! 27* At Batavia, Ilarerui Wybrandus Baron 
De I.nnnoy. 

Juij/ 21). At Batavia, William J. Rutter, Esip, 
ageil 27. 


China. 

MARRIAGE. 

Otjt. .31. At Macao, Cant. Charles Johnson, .'Id 
Bombay N.I., to Mrs. William Hall. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 2f!. At Macao, Samuel Cover, Esq. 

27. At Whampoa, on board the shij» Ajax, of 
New A'ork, Mr. F.*lw. Nicoll, chief olhcer. 

Nov. 1. At (’anton, C^apt. G. R. Dowdall, com- 
mander of the ship Ajar, of Now York. 

li. At Whampoa, on Ixiaril the CvrnMan, Mr. 
David Wisiiart, second oiheer of that ship. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


V difalrutta. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABOLITION or SUTTEES. 

A. 13. 1829. Regulation XV IT. 

A Regulation for declaring the practice of 
Suttee, or of burning or burying alive 
tlie widows of Hindoos, illegal and pii- 
nisbablc by the Criminal Courts : Pass- 
ed by the Governor-general in Council 
on the dtli DcceiHber 1829. 

The practice of suttee, or of burning or 
burying alive tlic widows of Hindoos, is 
revolting to the feelings of fiuinan nature ; 
it Is no where enjoined by the religion of 
the Hindoos as an imperative duty ; on 
the contrary, a life of purity and retire- 
ment on the part of tlie widow is more es- 
pecially and preferably inculcated, and by 
a vast majority of that people throughout 
India the practice is not kept up nor Ob'* 
served ; in some extensive districts it does 
not exist; in those in which it has been 
most frequent, it is notorious that in many 
instances, acts of atrocity have been per- 
petrated which have been shocking the 
Hindoos themselves, and in their eyes un- 
lawful and wicked. The measures hither, 
to adopted to discourage aiicl prevent such 


acts have failed of success, and the Gover- 
nor-general in Council is deeply impressed 
w’ith the conviction, that the abuses in 
question cannot be elTectually put an end 
to, without abolishing. the practice altoge- 
ther. Actuated by these considerations, 
the Governor-general in council, without 
intending to depart from one of the first 
and most important principles of the sys- 
tem of British goverment in India, that 
all clas.scs of the people be secure in the 
observance of their religious usages, so long 
as that system can be adhered to without 
violation of the paramount dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity, has deemed it right to 
establish the following rules, which are 
hereby enacted to be in fbree from the time 
of their promulgation throughout the ter- 
ritories immediately subject to the presi. 
dency of Fort William. 

I. The practice of suttee, or of burning' 
or burying alive the widows of Hindoos, 
is hereby declared illegal, and punishable 
by the Criminal Court. 

III. First. All zemindars, talookdars, 
or other proprietors of land, whether Mal- 
guzaree, or Lakheraj ; all suddur farmers 
and under renters of land of every descrip, 
tion : all dependent talookdars ; all naiba* 
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and other local agents ; all native olKccrs 
employed in tlie collection of the revenue 
and rents of lands on the part of govern* 
inent, or the court of wards ; and all mun- 
duls or other head-men of villages, are 
hereby declared especially accountable for 
the immediate communication to the ofH> 
cers of the nearest police station of any in- 
tended sacrifice of the nature described in 
the foregoing section ; and any zemindars, 
or other description of persons above no. 
ticed, to whom such responsibility is de- 
clared to attach, who may be convicted of 
wilfully neglecting or delaying to furnish 
the information above required, shall be 
liable to be fined by the magistrate in any 
sum not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
and in default of payment to be confined 
for any period of imprisonment not ex- 
ceedi ng six months. 

Second. Immediately on receiving in- 
tclligence that the sacrifice declared illegal 
by this regulation is likely to occur, the 
police darogah shall either repair in person 
to the spot, or depute his mohurrir or 
jemadar, accompanied by one or more 
burkendazes of the Hindoo religion, and 
it shall be the duty of the police ofliccrs to 
announce to the persons assembled for the 
performance of the ceremony that it is 
illegal, and to endeavour to prevail on 
them to disperse, explaining to them that, 
ill the event of tlieir persisting in it, they 
will involve themselves in a crime, and 
become subject to punishment by the cri- 
minal courts. Should the parties assem- 
bled proceed, in defiance of these remon- 
strances, to carry the ceremony into eflect, 
it shall be the duty of the police oflicers to 
use all lawful means in their power to pre- 
vent the sacrifice from taking place, and to 
apprehend the principal persons aiding and 
abetting in tlie performance of it, and in 
the event of the peace ofHcers being unable 
to apprehend them, they shall endeavour to 
ascertain tlieir names and places of abode, 
and shall immediately communicate the 
whole of the particulars to the magistrate 
or joint magistrates for his orders. 

Third. Should intelligence of a sacrifice, 
declared illegal by this regulation, not 
reach the police oll'icers until after it shall 
have actually taken place, or should 
the sacrifice have been carried into effect 
before their arrival at the spot, they wdll 
nevertheless institute a full inquiry into 
tlie circumstances of the case, in like man- 
ner as on all other occasions of unnatural 
death, and report them for the information 
and orders of the magistrate or joint ma- 
gistrate to whom they may be subordinalo. 

IV. First. On the receipt of the reports 
required to be made by the police daro- 
gahs, under the provisions of the foregoing 
section, the magistrate or joint magistrate 
of the jurisdiction in which the sacrifice 
may have taken place shall inquire into 
tlie circumstances of the case, and shall 
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adopt the necessary measure^ for bringing 
the parties concerned in p^i'omoti ng it to 
trial before the Court of (iiircuit. 

Second. It is herebiy declared, that after 
the promulgation o^^this regulation, all 
persons convicted ou’ aiding and abetting 
in the sacrifice of A. Hindoo widow, by 
burning or burying hei'* alive, whether the 
sacrifice be voluntary on iKer part or not, 
shall be deemed guilty of culpable homi- 
cide, and shall be liable to punishment 
by fine or by imprisonment, by both 
fine and imprisonment, at the disiSt'^^tion of 
the Court of Circuit, according to Ytlic na- 
Inrc and circumstances of the case, and the" 
degree of guilt established against the 
offender ; nor shall it be held to be any 
plea of justification that be or she was de- 
sired by the party sacrificed to assist in 
putting Jicr to death. 

'I’hird. Persons committed to take their 
trial before the Court of Circuit for the 
offence above mentioned, shall be admitt^ 
to bail or not at the discretion of the niA. 
gistratc or joint magistrate, subject to the 
general rules in force in regard to the ad- * 
mission of bail. 

V. It is further deemed necessary to de- 
clare, that nothing contained in this regiila- 
tioii shall be construed to preclude the 
Court of Nizam lit Ada whit from pasiing 
sentence of death on persons convicted of 
using violence of compulsion, or of having 
assisted in burning or burying alive a llin. 
doo w'idow, while labouring under a state 
of intoxication or stupefaction, or other 
cause impeding the exercise of her free 
will, wlieii, from the aggravated nature of 
the offence proved against the prisoner, 
the court may sec no circumstances to ren- 
der him or her a proper object of mercy. 


THE KAUL OF DALHOIJSIE AND TllK 
nislioi* OF CALCUTTA. 

The Pallas frigate, with the new Bishop 
and Comniander~iu-chief, arrrived at the 
presidency, December lO. They were re- 
ceived with the usual honours. Tlie Bi- 
shop proceeded immediately to St. John s 
Cathcilral, wlicrc he was installed by the 
archdeacon. On the 1:3th Ins lordship 
preached his first sermon in the cathedral, 
from the following text: — “ He came to 
his own, and his own received him not.” 
John, i. 11. Lord and Lady William 
Beiitinck, Karl and Countess of Dalhou- 
sie. Lord Coinliermcre, and suite, wero 
present on the occasion. The audieiicu 
consisted of upwards of OCX) people. 

The Karl of Dalhousie landed amidst a 
vast concourse of natives as well as Ku-. 
ropcans, and walked to the government 
house, Uiough the Governor- generars state 
carriage was in waiting. 

His lordship was received at the go-, 
vernment house by bis excellency tbe com- 
mander dn •chief and heads of the military 
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departments, iind, after ascending the steps 
of the gran<l stidrease, proceeded to tlie 
rriarl)le liall, \vlit\n he was con<lucted hy 
J^ord Coinbcrmcre, llie suH' in atten- 

dance, to llie apartmi^nts in the govorninciit 
house appropriated Ids lordship’s ac- 
commodation as lon^ lordship and 

family remain governor- general’s 

guests. Afler the staif oOicers present 
had been in^^^roduced severally to the Karl 
of Dalhou sie, his lordship was led by Kord 
Cotnherm ere and introduced to the Gover- 
iior-gen-'cral. 

hi the evening, the Governor- general 
and Lady Willinin BentincU entertained a 
distinguished party to dinner, consisting of 
the Karl and Countess of Dallioiisie and 
hisKxcellency tlicComniarider-in-cliief and 
their lordship’s stalF, the Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, Ac. 

His pjxccllency Lord Coinbermere will 
proceed to England on hoard Il.M.S. 
Pallas-, wh'ch ivill probably sail on or 
about the lOtli January. 


piJiiLir mj:etino. 

The general meeting of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, referred to in our last journal, 
“ for the purpose of petitioning parliament 
to throw open the China and India trade, 
and to provide, on the expiration of the 
existing charter of the Kast-India Corn- 
j>any, for the unfettered application of 
British skill, capital, and industry, to the 
cotrimercial and agricidtural resources of 
Irjdia,” took place on the 15th Deeemher; 
Air. John Palmer in the chair. The re- 
cpiisilion to the sherills contains 115 
names, European and native. 

The speeches and resolutions were of 
some length ; we must therefore defer 
them, as w'ell as the remarks of the writers 
in tlic periodical papers on the suliject, 
till next month. We subjoin the petition 
to parliament which was agreed upon : 

That your petitioners, British and native 
inhabitants of Calcutta, are animated with 
sentiments of loyalty to the crown, and 
nnxiotis to rniilliply and draw closer the 
ties of interest and affection wliich connect 
the two countries, by the removal of those 
legal obstructions to the application of Bri- 
fisli skill, capital, and industry, to the 
commercial and agriculcnral resources of 
India, wliich are no less incompatible with 
national prosperity, than repugnant to the 
laws by which ail other British colonies 
and dependencies arc governed. Your 
petitioners prefer no claims to exemp- 
tions, favours, or privileges, at the expense 
of any class or description of his Alajesty’s 
subjects ; and seek no other stimulus to 
the advancement of this country, in wealth, 
knowledge, and assimilation, in all the 


elements of public strength, and private 
ha])piness, than would result from a fair 
p'wticipatioM of tlie care and confidence of 
Parliament, from the reception of its pro- 
ducts on the payment of equal duties, anti 
from those judicial safeguards of person 
and property, which have ever been es- 
teemed the hirlh-right of Englishmen. 

Your Ilonourahie House must he satis- 
fied, from the uniform result of experience 
in all ages .and countries, that trade cannot 
he profitably conducted liy a government, 
M'ithotit the unjust and impolitic advan. 
tages of a mnnofioly ; and that a govern- 
ment trade, in concurrence with that of 
private merclianls, must imt only he at- 
tended with a waste of public revenue, but 
be liable to come into unequal competition 
and injurious collision with the operations 
of individuals. Those objections have long 
been acknowledged to be applicable to the 
India trade carried on hy the East- India 
Company, ami enforce the expediency of 
divesting that corporation, while exercising 
any of the functions of government, of the 
few commercial establishments which still 
remain to them. 

The degree in wliich their monopoly of 
the tea trade contracts the extent of com- 
mercial intercourse with China, and en- 
hances the price of tea, is c(]ually well 
known to your Honourable House. The 
people of England are thus indirectly 
taxed more than twice as much as they 
would he directly, if the trade were open- 
ed, and the capital stock of the East- India 
Company (tlie dividends on which are 
now paid from the extra price levied on 
the consumer) were added to the national 
debt. Of the shijjs that would there he 
engaged in importing tea into England, 
some would bring their outward cargoes to 
this country, whence, there is at present a 
difficulty in procuring return cargoes, but 
that resource and convenience to both 
countries is, witli many other, prevented 
by the monopoly. 

The importance of providing reasonable 
cliecks on the power of taxation and other 
local regulations as are entrusted to the 
executive government can never be under- 
valued by a British Parliament; but your 
petitioners cohIlmu themselves with sub- 
mitting, that all regulations requiring the 
sanction of the authorities in England, 
should he previously published, so that 
their representations on matters deeply 
aflecting llicir interests, may be brought 
under consideration both here and in Eng- 
land, before the proposed regulations arc 
enacted. 

Your petitioners, therefore, pray that 
your Honourable House will take the 
premises into your consideration, and grant 
such relief as to your wisdom may up|)ear 
expedient. 
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ifttatira0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

IIVDEIIASAD. 

By acrounls lately received from Hy- 
derabad, it appears lliat a great quantity of 
rain fell during the 17lli, 18th, and 19tli 
of last m/>ntli, wliicli caused an overHow- 
ing of the river, and tlie washing away of 
about two thousand houses in the Begam*s 
Bazar : no less than one thousand lives, 
it is supposed, were lost. The waters 
forced their way through the city, and de- 
stroyed about three tliuusand houses, with 
the loss of about two thousand lives more. 
A disturbance in the city took place on the 
25th ultimo, occasioned by a fight betw’ccn 
the Arabs ar.d the Seiks ; the former, it is 
reported, killc'd about ,'300 of their adver- 
saries. 'i’he troops were ordered into tfio 
city to quell the riot. The Nizam having 
discovered that his lirother, in consequence 
of a dispute which took place on the lOth 
instant, has serious intentions of liaviiig 
him assassinated, and that he had actually 
engaged a fakeer to carry them into elfect, 
he ordered the latter to bo seized ; this act 
of his Highness gave rise to considerable 
confusion and disturbance at Hyderabad. 
Two companies of H.M.’s 45th regiment 
atid several native troops were called in to 
assist ill restoring order.— -J/iru/. 

Ace. *25, 

niANtJE OK STATIONS. 

The following corps will change stations 
in December and January next: 

2d Kurop. llegimcnt to IMasulipalam. 


1st 

do. 

do. 

to Nagpore. 

1st Regt. Nut. 

Inf. 

to Ciiiiloii. 

«th 

do. 

do. 

to 'IVicliiiiopoly. 

2fJili 

do. 

do. 

to Secunderabad. 

:3C)th 

do. 

do. 

to Gooty. 

sail 

do. 

do. 

to Nagpore. 

41st 

do. 

do. 

to Cliicacole. 

4 2d 

do. 

do. 

to Masuliputani. 

51st 

do. 

do. 

to Trichinopoly- 


2d Bat, Artil. to Bangalore. — A^ei;.28. 

THE iNstraREf'Tioir at tavoy. 
Extract from Division General Orders, 
by Brigadier Vigoiireux, C. B., commanding 
the Tenasserim Provinces, dated IMoul- 
mein, 2.‘3d Aug. 1829. 

“ The brigadier has received with feel- 
ings of the higliest satisfaction the ollicial 
reports of the late short but arduous duty, 
tlie detachment of the lOtli Ilegt. N.L 
lias bad to perform in putting down the 
insurrection which broke out at Tavoy on 
the ‘)th instant. The exemplary and gal- 
lant conduct of every grade demamls his 
warmest thanks aiul acknowlcilgnients, 
and he begs to offer to Captain Cuxloii 
who commanded, and to the ollicers and 
men iiniler him, this expression of them, 
aiifi which he will not fail to bring to the 
AsiJt . Journ . , Vo r.. 2. N . S. N o. 5. 


notice of his excellency the Cominander.iii 
chief. — Ibid. Dec. 3. 


MTSCKLLANKOUS. 

ADJUSTMENT OF THE DIFrEllENCE BETWEEW 
PEIISIA AND RUSSIA. 

Extract of a letter from 'I'abriz, dated 
15lli September; — 

“ Tlie important subject regarding the 
murder of the Russian ambassador is at 
last settled. Eirmans were received from 
the Sliab, stating that he had done what 
tlie Russians rccpiired in atonement for 
the insult, namely, the high prie.it, being 
the ringleader and principal instigator of 
these tnnmlts in the capital, lias been ba- 
nished the kingdom, the chief of tlie police 
confined and fined in money; upwards of 
L.'iOO men have been bastinadoed and mu. 
tilated, hy having tlieir noses, ears, and 
tongues cut oil’, every one according to 
his desert ; and several hundreds have fled 
from the country, lest the vengeance of the 
Sh.'di should fall upon them." 

To the above we feel bound to add on 
good authority, that the hajipy settlement 
of the misunderstanding between tlie Rus- 
sian and Persian courts, arising out of the 
nuinlcr of the Rus.sian ambassador, is 
mainly attributable to the mediation of the 
English envoy, Colonel Macdonald.— 
Itonth. Coiir. 

The Hon. the (>ovcrnor positively 
leaves the Prcsiileiioy for Guzerat on the 
18tli Dec. in the H.C,*s steamer Bitter- 
jfrr.e. It is expected that he will be absent 
eight or ten weeks. — Itotnb. Gttz. 

Sir Thomas Bradfonl, late conimandor- 
in-cliief of the Bombay army, embarked 
with laidy Bradford on boaril the Isabella 
for England, on the I2lli December, un- 
der a salute. — Ibid 


Cijina. 

NF.UOTIATION WITH THE GOVEKNXIENT. 

The Canton ni\Aster of November 18, 
contains as fol low's : — W'e have hitherto ro- 
fruined from alluding, unless in a cursory 
nuinner, to the important negotiation in 
pi ogress with the giivei nment for a gene- 
ral reform of the crying abuses pervading 
the system of foreign intercourse with 
China, being desirous of at once putting 
our readers in possession of tlie full bear- 
ings of the subject; and having seen 
most of the documents connected with it, 
wc have now the pleasure of publishing 
what appear to be the most important of 
their’coiiteiits. 

So general is the feeling excited by tlio 
progressive increase of the aliuses com- 
plained of, that separate remonstrances 
have been i resenlccl to the governmciit by 

(F) 
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every class of foreigners who have repre- 
sentatives ill China, .cjLcepting the Ame- 
ricans. 

We sliall content ourselves on this oc- 
ca^iun with publishing the petition of the 
Briiish JMerchants, as it ciubiaces almost 
every impurtunt point at issue, liroiiglit 
forward in the rest. And in doing this 
we give a preference to a le-trauslatioii of 
the Chinese version, which is renidikahly 
W’^11 executed, w'hen considered as the 
work of Cijinesc linguists tiirough tlie 
imperfect niediuin of oral explanation. 
The Viceroy’s, or (as he is more properly 
termed) the Governor's, answer follows, 
succeeded by his replies to the Parsecs 
and Spaniards. Of that to the Dutch we 
have not yet obtained an accurate copy. 
The only important passage in it is, that 
whatever regulations are agreed on with 
the chief of the British factory, will equally 
'apply to all foreign nations. And it will 
be seen that Ins Excellency’s several 
replies are intended fur the information of 
all foreigners generally* The silly rodo- 
montade in the last gives no very elevated 
idea of the civilization of a government, 
which aflecis to keep up the farce of con- 
temning all other nations as barbarians, 
although well convinced at heart (there 
can he no question) as well of its own 
weakness, as of the resistless force of 
Enro])can energy. 

Judging from the blustering tone as- 
siinied hy the Governor, we may infer 
that he is far otherwise than reclining on 
a bed of roses, and feels the uneasiness of 
his station, when the vices and corruption 
of his government are brought iq> in 
judgment against him ; must of them how- 
ever, we will readily admit, not so much 
attributable to him, as (he unavoidable 
effects of a bad system, the evils of which 
are no doubt inn great iiieusure unknown 
to him. lie declares with suflicient inge- 
nuousness in one of his despatches : On 

this coming before me I tind that the 
affairs of the hong merchants have of 
late become sickened and debased.” 

It must be mentioned to the honour of 
the East- India Company’s representatives, 
that whatever amelioration may he obtain- 
ed in the footing of foreign intercourse, 
will he mainly, if not entirely, attributable 
to their firmness in suspending their trade, 
and detaining their ships outside of the 
port, till some concessions be granted^ 
and to the magnanimity with which they 
have taken under their powerful protection 
tlie general interests of British commerce 
(which are indeed the same with those of 
all foreigners) in place of conBning their 
remonstrances to the more limited sphere 
of grievances affecting themselves only. 

The select committee have in the most 
handsome manner explained their views to 
the Britisli merchants of Canton, in a 
letter w'hich we may hope, to be one day 


permitted to publish. Wo understand 
that additional regulations are suggested 
by them, of which the governor has de- 
clared that there are some which may per- 
haps be adopted. 

We cannot conclude without congratu- 
lating the public on indications of a fa- 
vuuruhle change already experienced in 
the transaction of business at Canton. 

The Danish shijj A’b/v/r/i, lately entered 
the port, has had to pay only two hundred 
dollars for ship eonipiudor’s fees in lieu 
of 750 charged on her last voyage in 1827 ; 
and we understand a rigid inquiry is iii 
progress into the nature of these exaetions, 
with a view to their reduction. 

Goveniur De’s reply to the Britisli 
Merehaiits’ Petition. 

Be, Member of the Militaiy Board, 
Governor of Canton, to the . Hung 

Merchants. 

The English nation’s, Indian foreign 
merchants, * Magiiiac and others, have 
presented a petition, saying, 

“ We, being very sorry about the present 
dlilicLilties of cuinmerce, are compelled to 
state the facts to su])erior authority. Of 
late years our * trade has been bad. Tliu 
IIoppo's King shing (secretary) and uU 
the custom-houses have extorted money, 
and their extortions have every year in- 
creased. *!• We hope it will he fully in- 
quired into, and we shall be saved from 
our distresses. Formerly when trade was 
good w e could he silent on the subject ; 
t)Ut of late years, trade being ruined, we 
cannot pay the same charges. 

“ Formerly there were twelve merchants, 
now there are seven ; and of the seven 
there are only tw'o who will do the husi- 
ness of country ships. Thus, we find it 
diflicult to obtain the real prices; but 
must let these two hong merchants give 
what prices they please. .We earnestly 
entreat that many rich and good men may 
be sought out and appointed to transact 
foreign commerce. IMany people say that 
your Excellency finds it diflicult to ob- 
tain substantial men to become liong mer- 
chants. Ilow is this to he explained ? 
Because at the time of becoming a mer- 
chant, an expense of forty or fifty thou- 
sand taels must he incurred. And after 
being made, the Hippo’s King-shing and 
all the custom-house people, year after 
year, day after day, pnictise extortion. If 
a hong merchant errs in the least matter, 
although he confesses his mistake, tliey 
w'on’t compassionate him, but insist on 
adding extortion of the hong merchant’s 
money. If a hong merchant be old or 
sick, and cannot transact business, or bis 
sons do not possess competent ability, and 
be wishes to retire, he is not allowed to 

* Foreigners or barbarians. Is used throughout, 
instead or llie pronoun tvo : mercliants, would be 
better. , • 

\ The offensive word, E, barbarian. Is repeated 
six times in the siiace of three Hues. 
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retired TiiercfurG no rich inen and good 
men dare to become hong merchants. If 
this state of things be changed, many per- 
sons would desire to become hong mer- 
chants. If tliesc things cannot now lie 
changed, and good men cannot now be 
obtained, we beg your Kxcellency to al- 
low us to trade with other persons. And 
again wc beg that foreigners be allowed to 
rent warehouses where they may store up 
their goods, and buy and sell of their ow’ti 
accord. 

“ The expenses and difhciiltics of hong 
merchants have thus been increasing an- 
nually for the last seventy and oddyears. We 
entreat and implore that you will he lord, 
and alter things to a safe state ; and make 
twenty commercial houses ; or fifty houses 
will he better. 

“ All we foreigners further petition 
concerning an affair that is distressing. 
It distresses the hong merchant, and it 
distresses the foreign merchant. The ge- 
neral law is, that when a hong merchant 
owes a foreigner a great deal, and has no 
money to pay, it is re<]uired of all the 
other merchants to pny for him. Dut 
how can they pay for him ? They msiku 
an additional assessment on the goods 
liroiiglit by the foreign merchant. Mence 
the great injury done to trade. Kigliteen 
months ago Maiiliop*s hong failed, and 
owed foreigners about a million. At the 
same time there were in his hong goods 
worth above a million. Kvery body s;tid 
that Manhop took the goods aiul passed 
them over to pay Chinese old debts, and 
besides appropriated money for his own 
use ; whilst the foreign debts were laid on 
the other merchants to pay them, in six 
years, without interest being allowed. The 
iricrciiants forthwith levied an additional 
duty on foreign goods. Now, Chiing-qua, 
seeing that Manhop committed a fraud so 
easily, has also imitated it. lie has also 
transferred upwards of .5,00, (X)0 dollars of 
foreigners' money, and has transferred his 
property to pay Chinese debts. If your 
Kxcellency allows Chung-qtm fraudulently 
to bike away money, and docs not strenu- 
ously urge his return, and decide for 
foreigners, but also lay this on the other 
merchants to pay for liim, it will involve 
them so much, that they must all fail. We 
must earnestly entreat your Excellency to 
urge Chung-quato bring buck this money, 
and order him to pay foreigners immedi- 
ately- Foreigners really will not consent 
to let Chung-qua imitate IVIanhop, and 
have the other merchants ordered to pay 
for him in six years; which would really 
.be ncitlicr just nor reasonable. 

All we foreigners, by petition inform 
your Excellency, that in ti>c duties tliere 
are great extortions, exceedingly ruinous 
t») foreign trade, 'i'liey deprive foreigners 
.;of a great deal of their ]>roperly, and (he 
revenue obtains very iitUe. As in the 


case of cotton. The regular revenue duty 
Is one mace five condarcens. The foreign- 
ers pay to the hong merchants one tael 
live mace. Ileal duties we pay willingly ; 
hut additional extortions our hearts are 
very relucbmt to pay. 

“ The present money for every ship that 
enters the ])ort is lU.'iO taels. Large and 
small pay the same, which is very unjust: 
We heg that this present fee may be removed. 

“ Again, when hong merchants secure 
sliips, all tiic custom-houses require from 
the hong merehants, linguists, and com- 
pradors, excessive fees for their use. Whe- 
ther a comprador be employed or not, 
the fees are the same, 'J*Iiis is not just. 
We heg that it may be altered and re- 
moved. 

“All wc foreigners* hearts are very 
sorry to dun by petitions your Excel leiiey. 
I3ut the real state of things compels us to 
petition clearly. Prostrate wc heg that 
you will graciously grant our requests.— 
(Signet!) .lames Imies, IVIagniac & Co., 
'I'liomas Dent & Co., Whiteman & Co., 
Fox, llawson A Co., John llriglitman, 
II. Turner, I). Mansoii, Ilhery Fearon & 
Co., W, iVIorgan, A. de Souza, W. llrnce, 
Arelid. Hogg, Tlios. Wills, W. A. Woods, 
George Ilorback." 

On this coming before me, 1 have di- 
rectetl the tojncs contained in the said fo- 
reigners* petition to be examined into. 

Previously to this, tlie Indian foreign 
merebams, l)oral>jee anti others, presented 
a petition, and I replied distinctly to the 
several topies in it. I likewise ordered 
the hong merehants to examine and re- 
port concerning the one tael five inaed 
levied on each pecid of cotton. They in 
rcjdy stated the amount of duty on cotton, 
together with what, acrorcliiig to the Jaw.s 
of their hong, is deducted for boats and 
various iniscellaiieous expenses, and made 
out an account of each, by which it ap- 
pears that there is not by any means an 
excess clamlestinely received. And they 
further said, that cotton is one of the 
large articles of commerce. (If late years 
the sale has not been good. The shopme n 
will not receive it, so that it frequently 
causes a delay (o foreigners, lleing ap- 
prehensive that the winds should become 
foul, and it being necessary that tlie sliips 
should sail in the proper season, the secu- 
rity merchants are obliged to advance the 
price and buy the cotton, lint the com- 
modity is sold with difficulty, the market 
price daily falls, and the hong merchants 
Jiavc olfeii lost in consequence, and be- 
come so involved as to cause the failure of 
many. This also is the real state of things 
of late )<cars. 

As to what, the.so foreign petitioners re- 
quest about adding to the number of liong 
merchants, the oilier clay the Englisli 
Cliief FJowdcMi and his colleagues, stated 
in Older a number of particulars, which 1 
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haro directed tlie treasurer and judge of 
Canton to deliberate carefully about, and 
report the result. Tliis is on record, l^et 
tlie said foreigners quietly \%'ait till the 
treasurer and judge have deliberated and 
reported, after which I will decide accord- 
ing to the facts, and give orders to he 
obeyed. Tlicrc is no use in dunning with 
whining petitions. 

The hong merchants are hereby ordered 
to paste up the petitions, together with the 
replies, against the foreign factories. Op- 
pose not. These are iny commands. 
Taou-kwang, 5)th jear tHli moon, 

I8II1 day Oct. 1.^, 

TIic governor’s answer to Dorabjee ITor- 
niiizjec and the Parsec petitioners is to the 
following effect ; — 

That foreign merchants mii*-! deal with 
the hong is a fixed law of the celestial 
empire. There are two merchants who 
are perfectly competent to buy every thing. 

Chung-qiia’s hong has promised that 
the ehler brother shall return to manage 
p.fiairs in the beginning of the 1 Itli moon. 
If he docs not come, the governor will 
send for him. 

The present and measurement arc re- 
gular duties, and must be paid. 

The consoo charge is an ohl one, and 
lias never been complained of till now. 
But the governor will ask the hong mer- 
chants about it. 

The extortion of compradors don’t pass 
through the hands of government, and fo- 
reigners may pay them or not as they 
please. 

* Cwovernor Le's Rcpli/ to the Spaniards, 

Be, member of tlie military board, go- 
vernor of Canton, &e., hereby issues a 
proclamation, in reply to a petition from 
Kolceiia, a foreign niercliunt of the Lew- 
sung (Spanish) nation. 

1‘he celestial empire acts kindly and 
tenderly towards men from remote parts, 
and sutlers you outside foreigners of every 
nation to cross the ocean and come to an 
open market, for the benefit of merchants 
and traders. 

You foreigners doubtless ought to very 
grateful for the gracious trentment you 
receive, and yield implicit obedience to the 
excellent commands of government. 

All that is established coneei ning hong 
merchants, the payment of measurement, 
the payment of duties which revert to the 
public use, the allowance for wa.ste in 
turning dollars into pure silver, tiie car- 
riage, &c., arc old and fixed regulations, 
which have descended in all the records, 
and been acted on for many years. It 
must not be allowed to entertain w'ild ex- 
pectations of an alteration, nor futile dis- 
^ turbance by fallacious deliberations.— 
During the first decade of tliis moon, the 
Knglish chief Blowdcn and the otliers, 
presented a petition, stating in order se- 


veral topics. Whilst I read them I already 
perceived that there were a great many im- 
pediments and hindrances, and that it 
was diflicult to grant that what was re- 
quested should be done. Originally tliey 
might all liave been ivjocleil with a re- 
primand. But 1 would listen to business 
with impartiality, and stooped to accom- 
modate the feelings t)f foreigners, and was 
still desirous to act on the evidence of ge- 
neral opinion, and maintain an equitable 
decision ; therefore 1 coiulescended to di- 
rect the treasurer and jmlge to deliberate 
and report to me, after which 1 would de- 
cide. It was by no means intended that 
I would necessarily sanction the results 
they came to, and forthwith coinjdy with 
the wild and selfish views slily proposed. 

But lo ! other foreigners, hearing the 
rumour, were Jed to join the party, and 
follow the example in a worse degree. — 
'flic other day the two nations of Indians 
and Hollanders, Doralyee, Magniac, and 
V’jin Caneghem, also dragged in and picked 
up several topics, w hich they iiresented in 
a petition. Already 1 have given a severe 
reprininiid in reply. Now, again, these 
(the Spanish) foreigners dun me with a 
petition on tliree topics; joining in har- 
mony, and thundering the same, and 
thrust forward their mad incoherent nun- 
sense. It is worthy of detestation in the 
deepest degree. 

Try to contemplate the celestial empire, 
her abundant harvests, and her mountains 
of wealth ! her national treasury full to 
overflowing! what dependence can she 
have on the petty merchandize of all you 
barbaiinn nations to supjily her with re- 
venue ! 

If at this time, hecanse duties arc 
to he forwaided to court, therefore you 
wouhl ch.-inge the old regulations, it is a 
plot to seek to obtain your wishes by com- 
pulsory means. But the consequence will 
be, that you will exclude yourselves from 
tlie life that is given you (or from what in 
the natural course of things you would 
derive from the celestial empire), for here- 
after, it (your conduct) will assuredly 
give that degree of otleuee which will cause 
your expulsion. 

Still 1 siijiposu these foreigners w-oulci 
not piesinne to cheMsIi such lying expec- 
tations. Manifestly there are native trai- 
torous merchants who liave secret inter- 
course, and excite these things, craftily 
scheming their ow n advantage ; and these 
foreigners fall into the snare. Just as in that 
topic— that aflliieiit hong merchants shall 
not be allowed to retire. This subject was 
formerly reported to (he emperor and ob- 
tained bis sanction, as is on record. But 
this was out of compassion for the foreign 
• merchants, to prevent their foreign debts 
not being paid. 

If the liuppo w'crc lo permit affluent 
incrcliants to retire, tliese foreigners ought 
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to petition. And l)Og for an order to retain 
them, llovr is it that tlie first topic set 
forth in their |)etition, is to allow affluent 
merchants to retire ? 'I'liey <lo not desire 
any persons on whom themselves can rely, 
but turn round and ask for others that they 
may escape. 

'Ihtsc forei'ijners, after all, should not 
Inve been befooled to this tlc<]yce. It is 
now manifestly divulged by the appear- 
ance of eireuinstancos, that they have been 
tossed and played with as in a sieve by 
some traitorous merchant. 

1 do at this time perspicuously proclaim 
to you Ibreif^n merchants these tilings, 
and tell you that you ought all to rouse 
yourselves and examine with solicitude and 
awe. DoiTt again permit yourselves to 
be befooled by others. If, however, you 
will not repent and awaken, but wildly 
produce some iliflerent tale, I the gover- 
nor am resolved instantly to report to his 
imperial majesty the exact facts, ami take 
both the traitorous Chinese and the foreign 
merchants, and prosecute tliein together 
to the root of the matter with strictness, 
and ]}uinsh them with severity. Take care, 
and do not bring yourselves into crime and 
trouble. Tremble at this ! 

bill year, J)tli moon, ;>0lh day, 

(‘i7th Oct. ) 
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Ttie measure adopted by the committee, 
of ordering all tlicir commanders and of- 
ficers to quit Canton, and repair fo their 
respective ships, and which lias been, ri- 
gidly conformed to, has struck a panic 
ainongst^the native merchants ; and the rc- 
l>ort that the is imnicdialcly 

to join the rendezvous at Toon-koo .so soon 
as her repairs will allow', has created ad- 
ditional ennsternniioii. 

This non-interconrsc act, it i.s to be 
hoped, will have the best effect, and, 
wliiUt niaiiitaiiied with firmness till a re- 
dress of grievai'ices is obtained, will tench 
the (Miinese a new moral, that trade is not 
worthy the pursuit, nor consistent with 
llie spirit t)f any civili/ed nation, unless it 
can be condiicted upon a liasis of liberality 
and freedom, and in perfect reciprocity of 
justice. — C(iril\yii Xoi}. d. 


t:ik tka tuade. 

Report speaks favourably of tfie quality 
of this year’s product of tea, but states the 
quantity to be diminished by one-third of 
the usual supply. The tea mereliaiits, and 
the various manufaclurers connected with 
the Rriiisli trade, are siilfering severely 
under the existing stale of aifairs. — Jhid, 
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MINUTES OF KVIDENCK 

llKrOltR TIIK SELECT COaiMITTEK OF THE COMMONS, OS THE AEFAIUS OF THE 
EAST-INDIA CO.'Ml’ANV. 

(Continued from htU voL p, 


*2'2d I'lhriirp ISSO. 

John F, Ddi is, Esij., late a member of 
the Select Coimnitlee at Canton, exa- 
mined. 

’file witness has; been seventeen years in 
the Company’s service. lie thinks it pro- 
bable, that the attention he has paid to 
the language and constitution of China 
(through the interior of w’hieh he tra- 
velled for six months), may have assisted 
him in forming nil afiproxim.atioii to a 
correct opinion regarding tliem. 'J’he Chi- 
nese arc a decidedly anti-coimncreial peo- 
ple; they have a particular objection to 
exercising tlieir intercourse, any way, with 
Europeans, more particularly with the 
English, on account of our close approxi- 
mation to their frontiers. 

The condition of Rritish nierchaiits and 
Rritish trade has improved since the last 
embassy : the average of the Company’s 
shipping, for the last ten years, has been 
28, (XX) tons ; for the previous nine years, 
it w'as only ‘23,000 tons. The Chinese 
government is independent of foreign 
trade, and they diminish, as much as pos- 
sible, tlieir intercourse with foreigners, by 
laying heavy duties upon foreign manu- 
factures. Tiie iiiHiiciice vvhicli the British 


representatives possess over the Cliine.se 
government ari'^es, in some measure, from 
their moral respectability, in having no 
concern with sniiiggling ; and in a great 
measure from llie value and importance of 
their trade, 'i'he Company derive several 
advantages from the ela.ss of large sliips 
they employ, and tlieir discipline: tliey 
pay a less proportion of port charges ; they 
are better adajited for the stowage of teas ; 
tiicru is less sea risk, insomuch that, for a 
great number of years, no liomcward- 
boiiinl ship of the Company has been lost; 
they are almost independent of convoy ; 
the Company’s Heels have beaten off French 
line-of-battJe ships. M'ith regard to the 
objections on the score of freight, the 
charge on this account is only 4d. per ll>, 
on all teas ; and, supposing that private- 
traders might get freight ohe-half cheaper, 
or at the rate of 2d. per lb., the advan. 
tages just mentioned possessed by the 
Coinpllny’s ships arc a set-off. The Com- 
pany pay less freight than the Americans 
for the British North- American trade; 
they pay about JCO or X^IO per ton ; the 
American ton is one-fourth smaller than 
ours. The freight in that trade must be 
divided between the outward and the re- 
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turn voyage ; so tliat only £4, lC)s. or £5 
fulls upon the tea, wliich is at the rate of 
less than Id. per lb. on black tea. 

The Company derive advantage from 
the regularity of their demand. A crop 
of tea is not like a crop of turnips or corn ; 
the shrub requires a certain time to come 
to perfection, and the regularity of the 
demand tends to encourage cultivation, 
and keep up the quality of the tea. A 
sudden diminution of the demand, after a 
rapid increase, would ruin many of the 
growers. A fluctuating demand Mould 
probably be more pernicious in the case of 
tea than almost any other thing. Practi- 
cally, the regular demand keeps up the 
quality relatively to the price. The price 
has been prevented from increasing, which 
would have been inevitable, in the ah<>cnce 
of the Company*, from the very great ad- 
vantages possessed by the iinitecl botiy of 
the Ilong against promiseuons traders. 
Throwing open tlie trade to British mer- 
chants generally, would make the whole 
body of smugglers at Canton rejoice ; but 
the government would view it, first, with 
jealousy, as they view every change, and 
when they lost their reveniio, they would 
view it with hostility. They have already 
issued edict after edict against the smug* 
gling trade; hut they would not carry 
their endurance ad injinitifm, if the whole 
trade of Canton were converted into a 
smuggling intercourse. 

I'lie Company’s representatives possess 
an essential advantage in being the only 
foreigners allowed a direct communication 
with the government in the native lan- 
guage, which has been expressly denied to 
all others ; they also derive great and 
peculiar advantage from the attention which 
has been paid to the language, institutions, 
laws, and general character of the Chinese. 
None of the other traders in China possess 
a competent knowledge of the Chinese 
language. The Chinese government have 
distinguished the Company’s representa- 
tives from other traders, by admitting 
them to personal conferences on equal 
terms. The witness was present at the 
conferences conducted by Sir George 
Staunton, in 1814, when the mandarins 
came in f^ull state, and met them as equals ; 
and he has been himself engaged in per- 
aonal iiilcrchangcs of visiis with the man- 
darins : they would not adopt such a mode 
of conduct toward oilier JDuropcans at 
Canton. 

The witness’s decided opinion is, that 
throwing open the trade would diminish 
the consumption of British goods in China. 
The imports of European goods by the 
Americans has not exceeded one-fourth of 
tlie imports of tlie Company and their 
oflScers: the average of the Americans’ 
imports is about 80C),00() dtdlars, whilst 
t’le Company’s latest average is ;£’8OO,O0O, 
The actual small quantity, on the part of 


the Americans (though that has tieon very 
much exaggerated in England), is thus to 
be account^ for : the Company’s officers 
pay nojri'i^ht, and a very small insurance, 
and can accordingly aflurd to supply Eu- 
ropean manufactures cheaper than the 
Americans: the Company submit to actual 
losses, which individuals are not likely to 
do from the same patriotic motives. The 
obstacles to the increased consumption of 
British goods in China are, first, the anti- 
comniercial spirit of the Chinese : they 
charge a duty of from Is. to Is. 4d. a yard 
on woollens; on raw cotton the dut} is 6s. 
per cwt. Secondly, the .situation of Can- 
ton, ],2(X) miles distant from the northern 
prfwinces. Thirdly, the Chinese laws pro* 
liihit the use of strange and foreign tilings, 
and require, on all occasiuiis iiivclviiig ex- 
pense, the use of tilings consonant in 
material and fashion to ancient usage : 
even what they buy of us, are principally 
those things they can disguise, such as our 
white cottons, which they can dye, and 
tliereby conceal their foreign origin. The 
Company’s mark is a jiasspnit for their 
goods. The witness, in tr.ivelling through 
China with I.ord Amherst, saw' written up 
in Chinese characters, “ Company’s cloth.” 
The Chinese expression “ Koong-ssie,” 
which means a body of piihlic fiinction- 
arics, is the only respectable Icrni the Chi- 
nese apply to foreigners, wlioin they gene- 
rally call by names scarcely to lie repeatetl. 

'i'he witness lias understood that the free 
trade of the Americans and others with 
China has produced baiikruptey to a viry 
considera!>le extent in Ainericn, which is 
referred to in the .'\inerjcan President’s 
message to Congress (in 'i’lie 

Americ'an consul has not n great deal of 
control over his countrymen, and the 
Chinese pay him very little deference or 
respect. They treated our admiral Drury 
with tlic greatest contempt, which made 
him lose his temper, in some measure, 
and behave with imprudence; in conse- 
quence of the mischiefs occasioned by 
British mcn-of-war going to China, the 
Admiralty have prohibited them from going 
into the Chinese si*as, unless from the 
greatest necessity. 

The Jiritish seamen in the Company’s 
ships are decidedly under better control 
than other seamen : a most cflicient system 
of police is established hy the Company at 
Canton, in respect to British seamen, in 
consequence of previous mischiefs. If 
the trade were thrown open to all descrip- 
tions of ships, neither the officers nor the 
men would be under tlie same control. 
The Indian seamen, who navigate the 
country ships, arc under the Company’s 
controul entirely : the captains sign a 
penalty bond, to conform to the orders of 
the select committee. 

The hong mcrchanU have a decide<l 
objection to take woollen goods, and incur 
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a lieavy losn on some of them ; they lake 
them, to oblige the Company, in share», 
proportioneil to the quantity of contract 
teas they supply. The witness has seen 
Accounts which proved that the merchants 
were severe losers by the bulk of tlie wool- 
lens, particularly the long-ells. The tea 
contracts are innile annually, about Febru- 
ary, for the ensuing season; they do not 
extend to the whole of the intended invest- 
ment, but, perhaps, to about two-thirds ; 
the remainder is left to be supplied from 
subsequent oilers. The Company have 
the first oiler of all the black tea grown in 
China, as well as the bulk of tlie green 
teas ; there are one or two very pecidiar 
descriptions, small in quantity, which they 
do not imjmrl ; the young liyaon is one 
suited peculiarly to the Continental and 
American trades. 'I’lie sup])ly of lea might 
be increased very considerably beyond its 
present amount; but the quality, as expe- 
rience has shown, would deteriorate. As 
the whole demand of tlie Company in- 
creased, several of the best species of black 
tea has been found almost to vanish. The 
im])ortations of the Company into Kngland, 
so far from starving the market, has over 
supplied it so much that there has bc>en 
considerably above a million annually re- 
jected at their sales at the upset price. 
Very pressing orders have been sent from 
the Directors for an increased supply of 
t%vankay tea, to be purchased at any rate, 
as it was much in demand at home; but 
there has been a difliculty in obtaining it. 

The acknowledged authority of the 
Company’s representatives is advantageous 
to foreigners at Canton ; it lias preserved 
them from what they would have been 
reduced to by the haughty disposition of 
the governinent, anti it has certainly kept 
down the prices of teas. If the Company 
were divested of their exclusive privileges, 
the Chinese would infer that they liad 
abused their trust, and they would conse- 
quently lose, with tlieir character, all the 
advantages they now possess: the Com- 
pany would lose, and also llrilish subjects, 
who W'ould then be reduced to the level of 
other nations frequenting China. Fo- 
reigners derive a genetal advantage front 
the acknowledged authority of the Com- 
pany ; their character is kept up, for the 
Chinese consider all nations wearing hats 
and coats to belong to one general class, 
of w'bich they acknowledge the Ftiglish to 
be the head. In regard to gain, tlie Hong 
would have reason to rejoice at a change of 
system, as they could do with private 
traders what they cannot do with the Com- 
pany — dictate prices ; but they would not 
purchase tins advantage at the lieavy risk 
they would incur, by their responsibility 
foy all the nets of Europeans, for wliose 
slnps they arc security. Much delay has 
arisen from no hong merchant being wil- 
ling to become security for private ships. 


while each in his turn readily becomes 
security fur Company’s ships, except the 
senior merchant, who was exempted, in 
1827 or 1828, from his numerous avoca- 
tions, as representing the whole hong, and 
conducting tlieir affairs with the govern- 
ment. 

The smuggling is carried on through 
the country traders and the Americans. 
The Chinese consider the country traders 
as British shi[is, and do not trouble them- 
selves as to whether they come under the 
license of the Company from India to 
China: they cannot consider them as so 
immediately under the authority of the 
Company as the Company’s own ships. 
If any misconiluct happened on hoard one 
of llie country ships, the Chinese would 
complain to the British chief, if the occur, 
rcnce happened within tlio river: the fac- 
tory does not recognize the country ships 
that lay oiitf^ide the river, and lurk among 
the islands to smuggle opium. 

'I'he difference between tlie price of 
freight on the tea from China to Canada, 
and that from China to England, arises 
from the Company’s shi]>s to China being 
a superior class of vessels, and from more 
of the freight being laid (in the latter c<isc) 
on the teas, than ujion the outward cargo. 

The Company may have imported bul- 
lion from Canton once in the witness’s 
experience; but it is so long ago (more 
lliaii twelve years) that bo cannot speak to 
the quantity : the export of bullion from 
China is prohibited, but the Company ob- 
tained a regular license. 

The Select Committee cannot be igno- 
rant that opium is sold l>y the Company’s 
authority in India, and that a license is 
granted to British subjects to carry it to 
China; but the witness is confident that 
tlie Chinese are perfectly ignorant of this. 

The opinion of the witness, that ai\ 
increased demand for tea would pro- 
duce a decided deterioration of equality, 
is founded on the fact of its being o very 
delicate produce, requiring peculiar soil^ 
climate, and situatiun ; and also on thO 
circumstance, that, in proportion as tbd 
quantity manufactured is increased, parti- 
cularly if the demand be rapid, the quan- 
tity hastily produced to meet the rapid 
increase of demand, invariably deteriorates 
the quality : it has deteriorated since the 
Company’s demand has increased, 'n thd 
last ten years. 

Though, by the institutions of China, 
the profession of a merchant is generally 
considered ns inferior to that of scholars 
and some others, yet w'calth there, as in 
other cdii nines, carries wKli it much con- 
sideration : the wealth of the lioiig gives 
them respectability in the eyes of their 
owh officers, and Sir George Staunton 
met one of the mandariils ne conferred’ 
with in 1819 at dinner at the house of a 
hong merchant. The A m erica h t^hsul' 
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is • merchant: he has no salary. The 
honff, who have escaped ruin from the 
illicit trade, are wcalUiy men ; one or two 
are men of incalculable wealth : no one 
knows how rich Howqua is. The super- 
cargoes are designated in the edict issued 
by tlie viceroy of Canton as ** Koong-szc,** 
meaning **abody of public functionaries.** 
The amount of the tonnage employed 
in the country trade, which is nearly equal 
to the Company's, arises not from the 
large quantity of tonnage actually em- 
ployed, but from the ^mparative small- 
ness of distance, enabling one ship to 
make two voyages in the year. The legal 
part of that trade, which consists princi- 
pally of cotton, has derived very important 
advantage and assistance from the Com- 
pany's factory ; as when an attack was 
made by the Chinese on the privileges and 
trade of foreigners generally, in 1814, 
w'hen the Company made a stand. The 
sales of cargoes and purchase of returns 
are conducted by the country traders di- 
rectly with the Chinese (hong) merchants, 
without any interference or assistance 
from the Company’s servants. The Ame- 
ricans conduct their trade in the same 
manner; but they have been denied the 
privilege of an intercourse with the Chi- 
nese authorities except through the hong : 
if they have any thing to say, they send a 
petition in English to the hong, which 
the Utter translate into Chinese. The 
hong have interests decidedly contrary to 
petitioning foreigners. The Americans 
have also engaged in the illegal trade with 
tlie outside shopmen, in express contra- 
vention of the law : the government has 
repeatedly interfered to put a stop to it, in 
consequence, probably, of the defalcation 
of tlie revenue through it, and the ruin of 
the hong merchants. This interference 
was certainly not at the request of the 
factory : the last interference was in 1828. 
The witness should say that the British 
country trade could not be carried on with 
the same security without the protection 
of the factory. The witness does not 
recollect a proclamation issued by the Can. 
ton government in 1814, regulating the 
trade between the shopmen and the Ame- 
ricans, on a petition for that purpose ; he 
recollects a petition denying what the 
Americans petitioned for. There was a 
proclamation about trifling and worthless 
articles, mats, shoes, and articles for the 
supply of sailors and others, which were 
allowed ; but the Americans petitioned 
for leave for the shopmen to trade in sta- 
ple articles of commerce, which was re- 
fused : cotton and silk goc^s arc excluded, 
if the witness recollects rightly. There 
are very considerable internal duties on 
the transit of articles, which add to tlie 
sale price ; the duties are very heavy. 

, A great many other articles, besides 
qpium, from Europe, bave.been smuggled 


into China; instances have occurred in 
which such articles have been detected and 
seized, and the hong merchant who 
owned ^fae ship, has been heavily fined : 
the itrticles were sold, not to the hong, 
but to outside shopmen. Some of the 
hong have been ruined by the smuggling 
trade, from its interference with the mo- 
nopoly of the regular trade, fur the advan- 
tages of which they pay heavy duties and 
exactions, which are evaded -by those who 
smuggle : the extension of such a course 
of transactions must necessarily ruin the 
hong. All the imports of English manu- 
factures by the Company pass through the 
fair trade. The opium part of the smug- 
gling trade amounts to ten millions of 
dollars. Taking the value of the importa- 
tions of foreigners into China (not the 
bulk), it is very likely that one-half may bo 
surreptitious. 

The stand made by the East- India Com- 
pany, in 1814, against the Chinese, was by 
turning upon them their own favourite 
w'eapon : they stopped trading, and this 
measure gained for the Company all the 
points for which they contended. This 
sUind produced considerable embarrass- 
ment to the government, from the delay of 
the duties; it gained fur the Company two 
or three most important immunities and 
rights ; those of eiemption from inquisi- 
torial visitations from tlie mandarins at 
the factory, which was the source of in- 
sult, and the important one of direct com- 
munication with the government in the 
written character of China, under seal, and 
without the interference of the hong. IVior 
to 1814, the latter privilege had been dis- 
puted, and in that year an attempt was 
made to deprive them of it. About half a 
dozen gentlemen of the factory speak 
Chinese, and some of tliein write the cha- 
racter. 

The provinces where the tea is cultivated 
are very populous ; the landed proprietors 
are probably small, from the law of de- 
scent in China, which, like that of France, 
generally divides the property pretty nearly 
among the children. The immediate cul- 
tivators of the tea arc probably possessors 
of small property; but the tca-mcn, as 
they are called, who employ the cultivators 
in the performance of the contracts made 
at Canton, arc persons of generally large 
capital. There must be a considerable 
population engaged in the cultivation of 
teas, because its manufacture necessarily 
involves a large quantity of human labour. 
The intermediate contractors, or tea-men, 
about February, make their arrangements 
with the hong for the supply of the suc- 
ceeding season. All our knowledge of 
the details of the interior management is 
extremely vague, as the factory are confined 
to a small corner of the empire. The 
Chinese themselves are generally ignorant 
of statistical matters, either through want 
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of curiosity, or th« meunt of Informing 
themselves. . 

The Company's trade iq British 
faetures has been a losing one for^a con- 
siderabie period; they have iost in the 
long, run very considerably. Tliey have 
got a more fair return for some of their 
articles of importation, in coiisequence of 
diminishing the quantity : the prices have 
been greatly depressed at Canton, iit'con- 
sequcnce of the American importations. 
The factory have always considered it a 
losing trade carried on rather to satisfy the 
people of England than for any profit. 
They liave, however, extended it, and kept 
it lip to a point which private merchants 
could not have done, in consequence of the 
factory's influence over the merchants, 
who take the goods, though they lose by 
some of them. Ttiat loss may be put 
possibly on the teas. Such a trade cannot 
be considered advantageous to the Company, 
who have continued it in consequence of 
the public opinion or rather public cla- 
mour. If the Americans had found the 
trade in woollens profitable, it would have 
been much more extensive than onc-fourth 
of tlie Company's ; the American imports 
have fallen off lately, and the great bulk 
of them has been bullion. The witness 
woiltd argue that the portion of trade they 
do carry on was not profitable, from the 
fact that very large failures and ruin have 
attended the American trade. The wit- 
ness has no other fact to prove tliis but the 
passage in the President’s speech referred 
.to, and that sort of knowledge gained in 
conversation and by reading. 

The .Dutch have had three or four ships 
in China within the last three or four years, 
and have lately established a consulate. 
They have only resumed tlie trade lately, 
and, ill fact, have displaced the Americans 
in tlie supply of Holland. The Dutch 
formerly carried on their trade through 
our East- India Company ; there is some- 
thing like an association in Holland, at 
present, for carrying it on. It is a free 
association ; but very little inference can 
bo drawn from the Dutch China trade, 
it being so very recent. There is no spe- 
cific difiiculty arising from its present free- 
dom ; they compete with other foreigners. 

The witness &inks that an attempt was 
made by some Americans to trade with 
Cochin, China, which proved an utter 
failure. An attempt was made by the 
British factory, in the person of Mr. 
Boberts, many years ago, to ascertain 
whether tliey could increase the commer- 
cial relations. with Cochin China, under 
the auspices of the Supreme Government, 
but it proved a failure. 

With reference to the peculiar jealousy 
of the Chinese towards the English, from 
their neighbourhood in Nepaul and Ava, 
the witness thinks an edict of the emperor 
about the commenceiiient of the Burmese 
AsuU* Jbur.N. S. Vol. 2« Ko.5. 


war, tended toprovd tb^ tKe. Chinese were 
aware of the contest, ai^liad turned their 
attention to their frontier in that quarter; 
they cannot be Jgnorant that the British 
na|ion is concerned in both places; they 
are fully kware of our iqiiuence in Nepaul, 
for a Chinese general was seen or heard 
of, as being very near, by some of our 
public functionaries, about the time of the 
Nepaul war. Tlicir pride would prevent 
their admitting to us that they connected 
the nation engaged iiriiostilu operations on 
their western frontier, with the fllctory at 
Canton ; hut the witness is perfectly cer. 
tain that they must he aware of our en- 
croachments in Nepaul and Ava; that the 
nation encroaching is the British, and that 
they must connect them with the British at 
Canton: tiiey never told them (the fac- 
tory) so in so many words. They cannot 
fail to distinguish between foreigners so as 
to know that there are such flags and such 
nations as Americans and English, and 
they cannot, of course, fail to know who 
are tlie English authorities at Canton and 
who are not. If they did not make any 
distinctions between the different nations 
of foreigners, they could not treat one 
better than another ; they cannot make 
such nice distinctions as we, who know an 
American by his accent : they cannot dis- 
tinguish between individuals. 

With reference to the decline of the 
American trade, its amount may have re- 
mained nearly the same, whilst the tofinage 
has diminished, which the witness ascribes 
to their having given up bringing manu^ 
faclures, which occupy a large space, and 
bringing bullion, which occupies a less; 
and diminished their purchases of tea, 
which occupies a large space, and brought 
silks w'hich occupy a smaller space in 
projxirtion to the value. The witness, 
however, refers to the documents before 
the Committee on this point. The Ame- 
rican government gave tlie traders a year's 
credit for the duties, in consequence of 
which, the trade existed to an unnatural 
extent, and the American government has 
been obliged to resort to some remedy for 
its losses. Die American China trade in 
1828-29 exhibits 6,500,000 dollars. 

In tlie witness's travels in the interior, 
it was only in the neighbourhood of Can. 
ton, or only in the southern part of the 
empire, that the British manufactures were 
perceived: the occurrence was more fre. 
quent as the embassy approached Canton, 

If a ship called the iierope, in 1828, 
had voyaged as high up as to Ningpo, and 
returned to Canton, after a profitable voy- 
age, having converted the whole of her 
cargo, to a very large extent, into specie, 
it must have been entirely surreptitious, 
and her cargo probably opium. The wit- 
ness should say that the fact was very Im • 
probable ; but bv smuggling a ship miglit 
manage to introduce goodf in that way» 

(G) 



The edicU of tlie Chinese gorerninent 
egainst smugglihg have been enforced to 
the utmost capability of the weak and ill- 
organized Chinese government : they have 
rather shewn its inability than been very 
eflfective in suppressing it i they have, pro- 
bably, in a great measure, proved una- 
vailing. 

The Americans labour under disadvan- 
tages, in their intercourse with the Chinese, 
from their want of union, from their ina- 
bility to make their grievances known to 
the government, and from a great many 
other inconvenieiicies. Their trade has 
been interrupted, in 1821, and since*, very 
considerable delay has arisen from tite 
prices demanded for the teas not being 
suited to the Americans, and they have 
been obliged to hold back. They have 
principally dealt, not with the hong, but 
with unlicensed people, contrary to law : 
they have dealt occasionally with bong mer- 
chants.. In most cases, where the Ameri- 
cans have made a stand, the witness thinks 
they must have given in. 

When the Company ship woollens to 
China, they send to the factory an invoice 
of the goods, with the charges of freight, 
Ac. calculated, which amount is turned 
over into the money of the country, at 
6s. 8d. the tale, the value settled for many 
years, and the factory endeavour to get the 
best price. The rate of exchange at Can- 
ton, in the case of the dollars, has been 
very fluctuating ; but the exchange of 
dollars is only with regard to the dealings 
of foreigners at Canton and foreigners 
elsewhere; it lias nothing to do with the 
value of silver amongst the Chinese ; the 
fluctuations in the value of the dollar have 
bad nothing to do with the value of silver 
on the spot amongst the Chinese them- 
selves. The woollens are generally sold 
in tales, which are carried to the credit of 
the Company at the rate ot 6^. Sd.: the 
value of the goods in dollars is .found by 
turning their price in tales into dollars. 
The tale is a nominal value ; there is no 
coin of that kind ; it is a weight of silver. 
The value of money must necessarily vary 
amongst the Chinese ; but the fluctuations 
in the excliange of the dollar at Canton 
have no reference whatever to the fluctua- 
tions ill the value of money amongst the 
Chinese. The woollens arc sold for money, 
without any reference to the return in tea. 
They are sold to the hong merchants, who 
supply tea in proportion, which is the 
iuducement to take them ; because the 
more each takes of our manufactures, the 
more the factory take of his tea. Tlie 
factory buy tea of no parties who do not 
take woollens; they buy tea of all the 
bong, and sell woollens to them all. The 
prices of the contract tea (bought of the 
hong) are higher than those that are bought 
upon the spot : tlie quality is superior, and, 
Uimfore, the price is higher. 


IMat, 

^3d j^ebruafyf 1830 . 

CMoi^ibankst Esq. re-examined.— The 
common prime cost to the Company of 
contract congou teas, which form the bulk 
of the investment, is from twenty- five to 
thirty tales per pecul. Tliree- fifths of tlio 
Company’s cargoes are contracted for with 
the hong in the season previous to that of 
their delivery ; the remaining two-flftbs 
are old teas, which are purclaised at the 
conclusion of the season. The teas are 
contracted for by the hong with the tea 
merchants, the descriptions of tea required 
by the Company being explained to them. 
The prices are established upon the quality 
of the teas, founded on the reports of the 
tea inspectors ; not (in case of the contract 
teas) with rei\;rence to tlie price in the 
Canton market. Tlie contracts with the 
liong arc annual ; the quantity varies ac- 
ccording to the demand ; prices are not 
fixed until the teas are delivered ; the price 
is a matter of annual agreement between 
the select committee of the hong, after the 
select committee receive the reports of the 
tea-inspectors of the real character of the 
tea. This is the case with every tea that 
comes in the Company’s investment. The 
prices so far vary, that in some seasons 
there is a very good supply of teas, in other 
seasons an inferior supply ; in those sea- 
sons the price is less. The characters of 
tlie teas employed in Cliina would not he 
intelligible ; the terms employed are found 
useful in noting the qiialitics ; the prices 
arc according to the cpiality the tea is found 
really to possess. The teas which are re. 
ceived as winter teas are received by dif- 
ferent stan.lards from the teas purchased 
under contract. The contract teas are 
congou, as well as twankay. The amount 
of contract congou is about 120,003 chests 
annually. Cougou Is a remarkably good 
black tea ; but congou is a general term ; 
there are several different classes of con- 
gou, The Company’s average export of 
congou is upwards of 200,000 chests, a 
good deal of which, from 90,000 to 100, 0(X> 
chests, is winter congou. There is no 
winter bohea. The bohea is a lower de- 
scription of tea, used as a flooring for the 
Company’s ships ; its proportion to the 
general investment is very smalt. The 
Company buy it at from fourteen to seven- 
teen tales a pecul. The witness speaks 
with reference to the conventional value of 
the tale at 6s, 8d.; but the tale has not 
that value ; if a tale-weiglit-of dollur-silver 
were melted down, and 6s. of English 
money were melted down, they would 
yield nearly equal parts of pure silver; 
which would give the value of the tale at 
6s as compared with English money. In 
1825, the Company’s prices of Canton 
teas were reduced one tale per pecul upon 
every class, which wss a saving upon the* 
investment of 20,000 per annum. The- 
price of bohea has subsequently varied. 
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The prime cost of the Company's souchong 
is from thirty to forty talca-per pecu). The 
Canton charges for the factory^ wages, 
boat-hire, Sec. generally- amount to 
about 100,000 dollars annually. 

The Company's business is divided Into 
twenty one shares, which is apportioned 
amongst the different hong merchants ; 
the proportion of the teas supplied by 
them on contract is in proportion to their 
shares. The greater part of the woollens 
received in return is also apportioned in 
shares. ’’nic senior merchant has four 
shares of the tea supply ; the next four in 
succession have three each ; and tlic rc- 
tnaining tw'o have two and a half each. All 
the imports arc not regulated in the same 
way. The merchants have always com. 
plained that the woollens have been no 
gain to them, and sometimes a loss ; it has 
therefore been considered equitable that 
the merchants who supply the largest por. 
tion qf teas should take the largest propor- 
tion of British manufactured goods. In the 
settlement of accounts, with those who sup- 
ply tea and take woollens, those who deliver 
more in value than they rcceive,have the ba- 
lance paid to them. The one is not always 
set off against the other ; generally speak- 
ing it is so; there have been importations 
on the Company's account when no teas 
have been received, and the merchants 
taking the imports would be required to 
pay the amount into the Company's trea- 
sury. The trade, in cases where goods are 
received and delivered, is conducted on 
similar principles to those applying to mer- 
cantile transactions all over the world : the 
debtor and creditor account is settled be- 
tween the parties. The supercargoes re- 
ceive information as to the prices of the 
woollens in the markets of China from tlic 
hong and other sources : they are aware of 
the state of the China market for every de- 
scription of goods. The value of woollens 
is adjusted between the Select Committee 
and the hong. The latter have been fre- 
quently required to receive woollens when 
they have made serious objections. The su- 
percargoes do not go into the retail market 
to sell the cloth, but they receive information 
from every source open to them, and have 
equal means of obtaining in China, infor- 
mation to guide them with other persons. ' 
** Q. The fact being that it is a sale by one 
party possessing a monopoly to another 
party possessing a monopoly ? — A. Tliat is 
a question which involves tlie word mono- 
poly, to which differdnt persons give differ- 
ent significations. The Company's is a 
monopoly in some rbspects, and mot in 
others. Q. In what respects is the Com- 
pany's trade with China not a monopoly? 
^A, British ships from eveiy port in Asia 
are permitted to arrive in China ; the Com- 
pany have allowed British merchants to re- 
main in China, with and' without the 
diplomas of fo^gn* Consuls; they have 


given every encouragement to British 
commerce in China. There are very nu- 
merous instances which can be stated, where 
the Company has not what is called a mo- 
nopnly, in the invidious sense of the word. 
I conceive, under the protection of the 
Company, the British trade generally at 
Canton, has originated and been preserved. 
Q. Then, so far as the free trade is con- 
cerned, is there not a monopoly on the 
part of the Company for the export of teas 
to all parts of the British possessions?-^ 
A. There are powers vested in the Com- 
pany by acts of the legislature, to trade ex- 
clusively from the dominions of the Em- 
peror of China in tea. Tlie Company, 
however, give tea licenses to country ships, 
w'hich proceed to different ports in Asia, to 
carry teas there for tlie consumption of 
those ports; in those New South Wales is 
included. I may state, with regard to the 
word fHonopoly, that since I have been ac- 
quainted with China, I have never known 
a Company's servant there to show the 
least wish unnecessarily to restrict the 
limits of British commerce, or interfere 
with the fair trader, as long as he con- 
ducted himself in a manner that could not 
endanger the general trade in Canton. 
Q. By whom are the licenses to export tea 
from Canton to India given? — A. By the 
Select Committee. Q. Is not also the 
furnishing woollens to the hong merchant# 
a trade exclusively in the hands of the 
Company, in so far as that can be carried 
on by Britons ? A. No ; they allow 
their captains and officers to import wool- 
lens into China, and 1 know no prohibi- 
tion against their being imported in 
country ships." [The witness then deli- 
vered to the Committee a statement of the 
British trade at Canton for the year ending 
June 30, 1828 ; of which the following is 
an abstract.] 

Abstract of Corrected Statement of ilte 
Eritish Trade at Canton, for the year 

1827-18^8. 

Imports. 

On Company's Account. 

Woollens talcs, 1,270,236 

British Calicoes ... 77,112 

Iron and Lead ... 228,902 

Raw Cotton 1,661,196 

Sandal Wood 16,203 

DoUar*. 

3,253,64^9—4,518.957 


On Private Account. 

Raw Cotton... doll. 3,480,083 

Opium....... 11,243,496 

Woollens 60,242 

Cotton goods 66,487 

Cotton yarn 14,000 

Iron, Lead, & Tin. 83,354 

Other Articles 897,981 

15,845,643 


Dollars 2a364^00a 



68 JIinui€t of 

EzroftTf. 

On Company*8 Account. 

Ten tales, 6,756.872 


North Amer. invest. 309,808 
Stores to Cape, St.} 

Helena, Bengal > 38,405 
and Bombay. ... ) 

Fort & other charges 205,834 DoUara. 

8,765,165 

On Private Account. 

Tea doll. 692.767 

Raw Silk 1,145,220 

Nankeens 649,898 

Silks 200,925 

Other Articles 873.31 1 

Bullion (silver) ... 6,0^,646 

9,656,767 

Disbursements 500,000 

10,156,767 

18.921,932 
Balance 1 ,442 .668 

Dollars 20,364,600 

Examination coyitinued, — The price of 
the woollens taken by the hong is 
settled when they are delivered ; the 
contract for the teas is made the year 
previously, and the prices are adjusted 
when thwteas are delivered. Tlic prices 
of the teas and of the woollens have no re. 
ference to each other ; they arc established 
separately. Raw produce, generally 
speaking, finds a better market at Canton 
than manufactures. The witness is led 
to conclude that the Chinese government 
have a disposition to protect their native 
industry and manufactures, from the high 
duty placed upon camlets, the sale price of 
which in China was generally about 
forty dollars, and the duty is eighteen. 
The camlet is the nearest approxima- 
tion to their silk manufactures. We 
do not possess the same poagr over 
the Chinese as over our Indial^mpire : 
we have excluded the manufactures of In- 
dia from England by high prohibitory 
duties, and given every encouragement to 
the introduction of our own manufactures 
into India ; by a selfish policy, we have 
beat down the native manufacturers of 
Dacca and other places, and have inun- 
dated their country with our own produce. 
But though we might exclude the Chinese 
manufactures by high duties, we cannot 
compel them to receive ours on our 
own terms. They have sagacity enough 
to protect themselves. The Chinese con- 
sider the English calicoes as more flimsy 
and less durable than their own. Camlets 
are very frequently smuggled, from the 
very high duty. All articles are subject to 
hig^ duties in China ; that on camlets is 
extraordinarily high, for the reason already 
suggested. [The witness here delivered in 
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a list of Chinese duties said to be charged 
by the hong on goods imported into Can- 
ton ; compiled from es accurate sources as 
possible.] Great difficulties exist in as- 
certaining the accuracy of the Chinese 
duties. The Select Committee have bceu 
told that the duties are charged differently. 
Every person trading has desired to pay 
his own duties, but this has always been 
refused. Notwithstanding the high duty 
on camlets, there is a considerable demand 
for them in China : they are smuggled to 
a great extent. The quantity of camlets 
imported by the Company into China was 
47CX> pieces in 1828. The hong are respon- 
sible for all duties on foreign trade : those 
who deal outside of the hong country pay 
their duties through the hong. The se- 
cresy respecting the amount of the duties is 
not, to the knowledge of the witness, to 
enable the government officers to demand 
more or lessfromone merchant than another: 
the struggle between the Chinese and fo- 
reigners has always been, tiiat the former 
have endeavoured to keep the controul of the 
trade in their own hands. Tlie decrease in 
the Company's camlets is owing to a good 
n any Dutch camlets being imported in 
Dutch ships, and to their importation on 
private account. Tiie smuggling trade in 
every article has increased; the witness 
cannot speak from certain knowledge of an 
increase in the smuggling trade in camlets. 

The number of the hong merchants is 
seven : within the recollection of the wit- 
ness there Iiavc been eleven . Bankruptcies 
have reduced tlieir number. Howqua, tho 
present principal merchant, is a man of very 
large property ; Mowqua, the second, has 
been such, but is of more questionable 
property now, but a very sufficient mer- 
chant. Puankhequa, Chunqua, and Go- 
qua, are men of opulence. Kingqua and 
Fatqua, the juniors, are poor, and indifle- 
rent merchants. The witness believes 
there exists a connexion between the outside 
merchants and the hong, whereby the ca- 
pital of the former is brought to support 
the lower class of the hong. 

Dr. Morrison is the Company’s inter- 
preter : be is not, to the knowledge of wit- 
ness, editor or proprietor of the Canton 
Register. The statements of commerce 
contained in that paper are sometimes cor- 
rect, sometimes incorrect : the Canton 
Re^er is like other newspapers in this 
respect. 

Ibe hong must become security for 
American ships; witness has known in. 
stances where the bong have declined, or 
shewed an indisposition to being security 
for such ships, unless the agents agreed to 
trade with them, which (be conceives) 
afforded the hong an opportunity of im- 
posing an indirect tax upon American 
ships, or requiring an indemnity bond of 
the captains or supereargde^ The trade of 
a Coiiipany*t ship don not neccesarily 
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turn to the merchant who is aecurity for it. 
Goods can be shipped from Canton only 
from the warehouse of a hong ; therefore 
it must be with his sanction. The junior 
and poorer merchants have been those most 
disposed to permit shipments of goods pur- 
chased from outside deaiers; they have 
often formed connexions with the outside 
men, which have been very injurious to 
themselves and to tlie tnide generally. The 
hong l>ecome security for the Company’s 
ships successively as they arrive. They 
have no particular reason to become secu- 
rity for an individual ship, except from 
tile advantages they derive from the trade 
annually. The hong hove all shares in the 
Company’s business. In former years, 
but not now> when the junior hong have 
been embarrassed, the select committee 
have confided the management of the 
shares assigned them to other mdre res- 
ponsible hong merchants on their behalf. 
'Witness cannot say that the hong have 
never become security for private ships 
which do not deal with them. To a cer- 
tain extent, there has been an indisposition 
on the part of the hong to give security for 
country ships ; for they have, on some oc- 
casions, rcc||uired indemnity bonds to pro. 
tect them against exactions from the go- 
vernment, in the event of any irregulari. 
ties on the part of persons connected with 
that trade; witness has been told bonds have 
been required from American agents ; he 
is not aware of sech indisposition in regard 
regard to Dutch ships: the Dutch trade 
has been very limited of late years. Man- 
hop, one of the hong, who has become 
insolvent, has now no share of the Com- 
pany’s business ; he is no longer a mer- 
chant ; he is at £lce, in Tartary ; his hong 
is dissolved. He was kept in very close 
confinement (at Canton) by the govern- 
ment for several weeks. By the law of 
China, the co-hong arc responsible for the 
debts of a hong merchant to a foreigner to 
the extent of 100,000 tales ; but the law 
has not been acted on. 

No mercantile establishment, no trade, 
and consequently no hong, exist at Amoy, 
or other ports besides Canton : witness 
believes there was a hong at Amoy in 
former years: in the records of the Com- 
pany, there are government merchants 
spoken of put forward by the Chinese court 
to deal with foreigners, and responsible 
to it much in the same way as the hong 
now Bie. 

The aforegoing account of the opium 
imported into Canton is obtained from 
inquiries made from the agents .and others 
who deal in the article. Tlio friendly 
intercourse between the respecuble class 
of British merchants in China and the re- 
presentatives of the Company induces the 
ibrmer to communicate readily informa- 
tion upon thoM subjects. The prices of 
* opium art obtained from the British mer- 


chants who deal in it ; the trade is made 
no secret of ; the quantity of opium im- 
ported and the prices at which it is sold 
are as regularly known as any authorized 
article of trade ; the prices Of opium are 
always given in the Canton Register, On 
board the country ships, the chests are 
broken up and the opium is put into bags, 
and so delivered to the Chinese : the chest 
is lefr in the ship. The opium trade is 
now confined to the islands at the mouth 
of the river : the ( plum boats go alongside 
the ships in the open day, and the opium 
is delivered to them, on producing an 
opium order from the agent at Canton. 
The trade is carried on frequently within 
the view of the Chinese war-boats, which 
arc constantly manoeuvring about. They 
often report to the Chinese authorities that 
they have swept the seas of all smuggling 
ships : the ships remain there just the 
same. The strongest proclamations have 
been issued; and in some instances, the 
opium boats have been seized, and the 
crew have had their heads cut off. They 
are tried and convicted in a very summary 
manner. The custom-house officers, by 
whom the opium is seized frequently on 
such occasions, light a fire on a con- 
spicuous situation, and pretend to burn 
the opium ; but witness believes none is 
put ill the fire. The Chinese government 
considers that the traffic 'qpght not to 
exist; an imperial edict is considered in- 
disputable; they never acknowledge the 
opium traffic ; but the existence of esta- 
blished laws against foreign trade and fo- 
reigners by no means admits of presump- 
tion that the practice is according to the 
law : practice and profession are much at 
variance in China. The smuggling trade 
in opium, as well as other articles, is car- 
ried on with the connivance of the lower 
government authorities. Witness has heard 
of seizures of opium in the interior of 
China ; he believes it finds its way to all 
parm of the empire, and within the 
subUbs of the imperial palace at Pekin, 
though denounced as a poison. Tlie per- 
sons who carry it from Canton conceal it 
about their baggage. Opium ships have 
gone along the coast, with a view of dis- 
posing of opium, but without success. 
The smuggling trade in other articles is 
not carried on in any other ports of the 
empire. Witness never knew the bong 
merchants deal in opium. The consump- 
tion of opium is increasing very rapidly 
In China. [The witness delivered In a 
statement of the consumption and value 
of Indian opium in China from 1818-19 
to 1827-28, the particulars of which corres- 
pond-with the accounts published in this 
Journal,^ The quantity increased from 
4580 chests value 4,159.250 dollars, 
in 1818-1819, to 9475 chests, value 
• S«e AUaHe Joum, vol. xxvl. p. 037. vol. 
xxvii. 437« Oec. 
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10,356,893 dollars in 18S7 28.*] This 
atatement includes the Matwa opium, 
whieb: comes from the Portuguese port of 
Demaun. There has been also, in some 
years, an importation of Turkey opium to 
the extent of 500 or 600 peculs, or chests. 
This opium is very inferior to the Indian, 
and usikl by the Chinese to mix with the 
other.* It is brought from the Levant, 
chiefly from Smyrna ; witness has known 
it brought flrom Singapore, and in Anu'ri- 
can ships; he does not remember any 
being brought by European ships. Wit- 
ness has been told that tlic Company's 
officers liave speculated in opium, on their 
own account, by having it sent on from 
India to China. The Ctiinese government 
prohibit opium upon a moral principle. 

The Company have very rarely goods 
remaining on hand ; it has occurred once 
or twice, when the importations have been 

♦ The next year*® consumption, wo liappen to 
know, was 13,132 chests, value 12,533,115 dollars I 


larger than the market would take off; 
generally speaking, they are able to dia. 
pose of Uieir importations in the course of 
the season^ The statement of imports on 
private account, in the foregoing statement, 
includes the country trade, the imports by 
Company's oflicers, and all other British 
subjects. The Company's exports from 
Canton are now confined entirely to teas: 
they used to deal in raw silk and nankeens, 
but not lately ; they left those trades very 
much to their oflicers. The manufactured 
silks exported from Canton now go princi- 
pally to America ; the raw silk chiefly to 
this country : consignments of raw silk 
have been made to Singapore. Tea requires 
a license to be exported : Singapore must 
have been included amongst the other 
places in Asia to which the limited quan- 
tity of tea is sent under license : a list of 
the licenses is kept. 

(To de continued,) 
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Advices received from Calcutta, by way 
of Bordeaux, state the failure, on the 1st 
of January, of the old and eminent house 
of Palmer and Co., of that city. On that 
day the parliiers held a private meeting of 
their frieiws, when the deficit on their 


books appearing very large, and the con- 
cerns of great intricacy and importance, 
they thought it their duty to declare their 
insolvency, and to take the benefit of the 
recent bankrupt law. 
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LAW. 

Court of King's Bencu, Apr.il 24. 

Fair v. Elphinstonc. This was an action 
for false imprisonment, brought by Mr. 
Fair, formerly editor of the Bombay Ga- 
zelte^ against the late governor of Bombay, 
for having deported the plaintiflf to ^ng- 
land, in a ship not bound direct to Lon- 
don. Hie damages were laid at 10,000. 

The case, which will be found detailed 
in the Asiatic Journal^ vol. xix. p. 246, 
arose out of an alleged gross misrepre- 
sentation" in the Bombay Gazette, of the 
proceedings of the Supreme Court, as 
stated by the judges, which was complained 
of by them to the local government, and 
which led eventually to the result just 
mentioned. 

After Mr. Denman had stated the case 
on behalf of the plaintiflf^ 

The Attorney Gene^, for the defen- 
dant, took an ohjectioti, under the 53d Geo. 
Ill, c. 155, that upwards of three years 
bod elapsed from the date of the transact 
lion before this action was brought. 

Lord Tetiterden was of opiniem that the 
objection was fatal, and directed a funmni. 


ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

On the 6th April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House for the election of 
a director in the room of John Bebb, Esq., 
who had disqualified. The scrutineers 
reported the election to have fallen on 
John Forbes, Esq. The numbers were-* 

For John Forbes, Esq 1,009 

Chas. Mackinnon, Esq. 554 

On the 7tli April a ballot was taken at 
the East- India House for the election of a 
director in the room of James Pattison, 
Esq., who had disqualified. The scruti* 
neers reported the election to have fallen 
on Henry Shank, Esq. The numbers 
were— 

For Henry Shank, Esq 1,056 

Russel] Ellice, E^. ... 408 

On the 14th April a ballot was taken at 
the India-House for the election of she 
directors, in the room of those who went 
out by rotation (including Sir T. Farqu- 
bar). The scrutineers reported that the 
election had fallen on James Law Lush- 
ington. Esq., James Rivett Carnac, £sq.» 
John Baillie, Esq., 1¥iHiamWigram, Esq.^ * 
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John Petty Muspratt, E^q., and George 
Lyall» Esq. The numbers were— 

For J. L. Lusliington, Esq. 1,375 
J. R. Carnac, Esq.... ...1,358 

John Baillic, Esq 1,262 

Wm. Wigram, Esq. ...1,236 
> J. P. Muspratt, Esq. ...1,234 

George Lyall, Esq 886 

Russell ElHcc, Esq. ... 637 
Clias. Mackinnon, Esq. 550 
Thos. Baring, Esq. ... 426 

On the same clay a Court of Directors 
was held, when the thanks of the Court 
w'ere unanimously voted to John Loch, 
Esq., chairman, and William Astell, de- 
puty chairman, for their zeal and attention 
to the Company's interests during the past 
year. 

On the 15th April a Court of Directors 
was held at the East- India House, w'hcn 
William Astell, Esq., was chosen chair, 
man, and Robert Campbell, Esq. deputy 
chairman for the year ensuing. 

MR. JEKSMIB. 

James Amiraux Jereniie, Esq., A.M., 
Fellow of Trinity Col lege, Cainbridge, has 
been appointed Professor of Classical and 
General Literature at the East. India Col- 
lege, Uaileybury, vacant by the death of 
tlie Rev. Edward Lewton. 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 

M. Champollion has returned to France 
from his scientific expedition to Egypt. 
The Astrolabe has brought, amongst other 
curiosities collected by him, a magnificent 
sarcophagus, weighing 12,000 livres, and 
a capital of immense size. Besides his 
discoveries (so called) in Egyptian archaeo- 
logy, M. Champollion and his confederates 
have made a variety of drawings of histo. 
rical, religious, and civil objects, and have 
sent already several cases of antiquities to 
the Egyptian Museum at Paris. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

ArHvaU* 

March 26. St. Georfre, Findlay, from Batavia 
liith Nov. ; at Cowes (for .Antwerp).— .4pn7 5. 
fVittiam Maitlandt Jameson, from Mauritius 3ath 
Nov., and Cape 9th Jan. : at Falmouth. — 6 . Lffra, 
Sullivan, from South Seas; at Deal. — 6 . Craif/ie^ 
var, Ray, from Bombay 2d Nov. and Mauritius 
SSth Dec. : off PorUmouth.— 13. U. M. S. Heela, 
from St. Helena and Ascension ; at Portsmouth. 
->13. , Arabian, Wills, from Bengal 22d Nov., and 
Cape 2d Feb.; at Bristol.— 14. Sir John Rae ReUi, 
Haur. from Mauritius 22d Dec. ; at Deal. — 15. 
Oi^, flaU (late Quirk) from Bombay 19th Dec. ; 
nt ^Liverpool.— 15. Runnymede, Wildridgc, from 
Bengal 9th Oct., and Capo 14th Jan.; at Graves- 
end.— 15. Christiana, Hall, ftom Sln^pore 1st 
Nov. ; at Gravesend.— 15. Royal Geor^'e, Einblelon, 
from Mauritius 22d Dec!, and Cape 22d Jan. ; at 
Deal — 15. Sunbury, Pattison, ftom Singapore 15th 
Nov.l off Dover.— 15. tVasMn^on, (American), 
Salisbury, from Canton 11 th Oct., and Manilla 
2l8t Nov.j at Cowes.— 17* (teanspoTt), 

Gray, from Mauritius 29th Dec., and Cape 25th 
Jan. ; at PorUrooutli.— 18 Diadem, Wilson, from 
Mauritius. 19th -pec., and Cape 3()th Jan. ; at 
Gravesend.— 18. Rssotufion, Parker, from Mauri- 


Uus 3d Jan. ; at DeaL— 18. Curlew, Ryland, ftom 
Mauritius 1 st Jan. | at Deal. — 18* Harriet, Mac- 
farlanc, from Bombay 26th Nov. ; at LlveinP*^— 
18. Dorothy, Gamock, from Bombay 29th Nov. | 
at Liverpool. — 19. Bland, Callan, from Bengal 
18th Dec.; at Gravesend.— 19. Collingwood, Sniw, 
from Bengal 29th Nov. ; atLiverpooL — 19. Vallsy~ 
field, Johnson, from Mauritius 26th Dec., 

Cape 24th Jan. ; at Gravesend.— 19. Tumers,GlU, 
from Bombay 17 th Nov. ; at Liverpool.— 10. 

Sian, Plunkett, from Bengal 2&th Nov. ; at Deal. 
— 29. John Hayes, Worthington, from Mauritius 
1st Jan.; at Liverpool.— 21 . Canadian, Hender- 
son, from South Seas; off Margate.— 21. Walworth. 
CJastle, Sinclair, from Cape of Good Hope ^th 
Jan.; off Margate. — ^21. Belzoni, Talbert, from 
Mauritius 5th Jan. ; at Deal.— ei. Tlyne, Brown,, 
from Mauritius 5th Jan. ; off Hastings.— 22. Mi- 
randa, Dalgamo, from Mauritius 15tn. Jam; at 
Gravesend. — 22. David Scott, .Jackson, from Ben- 
gal loth Dot., and Madras 21 st do. ; at Deal.— 22. 
Childe Harold, West, from Bombay 3d Nov., Cey- 
lon 1st Dec., Mauritius 25th Jan., and Cape 18th 
Feb. ; at Portsmouth. — 22. Jamaica, Wilson, from 
Bombay 12th Jan.; at Greenock. — 23. Hero of 
Malown, Hutchinson (late Stiidd), from Bombay' 
28th Oct., and Ceylon 2(;ih Nov.; at Deal. — ^23. 
Fergn4iKon, Groves, from China 2 d Dec., and Sin- 
gapore 28th do. ; off Portsmouth. — 25. Orynthia, 
uixoii, from Singapore 24th Dec.; at Deal. — ^25. 
Eflward, Gin)ert, from Bombay ; at Deal.— 25. 
Mary, Stonehouse, from Mauritius and Cape; at 
Deal. — 25. Cltwelami, Havelock, from Mauritius 
11th Jan.; off Margate. — 25, St. Leonard, Ruther- 
ford, fiom Mauritius 15th Jan., and Cape; at 
Cowes. — 26. Lady Uafiies, Tucker, from Bombay 
27th Dec., and Cape 2.'ith Feb. ; off Portsmouth.— 
26. Ditnctuttttr, Middleton, from N. S. Wales 23d 
Nov., and Rio de Janeiro; off Dartmouth. 


Departures. 

March 28. Lord William BentineJe (transport), 
for Ascension and St. Helena ; from Portsmouth. 
— 29. Agnes, Mullins, for Batavia and Singapore; 
from Liverpool. — 30. Ktdipse, Davit, for Cape of 
Good Hope; from Portsmouth. — 91^ Johanna, 
McKellar, for Mauritius; from flnurinrlr — 31. 
Royal George, Wilson, for Bombay; from Deal- 
Si. Frances Ann, Ratkisay, for Bengal ; from Li- 
verpool. — April 1 . Bahamian, Weaver, for Bengal; 
from Liverpool. — 2. llotUiingtons, Noyes, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 2. George, 
Rattcnlniry, for Mauritius and V. D. Land, from 
Portsmouth, — 8 . Lady Fevershatn, Ellerby, for 
N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Portsmouth.— 
— 10 . Minen'a, Metralf, for Bombay ; from Liver- 
pool —12. Fortune, Gilkeson, for Bombay ; from 
Greenock. — 14. Marquis of Huntly, Ascough, for 
N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal. — 18. Py- 
ramus, Rrodie, for Bombay, Penang, and Singa- 
pore; from 1‘ortsmouth. — 27. Sir Joseph Banks, 
Fraser, for Madras, Mauritius, and (7eylon ; from 
Deal. — 27 . Maj^ct, Watkins, for Cape of Go(^ 
Hope ; from Deal. — 19. Hems, Fcnham, for Ba- 
tavia;, from Deal. — 25. 11. C. S. Sir David Scott, 
Ward, for Bengal ; from Deal. — 25. II. C. S. Lord 
Loufthcr, Fowler, for China; firom Deal. — 25. 
H. C. S. Astell, Laurence, for China ; from Deal. 
— 25. H. C. S, George the Fourth, Barrow, for Chi- 
na; from Deal.— 2 . 1 . 11. C. S. Bari of Balcarras, 
Broughton, for C-hina ; from Deaf. — 27 . Kn- 
chantress. Drew, for Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
— ^ 27 . Lord Wm. Hentitwk, Hutchinson, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth.— 27* Thames, 
Warming, for Bengal ; from Deal. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Amhinn, from Bengal : the Rev. M. Latham ; 
Mrs. Latham ; Master Latham ; Mr. and Mrs^ 
King; Miss and Master King; Major Mackrell, 
H.M. 44th foot; two Misses Lamb; I.ieut. Col. 
Carey; Mrs. Carey; Mr. C. H. Carey; Master 
Carey ; Mrs. Cornfield ; Master and Miss Corn- 
field. 

Per Rorfal George, from Mauritius : Mrs. Ander- 
son; Mrs. Vicar; Mrs. Cookney ; Mrs. Embleton ; 
Colonel Grant ; Maior Anderson ; Lieut. Stewart; 
Dr. Gregor ; Mr. lloustead ; Mr. Ovens ; Mr. 
Cookney. 

Per Amity, from Mauritius: Major Maine; 
Capt. Webb; Mia. Webb and family; Lieut. 
Dagllp ; Lieut N eagle: Lieut. Martindale; Sum. 
Conway; 89 soldiers; 9 women |« 13 children. 

Per Valleyfteld, trora Mauritius: Mrs. Morley; 
Mr. and Mrs. Plnnell; Mr. WUliams; Mr. Harris. 



fit 


Homtt Intelligence. 


[May, 


^ CMMIatM, from Singapore Mr. Barthorp. 
iW Mafy# from Mauritius: Mr. Ilouaet Dr. 
lAoyd. 

^ Psr Diadem, Dom Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. 

Rumt^made, from Bengal : Mr. Ramsay j 
Mr. Drysdale, assist.-surgeon s Mr. Mc(!abe, H.M. 
96th re^. ftom the Cape; Miss Bance, from ditto; 
Mr. Rohcdro and servant; Master Gremuthen; 
Mrs. Biadiduiw. 

Per Fergueeont from China and Singapore: Mrs* 
Inglls; MTS. Smith and four children ; Mrs. Kidd 
and three ditto ; Col. Baker ; Capt. Smith ; Capt. 
Kcnnett; Cwt. Phlllimore; Lieut. Baker; Lieut. 
Dyce ; Dr. Fulton. 

Per Sir John Rae Reid, from Mauritius : Capt. 
Mackay. 

Per Biand, from Bengal: Mrs. Col. Warden; 
Midor Duncan, 74th N.I. ; Mrs. Duncan ; Mr. 
Stewart ; Mrs. Stewart ; Mias Lumsdcn ; Col. 
Boyd, 5th N.I. ; Capt. Des Vcruz, 44th N.I. ; 
Cornet Heplium, 3d cavalry; Dr. 11. Taylor; 
Mr. and Mrs. Ball ; 8 children ; 5 servants. 

Per Childe Harold, from Bombay, Ceylon, &c. 
Mrs. Col. Smith ; Mrs. Col. Churchill ; Mrs. 
Blanch; Miss Churchill; Miss M*FaT]ane; the 
Venerable Dr. Hawtayne, Archdeacon of Bombay ; 
Lieut. Col. Smith, Bombay cavalry ; Captains 
Wyllleand Baddely, Madras army ; Capt.. Floyer, 
H.M. 40th regt. ; Captains F. Stalker and T. 
Stalker, Bombay army; Lieuts. Mills and Fen- 
wick, ditto; James Blanch, Esq., civil service, 
Mauritius; Dr. Stuart and Dr. Gregor, Bombay 
army; Monsieurs Bougard and Langlois, mer- 
chents. from Mauritius; Mr. Tims, Bombay artil- 
lery; Lieut. Bell, H.M. 58th regt. in charge of 
tTOOjM; Lieut. Agassy, R. N. ; Masters liawtuyne, 
R. i%»ter, E. Faster, Baddely, MacFarlane, and 
Anderson ; 57 soldiers from Ceylon ; 10 women ; 
17 children: 0 soldiers discharged from St. Helena** 
6 servants ; (Dr. R. Eckford, second member of 
Bombay Medkad Board, was left at the Mauritius.) 

Per BelsonL from the Mauritius; Mr. Fontle- 
lousand diM; Mr. Ferron, Mr. Posses. 

Per OrytitMa, from Singapore: Mr. and Miss 
Soott ; Mr. Kerr; Mr. Maynard. 

Per Lady Raffiea, from Bombay ; Mrs. Gen. 
Ldghton; Mrs. Flower; Mrs. Feafon; Mrs. Ry- 
bot; Mrs. Pringle; Thos. Flower, Esq., civil ser- 
vice; Col. Fearon, Bombay army ; Capt. Loding- 
ton, Madras army ; Capt. Doagin, H.M. 2Uth 
r^t. ; Dr. Puddicombe : Masters Leighton, 2 
Rybot, Law in, Pickering, and Twemlow Misses 
Leighton, Hawtayne, Lavin, Hutchins, Fearon, 
Rybot, and 2 Dumstcrville ; 59 invalids; 10 wo- 
men; 9 children. 

Per David Scott, from Bengal : Mr. and Mrs. 
Ricketts: Mr. J. Irving; Mr. M Irving; Capt. 
and Mrs. Crommeiin; Mrs. Scott; Captains Hem- 
ney and Hornblow ; Mr. and Mrs. Hunter ; Mr. 
Smith: Miss C. A. Ricketts; Mr. F. G. Scott; 
Miss Julia Scott; Mr. Geo. Fagan; Mr. A. Ger- 
rard : Messrs. E. and H. Gaistin ; Mr. Burney : 
two Misses Bum^ ; Mr. G. Crommeiin ; MiM L. 
Crommeiin ; Mr. Shypp ; two Misses Ossley ; two 
Masters Hunter; 9 servants. From Madras; A. 
J. Ctery, Esq. ; Mrs. Cherry ; Master A. E. 
Cherry ; Ena. Whltty. » 


PASSEKGEKS TO INDIA. 

Per Pyramue, far Bombay, Ac. : the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes; Mrs. Doherty: Miss Blaxland; two 
Mines Corfield; Miss Swayne; Capt. Gc 
Lieut. Erskine; Mr. Payne. 

Per PSnehantreee, for Bengal : Miss Falo 

two Misses Garratt; Miss Courtney; Mr. and 
Mrs. M'Clelland; Rev. Mr. Parker; Mr. Fal- 
coner; Mr. Sherwin; Mr. Holroyd. 


in; two 
Qordenk^ 

alcone^ 


MARRIAGES^ AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. , 

April 8. At the Island of Jersey, the hviy of Col. 
J. Vicqt of the Hon. E. I. Company's service, of a 
Bon. 

14» At the Rectory House, Bitton, near Briitol, 


the lady of CoU SeaJj, of the Hon. B. 1. Company's 
service, of a daughter. 

15 At Haggerston, the lady of E. C. Crawley, 
Esq., of the Hon. E. 1. Company's service, of a 
daughter. 

Lately. At Chatham, the lady of Lieut. Colonel 
Pasley, royal engineers, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Affrrch 16. At Finhaven, James Webster, Esq., 
of Calcutta, to Mary Elisabeth, only daughter of 
David Hillocks, Esq., Finhaven. 

27 . At St. Pancras Church, Mr. Wm. Lawson, 
of the East-India House, to Sinah, second daughter 
of Mr. John By water, of Pennybren, Montgomery- 
shire, North Wales. 

31. At Bath, George Parkhouse, Esq., secretary 
to the Comm issioncis for Arcot and Tanjore, to 
Frances, daughter of the late Edm. Armstrong, 
Esq., of Galleii, King’s County. 

Aj»il2. At Edinburgh, L. L. Hodge, Esq. of 
the island of Antimia, to Anne Ell»b^, only 
daughter of Wm. Hart, Esq., Madras. 

3. At St. George's, Bl(X>msbury, Capt. J. S. 
Crlddle, late of the Bombay marine, to Louisa, 
youngest daughter of Mr. John Griffin, late of 
the Strand and Sloane street. 

15. At Edinburgh, Capt. G. D. Roebuck, of the 
Bengal service, to Henrietta, second daughter of 
the Tate T. Andrew, Em]. 

— At St. Pancras Church, Lewis Hensley, EIsq. 
of Great James Street, Bedford Row, to Elisa, 
only daughter of the late Lieut. Col. De-Morgan, 
of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

17. Major G. A. Rimy, of the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany's service, to Eniuy Ann, daughter of Mr. G. 
Andrews, of Soho Square. 

21. At Wc^lbur)'-on-‘TrylT 1 , Capt. H. Lawrence, 
of the Bengal cstabiishment, to llonoria, youngest 
daughter of the late Samuel Hodgson, Esq., of 
Richmond, county of Surrey. 

Lately, At Bath, lU W. Lang, Esq. of the Ma- 
dras army, to Caroline Catherine, only daughter of 
the late M. Egan, Esq. 


Dec. 1. At sea, on board the Hero o/Muluran, five 
days after leaving Colombo, Capt. J. L. Studd, 
commander of that veascl. 

March !.*{. At Rome, after a long Illness, Major 
George Spinks, of the Madras establishment. 

23. At Deighton Cottage, near York, Robert 
Fletcher, Esq., third son of the Rev. G. Fletcher, 
of Bei'kenham, Kent, and late of the East-lndla 
House. 

26. At Cheltenham, Lieut. Col. Thomas Grccn- 
tree, formerly of the Hon. £. 1. Company's ser- 
vice.on the St. Helena establishment, aged 71* 

— At Spa, in the Netherlands, Mrs. Ann Haymes, 
of the island of St. Helena. 

29. In his 88th year. Major Rennell, after severe 
8ui!*ering for twelve weeks, in consequence of a dis- 
tressing accident that befcl him by the fracture of 
the ne» of the thigh bone. 

31. At his house in Sloane Street, in his 85th year, 
Thomas Barnard, Esq. formerly of the Madras 
civil service. 

April 3. At her uncle's house, in Fltsroy Square, 
Emily Jane, eldest daughter of John Dent, Esq., 
Madras civil service. 

— At Cheltenham, after a long and painful ill- 
ness, occasioned by his arduous exertions in the 
Nepaul war, Capt. C. C. Chesney, late of the Ben- 
gal artillery. 

5. At Norton, Isle of Wight, aged ^6, William 

'ichell. Esq., formerly in the service of tliq,H on. 

. 1. Company, and resident at Nagore. 

— At Bientry Park, Gloucasterimre, C. J. Ber- 
guer. Esq., H.M. 20th foot, aged 29. 

6. At Cheltenham, Colonel James Smith, of the 
Hon. B. 1. Company’s Bombay establishment, 
aged 58. 

8. At Paris, Frances Marla Tolft’ey, second 
daughter of the late Henry TolCrey, Esq. of Cal- 
cutta. 

13. At Stondiouse. Mrs. Collins, relict of the 
late Lieut. Col. Collins, of the royal marinee, many 
^em judge adVocate at Port Jackson, NewBputn 

» At Hastim, Helen Maria, aged 16» dau|ffitM 
of the late A. Fres^ T^er» Esq., Bcb^ clvflaer- 
vlce. 



1830.] PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 5? 

N.B. The letters denote prime cofttt or maHuJheturers* pt tees s advance (per cetti.) on the same g 

U. discount (per cetit.J on the satne, — The bazar utaund is equal to H2 Ib. 2 oc. 2drs„ and UH) bazar 
maunds equal to Hi) fuetorp nuiunds, dootls sidd bp Sa, Rupees R» mds. produce 5 to 6 per cent, mitre 
than when sold bp Ct. Rupees F, mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 5()iflb. The Surat Candy is equal 
to 7*Mi4 lb. The Pccul equal to 13iJi lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, December 17, 1829. 


Rs.A.. Rs. A. i 

Anchors S.Rs. cwt. 15 0 Cd)j 20 0 : 

Bottles ItHi 15 0 — 17 O 

Coals B. md. 0 7 — 0 14 ' 

Copper Sheathing, 10-20 ..F.ind. 45 12 — 40 0 ' 

;HI-40 do. 4(i 0 —40 4 

— Thick sheets do. 4ri O — 4fJ 4 

Old do. 44 0 — 44 0 

Bolt do. 4H 0 — 50 O . 

Slab do. 40 4 — 4;i tt 

< Nails, assort do. 3!) 0 — 4o 0 - 

Peru Slab Ct.Rs. do. 47 fl — 47 12 

Russia Sa.R8. do. 45 ft — 45 12 j 

Copperas <lo. ;j 0 — 5 4 { 

Cottons, chintz 30 A, — 40 A.; 

Muslins, assort 5 D. — 10 D.j 

Twist, Mule, 14-50 Mor. 0 71 — 0 71 

«).120 do. 0 0 — 0 61 

Cutlery P. C. — 5 A. 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — 10 D. 

Hardware P. C!. — 5 D. 

Hosiery 10 D. — 15 D.j 


RS.A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 0 U 

fiat do. 6 II 

English, s<i do. 2 12 

Hat do. 2 12 

Unit do. 2 12 

Sheet do. 7 2 

Nails cwi. 11 0 

H(H)ps F.iiid. 6 0 

Kentledge cwt. 1 4 

Lead, Pig F.ind. 5 10 

-Sheet di>. 6 0 

Millinery 15 D. 

Shot, paten t liag 2 14 

Spelter Ct.Hs. F. nut. 5 10 

Stationery P. C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. itid. 9 U 

.Swefiish do. 15 8 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 23 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. 

coarse P. C. 

Fluni el 15 A. 




Rs. A. 

6 9 
6 9 

— 2 14 
~ 2 13 

— 2 13 

— 74 

— 15 0 

— 6 2 
— 1 6 

— 6 14 

— 62 

— 20 D. 

— 30 

— 5 11 

— 5 D 

— 10 O 

— 15 12 

— 24 0 

— 5 D. 

— 5 A. 

— 20 A. 


MADRAS, December 16, 1829. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 1(N) 15 (e^ 10 

Copper, Sheathing candy 340 — 360 

Cakes do. 2H0 — 2H7 

Old do. 280 — .285 

— - Nalls, assort do. None. 

Cottons, ('hint/ P. C. 

— Muslins and tiinghains P. C. — 

— i— Lougcloth lOA. — 

Cutlery 10 A. — 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A. — 

Hardware 10 A. — 

Hosiery Overstocked. 

Iron, Swedish, sq candy 52 — 60 

” 28 


English sq do. 

> Flat and bolt. do. 


25 — 

25 •— 


Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 35 @ 42 

Nails do. 105 — 122 

Lead. Pig do. 40 — 45 

ar> j Sheet do. 45 — 49 

Millinery Unsnlcable. 

I .Shot, patent 10 A.— 15 A. 

10 A. Spelter candy 40 — 42 

15 A. Stationery P.C. — 5 A. 

15A. Steel, English candy 56 — 60 

25 A. Swedish do. 87 — M 

15 A. Tin Plates .box 21 — 23 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 A. 

— coarse P.C. — 10 A. 

Flannel 20 A.— 25 A. 


BOMBAY, January 9, 18S0. 


Rs. 


Anchors cwt, 22 

Bottles, pint doz. 

Coals ton 15 — 

Copper, Sheathing, Ui-24 . . . .cwt. 71 — 

— 24-32 do. 73 — 

— Thick sheett# do. 80 — 

— Slab do. 70 — 

— Nalls do. bit — 

Cottons, Chintz 30 A. — 

— Longcloths 40 A. — 

— Mubins 50 A. — 

— Other goods lOD. — 

Yarn, 20-80 lb 1 — 

Cutlery 25D. — 

Glass and Earthenware 15 A. — 

Hardware. 30 A.— 

Hosiery 0 — 


Rs. 

O 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50 A.i 


I R8. 

Iron, Swcilish, bar St. candy 90 @ 

' English, do do. 40 — 

; Hoops cwt. 9J — 

' Nails do. 22 — 

' Plates do. 10 — 

— Rod for holts St. candy 38 . — 

do. for nails do. 53 — 

Lead. Pig. cwt. 9i — 

Sheet. do, 9V — 

50 A.! Millinery loD. — 

0 i'Shot, patent cwt. IB — 

50 A.! Siwlter do. 9 — 

li '.Stationery P.C. — 

O ! Steel, SwetUbh tub 20 — 

25 A.‘iTin Plates box 26 — 

O jjWoollens, Broad cloth, fine. 25 D.— 

O coarse 10 D. — 

Flannel 20 A.— 


o {jV 

¥ 


CANTON, November 18, 1829. 


Rs. 

o 

(I 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

20 D. 
29 
O 
O 
4) 

0 

SOD. 
20 D. 
0 


Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, ChUgM, 28 yds pl^e 4 @ 6 

— Loogdoths, 40 yds. do. 5 — 6 

— M^lnSf 34 to ^ yds do. 2} — 3 

. Cambrics, 12 yds do. U — Uj 

_ Bandannoes .....do. — 2 

_ Yam pecul 40—55 

lron» Bar do. 3 — 0 

. Rod ‘ do. 4 — 0 

do. 5 — 0 


Smalts. pecul 

'steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 

I Woollens, Bro^ cloth yd. 

- Camlets pee. 

- Do. Dutch do. 

- Long Ells Dutch do. 

[Tin pecul 

Tin Plates box 


Drs. Drs. 
12@ 28 
9—10 
1 — 
27-0 
SJ - O 


18 — 19 
11—9 
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Prices of European Goods in the East, 
SINGAPORE, December 12, 1829. 


!l 


Drs. Drs.' 

Anchors .pccul 10^ Cotton llkfs. imit. Battick, dble.. .corge 

Bottles 100 4 — 0 , do. do Pul Heat do. 

Copper Nalls and Sheathing pecul 40.i — 4*2 Twist, 4(Ko 70 pccul 

Cottons, Madapollains, 2.5yd. by .‘t2in. pcs. 3 — . '31 - Hardware, assort 

Imit. Irisn *2.5 .30 do. .3 — .3^ Iron, Swed sh pccul 

Longcloihs 12 .... 30 do. none ! F.nglish do. 

.30 to 40 .... 3^1-36 do. 0*, — 0 ' Nails do. 

do. . .do .*10-40 do. 7* — Lead, Pig do. 

- ■ ■■ do. ..do 44 do. 0 — 11 '* .Sheet do. 

.'’•0 do. 0 — 10 . .Shot, patent l»ag 

■- ...... Sr> do. !l — lO Spelter pccul 

■ (}() do. 11 — 14 Steel, Swedish do. 

■ Prints, 7-n' nitigfe iHtUntrs do. 2'! — 31 English do. 

9-8 do. .*11 — Woollens, I.ongElls ...|>ce. 

— : — Cambric, 12 yds. by 40 to 43 in., .do. li— 4 ‘ Cambiets do. 

• Jaconet, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 3 — 8 ' Ladies' cloth yd. 


>1 


Drs. Drs. 
6 8 
4 — 0 
05 — 75 
P.D. 
a ^ f>4 
.33 — 4 

12 — 13 
Oi — 7 
01 — 7 

34 — O 
0 — 

13 — 1.3* 
none 

9 — 1(1 
.31 — 33 
I — 1* 


R E M A U K S. 


Calcutta t Dec. 17, 1820. — Piece Hoods in very 
limited inquiry, and going off at low rate.s. Twist, 
sales very limited, and at rather reducttl rates ; the 
market languul, but stock not increased materially. 
Perishable articles, the bazaar dealers fully stocked, 
and no speculative demand. Beer, first marks, 
looking up, and stock limited. Bottles steady at our 
quotations. Canvas and cordage rather improving. 
Copper on the decline and a large stock on hand. 
Lead without improvement. Iron, the stock con- 
tinues heavy, but no alteration in prices Spelter, 
the stock very heavy. Block Tin almost unsak*able. 

Domha,u, Detu 12, 1829. — The demand for Piece 
Goo<ls generally far from brisk ; the descriptions 
chiefly wanted are coarse Madapollans and Long 
Cloths in the bleached state, coarse Mulls, Jaconets, 
Ac. Cirey Goods abundant, and I.appets for the 
same cause difHcult of sale. In Wines and .Spirits 
no improvement. Beer nearly unsaleable. Metals 
no Improvement, except in the article of Steel in 
faggot, which has risen, but not to any extent. 


CantftUt Kov. 18, 1820.— In consequence of the 
Company’s annual supply of Woollens lieing kept 
out of th.'‘ market, there has liceii a demand for 
every description of these manufactures, though 
not ‘accompanietl with any material advance in 
price. Cotton goods have also been In more rc- 
(ptest, owing to the cessation of the Company’s 
trade. There is a want of 'Pin Plates ; but large 
iniptirtations arc not rc(|uirod. Trade generally is 
very dull, and want of numey much complained of 
amongst the Chinese. Much diiliculty attends the 
supply of sycee. 

Shnfn/u)i‘p, Dec. 12, 1029. — About 2,500 peciils of 
Iron have lx‘en sold within the last fortnight, at 
4 dollars per jiecul. .Swedish Steel in demand, and 
selling readily at from 1.3 to 1.3V drs. per pecul. 
Madras Piece Gtmds very dull. Brandy selling at 
IV dollars per gallon. In Tin some extensive lots 
have exchanged hands at 'I 04 dollars per pccul. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Dec. 12, 1829. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. .As. JSell. 

Prem. 2.5 8 II emit table 24 8 Prem. 

Disc. 1 4 Old Five per ct. Loan • •• 1 12 Disc. 

I>isc. 0 2 New ditto ditto 0 G Disc. 

Bank Shares — Prem. 4,500 to 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private hills G 0 per rent. 

Ditto on government and salary hills 4 O do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills 5 o per cent. 

Interest on deposits, Ac 2 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

Cn London, G months’ sight, — to buy Is. lO’d. to 
Is. lid — to sell Is. lid. to I.s. 11>d. per .^a.Biii>ee. 
On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs.' fNt per 100 
Bombay Us. 

On Madras, ;i0 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 80 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madrax, Dec. 16, 1829. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1H2.5. 

At the R.ste of Subscription, vie. 10(iJ 
Madras Its. per 100 Sa. Its 13 Prem. 


]3onibm/j Jnn. 0 , 1830 . 

Exrhangc.s. 

On London, at G months' sight. Is. U'.d. per Rupee. 
On CJalcutta, at .30 days' sight, 109 Bum. Rs. per 
UMi Sicca Rupees. 

On M.idras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
i<J0 Madras Rs. 

Government ScnfHties. 

Rcmittable I.n.in, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 S.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— None. 

New 6 percent.— 112 Boin.Rs. per 100 S.Rs. 


Sin^^ajKnej Dec. 1829. 

Exchanges. 

On London, Priv.itc Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, .Sa. Rs. 20(> per 100 
.Sp. Drs. 

On ditto . Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 200 per KX) Sp.Drs. 


Government Securities. 

.Six per cent. Bengal Reinittablc I.oan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. R« 294 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz.XOO' Madras Hs. per 
lOOSa. Rs 275 Prem. 


Fiveper cent. Bengal Unremlttable Fx>an. 


At the Rate of Subscription, v< 3 . 350 
Madras Rs. per a*i5 Sa. ^ 


5 Prem. 


mSa. Rs. 


1084 I 


u Disc. 


Canton, A^ov. 18, 1829* 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On T.ondon, 6 months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4m. per Sp* 
Dr.— no bills. 

On Bengal, .30 clays* sight, Sa. Rs. 200 per 100 Sp* 
Drs. — no bills. ^ 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

• As the Company's treasury will not be opened 
for bills on Bengal, till a favourable termination to 
the pending negociatlons between the comhilttee 
and the government takes place, the meilliftn for 
remittance to the presidencies of India is lA the 
interim much circumscribed. 



LIST of SHIPS trading to INDIA and Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 


GOODS DECLARED for SALE 

For Sale 11 Maj/ — Prompt 0 An glut, 

( 'ompanj/’e. — Saltpetre. 

Lieensed , — Pepper. 

For Sale 12 May — Prompt 13 August, 
Vompany*s,'—^\xg!ox, 

For Sale 13 May— ^Prompt (j August. 

Lirmsed . — Castor Oil. 

For Sale 14 May — Prompt (J August, 

Licensed . — Turmeric — Sai).an W ood. 

For Sa/tf 1 June — Promjjt27 August. 

Ten . — Bohea, l,400,0(M)1h. ; ConRou, (!ainpoi. 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,1(K),<MM) lb. ; 'I'wankay and 


at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 




llyson-Skin, 1 .150.000 1h.; Hyson, 250,000 Ib.^ 
Total, including Private-Trade, 7,(XK),(XN) H>. 

For Sale 11 June — Prompt 3d September. 
Company*s . — Bengal and Coast l^iece Goods— 
Calico and Nankeen Wrappers — Mirzapore and 
l*ersian Carpets. 

For Sale 21 June — Prompt 8 October, 
Compffnys ' — Bengal Haw Silk. 

CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PA N Y*S SHI PS lately arrived. 

CAUGOES of the Ruunymede, Rland, and David 
Scott, from liengal, 

Company*s. — Sugar. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, 


Sugar, Bengal Sugars are inquired after; an 
advance of la. has been generally obtained. Siam 
Sugars sell at full prices. About 10, (KK) bags Mau> 
ritius sold at market prices ; they went off freely, 
brown 43a. 6rf. a 44a. 6d. By public sale on the 27th, 
395 bags Mauritius, mid. to good yellow 4(ia. a 50a. ; 
the quantity advertised for this week is about 1G,0UU 
bags. 

The scarcity of good Sugar was very apparent In 
the Market the last week ; the buyers attended 
where the new imports were expected on show, and 
they were immediately purchased at full Market 
prices; the Sugars above 5Ua. were in many in- 
stances la. per cwt. higher; the estimated sales 
last week were 2,300 hhds. and trs. The stock of 
Muscovades is now 1,453 hlids. and trs., being 3.5fl4 
less than last year. Tlic stock of Mauritius is 
74,933 bags, being 10,922 more than in 1U29. The 
delivery of West India Sugar, last week 2,077 hhds. 
and trs. being G less than last year. The delivery 
of Mauritius is 10,901 bags, being 8,252 more than 
in 1829. 

There were again small supplies of Muscovades 
brought to Market at the close of the month ; they 
were eagerly watched by the buyers, and oifers at 
very full prices were made. The estimated sales 
were 700 hhds. and trs. ; the trade still wanting new 


Sugars, and the buyers holding olT as much as 
possible on account of the expected arrivals, and 
also that above 1G,000 bags Mauritius are adver« 
tised for public sale this week. 

Rice. Bengal Rice is held for rather higher 
prices. 

Tea. There Is nothing new In the Market since 
our last publication, except some inquiry for riy~ 
sons at a small premium. 

Cotton, Tlie Cotton Market hcis become dull, 
and purchases may bo made id. lower. The sales 
for the week ending 27th consist of 110 Bengal, 
4d. a4!d.; 5tN) Surat, Aid. a 4\d. 

Indigo. This day (27th) inclusive, there have 
been 4,828 chests passed the India House sale ; the 
demand and the prices continued very steady all 
last week. The sales at Grst consisted of 3,332 
chests Bengal : l,4KHi Madras; 481 Oude; 18 Ma- 
nilla; 3(> Trash. Total 4,9G.‘). There remains such 
a small quantity, that the sale may be deemed to 
be closetl. I'he sole went off heavily ; the Aladras 
is from the last sale’s prices to Cd. lower ; a great 
proportion of the Bengal was ord. and inld. descrip- 
tions, and are 3ti. to iVY. under htst sale, the fine 3d, 
to (id. higher ; about one-third of the Oude has been 
taken in, and generally the sale is heavy. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from 20 March to 25 April 1830. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE 


liTalfUtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, December IG. 

THE FOKOERY CASES. 

The Alftff, on the jrrosecutioti oftheEaxU 
India Company/, v, liajkissore This 

was an indictment charging the prisoner 
with having forged a government promis- 
sory note. No. 588 of 2495 of 1825-2G, 
for 10,000 rupees, and having uttered tho 
same t4) Mr. £. Macnaghten on the 23d 
June 182(1. 

Ttie Advocate-general applied to the court 
to permit Dwarkaiiatli Mitter to attend 
tlic grand jury to give- evidence against 
llaja Uuddi until Roy, connected with the 
forgery of liajkissore Dutt. 

Sir /i\ Ri/an not being convinced that 
his evidence was indispensable to enable 
the jury to iind the bill, declined making 
the order at present. 

The foreman of the grand jury (Mr. 
Gordon), who were in court, stated that 
they could iind the bill without the evi- 
dence of Dwarkanath Mitter; and that 
they should apply to the court to have his 
name added* to tho bill of indictment 
against Rajkissorc Dutt. 

The Advocate-general said that tho bill 
of indictment against llaja BuddinathRoy 
had not yet been presented to the grand 
jury. lie did not propose to produce 
Dwarkanath Mitter against liajkissore 
Dutt, but against llaja Buddinatli Hoy. 
December 17. 

The grand jury came into court, and 
Mr. Gordon intimated, that in the course 
of the inquiry in which they were engaged, 
evidence had come before them tending 
seriously to implicate certain individuals 
w'hosc names were not included in any of 
the bills before them. In order, however, 
to insure that thorough investigation of 
the' whole matter which had been recom- 
mended from the bench,* and to guard 
against the chance of the ends of justice 
being defeated by the escape of any of 
the parties concerned, tliey were desirous 
that certain persons (the names were not 
mentioned) should bo immediately arresU 
ed, preparatory to the production of such 
evidence as might lead to preferring an in- 
dictment against them. 

The Chi^ Justice said, that the /course 

* Sir E. Ryan, in his charge to the grand Ju^, 
Dec. a, had said that, in the forgery cases, he 
could not apply the informations before him to it, 
a» he was ignorant in what way the officers of Go- 
vernment intended to shape the charges ; it was 
one, however, of the greatest imTOTtance as affect- 
ing public confidence ; and if, in die course of their 
examination they found that others were impli- 
cated, on their presenting it to the court, directions 
would be given to have the proper steps taken. 

Jour. N,S. Voe.2. No. G. 


adopted hy the grand jury was not the 
proper one, nor one the court could pur- 
sue. In cases of this description, two 
modes of proceeding were open to tlm 
grand jury when they thought that parties 
not included in the bills before them wercr 
implicated, and ought to bc'arrested ; one 
was, that they themselves should present 
the parties as chargeable with some specific 
odcnce ; and on making known the nature 
of the evidence, the court would issue a 
bench-warrant for the immediate appre- 
hension of the parties, and direct the clerk 
of the crown to take the necessary steps for 
bringing the case to trial. The other mode 
was, that the grand jury should call be- 
fore them the clerk of the crown, and 
state to him the names of the parties they 
thought should be indicted, and the testi- 
mony which supported the charge, direct- 
ing him to lay the evidence before a ma- 
gistrate, w’ho is bound to act upon it as 
upon any other information, and to appre- 
hend and commit the parties if the grounds 
appear to him sufficiently strong. 

Tho foreman then said, that the grand 
jury had examined a great mass of evi. 
dence, but were of opinion that there was 
not a sufficiency of jmre and direct testi- 
mony available to enable them to come 
to a satisfactory determination on the bill 
before them, far less to afford them the 
means of completely sifting and investi- 
gating the matter. They, therefore, re- 
quested that the court would direct that 
Bissen Cliundcr be admitted as K!ng*a 
evidence in the case of liajkissore Dutt, 
and that the grand jury be allowed to 
examine him, as they thought that without 
his evidence they could not come to a sar 
tisfactory determination. 

Die C/uVy Justice thought, in this appli- 
cation, the jury went beyond their pro- 
vince ; a proposition of tliis sort could only 
come from the public prosecutor, where 
there was one, and they sliould address 
themselves through the clerk of the crown 
to the advocate-general, who no doubt 
would give full attention to what they bad 
to say. There was already before the 
court an application for the admission of 
anoUicr individual as King’s evidence in 
another case of a similar description, whicb 
application was now under consideration. 
It was, no doubt, sometimes necessary for 
the ends of justice that one of the guilty 
parties should be admitted as approver 
where no other adequate means existed of 
establishing the criminality of the rest, and 
no ulterior proceedings should be founded 
against the party so giving evidence upon 
what he .should say in court implicating 
himself; but the court would be always 
extremely cautious in granting such impu- 
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ntty ; and in a case involving guilt of such 
magnitude, they virerc particularly reluc- 
tant that any of the associates should be 
suffered to escape the punishment they de- 
serve. 

Vecemher 18. 

The grand jury this day applied to the 
TOurt for permission to see the examina- 
tioti of Rajkissore Dutt before the magis- 
trates. 

The Chitf Justice thought this objection- 
able. 

The foreman said the jury wished to see 
the examination, not so much for evidence 
as for the purpose of obtaining a clue to 
the examination of witnesses, perhaps 
-ether tlian those on the back of the in- 
dictment. 

The Chief Justice said, that if the grand 
jury wished to prefer a charge agtiinst any 
^person, it should bo put into the legal form 
of a bill ; and for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whetlier it was to be found or ig- 
nored, subpoenas should be granted to 
procure every material witness the grand 
jury might require. 

- The jury then retired, and brought in 
**not a true bill for forgery against iiaj- 
kissore Dutt,” in the case of both bills 
preferred. 

. The Advocate -general stated, that it was 
Ilia intention to prefer others. 

December 19. 

Sir J?. Ryan this day addressed the Ad** 
Vocate-gcneral, and said that the court 
had taken his motion into its considera- 
tion, and liad agreed that Dwarkanath 
'Mitter should be allowed to go before the 
grand jury, in consequence of his (Mr. 
Pearson's) statement, that they would be 
unable otherwise to find the bills. 

December 23, 

. New bills having been preferred against 
Hajkissore Dutt, the grand jury came into 
pourt this day, and inquired of the pre- 
siding judge (Sir £. llyan) ** whether 
the surreptitiously obtaining genuine sig- 
natures to two notes, of even tenor in 
eveiy rrapect, was a forgery, with the in- 
tention of receiving two valuable instru- 
ments where one only w'as due ; and in 
such a case, which was to be considered 
as the forged instrument?" 

Sir E, Ryan^ on looking at the indict- 
ment, said, ** I find that there are twenty- 
four counts in this indictment; they are ^1 
iTor forgery, and uttering the instrument 
knowing it to be forged, the counts merely 
varying in the description of the instru- 
ment. If any part of the instrument be 
forged, the law considers the whole to be 
a forgery. The alteration of any part of 
it, the number, the amount, or the date, 
or a false indorsement with any indivi- 
dual's name on it, will make it a forgery. 
In regard to the question put to m^ 1 am 
of opinion that if a second instrument be 


obteined in all respects similar to some 
fornier instrument, from a party who did 
not intend to grant a second instrument, k 
is a forgery ; but it is for the jury to de- 
termine which of the two is forged." 

True bills were found by the grand 
jury on the 2Gtli. 

December 29. 

{Before Mr, Justice Ryan . ) 

^ Tills day Rajkissore Dutt was put upon 
his trial, llis counsel challenged peremp- 
torily fifteen jurymen ; and a jury was 
with difficulty procured. 

Tlie Adiiocale-general slated the case as 
follows: — In the latter end of 1825, or 
beginning of 1826, a new bank was esta- 
blislicd in Calcutta, called the IndiaBaiik, 
the partners of which were, the prisoner, 
Rajkissore Dutt, and a person named Raja 
Ruddinath Roy. In 1828 Mr. £. Mac- 
naghten had deposited with him, by the 
prisoner, government securities, upon a 
loan, to the amount of 40,000 rupees. 
The term of the loan having expired, it 
was renewed in June last, when a further 
advance of 10,000 rupees was added ; and 
then the Company's paper, the subject of 
the present indictment, was deposited ns 
security. A ncgociation for the loan took 
place between the prisoner and Mr. Mac- 
naghten, and, as is usual, a bond was 
given, not signed by the prisoner himself, 
but by a servant, which was his custom, 
by either Bissen Ch under Mitter or Dwar- 
kinath Mitter, or perhaps by both. On the 
back of the paper was the endorsement 
** pay Bissenchunder Mitter or order," 
signed by the fyrisoner, and also by Bis- 
senChunder biroself. Atthe bottom of this 
paper was the name of Mr. Molony, act- 
ing secretary to Government, who was the 
only person authorised to sign it, and on 
this a question would undoubtedly arise, 
whether the signature was a genuine or 
fictitious one? if fictitious, there is at 
once an end of it ; but whether it was or 
not, would be of very great importance, for 
the printing was not the same as that of 
those printed at the proper ofiSce, and the 
filling up of the paper was not in tlie 
band-writing of the clerk whose duty it 
was to write it ; under these circumstances, 
llis lordship would say they are forgeries. 
But tliere are such obstacles in the way of 
a fraud being committed upon, the gentle- 
men In the treasury, that it is impossible ' 
to have obtained their signatures even sur- 
reptitiously : when a note is to be renewed 
a book is brought first to one, then to a 
second gentleman, who enters the renewal. 
(Here Mr. Peareon described the process 
by which a new paper was to be effected 
in the treasury, as subsequently proved by 
the witnesses.) A third, and the most ma- 
terial point of all is, did the prisoner, at 
the time he issued this forged paper, know 
it to be forged ? Of tbit there could not be 
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doubt, for a great number of persons 
would prove having received forged papers 
from him to a large amount. But it was 
extraordinary that this is not the only copy 
of the same kind ; another of the same 
number and date was in circulation ; a 
copy was given by the prisoner at an early 
date to IVJajor Campbell, whilst the origi. 
nal was deposited by the prisoner with an 
ollicer of this court ; so he must, from these 
facts, have been aware that at the time he 
deposited this paper it was a forgery. lie 
(the Advocatcogeneral) would produce a 
paper alphabetically marked, the number 
of 2495 of 1825 2G (C., the paper 
said to be genuine), and also show two 
other numbers of the same paper (A. and 
D., said to be forgeries). A part only of 
the names of the witnesses were placed 
upon the indictment by him (the Advo- 
cate-general), the rest by the grand jury. 
He did not know why they were exatni- 
tied, but, assuredly, he w’ould iitid no 
fault with the act of an institution he so 
highly respected. 

Mr. £. Macnaghten examined. He 
could not distinguish the paper ( No. .588) 
he held from a paper he had seen of tlic 
same number and mark. Saw Bissen 
Chundcr Alitter (who was in the service of 
prisoner and Dwarkanath Mitter) on tlie 
28d June 1829, when became withDwar- 
kanath to witness*s office to renew a bond 
then due. The witness had advanced be- 
fore 40.000 rupees, and he ( Bissen Chun, 
der) wished to make it .50,000. He gave 
witness paper No. 588, which witness de- 
livered to Mr. Oxborough at the treasury, 
about tlwee or four months ago, when he 
lieard of the forgeries. He kept it till 
then. He always paid the money to 
Dwarkanath Mitter. 

Parbutty Churn Chatterjee, Mr. Mac- 
naghten*s sircar, was present w'hcn the 
priboniT was brought by Bissen Chunder 
and Dwarkanath (who is the prisoner’s 
son.in-law') to his master’s office. Witness 
saw Bissen Chunder sign the paper, below 
Hajkissore’s signature, %vhich witness 
knows. 

Mr. 11. O’Dowda received from the 
attorney of the prisoner, June 23d, as 
officer of the court, a Company’s promis. 
bory note. No. 588, which remained in 
witness’s possession till he heard of the 
forgeries, when he sent it to the treasury. 

Major Campbell received the paper D. 
in August or September 1828. 

Gooroo Persaud Boss recognized the 
prisoner’s hand-writing on paper A., and 
on the back of paper C. and D/, in se- 
veral places. When witness first knew the 
. prisoner, about twelve years back, he 
bought and sold carriages and horses. He 
subsequently became a merchant. Within 
the last two years he bad the India Bank, 
in company with Raja Buddinatb Bo^. 
jWfiurlmnath Mitter carried on the busi- 
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ness. Bissen Chunder Mitter was pri- 
soner’s servant. The witness then deposed 
to the number of times the prisoner’s sig- 
nature was affixed to a variety of papers. 

Mr. N. Hudson, the prisoner’s attor. 
ncy, gave Mr. O’Dowda a Company’s 
paper, whicli he had received from Dwar. 
kanath Mitter, to be deposited in a cause 
in which prisoner was defendant. Witness 
cannot say whether the paper C., No. 588, 
was that paper. 

Mr. George H. Huttmann, printer in 
the government printing-office, and who 
printed part of the government paper, 
should pronounce tliat paper C. was not 
printed at the Government Gazette press. 
Papers A. and B. were most decidedly not 
printed by witness. There is a decided 
difiercnce hetweeu C., and A. and B. Of 
all the papers shown to witness (about 
thirty in number) only one, marked Y., 
was printed at the Government Gazette 
press. No other office printed govern- 
ment paper. The papers not printed by 
w'itness are executed in a very unworkman- 
like manner. 

Mr. W. H. Abbott, assistant to Macin- 
tosh and Co., proved that the signature of 
the firm to paper A. was not genuine : it 
seemed to he an imitation of Mr. Roberts’s 
Irnnd- writing. Mr. Roberts was not a 
partner in June last. The signature in 
paper D. is not genuine. That in paper 
C., he sliould say, is genuine. 

Mr. Wm. Oxborough, assistant in the 
accountant-general’s office, produced some 
XYapers from the treasury, which had come 
back for renewal. (They were proved by 
Mr. Huttmann to have been printed by 
him, and by Gooroo Persaud Boss to have 
the prisoner’s signature.) The witness 
(Oxborough), in reply to a question from 
the court, detailed at some length the 
mode of granting Company’s promissory 
notes in his office. He was also efoss- 
exainined at length for the prisoner. 

Mr. W. H. Oakes, deputy accountant, 
general, stated the forms on application 
for Company’s paper. A renewed note is 
never given till the old one is delivered up. 
The signatures on papers A. and C. were 
like witness’s, as well as that on D. ; the 
latter he could not have signed, consider- 
ing the checks of office. Witness would 
have passed his own signature on the 
papers, and those of Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Mackenzie, Mr. Prinsep, and Mr. Mo- 
lony. His only reason for saying either 
of the signatures not to be his, is from 
other circumstances than the hand- writing. 

Mr. R. Udny, head covenanted-assis- 
tant at the treasury, deposed that papers A., 
C., and'D., had all the appearance of hav- 
ing the witness’s signature: witness be- 
lieves be signed only one. He always 
compares the note with the register. There 
have been occasions when a native has 
stated that witness signed the register and 
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not tlie note. Witness may have made 
mistakes. Ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour may have elapsed between the native 
taking away the register and note, and 
bringing back the latter for signature. 
Witness docs not believe it possible that 
three papers of the same number could 
have been procured from him the same 
day. 

Hero the court adjourned. 

J>€cemheT 30. 

Mr. C. T. Glass, sub-accountant-gene- 
tal, was called to prove that a paper can- 
celled on occasion of a renewal bore his 
signature. He was cross-examined at very 
considerable length with reference to the 
forms of the office and the signatures on 
the papers. In reply to the judge, he said 
that, in granting new notes, they had no 
otlier check as to the validity of the old 
than Mr. Oxborough’s register and the 
certificate. Witness was an assignee of 
the prisoner under the insolvency : he was 
also trustee of Prankissen Holldar. 

Mr. J« A. Dorin, deputy accountant 
and deputy civil auditor, also deposed as 
to the forms of granting notes. He held 
it to be quite impossible for a person to 
get a note without going through tlie usual 
forms. 

Mr. E. Molony, deputy-secretary to 
Government. When in the territorial de- 
fiartmeht, it was witness’s duty to sign 
€k>mpany*8 paper. The signatures on 
fiapers A.^ C., and H. are so like wit- 
ness’s, that he should have passed tliem if 
they had come singly and without suspi- 
cion. From their being all of the same 
description, witness thinks it exceedingly 
unlikely that he should have signed the 
whole of them. 

Cross-examined. Witness has signed 
6fty, and even as many as 20() papers a 
day. They were generally brought once 
a day, by the duftory, who received them 
from a peon. Except in particular cases, 
there was no memorandum sent with them ; 
witness gave no receipt for them, nor re- 
turned a list of them. Witness had no 
other check than the names on the paper. 
He took note of nothing else. Witness 
wrote his signature rapidly ; the signature 
would vary according to the number of 
them. He began to sign at the top of the 
heap, and they were withdrawn by a man 
as imon as signed '; another paper would be 
placed on the top of the former one before 
the ink was dry. 

Mi^r Kennedy produced a paper, 91.37 
Ibr 40^000 rupees, which he received on 
the 15ffi April last, from Ram Ram Bon- 
neriee, a person whom witness employed 
to negociato a loan for a friend. 

Mr. W. T. Beeby, of the firm of Boyd 
and Co., proved that his signature on sotne 
of the papers was formd. Prisoner, with 
llwaikanath Mittcr, five or six years ago, 
* 4 ||t^ed to witness’s house fbr employment 


in printing bills of lading and other Jobs. 
His printing was so bad that witness did 
not employ him. 

Mr. £. Maciinghten recalled. He lent 
the money to the prisoner and Dwarka.i> 
nath conjointly. 

Mr. 11. T. Prinsep, one of the secre- 
taries of Government. When in the finan- 
cial department, used to sign Company’s 
papers. The witness then examined a va- 
riety of papers; the signatures on some 
were not the witness’s ; otliers were doulit- 
ful ; in one or two cases there was nothing 
to lead him to say they were forged. 

Cross-examined. ** I was acting secre- 
tary during the whole of the time of the 
new loan. In consequence of complaints, 
I had a piece of paper on which the hour 
was written in pencil in which the papers 
left the treasury. The duRory brouglit 
them to me in his hand. I cast my eye 
over them, looked at the number and 
amount. 1 cannot recollect having ever 
signed a note which had not been signed 
by the treasury officers. 1 may have done 
so. They were generally sent to me in 
the evening. I signed whenever they 
came. 1 did not give or rec|uirc any re- 
ceipt for the number of papers. The duf- 
tory kept the key of the box ; I was one 
morning angry because it was open. I 
remember sending a paper back to the 
Accountant-general’s (iffice because the 
name of a person was spelt wrong.” 

Mr, Holt Mackenzie, secretary to Go- 
vernment, stated tliat the signature on 
some of the papers, purporting to be his, 
so closely resembled it, that he could not 
say it was not his. The paper, however, 
was not the Company’s : he believed it to 
be forged. 

Cross-examined. ** I have been secre- 
tary in the financial department since 1817. 
I have signed a great deal of Company’s 
paper. It generally came to me in a box 
from the Accountant-general’s office, and 
by the duftory brought to me. No memo- 
randum or receipt is sent with it. I used 
to sign them two ways ; at one time tlio 
uppermost paper first, at another the lower- 
mo.st paper. I have signed several hun- 
dreds at a time. My only warrant for 
signing was the signature of the proper 
officers. They have remained two, three, 
or more days for signature. There is not 
one of the papers produced to which I 
could positively swear as not being my 
signature. I think I have seen Company’s 
paper, about which 1 bad no suspicion, 
printed very carelessly. Twenty thousand 
copies have been printed since the loan was 
opened. There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the papers which would have in- 
duced me not to sign them.” 

Mr. W. Bolston, of the Accountant- 
general’s Office, proved that interest could' 
not have bceir paid on A., C., and D., 
without detection. On the 1st April 1828, 
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seven quarters* interest was paid on No. 
588, 249.5, 1825-2G. 

Major Campbell recalled. Witness re- 
ceived a paper marked Z. No. 1.3, on the 
16tli February 1829, from Dwnrknnatli 
Mitter, who was employed by liajkissorc 
Dutt. Witness got it for a loan he had 
granted to Kajkissore. Saw the prisoner 
at llajah Duddinath lioy*s house, about ten 
months ago. Delivered this paper to the 
treasury in September last; also Z., No. 
21, on the back of which is witness's sig- 
nature. llcceived it on account of the 
Bar I of Carnwath. Witness spoke to other 
papers as being received from Dwarkanath 
Mitter on account of a loan transaction 
between prisoner and Lord Carnwath. The 
hand-writing of tlie bonds was Dwarka- 
nath Mitter's ; the signatures are the pri- 
soner's. Witness never saw him write. 

The prisoner's signature was proved by 
other witnesses. 

Mr. J. W, Hogg received one of the 
papers as a deposit for a loan to llajkissore 
Dutt, transacted with Dwarkanatli Mitter. 

Mr. W. Bolston proved that interest 
could not have been paid on some of the 
aaid papers purporting to be interest-paid. 

Mr. W. Frinsep, of the firm of Palmer 
and Co-, proved that the signature of their 
firm on one of the papers was a forgery. 

Mr. Jiisiice Ryan liere asked the Advo- 
cate-general if it was his intention to exa- 
mine Bissen Chunder Mitter and Dwar- 
kanath Mitter? 

The Advocate-general said, he did not 
intend calling them at all in the case then 
before tlie court, as ho knew notliing of 
their evidence ; he did not put their names 
on the back of the indictment, though 
they now appeared upon it ; so he did nut 
feel himself called u])on to examine them. 

Sir R, Ryan said, that as the names of 
these persons were on tlie indictment, he 
aliould feel it his duty to put them into 
the box and subject them to a cross-exa- 
mination. 

Tlie court adjourned till next day. 

Decemher 81, 

Mr. Chas. Morley, accountant.gcneral, 
detailed the process of granting notes and 
paying interest, as stated by former wit- 
nesses. He w’as cross-examined at some 
length; The blank forms of the paper 
were kept by Mr. Oxborough. Witness 
did not know if any of the paper was 
aold. 

Mr.' Thos. Bracken proved that the sig- 
nature of Alexander and Co. to some of 
the papers was forged* 

Mr. C. K. llobison, the magistrate, and 
Serjeant-majof* McCann deposed that, the 
deposition of the prisoner (which follows) 
was voluntary, and not extorted by threats 
or promises. Mr, Robison added : The 
greater part of Rajkissorc’s declaration, is 
voluntaiy, and tlie remainder was from 
ttiy putting the papers before himi,. and 


asking what I should say regarding them. 
It was one general question 1 made re- 
specting the history of the papers. The 
examination was taken in the form of 
question and answer. The interpreter was 
present the whole time of the examina- 
tion.” 

The clerk of the crown read the depo- 
sition of llajkissore Dutt, taken on the 
.30thJuly 1829. Being cautioned, says, 
I look at ten papers, marked from A. to 
K., promissory notes of Government to 
Btiddinath Roy. They all bear tny signa- 
tures, and were deposited by me to va- 
rious individuals. These ten papers are 
not genuine ; tliey are all forgeries. They 
were furnished by Isscr Chunder Budder. 
The name of Holt Mackenzie was written 
by Isser Cliundcr Budder. He also forged 
the signature of Mr. Morley and others. 
I was in the habit of getting a genuine 
paper, and I brought him as many copies 
as 1 wished. The writingin the body was 
executed by him. He did this at his 
house. Tliese papers arc all copies of ge. 
nuinc papers which belong to Buddinath 
Roy ; the originals belonged to me, and I 
renewed them in the name of Buddinath 
Roy because be became a partner ; I mean 
a patron to the Bank of India. The re- 
ceipts arc all fictitious, and are copies of 
wdiat arc written in the genuine paper. The 
signature of Buddinath Roy was written by 
Isser Chunder Budder. 1 did not sec him. 
After getting these papers I used them as 
deposits. All these ten papers have beeii 
so used by me, Isser Chunder Budder 
shared with me in the profits. No one else 
did. My son-in-law did not. He was 
manager of my business in the bank, and 
sliipping business, for 100 rupees per 
month. It was chiefly through him that I 
carried on business. Besides these papers 
now before me, there arc seven lacs else- 
where. These are all in different persons* 
hands. The genuine papers are also de- 
posited. I particularly look at three papers 
with the signatures of Mackintosh and Co. 
The genuine paper is pledged. Buddinath 
Roy signed the genuine paper, and Isser 
Chunder copied the others. I redeemed 
the others, and also the genuine note be- 
fore inlercsl was due, so as to draw it my- 
self. The certificates arc not forgeries. I 
found that the first two or three papers that 
went there escaped detection. 1 look 
at thirty other papers, from L. to Z., 
and B. Q. ; they are not genuine 
notes; they are copies of different notes 
which 1 have had. I do not know 
where the genuine papers are now. I 
uttered the whole of these as loans ; they 
amount to 4,94,600 rupees. The same 
Isser Chunder Budder issued all these for- 
geries. The first endorsements are all for- 
geries, the subsequent are all. genuine. 
Isser Chunder Budder executed the signa- 
ture of Mackintosh and Co.* *— Further exa- 
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taination taken on the SOth July ; Be« 
aides these two and tliirty papers mentioned, 
there are from five to ten papers more, all 
forgeries, in the hands of difierent indivi. 
duals. I do not think there are more than 
ii fly altogether.** — Further examination on 
the 3tst July : I have bad dealings with 
Buddinath Roy, but not for the bank. I 
received money from him ; 1 now owe 
him one or one and a half lacs of rupees. 
He holds two or three bonds from me. 
He holds bonds and a mortgage of a pro- 
perty, and a list of property, to the extent 
of two or three lacs of rupees, which is 
not signed. Five or six days ago I gave 
him 26,000 rupees ; it w'as paid to induce 
him to renew a bond. 1 have given him no 
more for the paper now mentioned. I do 
not know whether the paper was good. I 
am quite certain 1 gave him no more. 
Further, I look at fourteen others for 
large amounts, and marked C. K. I have 
seen tliem before to-day, and saw them 
when I gave them to Buddinath Roy, 
with a bond, the amount of which I for- 
get. I do not remember their amount ; 
they are more than one and less than two 
lacs. There are four of them good and 
ten bad. I look at one marked C. K. R. 
12; I think it is a good one, for 1,000 
rupees ; all the rest appear to be forgeries. 
I think that the forgeries shown to me are 
all I got made.”-»Further examination on 
the SI St July : ** I was not apprehended 
by any one. 1 left Calcutta and went to a 
garden-house, where I remained till Wed- 
nesday about eleven o'clock. I w'ent to 
Tarachand Chatterjee's house. I went 
there of my own accord. I told him I do 
not wish to be apprehended, but would 
give myself up. I told him to give infor- 
mation ; 1 had heard a reward had been 
offered. Tarachand went about four or 
six o’clock, and Mr. Birch and Serjeant 
McCann came. On my going with them I 
was taken to the police, and immediately 
to Mr. Robison’s. Buddinath Roy used 
to sign tlie India Bank notes. I deposited 
Company’s paper ; they were not executed 
in his name. I afterwards got them back ; 
some of them were my own property, and 
Buddinath Roy signed the genuine paper. 
Some others were in his name, which be 
lent and sold to me in carrying on the bus!- 
ness. I do not know how much 1 received. 
The bond 1 granted three or four months 
previous for old debt. 1 do not remember 
who prepared them. When I granted them 
I gave him Company’s paper. The trans- 
action is not in my books. I have got a 
memorandum. The money I received in 

re . 1 bought ships and landed property. 

not remember my debtors’ names. 
All my vouchers are in my office.” — Fur. 
ther examination : ** 1 wish to hear’my 
former examinations. I have heard them. 
I look, at a Gpvemment prornissory note, 
Ko. 3699 for 20,000 rupees, dated 28tli 


Januaiy 1827, renewed 26th July 1828, 
in favour of Buddinath Roy. C, K. R. 1 
have no recollection of before. 1 decline 
answering any further questions : further, 
what T stated before was not true : it was 
from fear.” 

Bissen Chunder Mitter was here called 
by the court, and the Advocate- general 
declining to examine him, his lordship 
told the witness, that if he told the whole 
truth he might not be indicted ; but if lie 
did not ; he certainly should. 

Examined by the Judge : ** I was ilie 
servant of Rajkissore Dutt from I'ous 
1233 to the present lime. I was employed 
in his house, in his office, and also in the 
sale and purchase of Company's paper. In 
tire latter business, from four months after 
entering hts service. Rajkissore wrote the 
day .book, and then we (ten or fifteen other 
servants) wrote it off. All the entries for 
Company's paper were made by me ; when 
not in the way, others did so. I wrote 
them by the direction of Rajkissore. 
(booking at a book marked A.) it is in 
liajkissore's handLwriting. 1 see the entry 
of a note 588 for 10,000 rupees; it is in 
Rajkissore Dutt'e hand- writing. From this 
book I made no copy. The papers that 
were purchased I entered. No. 5H8 is tlie 
number of an tg'iginal note for 10,000 
rupees. There were five copies of this 
number. (The witness read the entries 
when and how they were disposed of). 
Papers marked A., C., and D. I have seen 
at Rajkissore Dutt's. I know I have seen 
them, because all bear my hand-writing. 
I cannot say when 1 first saw A. The 
words * John Trotter, Esq.* arc Dwarka- 
nath’s writing. The words ' Messrs. 
Mackintosh and Co.' I do not know who 
wrote. 1 cannot read English. Dwar- 
kanath used to write upon these papers. 
1 did not see A. written on. I only speak 
generally. I see Rajkissore's signature 
on the back three times. 1 know nothing 
of the art of printing. There was a press 
in Rada bazar, in which these papers were 
printed ; it was in Rajkissore Dutt's 
office. I have seen papers, similar to the 
one marked A., printed there. 1 do not 
know where it was printed. I know Mr. 
E. Macnaghten. On paper B. 1 see my 
signature. I do not know the contents qf 
it. 1 know it is a bond. Rajkissore bor- 
rowed 60,000 rupees from Mr. E. Mac- 
naghten on 19th IVIarch. I know this, as 
I negociated the loan. There had been 
previous transactions. On the 23d June 
1829, tliere was a transaction, on whirii 
occasion I gave a bond for 50,000 rupees, 
and a deposit of Company’s paper, 10,000 
rupees in notes, in payment of the bond 
of 19th March. I have seen ten, twenty, 
or thirty Mpers come fresh fopm the press 
in one day, for the puipose of being 
forg^. When printed^ they wei:e delivered 
to Rajkissore Date, who, qn reotiving 
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them, put them into his box, and took the 
same home with him. After that, cither 
Dwarkanath or Graham filled them up. 
Dwarkanath used to do so both at the 
office and at Rajkissore’s house ; Graham 
only at the office. I have seen him write 
the written part in the body of the note. 
The durwans used to be on the premises. 
There was no particular time for doing it. 
I have seen endorsements put on some- 
times. Graham and Dwarkanath were the 
persons. Rajkissore was sometimes pre- 
sent, at utlier times not. I do not mean 
to conflne myself to speak of copying sig- 
natures for interest, but for every thing. 
The signatures used to be received pre- 
viously to the filling up on the face of the 
notes. When the body of the note was 
filled up, 1 have seen the place for signa- 
ture vacant in some papers. I do not re- 
collect seeing the signatures made. Dwar- 
kanath put the acting-secretary's signature, 
the accoiintant-gcnerars, and head cove- 
nanted assistant's, llajkissore Dutt was 
present ; and on some occasions, when we 
went in suddenly, we were present. Some- 
times this was done with a glass, w'ith a 
light placed under it ; but after he got the 
command of his hand, without the aid of 
the glass. I have seen him use the glass 
for indorsements as well as signatures.' 
These papers were deposited for money. X 
cannot say what papers I have taken to 
Mr. Oxborough for examination. IJysack 
and Mookhee were the two printers at 
Rajkissore Dutt's office. The India bank 
notes and checks were also printed there. 
There were three presses altogether. The 
three sorts of paper were not printed at the 
same time. These papers were printed in 
an iron press, the bank notes in another 
iron press, the checks sometimes in a 
wooden press, and sometimes in an iron 
press. The three presses were in two 
rooms ; the press for the Company's paper 
was in the one where the notes were print- 
ed. The checks were printed in the same 
room. 

Cross-examined : I absconded from Cal- 
cutta for some time. Rammohun Dutt had 
spoken to Mr. Hogg, and he came to me, 
and 1 consented to give myself up. My 
friend presented a petition to Mr. Calder, 
and he said to me, if I give myself up, 
and told all I knew, it would be good for 
me. In consequence of this offer I gave 
myself up, expecting that I would not be 
prosecuted. 1 told the truth before the ma- 
gistrate. I was four or five times examined, 
and the statement I gave them is the same 
as I have given now, with one or two ex- 
ceptions. I have spoken to Dwarkanath 
writing the signatures. I know Gour Mo- 
hun. 1 stated he used to receive some of 
the blank papers and get them filled up ; 
and I said to-day that Gour Mobun is a 
writer in Mr. Oxborough *a office. I can* 
not aay where he is now. Gour Mobun 


used to take papers away, and after keep- 
ing them ten or fifteen days, he used to 
return them. I have seen him both take 
papers and bring them back. 1 have seen 
him take tw'enty or forty several times ; so 
many that I cannot enumerate them. He 
used to do so previous to the last two 
years, but not in the habit of doing so fre- 
quently during that time. He may have 
taken paper during the last two years five 
or six times ; four or five papers on each 
occasion. I cannot state with precision 
the last time this was done. I have been 
in the whole secret, and employed four 
years with him. He did not admit me 
into his confidence. Tlie first transaction 
ill Company's paper in which he employed 
me was with T. D’ Souza. *1 kept ac- 
counts. I then saw the paper printing. I 
did not know at the time what they were. 
They told me it w'as for Royd, Beehy, and 
Co., and Bagshaw and Co. It was two or 
three months after I entered the service 
that I was trusted with the secret of making 
Company's paper. It was two or three 
months after that I began to utter the fa- 
bricated paper. I gave a bond to Mr. 
D* Souza for 20,000 rupees. 1 have brought 
money from ten or twelve places ; but 
when I found out w'hat was going on, I 
told Rajkissore that I was a poor man, 
and he told me not to give bonds except 
for those which had l)ccn examined. 1 got 
nothing for this. 1 was not afraid, as Mr. 
Oxborougirs name was on it. 1 have 
signed the document on which the present 
indictment is brought. I gave a bond. 
Rajkissore was nottlierc. Dwarkanath and 
I only went. I indorsed tlie Company's 
paper. Mr. Macnaghten liad had the Com- 
pany's paper along time. T indorsed some 
papers which were then delivered. On 
paper A. my signature is four times writ- 
ten. It was first deposited by me. A 
note of this description, with my indorse- 
ment, was lodged witlr Mr. D'Souza. 
The papers which had been issued in 1826 
I cannot say were received from Gour Mo- 
hun ; they were not in my possession. X 
was employed by llajkissore at an indigo 
factory, and remained about three montlis 
in that employment. I got eight rupees 
per month from llajkissore in Calcutta, 
and Dwarkanath told me he should ma- 
nage to get me twenty or twenty-five 
rupees per month in dustoorie, and if that 
did not answer, to let him know. I de- 
rived some profits in a chunam trade. I 
received no dustoorie for issuing paper. 

I have got about sixty or seventy rupees a 
month for transacting other business. I 
ran no risk in signing bonds, as Com- 
pany's paper was deposited. 1 believed 
all the papers deposited to be genuine. 
Dwarkanath and I went to Mr. Macnagh* 
ten's by Rajkissore's order and Dwarka- 
nath 's desire. 

Dwarkanath Mitter was called by the 
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court, wlio Rtated that the Advocate-gene- 
ral had told him in writing he sliould not 
be called on to give evidence. Tlie Advo- 
cate-general said lie had done so. His 
lordship stated that no one but a judge of 
the court could so exempt him, and that 
his having been told by the Advocate- 
general that he would not be called on, 
would in no way unfit him to give evi- 
dence. Dwarkanatli Mitter said, I am 
ready to obey what orders are given me.** 
His lordship, after a short pause, said the 
witness might leave the box. 

Several other witnesses were called, but 
they did not answer to their names. 

The prisoner said, in his defence, ** I 
am an ignorant and illiterate man, and do 
not know what to say for myself. 1 leave 
my case in the hands of my counsel.'* 

Mr. Minchin called the attention of the 
court to several cases, which he considered 
applicable to the present. 

Mr. Justice lit/tin addressed the jury 
nearly to the following effect; '^Gentlemen, 
you have, in the first place, to consider 
whether the instrument is forged; if you 
do think it is forged, it is then a question 
for you to determine W'hcther the prisoner 
is the forger ; and if you even do not think 
that ho is the forger, it is still for you to 
say whether the prisoner is the uttcrer of 
the paper knowing it to be a forgery. If 
you are persuaded that the signatures are 
genuine, but printed on paper not ordi- 
narily made use of at the treasury, then 
that will be a forgery. You have been 
made acquainted in evidence w'ith the ordi- 
nary process in preparing the promissory 
notes of Government ; and it is for you, 
taking all the circumstances into conside- 
ration, to judge whether and how far it is 
likely the signature of the Government 
oflBcers could have been surreptitiously ob- 
tained. Gentlemen, you have heard the 
deposition of the prisoner himself (which 
1 have considered admissible in evidence), 
and if from it you are able to satisfy your- 
selves in any measure of the forgery, you are 
of course at liberty to make use of it. You 
have also the evidence of Bissen Chiinder 
Mitter, who certainly comes before you not 
in the most creditable character ; but it is 
for you to deter^iinc wlietlicr, taking the 
deposition of the prisoner himself along 
with it, there is anything which satisfies 
ytm of the identity of the forger. 1 shall 
not trouble you by going at length into 
all the evidence of a circumstantial nature 
that has been brought before you, but shall 
merely take notice of so much of it as J 
think necessary for the ends of justice in 
the present case.** His lordship, after hav- 
ing read his notes to the jury of the evi- 
dence he considered requisite, said, Gen- 
tlemen, it is for you to say, after taking 
all the facts which you have heard spoken 
to into consideration (and 1 feel assured 
ydu fviU exert yourselves to the utmost in 


considering them), whether the prisoner at 
tlio bar is guilty or not.** His lordship's 
address lasted two hours, which were oc- 
cupied to a considerable extent in reading 
bis notes taken on the trial. 

The jury, after being closeted twenty 
minutes, returned with a verdict of guilty 
of uttering the jiapcr, knowing it to be 
forged.** 

January 6, 1830. 

This day the grand jury returned a true 
bill for forgery against Rajah Biiddinnth 
Hoy, and two other bills fur forgery against 
Hajkissorc Dutt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

rUllLir MEETINO. 

The public meeting uf the inliabitants 
of Calcutta referred to, p. 40, took place 
on the l.'jth December, at the Town Hall ; 
Mr. J. Palmer in the chair. The gentle- 
men who moved the resolutions prefaced 
them with some remarks. 

Mr. John Smith said, lie did not wish to 
see any motion brouglit forward which 
tended to change die existing government ; 
he did not desire to sec it taken out of the 
hands of the East- India Company and 
placed in those of the ministers of the 
crown ; but whilst he acknowledged the 
indulgence of tliat government, whilst he 
admitted that he bjinself had arrived in the 
this country nearly five and twenty years 
ago wtihout a license, and was permitted 
to remain, he tlmught that no member of 
it would deny that right which is inherent 
ill every man, to petition, or object to re- 
presentations being made to Parliament to 
do aw'ay with the regulations which at pre- 
sent exist against the admission of Euro- 
peans into this country; to abolish the 
disgraceful and odious 5ystem«;of trans- 
mission, save in such cases as those wlicre 
their longer residence in the country 
might endanger the w'cal of the state. 
That bugbear, ** colonization,** of which 
they heard and saw so much of late, was 
not worth petitioning for ; for in his opi- 
nion the climate w'oiild never allow of its 
being carried to any great extent; the 
general agricultural employment of Eu- 
ropeans could never be far promoted as a 
system in India. 

Mr. Sracktni, in moving ** that the 
commercial intercourse between England 
and India is susceptible of great and inde- 
finite extension, which is prevented by the 
imposition of extra duties on the products 
of India, and by legal obstructions to the 
application of British skill and capital to 
their cultivation ; and that the meeting en- 
tertains a just confidence that the wisdom 
and justice of Parliament will, by the re- 
moval of such impediments, give an im- 
mediate impulse to the commercial prospc- ' 
rity of both countries, and incalculably 
promote the general interest of India,** 
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expressed hU wonder that, at this time of. 
day, this community should be under the 
necessity of petitioning Parliament for 
the unfettered application of British 
skill, capital, and industry to the commer- 
cial and agricultural resources of India,** 
a necessity only to be explained by the 
anomalous constitution of the East- India 
Company. Its political and its commer- 
cial interests were in direct opposition ; 
and the latter being paramount, the free- 
trader became the victim of the collision, 
to the in^iry of all parties. To no other 
cause it is possible to attribute the restric- 
tions imposed upon the resort and resi- 
dence of Kiiropeans in the country, a 
policy so manifestly absurd, and opposed 
to every liberal and cnliglitened principle 
of Government. 

Mr. TAmond moved, that it was an 
obstruction to the industry of individuals, 
prejudicial to good government and to im- 
provement, and even attended with posi- 
tive mercantile loss to the Hun. Company, 
that it should continue * to employ a con- 
siderable portion of its territorial revenue ' 
in the production and manufacture of tlie 
different articles composing the internal 
trade of the country, where it also exer- 
cises the powers of government. That the 
recognised evils of such a union of incom- 
patible functions appear not susceptible of 
remedy by any arrangement short of the 
entire abolition of that branch of the Com- 
pany*s commercial transactions in India.** 

Mr. O. A, Prinsep moved, that “ the 
throwing open of the China trade mono- 
poly to all subjects of Great Britiiin, 
wheresoever resident, is not less desirable 
for India than for England, iiiasinuch as 
it will assist in removing one of the greatest 
obstructions to our commercial' intercourse 
with the mother-country — the difficulty of 
procuring adequate returns for goods im- 
ported — and will promote the general ex- 
tension of commercial intercourse in the 
Efist.** lie contended that a free traffic 
with China was necessary, and that the 
only two arguments he had heard against 
it, derived from the easy collection of the 
revenue under the present system, and the 
peculiar character of tlie Chinese, were 
^qundless. 

' y yDvoarhanath Tagore, in moving a reso- 
lution for abolishing the restrictions on 
the residence of Europeans in India, said. 

With' reference to the subject more im. 
mediately before the meeting, I beg to 
state, that 1 have several zemindaries in 
various districts, and that I have found 
the cultivation of indigo and residence of 
Europeans have considerably benefitted 
tlie country and the community at large ; 
the zemindars becoming wealthy and pros- 
perous, the ryots materially improved in 
their condition, and possessing many more 
comforts than the generality of my coun.i 
trymen .where indigo cultivation and maniu 
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faccure is not carried on, the value of land 
in the vicinity to bc: considerably enhanced, 
and cultivation rapidly progr^sing. I do 
not make these statements merely from 
hearsay, but from personal observation and 
experience, as I have visited the place.s 
referred to repeatedly, and in consequence 
am well acquainted with the character and 
manners of the indigo planters. There may 
be a few exceptions as regard the general 
conduct of indigo planters ; but they arc 
extremely limited, and are, comparatively 
speaking, of tlie most trifling importance. 
1 may be permitted to mention an instance 
in support of this statement: Some years 
ago, when indigo was not so generally 
manufactured, one of my estates, where 
there was no cultivation of indigo, did 
not yield a sufficient income to pay the 
government ussesNiiieiit ; hut w’ithiii a few 
years, by the introduction of indigo, there 
is now not a higgnh on the estate untillcd, 
and it gives me a handsome profit ; several 
of my relations and friends, whose affairs I 
am well acquainted with, have in like man- 
ner improved tlieir property, and are re- 
ceiving a large income from their estates, 
if such hcneficial effects as these I have 
enumerated have accrued from the be- 
stowing of European skill on one article 
of production alone, what further ad- 
vantages may not be anticipated from 
the unrestricted application of British 
skill, ca]>ital, and industry to the very 
many articles w'hich this country is ca- 
pable of producing, to as great an extent, 
and of as excellent a quality as any 
other in the world, and which of course 
cannot be expected to be produced without 
the free recourse of Europeans ?** 

llaimnohun Hot/ supported the resolu- 
tion, and said, ** from personal experience, 
I am impressed with tlic conviction that 
the greater our intercourse w’ith European 
gentlemen, the greater will be our im- 
provement in literary, social, and political 
affairs ; a fact which can be easily proved 
by comparing the condition of those of 
my countrymen who have enjoyed this ad- 
vantage with that of those who unfortu- 
nately have not had that opportunity ; and 
a fact which I could, to the best of my 
belief, declare on solemn oath before any 
assembly. As to the indigo planters, I 
beg to observe that I have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and 
Bchar, and I found the natives residing 
ill the neighbourhood of indigo plantations 
evidently better clothed and better con- 
ditioned than those wiio lived at a distance 
from such' stations. There may be some 
partial injury done by the indigo planters ; 
but, on the whole, they have performed 
more good to the generality of the natives 
of this country than any other class of 
Europeans, whether in or out of the 
service.** 

Colonel Young, in moving a resolution, 
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‘ ezpiretsiTe<^of gratitude to the present local 
government of Bengal for its mildness 
siiid toleration towards the European part 
of the community, and in particular for 
tlie extension of the regulation of 1824, 
permitting Europeans to hold lands, de- 
livered a long declamatory speech, in 
which occurs the following passage : — 

What was our surprise and alarm, in 
the very midst of this pleasing state of 
security, arising out of the known libera- 
lity of our own government, and the 
supposed echo of that sentiment among 
statesmen at home, when we suddenly 
learnt that authoritative denunciations had 
been received by government disapprov- 
ing, annulling, forbidding, vituperating 
all that had been done for Europeans, all 
that yet remained to be done. If I ab- 
stain from giving vent to the strong lan- 
guage of disgust which rises within me 
while speaking of such things, I hope I 
shall be believed that it is not from feel- 
ings of respect for the authors of the mea- 
sure, be they whom they may. But when 
1 remind you that in twenty-four hours 
after the purport of tlie despatches be- 
came generally known, the requisition for 
this meeting, with more than 100 signa- 
tures of all classes, was ih the hands of 
the sheriff, 1 leave any man to judge how 
strong and how general was the feeling 
among us that we were in imminent peril, 
and it was high time we should trust to 
our own exertions for the preservation of 
our own interests in that struggle to keep 
us back, which, from the very circum- 
stance of such a despatch arriving at such 
a crisis, was evidently impending in Eng- 
land.** 

'Mr, LonguevUle Clarke moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : — ** That this meeting, 
bearing in mind the circumstances attend- 
ing the levying of stamp duties, and the 
probable event of that precedent being 
followed up by other taxes fixed upon 
the inhabitants of Calcutta, without their 
knowledge even of such intention, seeks 
Aom the wisdom of Parliament some 
reasonable and constitutional protection 
against the enactment of local regulations, 
which might by possibility render nu- 
gatory all general securities of property or 
person, and against which they have no 
means or opportunity aflTorded them of 
petitioning or remonstrating here or at 
home. That in some degree such protec- 
tion could be afifbrded them by extending 
to India the regulations lately made for 
other remote dependencies of the Crown, 
namely, that every enactment requiring 
previous sanction from authority in Eng- 
land should be promulgated by the local 
government a sufficient time before it is 
sent home, to enable those whose rights 
or property may be affected by it to send 
in representations through the same chan* 
ael, or to take such steps as tb^ may 
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deem necessaiy for being fully heard, be- 
fore measures ore finally adopted which 
may affect their dearest interests.’* He 
observed that the people in India had a 
right to demand a previous notice of in- 
tended laws, on principles inseparable 
from every good form of government. 
They had a right to call for it, because 
they had suffered, and were now suffering, 
from its not having been given to tliem— 
tliey had a right to claim it, because it had 
been granted, and recently granted, to other 
dependencies of the Crown. By their 
constitution Englishmen had a right to 
assist in making their own laws; and 
though circumstances like those which 
existed in India might compel them to 
forego their privilege, there would be no 
one hardy enough to argue that they 
ought not to have notice of intended 
laws, and an opportunity of remonstrating 
against their enactment. Again he urged 
that the people had a right to call for this 
previous notice, because they had suffered 
and were still suffering from its not having 
been given to them. 

Mr. Dickens seconded this amendment 
in a long speech. He seemed to think- 
that the resolution did not go far enough, 
and that the community of India had as 
much right to. a local assembly or legis- 
lative council m other British settlements. 
He referred to a rumour that there was 
some such project in contemplation, and 
that the judges of the King*s and Com- 
paiiy*s courts were to be introduced into 
the projected council. He trusted such a 
plan would be rejected in a manner to 
prevent its renewal. 

The petition was then agreed to : it is 
given in p. 40. 

Tlie C/iundrika, a Bengali paper, thus 
refers to this meeting : ** We have a few 
words to say on this subject. The Eng. 
lish desire to become talookdars and culti - 
vators : this will be advantageous to them, 
more particularly will the plan be profita- 
ble to the indigo men. They are now 
obliged to carry on their operations by 
taking iaaras from natives; in time to 
come they will become talookdars, and 
acquire sovereignty over the poor wretched 
inhabitants of the country. Be that as it 
may, 1 want to know what advantage this 
will bring to the natives who have signed 
or may sign the petition ?** 

The JoAn Bull observes : ** It is not 
unworthy of remark, that none of the 
speakers founded any argument for the 
further opening of the trade between 
England and India on the Immense in- . 
crease in this trade, as regards the amount 
of exports that has taken place since 1813; 
end among the advantages that may 
mult from the meeting, we reckon it not 
foe least, that the eyea of the manufacturera 
at homa may be opened to foe fifoactei 
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and misreprefentationB of those, who bold 
out ail immediate spur to the languishing 
Industry of England the moment that the 
charter of the Company is abolished, and 
would impress on the starving weaver of 
Manchester and Glasgow, that this charter 
alone stands between him and a market 
that would take off his goods faster than 
he can supply them, at a price to enable 
him to command all the comforts which 
be is now denied." 

The India Gazettey adverting to one of 
the resolutions, namely, that the auli- 
scription for the support of our general 
agency in England as heretofore, and for 
providing for the necessary expenses of 
our petitions, be continued, and that the 
treasurers do use all diligence in promoting 
the same observes, that it would have 
been more consistent with the acknow- 
ledged high character of the treasurers 
(Mr. John Palmer and Mr. Young), if, 
when a fresh demand was to be made upon 
the public purse, an account had been 
rendered of past receipts and disburse- 
ments. If the people of Calcutta sub- 
scribe funds for the employment of an 
agent to promote a public object important 
to their interests, they ought to be told by 
those entrusted with the management, how 
the funds have been disposed of, in what 
way the agent has exerted himself, what 
have been the effects of his labours, and 
what is the prospect of ultimate success.*’ 
The editor observes, that no Information 
whatever has been given to the Calcutta 
public of the amount which has been* sub- 
scribed or collected, and the purposes to 
which it has been applied ;** and that 
some members of the committee of in- 
habitants have never learned any of Mr. 
Crawfurd’s proceedings except from the 
newspapers." He adds : if Mr. Craw- 
furd is the agent of the Calcutta public; 
if he receives instructions from, and com- 
municates advices to, a committee which 
exists by their appointment and is amena- 
ble to their authority ; if both the com- 
mittee and the agent speak in their name, 
and represent their interests ; and finally, 
if the agent receives from them, through 
the committee, a handsome salary for his 
services ; then we do not hesitate to say 
that they should know more than they 
now do of what he is about, and more of 
the management of the committee to which 
they have confided their interests. 

THE GOVERNOR-OBNERAI... 

We understand the Governor- General 
will leave the presidency for Benares on or 
about the 18th inst . — John Bull, Jan, 8. 

FAILURE OF PALMER AND CO. 

It is under feelings the most painful 
and distressing that we have to announce 
die failure of the house of Palmer and 


Co. The high character held by this firm 
in the commercial world of India, the ex* 
tensive credit it had obtained, the liberal 
manner in which It has carried on business 
for a long period of years, and above all, 
we may say, the high estimation and uni- 
versal respect in which the head of the 
house has been held by every rank of so- 
ciety, all conspire to call forth a peculiar 
degree of regret and sympathy on tin's un- 
fortunate occurrence. We understand that 
tlie greater part of the loss will fall on 
natives, who had monied dealings with 
the house. — John BuU, Jan, 5. 

A meeting of the creditors of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co. took place yesterday, for 
the purpose of considering the propriety 
of petitioning the judges of tlie Supreme 
Court for the appointment of certain per- 
sons to act as assignees on behalf of the 
concern. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe having been called 
to the chair, the Hon. J. E. Elliott ad- 
dressed the meeting in explanation of the 
course he and Sir C. Metcalfe had adopted 
as joint attornies for the firm of Cockerell, 
Trail, and Co., of London, who were 
creditors of Palmer and Co. to the extent 
of about ^400,000. Mr. Elliott stated 
that his doing so was a matter of duty to 
those who had appointed him their at- 
torney, to Palmer and Co., and to the 
creditors of that firm : it had likewise be- 
come necessary, in consequence of reports 
which he understood were in circulation, 
that Palmer and Co.’s failure was occa- 
sioned by the steps taken by Cockerell^and 
Co. to obtain payment of a large sum of 
money due to them in excess to the usual 
credit of 200,000. To effect this ob- 
ject, it appears Cockerell and Co. bad 
sent out to Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr.EIliott 
a power of attorney and letter of instruc- 
tions, in consequence of which Mr. El- 
liott bad waited on Mr. Palmer to explain 
to him their nature and object. This in- 
terview led to a correspondence, and ha 
stated the substance of some of the letters, 
from which it appeared that Cockerell and 
Co. had been in the habit of making large 
consignments of goods to Palmer and Co.; 
and not being satisfied witli the manner in 
which tlie returns were made, they had 
desired, as a measure of precaution, to 
associate a Mr. Spier with Palmer and 
Co. as a joint agent or consignee. Cock- 
erell and Co. had also desired, that Palmer 
and Co. should reduce tlie amount of their 
exchange account, which had of late years 
greatly exceeded the .stipulated amount of 
Jff200^0d0. One letter from Palmer and 
Co. to Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott, 
stated tliat previously to the receipt of the 
letters informing them of their appoint- 
ment, they (Palmer and Co.) had been 
enga^^ in large shipments of goods for 
the partial relief of their exchange ac- 
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count, that not less than ten lacs would 
have been tlie amount of the shipments by 
the early ships of the season, even had 
they been unacquainted with the measures 
taken by Cockerell and Co. ; that the at- 
torneys must be aware that a house so 
much dependent upon credit in the place 
could not stand against proceedings which 
affected that credit; that they (Palmer and 
Co.) had no apprehensions arising from 
the confidence and discretionary powers 
given to Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott, 
as attorneys, but that the letter written to 
Mr. Spier was calculated to do them harm, 
as well by the disclosing of distrust, as 
by the instructions themselves ; that they 
therefore sent a copy of their letters to 
Mr. Spier on the subject, in which they 
had refused to abide by the conditions 
prescribed; that if the interference of the 
nttornies or I\Ir. Spier’s measures should 
in any way endanger the credit of the 
house, they would be under the necessity 
of resuming those funds and property to 
meet tlie crisis, which they might other- 
wise send home to their friends in liondon : 
on this account they could not say to what 
extent they could be made during the sea- 
son. Palmer and Co. admitted the fair 
pretensions of Cockerell and Co. to hold 
security for the sum due to them beyond 
^200, (XX), and stated that they had it in 
their power to grant it. But as their letter 
to them contained a menace of dishonour- 
ing the drafts they might have drawn in- 
termediately, should they be heavy (which 
they had been), they could not, injustice 
to their general creditors, make over any 
property until they knew the issue, which 
they expected to be sufficiently apprized 
of when their partner, Mr. G. Priiisep’s 
letter to one of the partners of Cockerell 
and Co., dated the 16th May, should have 
been received. The securities that Palmer 
and Co. proposed were indigo factories to 
the extent of ten lacs, and a claim on Mr. 
Brownrigg exceeding five lacs, which they 
were prepared to satisfy the attoriiics was 
in existence, if they were desirous of in. 
vestigating it, and which claim arose out 
of bad debts to the amounts of about thirty 
lacs created w'hilst he was in the house. 

Some further correspondence took place, 
in which the attornies relinquished all right 
of interference with the property belong- 
ing to Cockerell and Co., then in Palmer 
and Co.*s godowns, but expressed them- 
selves dissatisfied with the security offered 
for the amount of their debt in excess to 
£ 200 , 000 , inasmuch as they could not 
recognize, as an available security for 
Cockerell and Co., the sum stated to be 
due to Palmer and Co. by Mr. Brown- 
rigg, now a member of the former house. 
Palmer and Co. also required that the 
attorneys should agree to a restitution of 
■uch bum as might exceed ^200,000 out 
of the proposed securities, should any of 


their bills in England be dishonoured : this 
Mr. Elliott stated was agreed to, as the 
attorneys were only instructed to effect a 
reduction to that sum. 

Thus matters appeared to have stood on 
the 30th lilt. On ti)e 2d inst. Sir C. Met- 
calfe and Mr. Elliott received notes re- 
questing their attendance at a meeting of 
the friends of Palmer and Co. to be held 
tlie next morning at their office. At this 
meeting they attendofl, and Mr. Elliott 
declared that neither Sir. C. Metcalfe nor 
himself hud previously any idea of the 
proximity of the distressing event which 
occurred the next morning, nor w'cre 
they aware of the nature or object of the 
meeting. Mr. Prinsep presented to the 
gentlemen present, at that meeting a state- 
ment, by whicli it appeared that it would 
require immediate assistance to the extent 
of twenty-six lacs of rupees to enable the 
house to proceed. This sum, it was stated, 
the diflorcnt houses would he disposed to 
advance rather than Palmer and Co. 
should be ruined, provided Sir C. Met. 
cnlfc and Mr. Elliott, as attornies for 
Cockerell and Co., would not press their 
claims in preference to the other crcriitors. 
]\Ir. Elliott stated that before Sir C. Met- 
calfe and himself could consent to do so, 
they fe(}uircd an assurance that the houses 
would do what was proposed, lie was 
induced to make this stipulation because 
he had heard some of the gentlemen pre- 
sent express doubts on the subject. Sir 

Metcalfe and himself were in conse- 
quence requested to retire ; and after two 
hours, on rc-cntcriiig the room, they were 
informed that the meeting was not dis- 
posed to make the necessary advances, in 
consequence of its appearing that some of 
the bills drawn by Palmer and Co. on 
Cockerell and Co. might have been pro. 
tested in England, and thus Palmer and 
Co. becoming insolvents from that time, 
any securities tliey might grant to those 
who now made them advances would be 
invalidated, and the ruin, which it was 
their object to avert, would nevertheless 
overtake them. 

Mr. Elliott concluded by observing that 
Sir C. Metcalfe and himself had endea- 
voured to do their duty to Cockerell and 
Co. in the least distressing and injurious 
manner to Palmer and Co., and he ap- 
pealed to the mercantile gentlemen pre- 
sent at that meeting whetlicr his state- 
ments were or were not correct. 

Mr. Smith spoke in confirmation of the 
correctness of what had fallen from Mr. 
Elliott, and declared it as his opinion that 
notliing could have been more fair and 
considerate than the conduct of Sir C. 
Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott. He thought 
that even if those gentlemen had not in 
any way interfered, the failure of Palmer 
and Co., from the pressure of other causes, 
could not have been long delayed: this 
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he believed to be the reason ivliy fhc gen- 
tlemen present at the meeting had declined 
■making the required advances. 

Mr. Bracken stated his entire concur- 
rence in Mr. Smith's report of the fair 
and considerate conduct adopted by Sir 
C. Metcalfe and Mr. Elliott ; but he 
thought it right to make a few observa- 
tions reganling tlic decision which the 
mercantile gentlemen were reluctantly 
comiielled to form on the application from 
Palmer and Co. It was on the 2d 
inst, that several gentlemen from the 
agency houses attended at their oflice, and 
j\Ir. Prinsep placed before them a paper 
purporting to exhibit the assets and obliga- 
tions of the house for the ensuing Uvclvc 
months. By this there seemed a dehciency 
of about thirty lacs of rupees ; but IMr. 
JVinsep informed them there was a pecu- 
liarity in their present situation, inasniuch 
as Cockerell and Co. had sent out powers 
of attorney, authorizing Sir C. Metcalfe and 
Mr. Klliotl to call upon them for security 
on account of their London exchange ac- 
count to the extent of twenty lacs of ru- 
pees, or to make early remittances to the 
amount of about fifteen lacs. Mr. Prin- 
sep added that the London house had 
intimated that tliey wight be under the ne- 
cessity of returning bills drawn on them 
from Calcutta. 

After considerable discussion the meet- 
ing was adjourned until next morning (the 
Sd), and Sir C. Metcalfe and Mr. E. were, 
at the suggestion of some of the mer- 
cantile gentlemen, invited by Palmer and 
Co. to attend. At this meeting it was 
deemed improbable, with any hope of 
ultimate success, to afford the relief so- 
licited, and he understood the majority 
were influenced— 

1st. By the fear that return of bills 
would necessarily destroy the credit of the 
house, and render unavailing the assistance 
required. 

2d. That by the wording of a clause in 
the Insolvent Act, it appeared doubtful 
whether the security, to be pledged for 
the money advanced, might not be ren- 
dered invalid, were the house to stop pay- 
men within a ccruin period, and indeed 
whctlier'au act tliat had occurred had not 
already vitiated any instrument of the 
kind alluded to. 

3d. .Without the operation of these 
causes, whether the failure could have been 
long postponed. 

In the first reason Mr. Bracket! stated 
that he did not participate, as lie never 
believed Cockerell and Co. intended to 
protest the bills drawn on them. 

After some other persons had spoken, 
twenty gentlemen were chosen assignees, 
including Mr. John Palmer, and the pe- 
tition was immediately forwarded to the 
court. 

The petition of the creditors having 


been presented to the Insolvent Court, tlie 
•Chief Justice remarked that he considiered 
•the number of assignees mentioned in 
the list banded to him was inconvenient, 
and the court had in consequence thought 
it necessary to have it reduced to thirteen^ 
The name of Mr. Palmer appeared at the 
head of the list; the compliment, ob- 
served his Lordship, thus paid him by the 
creditors was most flattering, but there 
was one legal objection to his becoming 
one of the assignees; it was in fact mak- 
ing an assignment from himself to himself. 
His Lordship suggested objections to se- 
veral others ; and after a good deal of de- 
sultory conversation on the duties of tlie 
asr.ignees, he remarked that they should be 
particular in investigating the effects of 
the firm and sending in the certificate, as 
unless it appeared that there were available 
assets to the amount of half their debts, 
the court would be unable to give the 
petitioners the relief contemplated. 

The following is a list of assignees ap- 
pointed by the court : 

Sir C. T. IMctcalfe, Bart. 

Hon. J. K. Elliott, Col. Galloway, 

John Smith, Edward Molony, 

James Young, Theodore Dickens, 

James Calder, Capt. G. Young, 

James Beatson, Dwarkinatli Tagore, 

Robert Brown, Aushootos Day. 

—Bang, Hurk,^ Jan* 7. 

NATIVE PAPEllS. 

Pt/shtvar.—A letter received from Sultan 
Mahoiiimud Khan, intimating that Seid 
Ahmed Khan intends to recommence hos- 
tility against Maharaja Runject Sing, and 
expresses a hope that he would be able to 
defeat him and take him prisoner. He 
sent for his brothers, Rubem Del Khan 
and Kahcn Del Khan, who were expected 
to l)c at Cabul with their forces, and will 
soon join him. An arjee from the thana- 
dar of Kandagur, states that Payenda 
Khan, of Durvan, and the deputy of Seid 
Ahmed, have crossed the Attock with two 
thousand soldiers, and committed some 
depredations in the kingdom of Runjeet 
Sing. M. Alard marched against them, 
and opposed them in open field. Seid 
Ahmed's deputy was killed in the first 
attack, with four others, and most of the 
enemy being wounded, they fled to the 
mountains. 

Gwalior,^— It is stated in the ukhbars, 
that for some time past the mind of the 
Maharajah continues distressed and an^ 
noyed at the conduct of his attendants, 
who wait 'upon him by order of the Race, 
ill consequence of which the British resi- 
dent sent a message to her by Atmaram 
Pundit, stating the impropriety of keep- 
ing the young rajah in that state of mind. 
It is to be much regretted that the teachers 
of the young chief have directed his mind 
chiefly in the exercises of throwing spears. 
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bcxrae^and bosb-mces, &c. and not in culti- 
vating the useful knowledge of Persian 
and Arabic, and especially English Ian- 
Ipiages and sciences, which would have 
assisted him much in the management of 
Uie state affiurs. 

Ex^Rqjah cf Nagpore.-^'WB understand 
by an ukhbar that the government receiving 
information of the Rajah of Nagpore being 
at Joudepore, sent a requisition to tlie ra- 
jali of that place to deliver him up, to 
which, however, he does not consent ; nor 
does he intend to turn him out of his 
country, as was suggested by his coun- 
cillors, and he ordered them (the council- 
lors) never to mention to him the subject 
•again. He wrote to his vakeel at Delhi, 
to represent to the resident that as lie is a 
servant to the king, and a faithful well- 
.wisher to the Company's government, he 
will keep the Rajah of Nagpore in con- 
iinement under liia eye ; and should that 
chief again dare to raise a disturbance in 
the Company's territories, be will be an- 
swerable for his conduct. 

Hindoo College, The Anglo-Indian 
College, called Vidyalaya, is one of tlie 
first and most important seminaries in 
India : there are about five hundred pupils 
in it, studying difierent branches of litera- 
jture. The private examination of tlie col- 
lege, is going on under the personal super- 
intendence of tlie indefatigable and learned 
friend of native education, the visitor. Dr. 
Wilson, and is expected to be finished in 
a few days. We shall hereafter announce 
the date and place of its annual public 
examination and disputation . — Jami Jehan 
I^umah, 

GOLFING CLUB. 

A club has been established at Dum- 
Dum for the purpose of introducing the 
game of golf into the cast. This club 
is designated the Dum-Dum Golfing 
Club." The number of original members 
to be limited to admissions until 1st Jan. 
1830, and to be confined to gentlemen 
either in the civil or military service of the 
Hon. Company, H. M.'s service, naval 
and military, and gentlemen of the mer- 
cantile community. After the 1st Jan., 
no member can be admitted without being 
proposed and seconded by a golfer, and ad- 
mitted by ballot. The privilege of the mem- 
bers is to be allowed to play for the gold 
medal or silver cup annually, and to wear 
the uniform in the field, which is a scarlet 
frieze dress coat, with a blue velvet collar. 

OCHTEBLOMY MONUMENT. 

TTie erection of the column on the es- 
planade in memory of the late Sir Dayid 
Ochterlony is now getting rapidl^f for- 
ward. By a description published in the 
^Government Goz^e upward^ of a. year 
ago, it appears that it is to have two gal- 


leries, one 130 feet ftom the ground, the 
other 146 feet. The monument at present 
wants about eighteen feet of the height, 
when the first gallery is to be pr^ected. 
There are now 171 steps of the interior 
stair laid ; and estimating these at seven 
inches and a half each in thickness, and 
reckoning the bottom of the pedestals six 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain, the monument has already reached 
an elevation of about 112 feet. Alto- 
gether it promises to be a very handsome 
column, and highly ornamental to the 
city of palaces.— Co/. John Bull, Dec, 29. 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SCHOOLS. 

On Tuesday last the examination of the 
Hindoo scholars on these establishments 
took place at the missionary chapel in 
Mirzaporc, before the Right Rev. the 
Liord Bishop and Archdeacon Corrie. 
Tlicre are five branch schools, exclusive 
of the head school at Mirzapore, where 
the boys are instructed in English, the 
others being altogether Bengalee. A little 
after ten o'clock Ids Lordship arrived, when 
the examinations commenced with the first, 
or English class, consisting of thirty boys, 
three of whom arc Christian proselytes. 
The three converts were separately exa- 
mined in the Church Xi^atechism, &c. and 
answered with fluency and precision se- 
veral questions upon the leading doctrines 
of Christianity ; tiieir pronunciation was 
extremely correct, and their delivery wholly 
unembarrassed. On the whole, the exa- 
minations were calculated to excite an in- 
tense interest for the establishments, which 
promise so well to dislodge the deep-rooted 
aversion to knowledge and the Christian 
religion that has hitherto marked the Hin- 
doos. The system is not professedly one 
of proselytism, the mission having wisely 
preferred making conversion the eifcct of 
education rather than, by an ill-timc'd zeal, 
run the risk of utter failure from the na- 
tives taking the alarm, and withholding 
their children from the schools. 

X>ec, 31. 

AGRICULTURE. 

We arc glad to learn that government 
has liberally granted to the Agricultural 
Society the sum of 20,000 rupees, to be 
bestowed in premiums for the most suc- 
cessful cultivation of tobacco, sugar, silk, 
and cotton, in such manner as shall bo 
arranged by the Society. There seems 
also to be grounds for hoping that govern- 
ment will enable the Society, by a hand- 
some annual gran^ to offer medals and 
lesser prizes to tlie . ii|bBt deserving of the 
unsuccessful candiejms, and for the pur- 
pose of defraying me expense, of intro- ' 
ducing the finest kiras of seeds and plants 
into this cQuntry, so as to be distributed 
throughout its provinces free of expense 
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to the cultivators, as well as to enable the 
Society to translate into the native lan- 
guages, and circulate among the jemadars, 
the most approved methods of cultivating 
the various articles which government has 
expressed an anxiety to improve.— 
Chron., Dec. 24. 

TELEGRAPHS. 

We hear that government have at 
last determined on establishing a line 
of telegraphs from Calcutta to Saiigor, 
towards which important undertaking the 
merchants and others have, we believe, 
contributed to the extent of about 1,000 
rupees per month. A contract has been 
entered into, advances have been made, 
and the preparations for building have 
commenced, we understand. — Ilnd., Dec, 3, 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS' CONDITION OF THE 
NATIVES. 

In the interesting department of native 
progress in moral and religious improve- 
ment, the past year has seen the public 
press less obtrusive than we have known 
it In former times : we hope and trust, 
however, that although the end has been 
sought by less noisy means than the 
trumpets of the periodical press, it has 
been steadily progressing, as we know the 
means of education in the hands of our 
established institutions to have been perse- 
veringly and judiciously employed. Here 
every one who has turned any attention to 
the subject, and is acquainted with the 
state of missionary exertions ten years 
ago, will see and acknowledge an im- 
portant change ; and a change so obviously 
to^ the better, in enlightening the native 
mind by education before assailing it by 
the direct means of preaching in the 
streets and the bazars, as to be very gene- 
rally, if not universally allowed, even by 
those who, in their zeal in the good work, 
were but too ready to expect that a miracle 
would be wrought to accomplish it . — John 
Bully Jan, 1. 

THE LATE FORGERIES. 

The correspondence between the bank 
of Bengal directors and government 
on the subject of the late forgeries, has 
been published in the columns of a co- 
temporary paper, lliis publication has 
been, we believe, without the knowledge 
and authority of the bank ; and it certainly 
does not appear to us that the most proper 
moment has been chosen for laying it be- 
fore the public at large. The grounds on 
which the directors rest their claim to 
idemnityare, 1st, the examination of the 
paper held by it it the treasury, and the 
certification by tte' proper government 
officers of its genuineness ; and, 2dly, the 
payment of interest at the treasury on the 
paper said to be forged* They also enter 


at considerable length Into the circum- 
stances that induce them to believe that 
the signatures are genuine, but have been 
obtained fraudulently. The hope express- 
ed that government will not dispute its.lia^ 
bility to make good the losses caused by 
the negligence and incaution of its own 
servants, has not been realized. The claim 
of the directors has been rejected, as ap- 
pears from the letter of Mr. Sroretary. 
Tilghman, without any specification of the, 
grounds on which this rejection rests. Tlie 
directors of the bank connected with the 
treasury could not, of course, sign the 
letter submitted to government with any 
propriety ; and as the holders of the forged 
paper may probably bring their claims to. 
indemnity before a court of justice, the 
silence of both government and the trea-. 
sury officers may be traced to other sources- 
than those to which we see it referred. Tlie 
second explanatory letter of the directors- 
limits the claim of indemnity to paper 
that had been examined, certified, and paid 
interest upon, and not to all the paper 
said to be forged or fraudulently obtained 
by liajkissore Dutt and his accomplices. 
— Cal. John BuUy Dec. 29. 

ADVANCES TO INDIVIDUALS. 

“ With reference to the notification, 
dated the 29th September 1 829, published 
by the Board of Trade in the Government 
Gazelle of the 1st October following, and 
on subsequent dates, it is hereby further 
notified that government is prepared to 
make advances of cash to individuals upon 
the terms specified in the notification 
above quoted, at the exchange of Is. lid. 
for the Calcutta sicca rupee. 

Published by order of the Board of 
Trade. 

Fort William, the 19th Dec. 1829.** 

ABOLITION OF SUTTEES. 

■ This subject seems, by the last advices, 
to occupy a considerable share of pub- 
lic attention at the presidency. A petition 
has been presented to the Governor -Ge- 
neral, aepompanied by legal documents, 
from the native inhabitants against the 
measure ; but it is said that it was* difiScult 
tp get signatures to it, and that many of 
them have been extprted by thr^ts and 
taunt^ or added with reluctance by per- 
sons whose sentiments and inclinations 
are far from being in accordance with Uie 
language of the petition, but who signed 
merely to please the elder members of 
their families, upon who they are depen- 
dent, of from whom they entertain expec- 
tations of pecuniary benefit. It would 
appear that the government had. satisfied 
itself that the majority of the naUve com. 
munity was decidedly opposed to the prac- 
tice, before it ventuiW upon the measute. 
Several sutteea have been prevented (one 
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paper gays aliout twenty), since the pro- 
itiulgation of the regulation, without any 
ill consequence. The following is a copy 
of the address of the Christian community 
of Calcutta to Lord VVm. Bentiiick : 

** My Lord : We the undersigned, the 
Christian inhabitants of Calcutta, beg 
leave to olTei* to your Lordship our warmest 
thanks and congratulations on the passing 
of a regulation for suppressing the inhuman 
practice of burning widows on the funeral 
piles of their deceased husbands, immola- 
tions which outraged tlietcnderest feelings 
and strongest ties of nature, and wliich 
had been too long tbc reproach of this 
country, and the astonishment of other 
nations. We entertain no apprehension that 
an act of beneficence which w'ill be com- 
memorated as one of the proudest events 
in your Lordship's administration, and as 
one of the most signal blessings that has 
yet been conferred on India, sanctioned 
as it is by the prayers and applause of the 
most enlightened among our Hindoo and 
Mahomedan fellow subjects, can be mis- 
construed into a disposition to infringe the 
established principles of toleration, or to 
deviate from that candid and indulgent 
respect for the religious and civil rites, 
usages, and customs of all classes of tbc 
native population, which we trust will 
ever continue to be an attribute of the 
British government. 

** We rather cherish a confident expec- 
tation that it will be esteemed 'a pledge of 
the cordial interest which their rulers take 
in their happiness, and of their willing- 
ness to extend to them the various ad- 
vantages which flow from useful know- 
ledge and equal laws. 

** While British supremacy at length 
prevails undisturbed over this vast empire, 
the objects which remain to occupy the 
cares, stimulate the exertions, and illus- 
trate the history of government, arc 
the means of securing the stability of the 
empire by promoting the civilizing arts of 
peace, the spread of education, the pros- 
perity of agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial industry, and the improve- 
ment of judicial and administrative insti. 
tutions. In prosecuting such enterprizes, 
your Lordship will always command our 
earnest wishes for their successful accom- 
plishment, and in whatever manner it can 
be most benefleialiy applied, our humble 
but zealous co-operation.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EAST-INDIANS. 

Thb Philanthropic Association, . formed 
at Madras for. the improvement of the can- , 


dition of the I ndo- British and otlior de- 
scendants of Europeans, receives tlie sup- 
port of the most distinguished members of 
society at that presidency, including the 
governor, who, by his private secretary, 
lias addressed a letter to the committee, 
from which the following is an extract : 

** Tlic governor secs no possible ol)jec- 
tion to the occupation by your brethren, of 
lands of which they may duly acquire the 
right of cultivation, in any part of these 
territories ; the law sanctions their liuving 
landed possessions : the provincial courts 
will protect them in the peaceable enjoy- 
ment of every just right, and will restrain 
them from acts of oppression upon others. 

“ The places where you may first settle 
will require mature consideration, in order 
to prevent failure and disappointment. 
Considering that most of you are of the 
blood and of the religion of Knglishmeii, 
and that all of you have a knowledge of 
the English language, the governor thinks 
one of your first places of settlement 
should be the Neilgherries, where there arc 
no prejudices of religion to excite that 
worst species of contention, and where 
the extraordinary bealthfulness of the cli- 
mate and large unoccupied tracts of 
highly fertile soil present such peculiar ad- 
vantages. Having himself resided there 
for some time, the governor speaks W'itli 
knowledge on the subject, when he de- 
clares that he does not believe there is a 
place in tlie whole habitable world more 
likely to rew'ard the labours of nn agri- 
cultural settler, or where he may live 
W'ith more comfort and Itappincss, if pro- 
perly equipped and estahlislied, than in 
that beautiful region of mountains and 
vallics. 

“ '^I'here are large tracts of fertile land 
that liave never been broken up by man's 
hand, and the occupation of a sufficient 
quantity may be obtained for a price com- 
paratively low, and without fear of cpiarrel, 
or the commission of injustice. Tliere is 
abundance of wood for every purpose of 
habitation and warmth : the air and the 
water are of the purest quality, and the 
mountains arc surrounded by the fruitful 
grain and cattle countries of Coimbatore 
and Mysore, and by the magnificent forests 
of Malabar. The vicinity of that coast, 
and the means of water-carriage which the 
Calicut river affords, will not only facili- 
tate the access of settlers to the hills on 
that side, but enable them to export the 
products of their skill and industry, with 
safety, cheapness, and expeilition. The 
other lofty ranges of hills to the southward, 
tlie Pynee and Vadagberry, as far as their 
peculiarities arc known, very much re- 
semble the Neilgherries in climate, and 
other geographical characteristics ; and, as 
they are explored, will in all probability he 
found to promise'siinilar advantages to tliO> 
settler.** 
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TBaaiTORIES TO THB EASTWARD. 

In consequence of the outrages com- 
mitted on die Company's territories by 
Burmans from Martaban, three companies 
of H. M. 45th Reg. under the command 
of Heut. col. Shaw, on the 8th ult. pro- 
ceeded thither on board the Diana steamer, 
with a flotilla of gun-boats. No opposi- 
tion was ofTcred to their landing ; the Bur- 
mans fled into the jungle, and thereby 
escaped falling into tlie hands of the 
British troops. Martaban, with some 
other villages, was entirely destroyed by 
fire ; this was accomplished by some Ta- 
lieiiK, who accompanied the Bnglislu 'i*he 
Burmese autlioritics had refused to inter- 
fere, or to deliver up the marauders, which 
led to the expedition. It had the desired 
effect, for orders have been since issued by 
the principal authority' at Rangoon for 
their immediate apprehension. Tlie chiefs 
liavc been taken, and were to be delivered 
over to tile authorities at Moulmcin for 
execution.— iHar/. Gaz» Dec. f)0. 

By native accounts brought by the 
vessels w'hich arrived from the Tenasserim 
coast on Thursday last, Mergui and Tavoy 
are said to be perfectly tranquil. Mr. 
Maingy had returned from Calcutta, to 
which place Major Burney had repaired 
about a month ago, leaving Mr. Blundell 
in civil charge of Tavoy. The rice crops 
promised a plentiful harvest. -—Penang (roo. 
Caz, iVbt;. 21. 

TRADK AND SHIPPIKO. 

We never remember so many oppor- 
tunities of vessels sailing for England 
about the same time, as the present season 
lias offered to those amongst us whose ne- 
cessities or inclinations Lead them home- 
wards. The Calcutta market, as well as 
that of Madras, at present affords but little 
inducement to the embarkation of capital 
in the exporting of British goods to this 
part of the world ; and those sliip-owners, 
w'ho have reckoned upon realising a hand- 
some pfofit from die transmission of pas- 
sengers ihrom hence, wdll, we greatly regret, 
find themselves sadly disappointed, for 
never, wo believe, were cabins to be en- 
gaged at so low prices, not only far bcloyr 
the fair profits of the owners, but in some 
cases amounting to an actual loss.— Jl/od. 
Caz» Jan* 6, 

EMIGRATION TO THE ISLE OP rRA:NCE. 

We regret to hear that the Albion* Capt. 
Balpb, which sailed from this port in Sep- 
tember last, for the Mauritius, with a great 
npmber of natives as settlers, or rather 
free labourers, for that- settlement, was on 
her arrival at tlie Isle of France, immedi- 
ately put under quarantine, and it was 
supposed that its duration would probably 
extend to a month. The terms on which 
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the natives are engaged, are said to be very 
liberal to the cmigri, and the fulfilment of 
them, it is believed, is guaranteed by tbo 
local government of the Isle of France.— 
Mad. Gov. Gaz, Dec, 14 . 

BISHOP HEBEr's MONUMENT. 

A meeting of the subscribers to Bishop 
Heber's monument was about to be held 
at the college, for the purpose of deter- 
mining ** die approbation of the surplus 
fund,” (about 12,000 rupees), in the 
manner best calculated to do honour to 
Bishop Heber's Memory," pursuant to 
die third Besolulion of the original 
Meeting held on the 12tli April 182G. 


iSomBap* 

DISTINCTION CONFERRED ON A NATIVE. 

At a durbar held by the Hon. the Go- 
vernor on the 21st ult. at Poona, at which 
all the principal Sirdars were assembled to 
take leave of bis excellency on his depar. 
ture from the Deckan, a most interesting 
ceremony took place. An eminent mer- 
chant of Poona, named Gokulsct Takoor- 
dass, who lias recently built a handsome 
bridge over the Indrayenmee river, m com- 
pliance with the bequest of his deceased 
father, Takoordass Alohtinlal, was intro- 
duced and invested with a dress of honor, 
and presented with a beautiful gold medal, 
bearing the design of a bridge, below 
which was the following inscription, in 
Mahratta and English Presented by 
the Governor, Sir John Malcolm, to 
Gokulset Takoordass, in commemoration 
of his carrying into effect the bequest of 
his father Takoordass Mohunlal, in building 
a bridge over the indrayennee river near 
the temple of Alundec. This pious and 
public spirited work is honourable to the 
memory of Takoordass, and entitles his 
son, who carried his design into execution, 
and bis family, to the gratitude and con- 
sideration of Government. The bridge 
was finished in A.D. April 1828, Vyshakh 
Sukke, 1750.” On fastening the medal 
round the neck of Che individual. Sir John 
Malcolm took occasion to explain to the 
surrounding chiefs the favourable light in 
which the British Government viewed such 
acts and works of public utility, and how 
gratifying it was to his own feelings thus 
publicly to commemorate the liberality and 
public spirit of on individual. He in- 
formed Gokulset that he was admitted to 
tfac privileges of the third class of Surdara 
in the Deckan. 

The gratification of the individual thus 
honoured was very great, and a favourable 
impression appeared to be made on all 
present. — Bom* Cour, Dec* 12. 

(L) 
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SliaiMIBR INSTITUTION) GIROAUM. 

An examination tool^ place of the pupils 
6f the Engineer Institution, Oirgaum, on 
the 8th of December. It was a scene that 
furnished a thousand commentaries on the 
enlightened policy which called forth the 
admiration of the excellent Ilebcr, and an 
astounding reply to the calumnies of the 
^norant and interested, who afKrin that 
were the English expelled from India not 
a reUc would be left of their greatness or 
of their zeal for the solid good of those 
they have govei-ned. No temple, it is 
true, is here that shall pulverise in little 
niore than twice the numher of years 
tpent in its erection; no stone fabric is 
offered to view merely to perpetuate the 
talent of the architect, or commemorate 
the exertions of a single governor in behalf 
of public convenieiiipe ; but.a monument is 
rearing that shaU be £6r ever visible in the 
most distant corners of this vast empire, 
in* the manners, the pursuits, the intelli- 
gence of millions, the quality of their 
soil,^ the texture of their garments, the im- 
plements of their labor, and (may we not 
add?) the tone of their worship. The ex- 
mioaiion was conducted by Capt. B. Jervis 
of the engineers, in the absence of his 
brother, capt. George Jervis, the super. 
Intendent and di]rector. It consisted of 
trials of skill in Geometry, Mathematics, 
Tb-igonometry, Ac,, and in the production 
of examples in drawing, painting, survey- 
and the mechanical arts. The gover- 
p0r, who presided; expressed himself 
highly gratified at the progress made by 
tbie respective Eurasian and Hindoo youtlis, 
and in presenting the difftfrent prizes ad. 
dressed to each pupil some words of com. 
mendatiou and encouragement. When 
ojBaoiinatioa hod concluded. Sir John 
Malcolm, after remarking on tlte excel- 
lence of the institution thus fbrined by his 
aoHghtened predecessor-aJujLrf^hich he 
said, was ao. completely ^MB B l b factorily 
fulfilling the objects tliat 

who had furiii8HHH|^H|mcnng 
pi^ftt of the benefit they^^JpIRsd from 
its pEovisipns, to conduct theKeives w'ith 
figiid propriety, and to pursue with ardor 
the duliee upon which their attainments 
had qiuJified; Ibcm to eoter. Sir John 
expressed the. obligations of Govern- 
ment to ooU Goodfellow for his watchful- 
ness and aeal in promoting the interests of 
the. institution, and to capt. George Jervis 
for his uncemitting attention to tlie anxious 
and mponsihle.. dudes imposed oh him; 
and. concluded by stating Uiat, bearing in 
mind jtbemaghitnde of tpe objects -contem - 
plated by the diffusion of useful education, 
Govemipent bad resqlved to separate Hie 
iBstituCion .into two parts, one of which, 
tinder, the tiUe of Mie Governipent Insti- 
Jution,'* should comprise all the advan- 
^ tages of the present establishment on a 
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much , more extended scales while the other 
was. confined exclusively to the service of 
the engineer end survey departinent. 

CAPT. H. D. ROBRHTSON. 

The ft>llowMig flattcring tribiitc to the 
merits of Capt. Henry Dundas Robertson, 
judge and magistrate ami collector of 
Poona, was sponUincously presented by 
persons of tlic greatest respectability in 
their several classes in that city. 

** This memorandum is presented to 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson, who, 
from the first establishment of the Com- 
pany's government in Poona, discharged 
for seven or eight years the duties of judge, 
and also from the same time until now 
die duties of collector and magistrate, as 
a token of rcmcnihrance on the part of the 
undersigned, of their sense of the manner 
in which he has maintained their respec.. 
tnhility, and given to all according to their 
degree due consideration, whereby he has 
highly .gratified every one. When the 
Company's Sircar was first introduced, the 
people here were ignorant of its prin- 
ciples and customs ; but he, by the wis- 
dom ho displayed, eflectod the objects of 
bis government, at the same time that he 
allowed no one to be treated with injustice 
or disrespect. Now he, being removed 
from his offices here, in order to fill a 
higher situation, may feci gratification 
when we assure him tliat his kindness to 
us will ever remain fresh in our recol- 
lection, and w'e have great pleasure in pre- 
senting this memorandum, to remain by 
him, in remembrance of our sentiments 
towards him.** 

(Signed by Bhaw Maharaj Kolapoorkar, 
and upwards of l,fiOO other native inha- 
bitants.) 

Captain Robertson, in bis repi}', ob- 
serves : Tliat its servant has endeavoured 

to conciliate the good-will and attachment 
of a respectable body of its subjects, ■ will 
please a government like the present ; such 
a course being entirely in accordance with 
its own practice and injunctions. |t will 
also be satisfactory to .Mr. Elphinstone, 
who did me the honour to appoint roe to 
the offices I have held here, thus to learn, 
that in adhering to his wise instructions I 
have been able to contribute something to 
your comfort and happiness, at the same 
time that I performed my duty to the state. 
In endeavouring, by my personal conduct, 
to dis.seminate among you an accurate 
sense of the justice, good faith, and mo- 
deration of Englishmen and their govern- 
ment, I have only attempted what was con- 
sirlered and enjoined to be my most im- 
portant duty to* them and to you. That ‘ 
I have had the good fortune in some de- 
gree to succeed, as the present expression 
of your sentiments leads me lo believe^ is 
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highly satisfactory to me, as well for your 
sakes as for the good name of the nation 
to which I belong* llie knowledge and 
candour of the Shastrees and learned men ; 
and the frank, manly, and gentlemanlike 
demeanour of the gentry and merchants 
of the Deccan, cannot fail to ensure for 
them the respect and attention of every 
well-bred Snglisli gentleman, while the 
intelligence and perseverance of the Ryots, 
and their readiness to adopt improvements, 
must especially entitle them to the fostering 
care of a benevolent government.** 


<8fr9lon. 

Tlie Ceylon Gazelle contains a long ac- 
count of a “ Shakespearian Fete,** at the 
King's IIoU'>e, on the 20tli November, 
given by the governor and his lady, on the 
birth-day of their daughter. Miss Maria 
Barnes. The guests had bccMi previously 
apprized, in the notes of invitation, that 
they were expected to appear in the cos- 
tume of some character in Shakspearc, 

'Ilie cards were issued to all persons 
composing the society of Colombo (in- 
cluding the second Maha Modeller and 
the principal native headman of the dis< 
trict),who begun to assemble between nine 
and ten o’clock : some appeared in single 
characters, ottiers in tlieatric groups decked 
in lively Imbilftncnts which distinguished 
the dramatis personee in the plays of our 
immortal bard. By ten o’clock the front 
drawing rooms were tilled, when a folding 
door being thrown open in an adjacent 
apartment, Lady Barnes was discovered at- 
tired in the dress of Queen Klizabetli, 
crowned and seated on a . throne with her 
sceptre in her hand. His Kxcellency the 
Governor, as Leicester, stood beside .her 
in the rich court robes of those times, de- 
corated with the Order of the Garter, &c. 
Tile company then moved towards tlieir 
lovely hostess, w'hen Cfich individual was 
presented, with every attention to etiquette, 
by the aid-dc-canips in waiting. On 
passing, tlie gentlemen paid their respects 
by kneeling at the foot of the throne.” - 
A dunce and a supper, at whicli 200 
persons sat down, succeeded ; and tlie party 
did not wholly retire till between six and 
seven o'clock, when some of the gentle- 
men rode home in their Shakespearian ebs- 
tume^ to the wonderment of the natives. 



-TllU,KlNa,OF QUiCDAlI. 

U is stated, in a Calcutta paper^that this 
Malay chief, from whose ancestor tbe- Bri- 
tish government obtained the. island of 
Penang, is now in a starving condition, 
in a wretched boat, lying in a creek or. 
rivet.! oit the opposko .shore., In a late 


Penang GaxeHe his bou^e at Penang was 
advertised for sale. He made . a strong 
appeal to Lord William Bentinck on his 
Lordship’s visit to the Straits, and it w'as 
understood that bis case was to be laid be- 
fore tlie council at Calcutta. 

SlURDKR. 

The Penang Gazette of Dec. 5, cbntafiis 
the details of the miirddr of a HooroO and 
his wife, by a piipil (it is supposed), whom 
lie had defrauded of mdney on pretence of 
imparting some alchemical Secret. Pasted 
with rice lo the back of the murdered man 
was found a papei* in theNagree character, 
to the following cflect:— From me the 
woman received SO rupees, on certain con- 
ditions — you and I will go together, and 
learn the conditions. 1'he man and wo. 
man arc botli convicts— Kairasob said he 
would teach me to make gold, and has 
cheated me out of 50 rupees. 1 liave done 
this act of my own accord, Kairnsob hav- 
ing made me a beggar. As he has served 
me, so have 1 served him — I deserted nfiy 
house, children, and duty, and followed 
him to learn 'the art, but have been sadly 
disappointed. — My motley is gone— his' 
life is gone.** 


I..AW. 

Court of Judicature, Scfft. 26. — • Si- 
Rossee (a Bugis Woman), La-Pagab, St- 
Umbung (Malay men). Baba Booung, 
and Tan Tjinkce (Chinamen), were in- 
dicted for having forcibly taken away one 
Soolce, an unmarried girl under the age 
of sixteen years, frOm out of the posses- 
.sioh and again.st the w ill of one Si-Mu ng- 
lah, having the lawful care of her. 

From the evidence, it appeared that the 
child ff^iriwaikrton years of age, and had 
bpen M^^the death of her mother, 

in pirosecutrix’s) care ; aiid 

Itad w'ithdrawn by the 

prison^M^^-Xer custody, and pledged 
as securi R^iSradebt. 

In their defence, the prisoners endea- 
voured to shew that the prOtocutrix was a 
gambler, aind had pledged the diild for a 
loan of 38 rupees. 

The jury found all tlw. prisdners QuUty. 

The prtoident, remarking that kft this 
was the first trirte s^cb a case bad been 
brought before (he. court, and as probably 
die prisoners Were nert await tliat this .was 
ail otfufnce against the British, law, tbh 
pifnislimefit. should be initigaUd; ata- 
towced Tap Tjltikee, “ the fed-faced Ghi- 
iiamap,** as he was termed by die irk-, 
nesses, to u fine of 2Q dollars ; diO.rest.lo 
short periods of imprisonment. 

Sept. 29. — Ley-w'ha (a Malay girl) was 
charged with administering arsenic, with 
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intent td poison a Chinese family, to which 
she was cook ; and Kim-Seeang, a Chi. 
nesc boy, with being an accessary before 
the fact. 

From the evidence for the prosecution, 
it appeared that tiie paper of arsenic was 
given to L.ey-wha by a Bugis woman, 
named Cbanipaka, by directions of Kim- 
$eeang„ tlie other prisoner, who told 
Champaka that it was a medicine, and to 
desire LiCy-wba to mix it with the family's 
laoj which was interpreted to signify 
** any food but rice.**' Cliampaka, ac- 
cordingly^ without knowing its nature, 
gave the parcel to Ley-wha, telling her 
that Kim-Seeang had sent it. One of tlie 
witnesses stated that Ley-wha liad con- 
fessed that Kim-Seeang iiad commu- 
nicated the same thing to her three days 
before. 

Ley-wha, in her defence, said that 
Champaka gave her the medicine, telling 
her to put it into the food and water in 
the house, giving her a tung~kal (charm) 
along with it,, saying they would prevent 
her mistcess from beating or ill-using her. 
She did not know,, and never spoke to, 
Kim-Seeang in her life. 

Kim-Sieeang put in » long- written de- 
fence, which appeared ta make » deep ins., 
pvessioiii on the jury. He gave very par- 
ticular details of his engagements on the 
6th May, the. dagir when he was charged 
by Cliampaka with giving her the parceF, 
which shewed that it was impossible he 
could have naet her where she stated i and 
he added : I acn an object of inveterate 
hatred to a certain individual, and lie the 
richest and far the most influential of my 
countrymen in Singapore, so much so, that 
it is not long ago since 1 was under the 
necessity of leaving the settlement from 
fear of violence from this person or his de- 
pendents. This is no story got up for 
the occasion, but a notorious fact, known 
to many gentlemen, and among others, 
perhaps, to- some of those upon the Jury. 
Of the individual I allude to, Champaka 
was formerly a concubine, and is still a 
dependent, or, at all events, is entirely 
under his Influence.” 

Several respectable Kuropeans supported 
the plea of alibi set up by Kim-Seeang ; 
and one of-them (Mr. Charles Scott) de- 
posed to hearing Che- Sang (the rich Chi- 
nese referred to by the prisoner) express 
^imself in strong terms against Kim- 
Seeang, who was obliged to leave Singa- 
pore In consequence- of Che-Sang’s vio- 
lence. Che-I&ng is father-in-law of 
Yung-tuan, in whose house Ley-wha was 
cook. Kim-Seesng was book-keeper in 
the bouse of Napier and Scott, and his 
conduct was always highly approved. * 

The Jury ac^uittedf both prisoners.. 


fiHSiXatca* 

THE rasss. 

The censorship of the press has been 
withdrawn, and the editors of newspapers 
are interdicted from the following topics i 

1. Animadversions on the measures and 
proceedings of the Honourable tlie Court 
of Directors, or other public authorities in 
Fnglaiid connected with the government of 
India ; or disquisitions on political trans- 
actions of the local administration, or 
ofTensive remarks levelled at the public 
conduct of the members of the Council, or 
the judges of the Supreme Court at any of 
the Presidencies in India, or the Recorder 
of Prince of Wales’ Island, or of the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. 

2. Discussions having a tendencry to 
create alarm among the native population, 
of any intended interference witli their re- 
ligious opinions or observances ; all contro- 
versial discussions on points of religion. 

3. The republication, from Knglish or 
other newspapers, of passages coming under 
any of the above heads, or otherwise calcu- 
lated to afTcct the British power or repu- 
tation in India. 

4. Private scandiri and personal remarks 
on individuals, tending to excite dissension 
in society. 

ABOBI'inOK OF SLAVKKT. 

On the 18th November, pursuant to the 
wishes of the Goveonor,. a meeting of tlie 
inhabitants was convened, to take into con • 
sideratiem the best mode of abolishing 
slavery in this settlement. 

Mr. Lewis having been requested to take 
the chair, the letter received from the 
Secretary to Government was read ; and^ 
after discussing the matter therein alluded 
to— via. tlie speedier termination of the 
state of slavery, in nanne and substance,, 
tlian can be expected to result from the 
gradual demise of the persons now in the 
list— the following resolutions were made 
1. That it is highly desirable that 
means be taken to put an end to slavery. 

** 2. That it appears that domestic works 
have always been executed by slaves,, that 
all the respectable inhabitants are depend- 
ent on this mode of service, and that, 
therefore, the abolition cannot be immedi»- 
ately effected ; therefore it is resolved tliat 
the several classes of natives be invited to> 
name some definite and as short a period as 
may be practicable, for completing this 
desirable measure. That the Portuguese, 
Chinese, Malays, and Choolcas, do seve- 
rally agree amongst their own tribes to 
name the period ; and that they do depute 
five persons from each class to meet the 
gentlemen of the settlement on Wednesday 
next, the 25th instant, to make known their 
sentiments. 

<< Wm. T. Lzwib^ Cbairmiui.*^ 
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On the 28lh November, a meeting having 
assembled, pursuant to the resolution of 
the 18th instant, and the deputations of the 
natives being present, viz. five persons on 
behalf of the Portuguese, five on belialf of 
the Cliinese, five on behalf of the Malays, 
five on behalf of the Chooleas, the sense of 
the meeting was taken, and twelve years 
fixed for the emancipation of the slaves 
borne on the registry-books of this settle- 
ment ; and it was resolved, that Mr. 
Lewis, ill the name and behalf of the in- 
habitants of Malacca, do convey to the 
Hon. the Governor their acknowledgment 
of his Excellency’s regard for their in- 
terests, as shown by redressing the griev- 
ances of the inhabitants complained of in 
their petition. 

That the inliabitants arc sensible that 
tlie decision of tlie judges in the case now 
to be referred, will be consonant to the 
laws of England, and the legislative acts 
regarding slavery, by which they, as British 
subjects, are bound, both by inclination 
and duty, to abide ; but. 

That pending such reference, and to 
prove to his Excellency the Governor, and 
to the world in general, that their motives 
have been guided by a sense of humanity, 
they beretiy record their assent. 

That slavery shall not be recognised in 
the town and territory of Malacca after the 
31st December, 1841. 

To John Pattullo, Esq., Secretary to 
Government. 

Sir,^I have the honour to forward, 
for the information of the Honourable the 
Governor in Council, certain proceedings 
of the inhabitants of Malacca, regarding 
the emancipation of their domestic slaves. 

I take this opportunity of expressing 
liow highly 1 fi?el myself honoured by 
having been called upon to make knovvn 
to his Excellency the Governor these me- 
ritorious proceedings, which reflect the 
highest honour and credit on the whole of 
the inhabitants of Malacca, as evincing the 
humane principles hy which they have 
been actuated in having thus voluntarily 
and unanimously come to the determi- 
nation of emancipating their domestic 
slaves in so short a given period. 

The Honourable the Governor is no 
doubt aware of the poverty of the greater 
part of the native inhabitants, and will, 
therefore, the better appreciate the sacrifice 
they have made. 

The publicity wliich will be given to 
this act will, 1 trust, be the means of inter, 
esting tlie owners of slaves in the East and 
West Indies, to follow the example of 
their brethren of Malacca. 

1 have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) William T. Lewis. 

We have understood that this benevolent 
and praiseworthy object has been effected 
mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. 
Lewis. 


'Pcrsm^Cochin- China. 81 

Abbas Mirza, has caused a medal to l>e 
struck, in gold and in silver, on occasion 
of the last campaign against Russia, for 
distributing among those officers and sol- 
diers who distinguibhed themselves. The 
medal is somewhat larger than a silver 
ruble. On one side are the Persian arms^ 
consisting of a sun and lion, placed above 
the subjoined verse : ** The Commander 
Abbas, the young Shah, heir to the crown 
of our illustrious monarch.** On the re- 
verse, is the following : “ Every Kon- 
lieart, who checks the career of the Shah’s 
enemies, receives this symbol from the sun 
of our magnanimity.*' 


By accounts received lately, it appears 
the Chinese are gaining considerable in- 
fluence at the court of the young king, 
whose title is Ming-ming, ** By Heaven’s 
Illustrious Decree.*' A Chinese lias got 
himself appointed minister of state, and 
takes the same title as the ministers of his 
Imperial Majesty. He Is introdudng also 
the penal code of China, as contained in 
the Ta-tsifig Leu Lee* Under the late 
king the Chinese resident in Cochin-China 
were not permitted to petition in the Chi- 
nese language, but in the modified cho. 
racter of Cochin-China. Now, it is re- 
quired that all official documents and 
petitions shall be written in pure Chinese. 
Christians are at present left unmolested 
in Cocliin- China; whether these Chinese 
innovations will introduce Chinese hatred 
to the Cross remains to be seen. 

Although the Cochin- Chinese get most, 
or all their books from China, Budliisra, 
it is said, does not much prevail. 

Our informant further says, that the 
Chinese minister has dissuaded the young 
king from all direct trading. There arc 
at present some Portuguese in Cochin- 
China, who are superintending the con- 
struction of vessels to trade to Singapore, 
Penang, Batavia, &c. in order to sell the 
king’s sugar. 

Supposing the general truth of these 
statements, which have been recei\cd 
direct from natives, it cannot but be re- 
gretted that opposition was made by Sir 
Stamford Raffles’ successor at Singapore 
to tlie Institution School, liberally dc^ 
signed for the introduction of English 
literature 'into the Chinese Archipelago, 
and for the acquisition of all tlie native 
dialects. — Canton Register. 

Two protestant missionaries, one an 
Englishman named Tomlin, and the other 
named GutzlafT, a German, .went to 
Bankok in August 1828, to distribute 
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Chinese Bibles and religious tracts there 
among the emigralits. 

Mr. Gutzlaff possesses a knowledge of 
medicine, and was in great request among 
all ranks, as he practised gratuitously, and 
in a large proportion of cases successfully. 
Chinese settlers and tlie crews of junks 
from. Hainan, Canton and Fokein received 
the Christian books with cordiality and 
gratitude. The king of Siam directed 
four of bis translators to render some .of 
tliem out of Chinese into Siamese ; and 
Mr. Gutzlaff has remained to translate the 
New Testament into Siamese, by the* as- 
sistance of Chinese who are acquainted 
with both languages. The books distri* 
buted excited a good deal of stir among 
the people, and some enemies represented 
to the Siamese Government that they were 
of a political nature. This produced a 
royal ordinance against the circulation of 
them, but it operated only for a few days, 
and subsequently multitudes came from all 
the surrounding country to receive them. 
Some mocked, others opposed ; some 
joined the w'orsliip of the true God with 
that to idols, and others professed a w*isli 
to become Christians. 

A young man, a Member of tlid Chinese 
Triad Society, which exists in Siam, as 
well as in all places where Chinese settlers 
alK>und, came in behalf of tlie society to 
offer their assistance in propagating Chris- 
tianity, should they be convinced of itit 
doctrines. The missionaries, however, 
very wisely declined having any thing to 
do \vith the Triad Society as a body. Tlie 
young man told them a legend about a 
stone lately discovered in China, which it 
is supposed had fallen from heaven. It 
had an inscription on it which none could 
decipher; but he thought an expression 
concerning the incarnation of the Son of 
God, contained in a Chinese tract, enabled 
him to decipher it.— /6{e/. 

In January last the king of Laos and 
his family, who had been lately taken pri. 
soners, wereTor about a fortnight exhibited 
to the populace at Bankok in a large iron 
cage, near to the various instruments of 
torture by which they were to be put to 
death, and within sight comedies were 
acted for the amusement of spectators. 
There was a large iron boiler to lieat oil 
to be thrown on the body of the kin^, after 
being cut and mdngl^ with knives — a 
gibbet wkh a chain and a hook, to which 
he was to be suspended by the chin. Spears 
were prepared for the king, his two wives, 
sons and grandsons, to the number of 
fourteen, on which tliey were to be Im- 
}ialed. Captain Coffin, of an American 
vessel, was tlicn at Bankok, and 
spoken to by the kin^ of Laos,'Oiur of his 
iron cage. The old man was melancholy, 
but ealof. In a few days after this, the 
old king died of a broken heart, > and so 


escaped the hands of his tdfiiieniore. His 
body was taken to the place of execution 
and decapitated. The remains were hung 
on a gibbet by the -river side a little below 
the city, exposed to the gaze of every 
stranger entering the city, and left a prey 
to the vultures of Siam ! Mr. Tomlin 
visited the iron cage one day, and saw nine 
of the unhappy inmates all bound with 
chains round tlicir necks and legs. Two 
wore mere children, and sat like innocent 
lambs unconscious of having done wrong, 
and seemingly ignorant of the slaughter 
which awaited them. — Ibid. 


mina. 

The intelligence respecting the progress 
of the discussions between the government 
and the British factory, given in the last 
Canion Registera^ is rather important. 

The governor and foo-yuen of Canton 
have received directions from the court to 
send up the judge of Canton immediately. 
The emperor returned from Mougden to 
Peking on the Ist November. It is stated 
that a very altered demeanour is apparent 
in the inferior Mandarins, who shew less 
incivility in the business of the port, and 
the mere threat of an appeal to higher au- 
thority is sufficiont to procure attention. 

The governor has issued the following 
proclamation, whicli is conciliatory : 

** Le, ]\Icmber of the Military Board, 
Governor- General of the two Kwang 
Provinces, and acting Hoppo, hereby is- 
sues a perspicuous proclamation. 

** It appears that of late years the Can- 
ton Hong merchants have repeatedly shut 
up and stopped, and now there scarcely 
remain seven houses. Yen, the late Hop. 
po, reported this to the emperor, and his 
Majesty’s pleasure w*as received, saying, 
‘If there be men of substantial property, 
who are willing to become merchants, it 
is permitted that they make the experiment 
of conducting the business, &c.* 

I, the Governor, acting also as Hoppo, 
have already twice commanded the Hong 
merchants to select and invite substantial 
men, that their bonds might be received^ 
and that they might act in tlie capacity of 
merchants. The w'liole of the customary 
fees, at the Hoppo’s Office, on. making 
merchants, were to be altogether remitted, 
and the servants, clerks, Ac. would not be 
allowed to extort a candareen or cash.. I 
likev^ise ordered, according to the. Con- 
sultation and Uepoia of the two Sye offi<* 
cers, tliat hereafter, when new iBqrclianta 
became by degrees numerous, and there 
was no impediment to publie ail^lre,,then, 
if a merchant were real|y inadequate to. 
manage the affairs of the Hong; be might 
be allowed to' petition the Governor and 
Hoppo, with a request to retire,, .qnd then 
wait for a reply, and act in obedience lo fu 
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TM m on rccoid : aftemrarda tbe new 
Hoppo will doubtless act in the sama 
manner. 

” Supposing tliat the merchants and 
p^ple niay not all be fully accjuointed 
with this, or that perhaps they look about, 
and will not come forward, from enter- 
taining an apprehension that, asljefore, on 
lieooiiiing merchants, it will be necessary 
to expend large sums of money, and that 
aAer they bad become: merchants, they 
would be unable to retire ; it is proper 
to issue a perspicuous proclamation full to 
the point: and I therefore issue tliese com- 
mands to the merchants, people, &c. for 
their full information. 

“If there be men of substantial pro- 
perty who are willing to become Hong 
merchants, let them forth with repair to 
my gateway with their petitions, and I 
will immediately order an investigation 
into the real facts, and grout (lermissioti 
for them to become merchatUs. The whole 
of the fees at the lloppo*s office shall be 
altogether remitted, and on becoming a 
merchajit it will not be necessary to ex- 
pend so much as even a thread or a hair, 
which will be a great benefit to their ca- 
pital. After they have become niercliants,. 
trade will ‘doubtless gradually improve, 
and I suppose they will be unwilling to. 
quit tlicir situation, and scheme other 
things; but if tliey be really unable to 
manage tbeir business, am of no benefit 
to the public affairs, and if the officers of 
government and the merchants all dislike 
them, then they may retire of their own 
accord, without requesting leave to retire. 
Wliat necessity is there for them to cherish 
beforehand anxiety about not being able 
to retire ? 

“ I, tlie Governor, from a desire to re- 
instate the c'lffairs of the Hong merchants, 
do not deem it a trouble to inculcate tliis 
impressively by a perspicuous proclatna* 
tidii. 

. “ -You merchants, and people, must Ire 
careful not to cherish suspicious doubts, 
aud look about (without coming forward.) 

“ Do not expose ! A special proclama- 
tion. 

“ Taou-Kwang, 9th year, llthmontli, 
6tli day,*' (1st December 1829.) 

The- new Doppo, Chung-tseang, ar- 
rived at Canton on tlie 13m December. 
Material ameliorations were expected from 
him ; but he commenced by demanding 
3,000 taels of silver from each Hong mer- 
chant, to contribute to the price of a pearl 
for the cap of his infant grandson. Fur- 
ther exactions were talked of^ ** 
commfnc^ment of the -Hoppo’s adminis- 
tratioii»‘* it is observed, “ little accords 
with the invitation issued by the go- 
vernor/* 

The . following ia a copy of the correa- 


pondence between the Select Committee 
and tlie Ilritish merclianta of Canton : 

“ Canton^ ^th Seitlember 1829. 

“ To W. H. C. Plowden, £sq.. President, 
&c. and Select Committee. 

“ Gentlemen: 1. We had lately the 
honour of forwarding to you an address 
from the native merchants and ship-owners 
of Bombay ; and having been requested 
by them to co-operate in the attainment of 
the important objects to which it relates, 
we take leave to wait on you with such ob- 
servations as occur to us regarding tlicm, 
in the assurance of your readiness to con- 
tribute 3 'our powerful influence towards 
protecting the interests of a community 
whose capital employs so considerable a 
portion of the shipping of British India, 
and whose extensive commercial dealings 
have been always considered as higlily con. 
ducivc to the prosjjerity of the lion. Com- 
pany, even althuugli they had not come 
recommended as they are ‘ to your most 
favorable consideration and offices * by 
tlie Hun. the Governor in Council of 
Bombay. 

“ 2. Your good offices are solicited to 
obtain relief from various heavy grievances 
to wlkich our commercial intercourse w'ith 
this empire has become gradually liable, 
to such a degree as now, if not removed, 
to threaten its annihilation ; and as a re- 
presentation of these grievances to tlie go- 
vernment can he made by you only, with 
that weight which tlio subject demands, 
and duly explained in the Chinese lan- 
guage, in w'liich the government does not 
permit us to address them, we shall abstain 
for the present from making any official 
application to thp ruling authorities of the 
province, in the hope that this will be 
more effectually done by you. 

“ 3. Your more accurate information will 
no doubt discover that some of the state- 
ments and assertions in the address of our 
Bombay friends are not perhaps entirely 
borne out by facts, and that others may Iks 
difficult of proof. But while we are able 
to bear testimony to the reality of the 
grievances complained of, we trust it will 
not be considered as any disparagement to 
have failed in tracing them to their right 
causes, situated in this country as fo- 
reigners generally are, ignorant of its lan- 
guage, and restricted to the intercourse of 
a few individuals, who conceive it for tbeir 
interest to keep us in ignorance of every 
tiling tiiai it would benefit us to know. 

<* 4. The primary cause of complaint is 
the diminilliou in the number of the Co- 
hong, a body appointed for the express 
purpose of carrying on the trade of the 
port. It formerly consisted of ten or 
twelve members ; and strange as it may 
appear, with the increasing magnitude of 
the trade, it has dwindled away, through 
Iwnkruptcy and other causes, to about half. 
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.lliat number, ^hile few of these have ca- 
pital or capacity Ibr conducting the ea- 
tenjdve operations which they are appointed 
to transact. This medium of intercourse 
has been still further curtailed by the pri. 
vilege which the more wealthy of the Co. 
hong have assumed, of withdrawing almost 
wholly from the India import trade, and 
confining themselves chiefly to providing 
export cargoes of tea and other articles in 
exchange for dollars, as a more secure 
mode of conducting tlieir business; and 
here it may be asked, of what use is the 
creation of a Cohong for the express pur- 
pose of carrying on foreign trade, and with 
what justice can our dealings be restricted 
to its members, if any of them arc at li- 
berty virtually to withdraw from an exten- 
sive branch of the commerce of the port ? 

** 5. We may at this moment assert that 
there are scarcely more than two Hong 
merchants with whom a consignee of ati 
Indian cargo can treat ; some decline en- 
gagements of this nature, others are on the 
verge, or in the actual state, of insol- 
vency; and those who do engage in the 
trade, arc so crippled in their operations 
by want of capital, that the natural spirit 
of commercial enterprise, so essential to 
the prosperity of any trade, is completely 
destroyed. This evil presses with peculiar 
severity on the article of cotton, the great 
staple of Bombay, the annual importa- 
tions of which necessarily come into this 
market principally at one season of the 
year; and a sale must either be forced, 
when it is not required for consumption, 
or it must be warehoused with a Hong 
merchant, who is considered by the rest as 
entitled to a preference in the sale, and 
competition is thereby effectually done 
away with. 

'* 6. We conceive it therefore to be im- 
periously required, either that the efficiency 
of, the CoboUg be restored by an adequate 
accession of members possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications, or (as this appears to 
be an object of extremely diflicult attain- 
ment) that we may be permitted the option 
of carrying on our dealings without a 
Hong merchant’s intervention, with liberty 
to bold for tltis purpose warehouses of our 
awn. 

* 7. Again : our Bombay friends allude 

to the Hong Yune or Consoo fund, in the 
creation and management and application 
df which so much mystery exists. This 
fund, originally designed, we believe, as 
an accumulative stock from the contribu- 
tions of the merclianta (collected from a 
trifling duty on their imports and exports) 
to discharge the debts of their insolvent 
brethren, and which would always have 
maintained the Cohong . in high commer- 
cial credit, has lieen, we understand, ap- 
plied to satisfy iWe frequent and enormous 
demands of the State, or gratify the ex- 
actions and cupidity of the Mandarins. 


tJUfiC, 

We sliall not inqiifre into the correctness 
of the assertions {which may be. in some 
degree questionable) that the contributions 
for tills fund amount to a million of dol- 
lars per annum, and that su^cssive ad- 
ditional charges have been laid on at every 
succeeding failure of a Hong merchant, 
which have never been taken off. We 
may however observe, that we. have the 
authority of a document presented to the 
House of Lords by tlie Hon. the Chair- 
man of the Court of Directors in the year 
1821, in confirmation of the latter asser- 
tion, to at least this extent, that, * When 
once a charge is admitted on the Consoo 
fund, the imposition on the foreign trade 
for meeting such charge continues, tliougli 
the debts for w'hich the charge was ori- 
ginally made may be entirely liquidated.* 
(See Lords' Report on East- India Trade, 
made May 1821, page 157). It is suffi- 
cient for us to state, that the impositions 
have been accumulating from time to time 
till they have arrived at so heavy a charge 
upon many articles, as to absorb all the 
reasonable profit of the importer. Of this, 
cotton affords a striking example; for 
while the imperial duty has always been 
moderate, and we believe stationary at one 
mace and five candcarins per pcciil, (in- 
creased probably a trifle by the expense of 
converting it into Sysee) the amount 
charged by the bong merchants is ten 
times greater, or one tael and five mace 
per pecul, having been increased three 
macc within the last two or three years ; 
and we are informed by good authority 
that forty years ago the charge was only 
about six macc and five candarins. The 
increase of bankrupt cases does not justify 
such an augmentation, more especially 
when we consider the mode in which the 
debts of an insolvent are usually discharged 
by annual instalments of the principal sum 
without interest, frequently protracted for 
so man> years as to be equivalent merely 
to the interest of the principal sum for 
that period. 

** 8. We therefore intreat that you will 
institute a rigid enquiry into the present 
state and dircKrtion, as well as the gradual 
increase, of the Consoo charges, and if they 
be not applied to the purposes of commer- 
cial protection and support, tliat you will 
exert your influence to have them reduced, 
and an efficient control established to 
secure their due appropriation. 

** 9. We shall conclude by requesting 
your attention to a variety of charges that 
press very heavily on vessels frequenting 
the Port of Canton. That under the head 
of Cumshaw or Present (in addition to 
the rateable measurement duty of the ship) 
and amounting to 1950 taels on all vessels 
alike, large or small, falls with undue 
weight upon those of the latter class, de- 
terring them in many cases from "coming 
to Whampoa ; and whether it be sanctionisd 
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• by the' laws of the empire, or 'merely 
tolerated by the forbearance of foreigners, 
seeibs doubtful. ‘ The sum' of 500 to 600 
dollars required by the hong merchants 
for the securing of a %hip, even though 
loaded with rice and consequently, exempt 
A‘om measurement duty ; tlie exaction of 
300, and for small vessels even 6*00 or 700 
dollars^ as mere fees on the appointment 
of house and ship compradors^ although 
the first may never be employed, and the 
heavy mulcts inflicted upon the hong mer- 
chants (as they allege) for the commission 
of any trifling irregularity, which it is out 
of the power of the commander, the con- 
signee or' the merchant to prevent, and 
which ultimately falls upon the ship, or 
indirectly upon the proprietor of the cargo ; 
the diflicuity often of getting linguists to 
do the business of small vessels, on the 
plea of their being unproductive; these 
are so many instances of oppression operat- 
ing with more or less force to the detri. 
ment of a trade formerly carried on with 
so much national advantage and personal 
benefit. So'me of them we conclude are 
of no recent date ; but although they may 
have been quietly tolerated in more pros-, 
porous times, such has been the universally 
depressed state of commerce for some 
years back, that they are now felt as a 
much more serious grievance, and it is at 
least worthy of enquiry whether they be 
sanctioned by the laws of the empire, 
which we believe many of them are not. 

** 10. The very suspicious circum* 
stances connected with the impending 
failure of Chung-qua’s Hong so imme- 
diately after the retirement of the principal 
managing partner, with large funds in his 
possession belonging to foreigners, appear 
to require the most serious investigation, 
being calculated to destroy all confidence 
in the Cohong, if sufibred to take the 
coui*se to which they appear to be tending. 
We conceive that if vigorously demanded, 
redress cannot fail to be granted by prompt 
restitution of the funds which have been 
abstracted. 

** We forbear entering into any further 
details which the subject of our present 
communication might admit of, sensible 
that your superior judgment will easily 
discern the scope of our remarks, and 
bestow upon each the relative attention to 
which they may seem entitled. 

** We beg to oflfer our apologies for the 
unavoidable length at which we have been 
led to trespass on your valuable time. 

** We have the honour to be, Gendemeu. 

« Your most obedient Servants. 

(Signed) Thomas Deot and Co., R, 
Turner, llfogniac and Co., Rawson and 
Co., llbery Fearon and Co., Saboodeen 
Giittay.** 

Concurring in the sentiments above 
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expressed we beg leave r^ijpe^ftiily. to re- 
quest your earnest attfn^on^^ them.** 
(Signed) Dorabjee KfiNribuajee, Agent 
for the ship Lord Cas^eagh; Sorafajee 
Cowasjee; Cursetjee Dhunjeebhoy; 
Dhunjechhoy Byramjee, Agent for the 
Ship Golconda f Dorabjee, Tamuyee, 
Agent for the Bannerman, 

Reply. 

** To Messrs. Magniac and Co., and the 
British and Parsee Merchants, whose 
names appear as Signatures in the ad- 
dress to the President and Select Com- 
mittee, under date the 26th ult. 

** Gentlemen, We have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your commu- 
nication under date the 26th ult. 

2. The difficulties and embarrass- 
ments attending the conduct of commer- 
cial afikirs at Canton, now brought to our 
notice in your letter, have for some time 
past been the subject of our anxious coni 
sideration ; they have been represented by 
us to tlie Chinese authorities in . the light 
in which you have now described them, 
namely, as threatening the existence of 
this valuable and extensive trade, and de- 
manding an entire remodelling of the pre- 
sent system of mercantile dealings with 
this country, by which alone such a rege- 
neration can be produced as will restore 
the commerce to its former flourishing 
condition. 

** 3, III stating our sentiments and 
wishes to govcniment upon these impor-« 
tant topics, it has been and will continue 
to be our endeavour to obtain such jcon- 
cressions as will operate to the general ad- 
vantage of the mercantile community of 
Canton, llie interests of the merchants 
of British India will be regarded with 
especial care and attention, and will form. 
In union with the welfare of the Hon. 
Basulndia Company’s Trade, the princi- 
pal subject of our representations. It 
must at the same time be obvious to all 
attentive observers, that every branch of 
coiUmerce, not British alone, but that of 
all foreign nations, will derive advantage 
from the concession of privileges calcu- 
lated to place European intercourse with 
China upon a more liberal and extended 
footing. 

** 4. It appears to us unnecessary to 
enter, at present, into an examination of 
the various subjects submitted by you to 
our consideration, in detail; the object 
which we have in view, is not so much the 
removal of petty grievances, and'particuler 
vexations of the government, as the esta- 
blishment of commercial intercourse upon 
a more extended besis. We hope that by 
such measures, the removal of minor evils 
will follow as a natural consequence, 
without the necessity of fheilr becoming 
individually points of discussion. 

“ 5. At the same time, those leading 
(M) 
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cauM of ^scontent noticed in your letter 
as r^uiring relief, have been represented 
by us to tile government in the strongest 
terms. We allude to the re-establishment 
of Chung.qua*s Hong, the extension of 
the trade more generally to Chinese mer- 
chants, and tlie remission of the charge 
upon ships entering the River, denomi- 
nated Present-money. 

.*‘■6. We have received from the Chi. 
nesc merchants an account of the Consoo 
charges on cotton, a copy of which we en- 
close for your perusal: they profess to 
court the strictest inquiry into its correct- 
ness; as it is probable that you possess 
better means than ourselves of obtaining a 
true statement of the customary charges 
upon the import trade, we shall be glad to 
receive any information which you can 
give us upon this subject. 

‘*7. As the change which it will bo 
our endeavour to effect in the trade to 
China involves a fundamental reformation 


List of RoBulatlont oh selling C^ton. 

Grass price given by the shop- 
men— say Taels 11 5 0 0 0 

Deduct customary charge for 

brokerage 1 

Shopmen^ tad really only 9. 

7. 4. Discount on each tael 

O. 2. (S., or on 11. 4 2 0 6 4 

Deduction for short weight of 
money a 1. 8. p. tael on T. 

11. 1. 0. 3. 6. 19 9 0 

Mac4.... 6 9 6 3 
Duties and charges on each 
peciil of cotton : — 

Duty, including charge for 
short weight of money, ex- 
penses of the Revenue 
Board, and premium on 

sycee 28 1 0 

Consoo charge (Hang Yung*) 2 4 0 U 


Charge for chop boats unioad- 
ing cotton at Whampoa. .. . 6 0 0 

£x}>cnses of boat ami ])rovi- 
sions for purser who weighs 
the cotton at Whampoa . . 12 0 

To supply the dedciency of 
slippery (smooth) dollars 

and mixed money 1 0 0 

Rent of wardiouses for storing 
cotton t 35 0 

1 2 3 4 3 


of tlio old system, the action of such an 
alteration of circumstances must be con- 
templated in its various branches and de^ 
partments. We have selected wliat appear 
to us to follow as the most important con. 
sequences of such innovations, and have 
combined them with the immediate points 
of requisition, in the form of eight propo- 
sitions to government, which will be for- 
warded in a few days, for the Viceroy’s 
consideration : we enclose copy of Uiesc 
proposals, to enable you to judge more 
correctly of our views. That your in- 
terests have obtain^ their due share of our 
attention in the new prospectus of trade 
w'e trust will sufficiently appear from a 
perusal of this document. 

<< 8. With reference to the second para- 
grapli of your letter, we have to state our 
opinion that a fair exposition of grievances 
drawn up by the British merchants of Can. 
ton, accompanied by a request for the 
concession of such privileges to foreign 
traders as would remove those causes of 
■ complaint, must . operate favourably in the 
reception of our representations, and we 
are led to bo^ that it is the intention of 
the heafJs of otiier foreign factories esta- 
blished in China to present memorials to 
the government upon the existing disabi- 
lities of the trade. We think that such a 
- general exposition of the sentiments of 
foreign merchants cannot fail to produce 
conviction upon the minds of the Canton 
authorities, that some material alteration 
must be made in the present system. 

** 9. With assurances of our cordial co- 
operation and support to your interests in 
the discussion now pending with this go- 
vernmenti we have the honour td be, jgen- 
tleraen, your most obedient servants, 

** W. FT. C. Plowden, WiHiam Baynes, 
Charles Millctt, J. Bannerman. 

“ Macao, 3d Oct., 1829.” 


Taels 10 2 6 5 7 

Foreign price 10 

Proit to Hong merchant 2 6 5 7 

Supposing the ftireign 
price of cotton to be 

per iiccul, taels 10 

and that it is sold to 
the shopmen at 11 5 

DifTereece .. 15 

After deducting the duties 
and charges there remains 

a proftt of 0 2 6 5 7 

Amount of deductions as above 1 2 3 4 3 

DifTei'ence between price to 
importer and Hong mer- 
chant, Taels .. 1 5 0 0 0 

Whenever sales of cotton are made, they 
are at a credit of three months, or 100 
days; if payment be required in one 
month, or forty days, a discount of three 
mace per pecul is charged by tlie cotton 
dealers. 

It does not necessarily follow that the 
full value of a ship’s cargo of cotton can 
be made up completely according to the 
amount ; it constantly happens that there 
are owing several hundred or several thou- 
sand taels. 

Whenever a ship is secured, the duties 
on miscellaneous articles of import, provi- 
sions, household utensils, &c., are paid by 
the security merchant, perhaps several hun- 
dred taels, or at least upwards of 1 00. The 
export duties on the chow-chow chop and 
on miscellaneous goods belonging to the 
sailors are paid by the security merchant, 
if numerous, to the amount of 200 or 300 
teals, or at least upwards of 100 taels. 

Of all imported goods, cotton U the 
' mott important article ; the several hong 
’merchants who receive cotton from the 

* Said to have been the same amount for the 
last flfty or sixty yean. 

t For two or three months at one macS per bale. 
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foreign ships, according to tlio market 
price, are desirous of selling at the market 
price, but the cotton dealers do not possess 
the ability. In consequence of the diffi- 
culty in selling their goods and the markets 
daily declining, they are really unable to 
receive all the hong merchants* cotton, so 
that the latter have constantly cotton re- 
maining unsold. In consequence of fall- 
ing prices and great losses of capital, many 
hong merchants have failed and been 
ruined. Kvery body knows tliis ; every 
body has heard of it. 

Signed by the seven hong merchants 


with their respective marks. 

Taoii-kwaiig, Uth year, 8th moon, 29th 
day (2t>th Sept., 1829.) . 

On each Pearl of Cotton. M.C.C. 

Real duty 1 •'> 

Add for snort weight 1 5 

Accountant's fee a Ic ti dec. per Im. 6c 2 

2 5 


Amount of duty . . . • 2 0 2 
To make up deficiency of weight at the 

HopiK)'B treasury 3 

Do. cto. do; Revenue Hoard do. 0 

Expenses of transit to Peking 1 

Linguist's fee 1 4 

Tsung Seun 2 6 


Amount in sycee .... 2 5 .5 
Ten per cent, premium on sycee 2 6 


Total Mace .... 2 6 I 


[Then follow an extract from a letter 
from the select coinmittee to the Viceroy 
of Canton, dated 3d Oct., 1829, inserted 
in vol. i, N. S., p. 220 ; and Governor 
Ijc’s reply, stating that he had referred the 
letter to the Treasurer and Judge for ex. 
amination.] 

From the British Merchants. 

Canton, 24ti] Oct., 1829. 

W. H. C. Plowden, £sq.. President, 
&c., and Select Committee. 

Gentlemen: We have been duly 
honoured with your letter of the 3d iiist. 
acknowledging our communication of the 
26th ult., and beg to return our thanks for 
your cordial support of the interests of 
British commerce in this empire, and for 
your obliging attention in favouring us 
with a copy of your proposals to the go- 
vernment for remodelling the system of 
foreign intercourse, which is now so loudly 
complained of. 

Having, in accordance with the opi- 
nion express^ in your eighth paragraph, 
presented a petition to the^ Viceroy, soli- 
citing relief from the existing grievances, 
we enclose herewith a copy for your in- 
formation. 

From the unsatisfactory nature of his 
Excellency's reply, which you will ere 
now have seen in the original Chinese, we 
are confirmed in the belief that effectual 
redress can be looked for only from a con- 
ti nuance of your good offices in the cause. 
From these, every appearance induces us 
to anUcipate the best results. One desira- 


ble consequence of the becoming firmness 
which you have manifested is already evi- 
dent in the altered tone of moderation per- 
vading the replies of government to the 
representations that have been made. 

Separate memorials, evincing the ge- 
neral feeling on the occasion, have been 
presented to the grvernment by the repre- 
sentatives of all the civilised nations trad- 
ing to Canton, excepting the Americans, 
which cannot fail to have due weight in 
demonstrating the indispensible necessity 
of a change. 

“ We shall endeavour, as favourable 
opportunities occur, to procure and lay 
before you a statement of the customary 
charges on the most important articles of 
import. But in the present state of public 
excitement, while the motive of inquiry 
must be obvious to every Chinese, it is not 
likely that we can make any addition to 
the knowledge already possessed on the 
subject. We find, on the contrary, a very 
general disposition to qualify and vary in- 
formation formerly obtained, and wliicb, 
as tlic object in view was less apparent, we 
are more disposed to rely on. We have 
the lionnur to be, gentlemen, your most 
obedient servants.** 

(Signatures same as to former letter.) 

Governor Le, in reply to the commit, 
tee’s suggestions of Oct. 3d, dated Nov. 
10, received Nov. 12, 1829. 

Lc, Member of the Military Board, 
Governor of Canton, &c., to all the hong 
merchants for their full information. 

** It appears on record that the English 
Chief, Plowden, and others, presented se- 
veral suggestions concerning commerce, 
which I commanded the Treasurer and 
Judge of Canton to deliberate about, and 
state clearly to me the result, that I might 
examine, and decide. Those officers hav- 
ing met, deliberated, and reported^ they 
say, 

1. Substantial merchants not being 
allowed to retire is a regulation reported 
to ilie Emperor by a former Governor, 
Pak, and received the Imperial sanction. 
At present, if that which the said Chief 
requests were granted, tliatilk>iig merchants 
might retire, then, as there arc at present 
but seven houses, if the substantial mer- 
chants were allovt ed to make pretexts, and 
retire from business, then there would, re- 
main only a few embarrassed houses, which 
would occasion failure of the revenue, and 
foreign debts could not be paid; which 
would involve ill trouble persons from re- 
mote parts. Hiat which is requested it is 
decidedly "difficult to grant. If, indeed, 
hereafter, a great many new merchants be 
made, and they are all substantial and- in- 
telligent, and should any of the old. mer- 
chants be really incapable of transacting 
business, then they may petition the Go- 
vernor and Hoppo,and beg to retire, wait- 
ing for an answer, which they must obey. 
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** S. An to whal is said* that substtmtial 
men will not become bong mevchants, be- 
cause they become subjected to insult and 
extortion, by the Bpppo's secreteryj clerks, 
&c., and are requiv^ to pay a fee, we 
find tliat concerning an invitation to be- 
come new merchants, tbe Governor has 
already Issued an intensely urgent edict, 
commanding the several hong merchants 
themselves to invite, persuade, and induce 
some to fill tbe situation. Moreover, he 
ccRnmanded them to avail themselves of 
the time of his^ being acting Hoppo, and 
he wopld dispense with all fees, and not 
allow any of his servants to extort a can- 
dareen, or a cash. This is what all the 
hong merchants know. And hereafter, 
when the new Hoppo receives the seals, 
be will, no doubt, strictly enjoin his ser. 
vants and clerks that they are not allowed 
tp extort money. 

** 3. Another topic adverted to in the 
representation sent in is, that Chun-qua's 
bong should not be allowed to fail. We 
find that Lew-ching-shoo of Tung-shang 
hong has already been written for by an 
official communication sent by the Gover- 
nor to the Foo-yuen of Ghanwuy province 
to bring him up, and forward him to Can- 
ton. It is right to wait till the day when 
Lew-ching-shoo arrives, and then contrive 
and manage. 

** 4. Again ; it is suggested that the 
new made hong merchants should not pay 
the debts of other hongs that fail. We 
find that an imperial order has been re- 
ceived sanctioning the making of merchants 
with the security of one or two existing 
merchants. Hereafter, should a failure 
occur, only those who became sureties, 
will be required to pay for the othem. 
Tbe merchants who did not become sure- 
ties, will not have to regard, or be anxious 
about it ; but the fixed law is that foreign 
merchants sliall deal only with bong mer- 
chants, and they are by no means allowed 
to lend money to hong merchants. In all 
barter transactions, let the foreign roer> 
chant, at the close of the year, : when buy- 
ing and selling afiairs are completed, him- 
self report clearly to tbe Hoppo, whether 
or not tbe hong merchants owe him mo- 
ney, and let ev^ hong merchant report to 
the Hoppo distinctly whether or not he is 
in debt— ^giving a bond to that effect, to 
be examined and produced as evidence: 
they must not, as heretofore, when ships 
quit tbe ppri, vaguely assert that they are 
not indebted, and so slur over the business. 
After this consultation, in obedience to 
orders, shall . have been reported, if any 
bong fail, let it be ascertained whether the 
for^n claim hod been reported to govern- 
ment, and if. so, then according to 
let the debt be paid : and if an appeal be 
mi^e to government against the, creditor, 
let it be msregarded. As to tbe foreign 
mpixihant, wlmin disobedience of the laws, 


secretly lends money to' bong merchants, 
let no prosecution for recovery be allawcd, 
and no' doubt that will eradicate- tlie evil of 
foreign merchants giving unlimited credit 
to hong merchants. 

** 5. Again; it is said that tlic hong, 
merchants must pay off entirely what they 
owe: if not, they must be required, on 
that day, to state publicly, that all men 
may know how much they owe, &c. As 
to debts owing by hong merchants to fo- 
reigners, whether they shall he prosecuted 
for or not, must be decided by the pre- 
ceding regulations ; at present, what debts 
are owing by hong merchants to foreign 
merchants no government office has the 
means of knowing. It will be right to 
order the foreign merchants and the hong 
merchants to make up their accounts, and 
report tlie same to tbe Hoppo's office to be 
there examined. If the hong merchants 
defer long in paying, then may the foreign 
merchant be allowed to prosecute for pay- 
ment. If hereafter other debts be incurr^, 
let a distinction be made and the affair 
managed according to the new regula- 
tions. 

** 6. Again ; it is said that for the hong 
debts, a small per centage will be sufff- 
cient, &c. For the bongs which have 
already failed, owing money to foreigners, 
heretofore, appHcatioii is made to all the 
merchants, who annually from the Consoo 
Charges, pay according to the amount. If 
new hong merdhants be made, it will be 
right that they also should pay— since for 
the hongs that have already failed, indebt- 
ed to foreigners, a certain number of years 
has been fixed In which to pay the whole 
amount; if again a small deduction be 
made it will necessarily protract tbe time, 
and prevent the practicability of paying off 
in the number of years originally fixed, 
which will be still more inexpedient for the 
foreign merchant,— it is right to continue 
tbe old rule. 

7. Again ; it is said the imperial du- 
ties should be levied daily, and paid within 
five days, &c. We find that tbe woollens, 
camlets, and other goods imported, arc 
landed by the foreign merchant, and stored 
up in the foreign factories. If sometimes 
the price falls a few days, how can lie sell 
his goods ? Beside, the melting and form- 
ing- pure silver to pay the duties re- 
quires a few days : if the period of pay- 
ing the duties He too sho^ it will be 
attended with a great many inconve. 
nience& Hereafter, ■ it will be right to 
require the duties to be paid within twenty 
days from the day of examining the goods. 
Goods' sent to Canton often arrive without 
the owner arriving at the same time. When 
tbe goods arrive first, let the captain of the 
said ship and the appropriate foreign mer- 
chant be responsible for the. duties. As 
to foreign merchants, who store up their 
gooda in the- fisreign factories, after they 
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have done io^ if Uia goods l>e sold to a 
hong merchant, the duties shall be paid by 
hong merchant, according to the time 
limited. If they jare not wt sold to a hong 
merchant, and the period for paying the 
duties has arrived, the foreign merchant 
will be ri^uired to pay over the duties to 
the security merchant, at the limited time. 

. ** 8. Again ; it is said that the foreign 
merchant should be allowed to rent ware- 
houses, Ac. We find that import cargo, 
whether the hong merchant has fixed the 
price or not, *is all delivered and stored up 
in the security merchant’s warehouse. 
Woollens and camlets being very valuable 
commodities, before the price is fixed with 
the hong merchant, they are stored up in 
the foreign factories. Now the chief de- 
sires himself to rent warehouses, to store 
goods in. Since, however, it does not ac- 
cord with former regulations, and It is 
apprehended, connexions would be formed 
with traitorous Chinese and disturbances 
created, where it would be difficult for the 
hong merchant to search and examine, 
that which is requested, decidedly cannot 
be done. His paying the duties himself is 
also a subject, concerning which it is use- 
less to deliberate. But goods stored in a 
hong merchant's warehouse, if before the 
price be fixed, the foreign merchant say 
clearly the money must be paid before the 
goods be removed, and the hong merchant 
clandestinely sells them, and does not pay 
tlie money for tliem, then the case will not 
be diiferent from robbing and selling them, 
and the foreign merchant will be allowed 
to give information to government and 
prosecute for the recovery of the money 
according to law. Still let the hong mer- 
chant be ordered, that when he has com- 
pleted the purchase of the cargo of any 
foreign ship, he shall report the same to 
the Hoppo's office to be preserved on re- 
cord, 

** 9, Again ; it is said that neither se- 
curity merchants nor compradors need be 
used, Ac. We find that heretofore the 
law has been, that foreign ships entering 
the port, they must throw themselves on a 
bong merchant, to become security for 
them. The security merchant requests 
government to measure them, tliat they 
may unload, and all the duties and affairs 
of the said ship, coming in and going out 
of the port and requesting a port clearance, 
must be managed by the security mer- 
chant. The security merchant must also 
examine whether the .ship has on board or 
not prohibited cargo. .Unless security 
merchants be employed, there is no person 
to make responsible, which, on .many ac- 
counts, is very inexpedient. Also the ap- 
pointment of compradors for foreign mer- 
chants, and giving them a license to act 
through the Tung«che of Macao, it is to 
purchase provisions for the foreigners. If 
compradors be not appointed, then fo- 
reigners dealing with the natives will. 


perhaps, fall into disputes about the in- 
crease or . diminution of the price; and dia-: 
turbance be occcasioned. The request, now 
made that security merchants and licensed 
compradors be dispensed with, it is inex- 
pedient to grant. As to what is said that 
when compradors request a license^ a great 
deal of money is required, it is right to 
order an investigation into the subject. 
What is proper to be done away with, let 
it be forthwith done away with, and what* 
is proper to be diminished be forthwith 
diminished, and no extortion be again per- 
mitted. Further, order the hong mer- 
chants occasionally to stick up against the 
consoo^house a list of the market price of 
provisions, for the information of all fo. 
reign merchants. Then if compradors 
make an exorbitant demand for the price 
of things, the foreign merchant may him- 
self refuse to give it. 

10. Again ; it is said that foreign ships 
entering the port, the fees and charges of 
all the government offices must be dimi- 
nished, and for the remainder that it is 
proper to levy, they should be according to 
the size of the ship. Wc find that when 
foreign ships entering the port, the mea- 
surement fee - being divided into three 
classes, is a fixed regulation of long stand- 
ing, how then can we deliberate on dimi- 
nishing it? The enter port fee is the same 
on all ships, whether large or small. There 
is here unavoidably a want of discrimina- 
tion, but this is a regulation which has 
existed ever since the reign of Yung-ching, 
and has been acted on for more than a 
hundred years, and mutual tranquillity 
has been preserved thus long. The money, 
as it is levied on the ships, is forwarded to 
the board of revenue at Pekin, and is by no 
means received by the government officers of 
Uie province of Canton. Now the said chief 
requests that a distinction should be made 
between large and small vessels in levying 
the fee : but this is taking a long-fixed 
regulation and abruptly expecting it to be 
altered, and this implies changeableness. 
Beside, this business must necessarily be 
reported to the emperor, and his pleasure 
requested to deliver the question to the 
board for their consideration. Whether it 
may be granted or denied, cannot pre- 
viously be known. Moreover, suppose the 
board does agree to diminish the charg 9 ; 
and receive his Mi^esty's sanction to do 
so, still the foreign ships of. other nations 
have this year all paid according to the oid 
regulation, and made every possible dis- 
patch in taking down cargo and quitting 
the port ; the English alone, one nation's 
merchant ships, have delayed ; if at last 
they obtain a 'diminution*, it will be ina- 
naging in two ways, and will not be view- 
ing all with equal benevolence. It will be 
right that this year foreign ^ipe of all na- 
tions in one manner, pay the duties ac- 
cording to usage. ABerwavds, whether 
the present fee shall be diminished, ac- 
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eording to the use of tlie vessel, after an 
imperial order has been requested, the 
board deliberated and reported j if his Ma- 
jesty graciously sanction it, it will be 
right to commence on the day in the 10th 
year of Taou.Kwang, on which the board’s 
answer is received, and-in obedience thereto 
levy a smaller sum. 

** 11. As to what is said, that the mea- 
surement charge should be paid by the 
ship’s captain to a government officer at 
the time of measurement, and a receipt lie 
given to the captain, &c. We find that 
the measurement of foreign ships, and 
other charges, have been heretofbrc ma- 
naged by the hong merchants, and fo- 
reigners were not originally required to 
hold any intercourse with government nffi. 
cers. It is right to continue the old rule. 

** 12. Thus the affair comes before me 
the governor, and examining the result of 
the deliberations on all the scvtnral topics, 
they all appear equitable and suitable. 

Besides publishing by proclamation this 
decision, I order the hong merchants, in 
obedience hereto, to take the several de- 
cisions resolved on, and enjoin them on 
the English nation’s chief Plowilen, and 
the others, and also on the foreigners of 
every nation, that they may yield obe- 
dience thereto. Oppose not ! These are 
my commands ! 

Taov-Kwano, 9th year, 10th moon, 
14th day. 

M1SCXI.LAMKOUS. 

His excellency Le, the magistrate, has 
issued a proclamation concerning English 
eduntry ships, the purport of which is, 
that any entering the port of Canton must 
pledge herself to take an export cargo 
before she is allowed to sell her import 
goods, or, as the custom is here, get any 
native merchant to become surety for her. 
What we have said on another occasion, 
about the system of responsibility, one for 
another, among the civilians and people, 
is tenaciously adhered to in foreign com- 
merce. Any foreign vessel entering the 
port must have a native hong merchant to 
be security to government for the conduct 
of the isaid ship’s officers and crew. No 
ship can ** open her batches,” as they say, 
till she be secured — i, e. till some native 
becomes surety for her. And unless a 
country ship on entering the port engage 
to take Arom a hong merchant an export 
cargo on which duties may be levied, she 
shall not be secured, nor, of course, 
allowed to trade in the Port of Canton, 
but shall, by the power of government, be 
expelled. 

Another order issued by His Excellency 
lie, is that no native shall go to the foreign 
factor^ excepting hong merdiants. And 
iinppiists, because It is supposed Chinese 
trauor^ disafibeted to the Tartar dynasty 
hold tntercoune with foreigners and 


thwart, by revealing secrets, tlie purposes 
of government. The police and hong 
merchants and linguists are required, as 
they must answer for it, to keep a sharp 
look out on foreigners, and give informa- 
tion of any traitorous intercourse. Tlie 
document docs not make any exception- 
even in favour of tailors and shoemakers 
who visit the abodes of foreigners.*^ 
Canton lieg, Sep. 18. 

' Notwithstanding the existing state of 
matters between the select committee and 
the Chinese, which so deeply interests the 
tea merchants, they are unwilling to lower 
their prices, and will not supply the 
American merchants below the rates of the 
season established by the hong merchants. 
The tea merchants conclude that tea must 
be had, and seem confident in their expec- 
tations of trade with the Company being 
soon resumed.— Dec. 12. 

Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Suitreme Courts 6 October. — Thompson. 
V. IVillel. This was an action brought by 
a passenger on board the brig Faith , from 
England to Sydney, against the muster of 
that vessel on the voyage, to recover 
damages for trespass and false imprison- 
ment. The damages were laid at i^lOOC). 
The following are the facts of the case, as 
stated by the plaintifTs counsel and wit- 
nesses;— The plaintiff came out to the 
colony many years ago as a free settler, 
and received from Governor Macquarie 
the largest grant of land which it was cus- 
tomary to bestow on emigrants, namely2500 
acres. On this be resided for a consi- 
derable time till he abandoned his rural 
pursuits, and leaving his farm under the 
management of another person, commenced 
a merchant. He returned to the colony, 
after making two visits to England, in tlie 
vessel of which the defendant was master, 
and which contained only three or four 
passengers. He paid the sum of ^70 for 
bis passage. The plaintiff on several occa- 
sions felt obliged to complain of the bad 
fare, and thereby engendered a bad feeling 
towards him on the part of the defendant, 
who very shortly after the commencement 
of the voyage gave out amongst the crew 
and passengers that the plaintiff was a run- 
away convict. In July, a dispute took 
place between Thom^ison and the Captain, 
On the former complaining of the heat, 
when the latter struck the former, put him 
In irons, and once threatened to shoot him. 
He subsequently confined hitn in the tran- 
some-locker, ** a miserable dog-hole in the 
Stem-sheet, about five feet long,' three feet 
high, and two feet wide at the bottom, 
without a ray of light, except through the 
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chinks of the boards, which also admitted 
the water when that part of the vessel 
dipped, full of centipedes, cock*roaclies, 
and other vermin, with which the sliip 
abounded ; handcuffed, and in leg irons 
and confined to a roll of several fathoms of 
chain attached to a ring driven for the pur- 
pose into a beam, was this miserable man 
locked up during the remainder of the 
voyage, a period of five or six weeks, his 
only food being miserable musty biscuit 
and the leavings of the sailors in the fore, 
castle. Once only in the twenty-four hours 
was he liberated for the purposes of nature, 
and that only for five minutes, when a 
bucket was introduced to his dungeon. 
The mattress on which he lay, and which 
was perfectly new at the commencement 
of the voyage, was completely rotted from 
tinder him from the sea-water and other 
causes.*' 

Among tile witnesses was Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, searcher of Customs. I boarded 
the Faith on her arrival here about the 
l.'ltli or 14th of August last, and got a list 
of the passengers ; amongst them was the 
name of Mr. Thompson ; I said I wished 
to sec him, and defendant replied that he 
was in irons in the after part of the vessel : 
I was then taken to the place where he 
was ; it was a very small locker, which 
was fastened up with a padlock ; when it 
was opened, 1 saw plaintiff* extended on 
his back in a very miserable plight ; he 
had not been shaved for a very long time, 
and altogether I never saw any one in so 
wretched a condition ; he had not room to 
sit upright; I should be very sorry to 
have a dog of mine confined in such a 
place as I found plaintiff*; defendant at 
first showed some unwillingness that I 
should sec plaintiff; his face was covered 
with beard and filth, and the stench of the 
place where he was confined was such that 
1 was glad to get away from it as soon as 
I could." 

Dr. Bland said, ** I was called upon to 
see plaintiff the latter end of August or 
beginning of September ; 1 found him 
physically and mentally low,. and I thought 
a little deranged ; I could not comprehend 
the case at first, until I heard of Uie pre- 
vious treatment he had received ; 1 was 
informed that he had been performing se- 
veral mad pranks, and I recommended that 
he should be watched." 

On the part of the defendant it was 
contended that the plaintiff's conduct on 
board the Faith was of the most provoking 
description, and that the defendant, was 
justified in keeping him in confinement to 
avoid his violence. 

The defendant's brother, Mr. Adam, a 
passenger, and Mrs. Clem.entson, the fe- 
male passenger, were then examined ; they 
said that the plaintiff* had made, several 
attacks upon- the defendant,, and had been 
forgiven by him upon his promise not to 


offend again. A suspicion, they said, was 
generally entertained tliat be was in col- 
lusion with the crew, and intended to take 
the ship. The suspicion was afterwards 
strengthened, when it was discovered that 
the crew had taken the irons off Mr. 
Adam said, that during the remainder of 
the voyage the defendant and himself 
always kept a loadc<l pistol and a sword 
by the bedside, and the doors of their bertlis 
locked. 

The Chitf Justice summed up the evi- 
dence. He observed, that it was after the 
plaintiff had been transferred to the place 
called the transomc-locker, that a series of 
facts opened upon the Court the most extra- 
ordinary that ever came under his honour's 
notice. A free man coming out to this 
colony, paying ^70 for his passage, to he 
locked up, loaded with chains, and treated 
altogether in the manner which had been 
detailed in evidence. It is a case, said his 
honour, which calls upon the defendant to 
account in the strongest manner for his 
acts, and to show that no less degree of 
confinement would have insured the safety 
of the ship. 

The assessors in a few minutes returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff* — damageii £500» 

On the 9th of October, the trial ttf 
Captain Wright, of the S9th Reg. came 
on for the alleged murder of Patrick 
Clinch, a convict, at Norfolk Island, on 
the 20th of October, 1 827. Clinch, some 
days previous to the aff’air, had absconded 
from the settlement, and while at large, 
had made some desperate attempts on the 
lives of several people, and while Captain 
Wright was walking out. Clinch made an 
attempt upon his life. A few days after; 
while sitting in the government-house, a 
noise was heard, and the guard was called 
out, and Captain Wright, with a party* 
went to ascertain the cause, when it was 
found to be occasioned by an attempt 
made by Clinch on the hospital. In pur- 
suing him he was severely wounded, and 
eventually shot dead. Tlie case for the 
prosecution, which was conducted by Mr. 
Wentworth, was scarcely closed, when the 
jury without hesitation, returned a verdict 
of not guilty. 

MIseXLLAKEOUS. 

Sivan Jiirer.— “ The highly wrought ex- 
pectations which the people in EngUnid 
have formed of Western Australia, have, I 
regret to say, caused disappointment in 
some quarters as to the quality of the soil 
here. -Still the settleinent has i^yanced 
at a most rapid rate. Of the interior of 
the country our knowledge is most imper- 
fect, and the mountains still remain to be 
explored and crossed. The banks of the 
rivers up to these mpuntjMns offbrd ^ 
richest soil and most liixitriant vegetaiiosi, 
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and about 500^000 acras ara already ap- 
' portioned. Another river of considerable 
size, bi^ been discovered .twenty- five miles 
to the Muthward of Cockbum Sound, and 
a party is now on its way to explore it.^ 
J^tter^ dated^ Nov. 22. 

By a letter recently received from the 
New Settlement, at Swan- River, it ap- 
pears that Mr. Sbenton, a native of Win- 
chester, is busily employed there, to a 
Ipcat extent, in erecting houses, on a plan 
‘for which he has obtained a patent, of 
wooden blocks, fastened without nails: 
and that from the powerful saw.mills 
which he has erected, he is enabled to 
work the wood to such advantage, as to 
‘undertake the erection of houses at less 
than half the usual charges in Siigland. 

' He has also fifty or sixty men employed 
as brick-makers and earthenware manu- 
facturers of every description. 

Coal in Van Diemen's — A per son 

who has been formerly employed in the 
colleries in Staffordshire arrived in town 
in the course of this week, with some spe- 
cimens of fine coal dug of a ravine situate 
on the Wallaby creek, three or four miles 
from Jerusalem, twelve from Oatlands, 
and seventeen or eighteen from Richmond. 
Several competent judges have examined 
‘ this coal, and admit that it is of a very 
superior quality. It burns very clear and 
is valuable for all domestic purposes. 
The mine itself is very large, and a cart 
may proceed to it on an easy road about a 
mile in lengtli, reckoning from the main 
,road between Oatlands and Jerusalem. 
The Wallaby creek is dry during the 
! greater part of the year, and at other 
times empties itself into the coal river. 

, Persons who have resided ten or twelve 
years in the neighlmurhood had not no<* 
Uced this mine, although -some of them 
. bad made diligent search for coal mines up 
. the river, having often picked up pieces of 
' coal down the river. In their researches 
. they followed the course of the river up- 
wards, but it never struck them to examine 
■ the creek, and thus this particular mine 
had escap^ notice. Constable Hopkins, 
of the Oatlands Field Police, who was 
lately stationed at Drummond’s hut at 
Jerusalem, in taking one of his dally 
rounds with another person of the name of 
Nowlan, accidentally Ikne.upon the Wal- 
laby. creek immediately opposite the coal 
:inine, and on examination found the coal 
of a superior description. Hopkins lost 
no time in communicating the nature of 
his discovery to the proper authorities, and 
we understand that the Staffbidshire man, 
^abj^e alliidf^. to, has brought with him 
liriowna ^ of coal from this mine 

for the iiipnlfwon of Jiis Excellency the 
‘ Li^imhC^oy^rnorv It is sltuat^*in 
' Hi^gtob^ CMwidB. Its breadth 

' 400 feet, its 

(jcptfi 'ilnbm td'-tbe floor of the 


bed, or seam, man/ feet. 
Courier^ Aug, 20. ' 


'Mauritius. 

Recent Mauritius papers contain the 
report of a public mectitig of the principal 
inhabitai\^s, held at Port Louis, , on the 
30th of November, for the purpos# of con- 
sidering the propriety of bringing an ac- 
tion against xhe proprietors of the London 
Anti- Slavery Rei>orterf for a series** of 
alleged libels against the sl%ve-owner8 of 
that island ; and also to consult on the 
best means of opposing the measures re- 
commended by the commissioners of par- 
liamentary inquiry, those measures being 
looked upon by the slaVe-owners of the 
Mauritius not only as tending to produce 
great prejudice and inconvenience among 
themselves, but moreover as dangerous in 
their execution. A public subscription 
was determined upon to defray the ex- 
penses which art to be incurred by the 
prosecution of the Anti Slavery Rejyorter^ 
and a petition to Sir George Murray was 
agreed to, exposing the objections of the 
Mauritius colonists to the measures re- 
commended by the parliamentary commis- 
sioners. The governor had issued a pro- 
clamation for a new' registry of slaves to be 
made at the beginning of the present year, 
the two years specified by the order in 
council since tbe last census having ex- 
pired. 


eavt of <E$ooIr fS^otie. 

By an account of exports from the 
colony, in tlie South African Observer^ of 
Feb. 14th, it appears that the colonial pro- 
duce exported to Great Britain in the last 
three quarters of 1829, amounted in value 
to ^16,166, to other places j^l.5,883. 

The Cape Gazette of the 5th of February 
has published an ordinance Of the Go- 
vernor in Council, authorizing the Phi- 
lanthropic Society to purchase slaves for 
the purpose of manumission, and to ap- 
prentice the same for a term not exceeding 
the period at which they shall attain the 
age of eighteen years. The heat had been 
latterly excessive at the Cape. In s^eral 
shady situations the thermometer is said to 
have been at 97^. A great quantity of 
grain and other produce was daily making 
its appearance at Cape Town, and gene- 
rally Stained high prices. From the Ist.' 
of January to the 8th of Febraary of the 
present year, about 16,000 muids of wheat 
had been brought thbre. liie general 
average price for January was Rds. 137 
5 4. In the Savlh African^ Directory for 
1830, a list is given of the civil pen^ohers . 
at the Cape, witli the amount if pension 
allowed to each. The whole together fefua 
an annual expenditure of Jf5i992. 
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REGISTEB. 


GOyERUMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SALARIES OF ABSENT STAFF OFFICERS. 

Fort William^ Nitv.^O, 1829. — It having 
come under the notice of ‘Government, 
that the Regulation of the 15th Sept. 1821, 
relative to the allowance of officers on 
leave of absence, whether regimental or in 
staff employment, do not provide for every 
contingency which may occur, where offi- 
cers^n staff* arc associated in departments, 
the Governor- General in Council has been 
pleased to lay down the following Rule in 
continuation of tlic former Regulation 

That, when an officer at the head of a 
department, or an officer holding the ap- 
pointment of deputy in a department, 
shall proceed on leave of absence, the in- 
dividual nominated by government to 
officiate in the superior grade, shall, if in 
the same department, be entitled to draw 
onc.half of his own salary, and the for- 
, feited moiety of tfie salary of the absentee ; 
and when, under such circumstances, it 
may be deemed necessary by government 
to bring an extra officer into the depart- 
ment, the officer thus temporarily em. 
ployed shall be allowed the undrawm half 
salary of the deputy or the assistant as the 
case may be. 

In those cases where it may be consi- 
dered necessary to employ any extra offi- 
cers in^the department, the undrawn half 
salary becomes a saving to the state. 

MEW FATTERM CHACO. 

Uead^ Quarters, Calcutta, Dec • 8, 1829.«— 
The Commander-in-chief, is pleased to 
direct, that the new pattern Chaco shall be 
adopt^ by the Kuropean officers of In- 
fantry ; its introduction, however, will 
take place gradually, and as the caps now 
ill wear require to be replaced. 

SECOND MUSSBERSE BATTALION. 

Fwt WjUiam, Dec. 6, 1829.— The Go- 
vernor-general in council lias been pleased 
to resolve on disbanding the Second Nus- 
seerra battalion, which measure is to have 
effect from the 1st February 1830. 

All men of the .corps, who may not 
. haye been six years in the service, are to 
. be discharged from the date specified, and 
in addition to all arrears which may be 
'due, a dpnation of six months pay will be 
allowed to each individual thus disposed of. 

Tile native commissioned, non-^commis- 
siofied officers, bugler^ and privates, whose 
period of service exceeds six years, and 
,wlib are natives of the Nepaul territory, 
JourJSm S. VoL. 2. No.S. 


are to be transferred in equal portions to 
the First Nussceree and the Sirmoor bat- 
talion, allowing a preference of coi^ to 
officers and men, as far as their inclina- 
tions can be consulted, unless' they should 
prefer taking service in any of the regi- 
ments of the line, — should any of the 
parties prefer taking their discharge to 
being transferred, they will be allowed the 
donation of six months pay, in addition to 
their arrears. 

The men of all ranks who may be in 
excess to the complement of the corps to 
which they shall be transferred, are to be 
returned supernumerary, until they become 
effective by casualties, or may be otherwise 
disposed of. 

KUMAOON BATTALION. 

‘Fort William, Dec. 6, 1829. — The go- 
vernment deem it expedient to revise the 
establishment of the Kumaoon Battalion, 
and to determine that, until further order, 
it shall consist of eight companies, the 
strength of each company being one soo- 
bador, one jemadar, five havildars, five 
naicks, one bugler, and eighty sepoys. 

SUPPLY OP STORES. 

Head- Quartet'S, Calcutta, Dee. 11, 1829. 
—In consequence of the abolition of the 
Dinapore magazine and the Kurnaul de- 
pot, the corps and detachments which have 
heretofore been dependent on the former, 
will be supplied from Cbunar, with ex- 
ception to the Ramghur battalion, which 
will indent on the arsenal of Fort William, 
and those which drew their stores from 
Kurnaul will henceforth be dependent on 
the Delhi magazine. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

Fort William, Dec. 19, 1829.— The post 
allowance heretofore granted, of twent^'- 
five rupees per incnsetn, to the officers in 
command at Kallinger, Adjygurh, Calpee 
or Humeerpore, and Dwarka, is to be 
abolished from the first proximo, the duty 
for which this aljgwance was sanctioned 
being provided form the grant of twenty- 
. five, rupees per mensem to all officerB in 
command of detachments of two or more 
companies of the line, to which no adju- 
tant is attached. 

The allowance of sixty rupees per men- 
sem, drawn by the station staff at Al- 
morab, under the authority , of G«' 0. ejC 
the 25th Sept. 1819, is to bijl^^i^^scoiitiou^ 
from the first proximo. 

The allowance of t^rty rupees Oftn- 

sem for a writer, twenty 
.candles and stotiofialry, authorial to. bo 

(N) 
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drawn bj tlie officer cominandlng the ar^ 
tillery detachment at Allahabadt in govern- 
nent G. O. of the 26th Aug. 1814, ia to 
c^ase from the date of the publication of 
the present order at that station. 

' The allowance of one hundred rupees 
her mensem, at present passed to the sur- 
geon in niedicai charge of the staff at 
Berhampore, is to be reduced to thirty 
rupees, from the first proximo, the latter 
being the rate of compensation for the duty 
referred to at all other Brigade stations 
under this presidency. 

XSTABLISHMENTS WITH LOCAL HORSE. 

Ffyrt H’Uliam, JDec, 19^ 1829.— The Go- 
vernor- General in Council is pleased to 
direct that the forge establishment attached 
to regiments of local horse be paid up and 
discharged on the publication of the present 
order at stations respectively, and that the 
allowance for iron and charcoal shall be 
discontinued. The four hurkarus allowed 
in such corps are. also to be discliarged, 
and the complement of band bheestees will* 
from the same date, be reduced to eight 
Vith each Corps. 

HORSE ARTILLERT DEPOT AND RIDING 
SCHOOL AT DUM DCM. 

‘ J!orf irUliamy I)ec,l9t 1829.— The Go- 
vernor. General in Council has been pleased 
to resolve, that the horse artillery clefMit 
and riding<i4chool at Dum Dum shall be 
4boHsbed from the 1st Feb. 1830, from 
which date all commissioned, non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates attached to the 
institution, will return to their regimental 
^uty, and the native establishments con- 
nect^ with it will be paid up and dis- 
charged. The horses are to be made over 
io the commissariat, and all public stores, 
after being reported upon by a committee 
of survey, .to be return^ into magazines. 

ASSISTANT ADJUTANTS GENERAL OF 
DIVISION. 

• Fort Wmamy Dec,^6y 1829.— The Go- 
.verhor* General in Council is pleased, at 
the recommendation of his £xc. the Com- 
•mander-in -chief, to confer the designation 
of Assistant Adjutant General of Division 
on the undermentioned four deputy assis- 
tant adjutants general, but without any 
Jnersaae to tl*eir present allowances 

• oepc. Dt IX Andsnon, deputy svistant adju- 
tant gsnsrsl of Sirhind divIsicMi of army. 

Cspt. P. Cn^Ie. deputy anlatant adjutant gene- 
ndOT MSeftitAvMon of army. 

Capt. J. H. Macklnlay^deMty awiatant adju- 
tant geneial of Cawnporefivialon of aimy. 

. CM W. Jamas, doputf sHlatant adjutant ge- 
-aenfef ftaii^jdivlalon of wmy. 

msBiGNATioN OP zoaD coMaSaMsaa* 

9BiMrQtciifi0Pt, CWietifla, Jan. 1, f6S0. 

^ QciiiitBander.iii;^iiaf, on resign. 

of in army, whose diaci^ 


Ca/£uiia. WirNl!^ 

pline baa been, for tlie lust four years, a 
primary object of h|a solicitude; whose 
exertions and galliitry he has witnessed ; 
whose interests, consequently, can never be 
foreign to him ; gladly^ avails himself of 
Ihis last opportunity of recording his testi- 
mony to its frequently acknowledged merit, 
and to the claim it haa established, by its 
conduct and its services, to the gratitude 
of its country. 

2. Alive, as he must ever be, to every 
incident or change by which its prospects 
ftnay he affected, it is a source of the.higbest 
batisfactiou to him, that he resigns his cork 
maud into the hands of an officer, whose 
public life and character afford the surest 
pledge of the spirit in which the honourable 
trust will be received, and of the manner 
In which its responsible duties will be dis- 
charged, 

3. Contrasting, as of late he has had 
opportunities of doing, the accuracy, the 
precision, and, above all, the facility with 
which the prescribed field movements are 
at present executed, with the occasional 
unsteadiness of the men, and the more fre- 
quent want of self-confidence and self- 
possession which he could not but notice, 
bn the part of ccmtimanding officers of corps 
and brigades, at the more early period of 
his command, Lord Combermere congra- 
tulates the army on this obvious and essen- 
tial improvement; and if, on recollecting 
the pleasure he had in endeavouring to 
promote it, they should ascribe somewhat 
of it to his atteution and encouragement, 
it will gratify hikn to associate the discb|irge 
of so important a part of his duly with tlie 
necessary result of their xealous and per- 
severing exertions. 

4. Where all have so faithfully and so 
zealously discliarged the duties of their 
respective situations, it would be invidious 
to particularize individuals; but Lord 
Combermere cannot pass by the name of 
tiie chief of the staff, to whose unremitting 
attention to the arduous duties of bis most 
important and responsible office, and the 
ability and impartiality with which he has 
carried on those functions, the Commander- 
in-chief and the service in general ate so 
much indebted, without placing upon re- 
cord his acknowledgement of the merito- 
rious services of Colonel Fagan. 

5. Tlie Commander-in-chief now takes 
leave of the army, whose subordination, 
general conduct, and achievements^ he will 
have so much pride in recollecting, with 
the expression of his warmest wishes for 
their welfare and prosperity, and with the 
assurance tlist he can never ceaps to take 
the most lively interest in their happiness 
and success. 

MEW COmiAKDER-lK-ClIlEP, ; 

Fori WUliam^ Jan. 1, 1890*— ^GdHtenil 
the Right l}on. Oemm Ram'sajTK' Rlirl of 
Dalhbutie, Knight Grand OSm ot tbe 
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niosi honourable Military Order of Uie 
Balb, having been afipQioted by tba Uon. 
Ibe Court of Directors in their general 
letter in the public department, dated the 
8d April, 1829, tot be Cominaiider*iii*cliief 
of all the Company’s forces in India, and 
also to be a member of the Supreme 
Council at Fort William, the Company's 
order and the commission appointing 
General the £arl of Dalhousie are now 
read. 

The oatlis of office being administered 
to General the Earl of Dalhousie, he takes 
bis seat as a member of the Supreme 
Council of Fort William. Ordered, that 
a salute of aeventeen guns from the ram^ 
parts of Fort William, and three vollies of 
small arm* by the troops in garriaoti, be 
fired on the occasion. Ordered, that the 
appointment of General the Earl of DaU 
housie be cominunicated to the army in 
general orders, and that the commission 
constituting him Commander-in-chief be 
read, with the usual ceremonies to the 
troops in garrison, and at the different 
stations of the army. 

Ordered, that all returns of the army be 
made in the usual manner to General the 
Earl of Dalhousie, as Commander-in- 
chief. 

• Head-guarters, Calcutta, Jan, 1, 1830. — 
General the Higlit Hon. the Earl of Dal- 
housfe, on assuming the command which 
has been intrusted to him, desires to assure 
the army in India Uiat be is impressed 
with a high sense of its merit, and that he 
fully appreciates the grounds on which its 
reputation rests. 

To maintain, if possible to improve, its 
discipline, and to cherish and keep alive 
every honourable feeling by which it is 
distinguished, will be the object of his 
constant ambition. 

In his anxious endeavours to discharge 
the trust committed to him, he relies on 
the exertions of all who are called on to 
act under his command, particularly on the 
acalous co-operation of the general officers 
in charge of divisions or brigades of the 
army, and of officers commanding regi- 
ments. 

His Excellency is pleased to direct that 
all reports and correspondence relative to 
his Majesty's or the Hon. Company's 
forces sliali be addressed, as heretofore, to 
the diflfbrent departments at head-quarters. 

All orders issued uhder the authority of 
his Excelleru^’s predecessor. General the 
^igbt 'Hon. Lord Comberjmera, are to 
remaiii in ibroe, together with su^ instruc- 
tions as may bare been Issued by his Lord- 
for the guidance of the' beads of 
departments. 

.. Tlin . Cominander-in-cbief will, receive 
thfthiwidi nf drpnrtmr ntn, or» during their 
una^dable * absence, their deputies or 
dtilataiitih on public business, firofiii eleven 


to two o'clock oa any of Uie days of the 
week, with the exception of Council -days 
and Sundays. He will receive all other 
officers and persons who may wish to see 
him on business, on Ibursday, after eleven 
o'clock. 

In cases of emergency, the Commander- 
in-chief is to be seen at any time^ without 
exception, day or night. 

FJis Excellency is pleased to make the 
following appointments 

Colonel the Hon. John Ramsay, 11. M. haif-pay. 
to be military secretary. 

Capt. Alexander M*T^achlan, Royal Artillery; 
Lieut. Lord Ramsay, ll.M. 26thregt. ; and Capt. 
John Byrne, II.M. 31st regt.— to be aides-de-camp. 

Assist. Surg. D. Murray, m.d.. ll.M. 16th Laa- 
cen, to be surgeon. 

All honours and compliments which 
have heretofore be.en paid to the Right 
Hon. Lord Viscount Comhermere are Cp 
bo continued to his Excellency. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. MCGRATH. 

. Jfead’ Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 15, 1829. 
— ACan European General Court-Martial, 
assembled at Cawnpore, on the 5th of last 
Oct., on which Col. M. Childers, C. B., 
of H. M. 11th Light Dragoons, is Presi- 
dent, Lieut. F. V. M*Grath, of tlie*68d 
regiment N. I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge 

For conduct disgraceful to his character 
as an officer aud a gentleman, in engaging 
in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Ens. Richardson, of the 62d N. 1., at the 
house of the said Etis. Richardson, be- 
tween the hours of 1 1 o'clock, r. m. of 
the 27th, and 3 o’clock, a. m. of the 28th 
July, 1829, tlic same having been wit- 
nessed by several sepoys of the regiment. 
Such conduct being in disobedience of the 
articles of war, subversive of military dis- 
cipline, and highly prejudicial to the repu- 
tation and well being of the corps. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision. 

/7ndtng.— The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces, the prisoner to be 
guilty of tlie fact alleged against him, Viz. 
'** engaging in' a personal conflict or strug- 
gle with Ena. Richardson but tlie court 
does not find the prisoner guilty of ** con- 
duct disgraceful to his diaracter as an 
officer and a gentlemon," though . the 
court dees hereby pronounce his conduct 
to be reprehensible. 

Acntcncc.— The court does, tberefor^ 
•entence the prisoner, Lieut. Frederick 
Vaughan M'Gratb, of the 62d Regt K. 
I., to, be .reprimanded in such manner, 
and at such time and place, as His Rxc. 
the Conamanderdn-Chief may be pleased 
to direct. 

Not confiroied, « 
:CdsiB«ju«a^ 

Geiu Qbnunandgr4ii«i^€f» 
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Remarks by die Right Hon the Com- 
mander-in-chief 

Hie Commander-in-chief has reason to 
be much dissatisfied with the proceedings 
upon this trial. — It appears that Lieut. 
McGrath freely admitted engaging in a 
personal conflict or struggle with Ens. 
Richardson,'* but proposed to divest this 
iket of the criminal character ascribed to 
it in the charge, by proving that he had 
acted solely in self-defence, and exerted 
himself no more than was necessary for 
liis own protection,— ‘With a view to the 
establishment of this justification, Lieut. 
McGrath desired at the close of the prose- 
cution to prove, in the first place, that 
Ens. Richaidson (the adverse party in the 
struggle, and the principal witness against 
him) had confessed to having been die 
first aggressor."— The court refused to 
receive such proof in any form, thereby, 
in His Lordship's opinion, depriving the 
prisoner of evidence which he was legally 
entitled to produce, and exposing to ques- 
tion the validity of their final judgment. 

In a case of this nature, where the de- 
fence presents neither evidence, nor new 
matter of any kind, the Commander-in- 
chief does not approve of a reply being 
offered by the Judge- Advocate. At the 
of Lieut. McGrath's exculpatory 
address, the Judge- Advocate was per- 
mitted to make an extemporaneous reply. 
Sentence was then passed, and on a subse- 
quent day, this officer, (the Judge. Advo- 
cate,) introduced into the proceedings a 
written statement, drawn up from memory 
out of court, and said to contain the sub- 
stance of the reply he had previously deli- 
vered. It is surprising that so objection- 
able and irregular a proceeding should 
have the recorded sanction of the court. 

lYith reference to the singular order by 
the Resident, for the release from arrest 
of Ens. Richardson, whilst under examin- 
ation as a witness, and for replacing that 
ofiSeer in arrest upon his quitting the 
court. His Lordship observes, that such a 
prooe^tng was an unnecessary and un- 
warrantable exercise of authority. 

The court acted correctly in proceeding 
" de novo " upon the unavoidable addition 
of new members in the course of the 
trial, but his Lordship further remarks, 
that their original proceedings appear to 
have been vitiated from the commencew 
ment, owing to the swearing in of the 
court upon their first assembly, by tlie oath 
prescvil^ to be taken upon the trial of 
officers and soldiers in Hia Majesty's ser- 
vice^ an error which was reclifi:^ upon the 
admission of the new members. 

Lieut. M'Ghfath ia to be released from 
avres^and qrill return to his duty, with a 
recommendation, to be particularly carefqj 
In avoiding for the Iblura any collision 
aimUar to tbat which gave rise to the pre- 
Sint judlck^ investigation.. 


BNSION RICHARDSOK, 

In continuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, re-assembled at 
Cawnpore, on the 12th of last October, 
Ens. R. E. T. Richardson, of the 62d 
regiment N. I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge 

‘ For conduct disgraceful to his character 
as an officer and a gentleman, in engaging 
in a personal conflict or struggle with 
Lieut. M*Grath, of the 62d regiment N. I., 
between the hours of 1 1 o'clock, p. m. of 
the 27th and 3 o'clock, a.m. of the 28th of 
July 1829, at his, the said Ens. Richard- 
son's house, which conflict or struggle was 
witnessed by several sepoys of tlie' regi. 
ment ; such conduct being in disobedience 
of the articles of war, subversive of mili- 
tary discipline, and highly prejudicial to 
the reputation and well-being of the corps. 
Upon which charge the court came to the 
following decision : — 

Finding . — The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner guilty of 
all and every part of the charge preferred 
against him. 

The court does, therefore, 
sentence the prisoner, Ens. R. £. T. 
Richardson, of the 62d N. I., to be dis- 
missed the service of the Hon. Company. 

Approved, but sentence remitted. 
CoMBERMKRB, G^. Commander-ln-cliief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mnndcr-in-chief 

In consideration of the youth of Ens. 
Richardson, the fair character borne by 
him previously to this transaction, and the 
application of the court in his favor, the 
Commander-in-chief is graciously pleased 
to remit the sentence ; hut, in restoring to 
this officer the commission justly forfeited 
by bis misconduct. His Lordship confi- 
dently expects that the solemn promise, in 
the defence, of future good conduct, w'ill 
be faithfully fulfilled. 

It appears that Lieut. M*Grath was 
released from arrest by order of the Presi- 
dent, whilst under examination as a wit- 
ness. 'llie opinion of the Cominander-in- 
chief upon such a proceeding has been 
expressed in the remarks upon the pre- 
ceding trial. 

Ens. Richardson is directed to be re- 
leased from arrest, and return to bi/s duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Tertito/^al DitpartmenU 

Dec. 15. Mr. W. H. Benson, deputy coHectm of 
southern division of Bundelkund. 

23. Mr. R. H. Tulloh, collecter of land revenue 
and of customB and. town duties at Benares. • 

Judicial Departmeni, 

Dee. 22. Mr. D. F. McLeod* esslttant, to joint 
magistrate atationed at Monghyr. 

29. Mr. N. B. Edmonstone, oniataat to magla- 
trate and to collector of land revenue at flhnwr 
pore. 

General Deparimmt. 

Dee. 29. Mr* A. F. DonelW, assistant to magis- 
trate and to collector of landf revenue at 
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. Mr. It. Montgomery, asalstnnt to JoiMt inagii> 
trate and to deputy collector at Azlmgnur. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort Willtam, Dec. 11, 1829.— Lieuta. Gilmore 
and Ommanney, of engineers, app. to conduct a 
topographical survey of tract of country lying 
immediately between towns of Burdwan andf fietiar. 

Dec, 16< — Cadet of artillery Chas. Stewart ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom. to2il-lieut. 

Cadet of infantry J. S. Banks admitted on estab., 
and prom, to ensign. 

Dec. 19. — Cadet of infantry D. Ramsay ad- * 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lleuts. M. Hughes, 44th N.I.; G. A. Smith, 
nth do. ; J. S. Winfield, 47th do. ; and M. Temp- 
Ter, 7th do.— to be captains by brevet, from IGth 
Dec. 1829. 

Capt. Debud;*, of engineers, directed to relieve 
Major Smith from his firesent charge of garrison 
and executive engineer at Delhi. 

Capt. G. Watson, sub-assistant, permitted, at 
his own rcciuest, to resign hia situation in stud de- 
partment. 

liead-Qitnrterji, Dec, 12, l«2r)- — Lieut. J. A. 
WcMid to officiate as ndj. to 25th N.I., during ab- 
sence, on duty, of Lieut, and Adj. H. C. Wilson; 
dated 27th Nov. 

Ist- Lieut. W. J. Macvitic, of ar title y, to lie 
adi. and qu.mastcr to 3 European companies of ar- 
tillery, assembled for annual |>rac*ticc in camp near 
Benares. 

* Dec. 14. — Lieut. A. Watt to act as adj. to left 
wing of 27th N.L, during its separation from 
head-quarters of regiment: dated 17th Nov. 

Dec. Idi— Lieut. A. L. Willis to officiate as in- 
terp. and qu. master to22d N.L, during indisposi- 
tion of Lieut. J. Woods ; dated 27tli Nov. 

Dec. 18. — Ens. S. Nation, of e.ld, at his own re- 
quest, removed and posted to 24th N.I. 

Ens. A. N. M. MacGregor app. to do duty with 
11th N.I. at Barrackporc. 

Assist. Surg. J. Bruce app. to do duty with 40th 
N.I. at Mhow. 

Fort William, Dee. 24. — Cadet of infantry J. C. 
Aldcrson admitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Dec. 26. — Artillery Hegt. Ideui. and Brevet 
Capt. George Twemlow to be capt., v. T. Blair 
retu^, wim rank from 16th .Sept. 1H29, v. G. E. 
Gowanprom. — Supemum. Ist-Lieut. F.B. Bollcau 
brought on effective strength of regt. 

4Sth N.I. Sutiemum. Lieut. Geo. Short brought 
on efffcctive strength of regt., v. C. Durrowes dec., 
9th Dec. 1629. 

67th N.I. Ens. W. B Thomson to be licuL, from 
8th Dec. 1828, v. F. Macrae retired — Supemum. 
Henry C<ittonand Ens. F. 1*. Fulcher, brought on 
effective strength of regt. 

Assist. Surg. W. S. Charters, m.d., to be surg., 
V. J. Adams retired, with rank from 9th Doc. 1829 
V. Paterson dec. 

Major W. Battine, deputy principal commissary 
of ordnance, to officiate as principal comniissary 
of ordnance, from date of Lieut. Col. G. Swiney’s 
departure for Cape of Good Hope. 

Major Rr Powney, of artillery, to officiate as 
deputy principal commissary of ordnance, v. Bar- 
rine. 

Lieut.' W. O. Cooper, 7l8t N.I., to be a brigade 
major on estab., in sue. to capt. Stoddart app. de- 
puty assist, adj. general. 

Capt. Thos. Saunderson, 9th L.C., app. to com- 
mand of Invalids, &c. of H.C. service, proceeding 
to Europe on H.C. ship Minerva. 

Dee, 31.— Assist. Surg. Thos. Clemishaw app. to 
medical duties of civil station of Balasore, v. 
Mathews prom. 

Assist. Surg. W. W. Hewett, m.d., directed to 
resume medical charge of Govemor-General'a body 
tiuiKd firom 1st Jan. 

Wead^Quttrtere, Dec. 24.— Lieut. W. F. Camp- 
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bell to ofndate aa interp. and q'u. mast, to 64tli 
N.I.; dated 17th Dec. 

Dec. 26.— Assut. Surg. Andrew Walker f2d) app. 
to medical charge of right wing of 61st N.I. at shi^ 
jehanporc. 

Assist. Surg. J. Eccles, sr.o., removed from 
and app. to 4<nh N.I. 

Assist. Surg. W. B. Webster app. to 48th N.I. 

Ft>rt William, Jan. 5, 1830.— 18rA N.I. Super- 
num. Lieut. Wm. Edwards brought on effective 
strength of regt., v. H. Cuming dec., 28th Dec. 


Returned tn duty, from £u}*o0e.— Capt. John 
Angelo, 3d L.C. r 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Dec. 16. T.ieut. Col. Wm. Skene, 
22cl N.L, for health. — Capt. John Cowslade, 70th 
N.I., for health.-— Lieut. Beni. 1-Iallowell, 35Ux 
N.I., for health.— Ens. II. M. Barwell, 50th N.I., 
for health. — Col. Mossom Boyd, 5th N.I., on. pri- 
vate affairs. — Capt. John Thomson, of engineers^ 
on private aflairs — Brev. Capt. T. Des Voeux, 
44th N.I., on private affairs. — Lieut. Jas. Stevens^ 
6th N.L, on private affairs — 19. Capt. T. A. Mein, 
37th N.I., assist, com. gen., on private affairs.—. 
24. Capt. Thos. Warlow, of engineers, for health. 
— Capt. 'Phos. Sanderson, 9th L.C., for health. — 
C’apt. John Ludlow, 6th N.I., for health. — Capt. 
Thos. Williams, 70th N.I., for health. — Lieut. 
Geo. Casement, of engineers, for health. — J.ieut. 
J. U. Uigge, 3fl N.L, for licalth. — Surg. F. S. Mat* 
thews, lor health. — Capt. C. H. Bell, of artillcr)', 
on private affairs. — 2f>. Lieut. Col. Hugh Griffiths, 
inv. estab.. on private affairs. — 28. Capt. the Hon. 
Wm. Hamilton, 64th N.L, far health. — Lieut; 
Justin Shell, ;i5th N.L, for health.— Assist. Sunt 
A. C. Gordon, for health. — Assist. Surg. D, J. 
Thorbum, for health. — C?apt. W, W. Foord, 2l8t 
N.L, on private affairs. — Capt. W. H. Mars!)all, 
.3.5th N.I., onprivate affairs.— Surg. VV. A. Venour, 
on private aflfairs. — 31. Lieut. J. A. Crommelin, of 
engineers, on private affairs.— Lieut. R. W. Fraser, 
45th N.I., for nealth. — Jan. 5. Capt. Jas. FrankKn, 
1st L.C., for health. 

To New Holland. — Dec. 16. Lieut. N. Lewis , 
6.3d N.L, for 18 months, for health (also to V. D. 
Land.) 

r« Cape of Good Hope. — Dec. .31. Capt. E. Su- 
tlierland, 27th N.L, employed under resident at 
llydrabad, for twelve months, for health. 


SIIIPriNG. 

Arrivale in the River, 

Dec. 24. H.M.S. Satellite, Laws, from Mddraa. 
•—25, PhtrniT, Peirsc, frtim Penang. — ^26. Livhiff- 
stone, Pearce, from Liverpool and Bordeaux; 
Waterloo, .\ddison, from London, Port Jackson, 
and Batavia t and Herculean^ Buttersby, front 
Liverpool, — 29. Reliance, Hayes, from Khyook 
Phyoo. — Jan. 3. Mercury, Bell, from Penang. — 
5. Austen, Rickett, from Singapore, Malacca, and 
Penang.— 6. jMrd Amherst, Hces, from China.— 
7. Virginia, llullock, from Penang. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Dee. 20. Magellan, Reynaud, for Bourbon.— 23. 
Clyde, Munro, for London. — ^24. Nouvette Europe, 
Frion, and Calcutta, l.ubal, both for Bordeaux.— 
26. AHuna, Roys, for Penang; Ganges, Boult- 
hee, for London via Madras ; St. George, Swoin- 
son, for I.iven>ool; and Mary, Jackson, for Mau- 
ritius. — 27. Catherine, Feiin, for Madras and Lon- 
don ; Duke of Bedford, Bowen, for London ; and 
Penang Merchant, Mitchison, fdt Penang and 
Singapore^29. Sir Edward Paget, Campbell, for 
London, via Madras; and Rt^al' Saxon, Petrie, 
for London, via Cape.-^>d0. Research, Stirling, for 
Penang and Singapore.— 31. Red Rover, Clnton, 
for China; and Noney, Guesenec, tar Bordeaux. 
— Jan. 1. Grand Duquesne, Brlflbrd, for Haviade 
Grace.— 3. JSenobia, Cameron, for London, via 
Madras; Eamouth, Graham, for London; ^and 
William Money, Fulcher, for London/ via 
dras.— 5. Mary Ann, Steward, for London. 
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Sa<l8cf f^m Dtamvnd Harbfiur, 

Jan» 7* H.M.S. PaUas,. Fitsclarence^ Ibr Madras 
and Po^mou h. 


VM/tht to Lcmdon {Jan> to 31. Kb. for dead 
wdghtf and 4/. Kb. to &. Tot light weight. 


BIRTHS,, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Hee. 9. At Agra, the lady of Capt. Joseph Or« 
chard, 1st European regt., of a son. 

10. At Dinaporc, ihe lady of Major J. Thomson,- 
31st N.I., of a daughter. 

— At Soojenpore, Kishnaghur, the lady of J. 
M. De Verinne, 'Esq., of a son. 

17. At Calcutta, the wife of W. Yeoward, Esq., 
of Furreedpore, of a daughter. 

19. AtSaugor, the lady of Capt. Blair, dd Local 
Hmse, of a son. - 

— At Fort William, Mrs. Leach, of a daughter. 

20. At Calcutta, Mrs. Payne, jun., of a daugh- 
ter. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Lieut. J. D. Nash, 
83d N.I., of a son. 

« At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Gale, 
commanding the 31st N.I., of a daughter. 

82. At Berhampore, Mrs. Patrick Moran, of a 


83. At Calcutta, John Rycioft Best, Esq., of 
thq dvU service, aged 89. . 

84. At the Baptist Miasion-Hoiise, Calcutta, Mrs- 
Mary Penny, aged 42, late mistress of the ftmali 
schoolof the Benevolent Institution. 

At Calcutta, Capt. F. Guesenee, commander 
of the French ship L« Leure, aged 38. 

27. At Calcutta, Monsieur Jeon Charles Rabot. 
aged *5. 

8H. At Fort William, Lieut. Hugh CummJng, 
18th regt. N.I., aged 98. • 

31. At Calcu^j W. Shipper Greene, E«i., o£ 
the military auditor general's office, aged dg. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. R. W, Walker, examiner in 
the secret add ixilitical department, ag^ 86. 

Jan. 1. At Calcutta, Chas. Brown, abq., indigo 
planter. 

2. At Calcutta, Mis. George Da Costa, aged 48. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary D'Silva, aged 46. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. A. Gozman, iwed^ 

7. At Calcutta, Capt. Wm. Lumaoiiine, deputy 
commissary general, 38. 

— At CalcutU, Mr. i>avid Jones, branch pilot, 
aged 47. 


Jllabras* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAE 
ORDERS. 


97. At Calcutte, the wife of Mr. Simon Girling, 
H.C. pilot service, of a son. 

88. At Dinapoie, the lady of Capt. H.O'Donel, 
13th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs, F. Boesalt, of a daughter. 

89. At Calcutta. Mrs. T. Black, of a daughter. 

30. At Calcutta, Mrs. Wilkinson, widow of the 
late Mr. Assist. Surg. C. Wilkinson, 83d Madras 
N.I., of a son. 

31. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. B. Cornelius, of a son. 
Jan. 7* At Calcutta, Mrs. C. E. Le Blond, of a 

son. 


MARRIAGES. 

D§e. 7 . At Dinapoie, l.ieut. J. E. Chatham, llth 
N.I., and second son of Joseph Chatham, Ksq., of 
Gilnraltar, to Miss HoulUm, eldest daughter of the 
late Capt. Samuel Houlton, of the same corps. 

9. Ac Agra. Lieut. N. A. Parker. S^lth N.I., to 
>iiss Fraser, of Fairfield, North BriUin. 

14. At Cawnpoce, Mr. F. E. Greenway, to 
Xleorgiana Clementina, daughter of Capt. A. N. 
Acres, late of theoountry service. 

17. At Calcutta, Mr. John D'Cnis, clerk in the 
Bankshall office, to Elisabeth, relict of the late 
C'apt. John Nicholson. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. John Wood to Miss 
Johanna Helsdingea. 

31. At.Serampore, J. A. Savi, Esq., to Fanny, 
youngest dau^ffiter of the late Capt. ft. Campbell. 

Jan. 1. At Rerbampore, Mr. John McKenzie, 
Rpotheeaxy, H.M. 49th re^., to Miss Quinan. 

Lae/y. At Calcutta, James Pontet, Esq., of 
Mmungunge, to Miss Elisabeth Toussaint. 


DEATHS. 


Dee. 4. At Dinapore, Mary Anne, wife of M. 
O'Oommhue, Esq., M.D., assist, surg. 68th rej^ 
N.I., agin.48. 

1 1. At FutCchgur, John Clark, Esq. 

13. AC Calcutta, ' MaMer p. J. Turner, soar of 
Mr. W. Turner, aged .11 yean. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. James Nanis, aged 40. 

15. At Rgj-Ghaut, Benares, Chas. Fordyce Fer- 
IQusion, Esq., late commistioner of revenue and 


17. At Gaidsn Reach, Mim Barbary MoUoy, 
ag ed 16L 

18. At Calcutta, John Breraton Birch, Esq., 
one^^e^ostioesoftlie peace Ibr the city of Cal- 

— At Calcutta, Francis Dwyer, Esq., assist, 
.surg. H.C.s«rvtoe, ai^sa; 

^19. At CalcutU, Maria, wlffi of Capt. Andrew 
Glass, of the countrasarviee, aged 40. • 

rr At Odoitu, ^r. w. RobSiB. aged J8. 

— MCakutU, Mr, G^UoUand, aged 98. 


INTERlRETmS AND ADJUTANTS. 

J/tYirf- Quarter9i Choultry Plain, N^ov, 
25, 1829 . — Acieerting to the reiterated 
orders which have been issued relative to. 
the study of the Hindoostance language,* 
and to the results of the late exannnations 
of regimental sipif officers, it would seem 
unnecessary for the Commander-in-cKief 
to repeat his scittiincnts on this subject ; 
anxious how'ever to be spared the pain of 
adding to the list of those removals which 
have been already made necessary by the 
failure of varioiss officers, his Excellency 
has directed the publication to the army 
of the subjoined memorandum, exhibiting 
4he course of examination which intcr- 
pieters and adjutants are severally reejuired 
to undergo, and in conformity with which 
the orderefl examinations in January next 
are to be conducted. 

Tnterjrreters, 

I. Translating from Hindoostanee into 
English, not less than a page, token at 
random from any one of the following 
works : Bagh-o-Buhar, Gpolistaii, Gool i- 
Bukawiilee, Ukhlaq.i-Hindee. 

Translating from English into Hindoos- 
tanee, not less than a page : this exercise 
to be selected by the committee witliout re- 
ference to the idiom of the language into 
which it is to be translated. 

These translations to be made in writing, 
and without assistancek 

II. Reading - in Hindobslaim, and 
.translating kite EngU'sli eztemponilly any 
common native letter of ordinary length. 

Translating into Hindocittonee, gztem- 
porally, the preamble, crime and sentence^ 
together with remarks passed th e re e i fc 
the commstider-ln-chi^, of any ' native 
court-martial selected Arom Geitolsil Or** 
ders. . . 

HI, Conversing with 0 native, the officer 
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being required lo interpret bct«rben him 
and the committee* ' 

1. Translating frdm llindbostanee into 
English an ordinary native letter or report. 

Translating into HindoostaiiCe half a 
page uf the ordinary military regulations, 
such as Torrens* duties in garrison, duties 
of picquets, Sec. 

These translations to be made in writing, 
and without assistance. 

T I. Translating from the Hindoostanec 
exteniporally two or three of the dative 
articles of war, chosen at random. 

Translating into ilindoostaiiee, extem- 
poral ly, a regimental order. 

111. Conversing with a native, the offi- 
cer being required to interpret between 
him and the committee. 

It will be sufficient that the hand-writing 
is clear and legible, and in case of ndju* 
tants, that a general knowledge of idiom 
and grammar, as applicable to the Madras 
Ilindoostanee, be evinced. From inter- 
preters a greater degree of correctness will 
be expected in all particulars ; the Madras 
grammar, how'ever, being allowed in their 
translations. 

The committees are to be composed as 
cMrected in G. O. of 22d 3cpt. 1828.-7- 
Their reports are to be made separate for 
each officer, and are to specify the par- 
ticular exercises given. 

Officers, other than regimental staff, 
desirous of being examined, arc permitted 
to appear before these committees, who 
will report upon them as above directed, 
and the same opportunity is offered to 
those officers who have been removed from 
staff appointments in consequence of the 
former examinations. 

Officers commanding divisions and 
forces will direct -the assembly of com- 
mittees as soon after the 1st of Jan. 1830 
os convenient, and wjll transmit the whole 
of the reports on the completion of the ex- 
amination of the officers serving in their 
.Tespective divisions. They are at the same 
‘time to forward a return accounting for 
' the whole of the regimental staff, and such 
other officers as Imve passed examinations, 
according to the subjoined form. 

COURT-MARTIAL. 

XNSIGN WILKINSON. 

Jiead^Q^faHer8,,ChouUri^ Plain, Oci. 23 
1829'.-^ At a European General Court- 
Martial, held at Madras on the l2th Oct. 

Ensign John Young Wilkinson, of 
thesithregt. N.I., was arraigned on the 
following charge : 

dtafge.—l^or conduct to the prtjudice of 
igood OKder and military discipline, in liav. 
Tng^at Wallsgahbad,. on or about the 20th 
of Aug. 1829, violently and insubor- 
dialMy addroiaod to Lieut. T. A. J. J. 
X i O UgW OTt h , of the 9th regt. N»L| a letter. 
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with intent to provoke the said Lieut. 
I.^ngworth to fight a duel ; and in con- 
sequence of an official report made by 
him (Lieut. Longworth) as senior officer 
present at the regimental mess at Wal- 
lajahbacl, on the 18th of Aug. 1829. 

Additional CViargc.— -With having at St. 
Thomas*s Mount, on the 20th of Sept. 
1 829, broken his arrest. 

Upon which charges, the court came to 
the following decision : . 

Finding. — 'flie court having most ma- 
turely weighed and considered the whole of 
the evidence brought forward in support of 
the prosecution, as w'ell os what the prisoner 
has urged in his defence, and the evidence 
in support thereof, is of opinion^ 

That the prisoner is guilty of the charge. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the ad- 
ditional charge, but that he has already 
been punished for the offence by a severe 
reprimand in regimental orders, and there- 
fore docs not award any punishment for 
the same. 

&?n/cncc.— The court having found the 
prisoner Guilty, as above stated, doth sen. 
fence him, the said Ens. J. Y. Wilkinson, 
of the 9th N.I., to be suspended from rank, 
and pay for six calendar months. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. Walker, 
Licut.gen. and Com—in-chief. 

Remarks by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief : 

The Commander-in-chief would in this 
instance have been disposed to restrict the 
suspension to half the period of the sen- 
tence, had the prisoner in his defence 
shew'ii a proper consciousness of the wan- 
ton disrespect shewn to his superior offi- 
cers, and of the gentlemanly and proper 
conduct of I.iieut. Longworth on the oc- 
crasion that gave rise to it. The court, in 
declining to pass sentence on the charge 
upon which the prisoner had already re>- 
ceived a strong reprimand in regimental 
orders, has held out a lesson to the com- 
manding officer who gave it, which he 
has but too much merited, and the Com- 
mander.in-chief trusts that it will in fu- 
ture be felt by tlic'army at large as one of 
the first principles of justice that no man 
should twice punished for the same 
offence* It is lamentable that, it should 
be necessary to repeat this so often in 
Public Orders, but so it has been. If 
however common charity does not here- 
after impress it upon all, it must be up- 
held by stronger measures.— The suspeti. 
sion to take place from the receipt of this 
order. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jan. 12. H. Lacon, Esq., to be collector and 
magistrate of- Gaidam * 

G. Bannermsn. Esq., to be ludge- and crlmiiiBl 
Judge of Chlcaooieb ^ 

S. J. Pophaih, bvavlstont to ooSsetor 

and magltlfatt of Salem. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Dar. 4. The Rev. T. Lewis, m.a.» to be acting 
chaplain at Arcot. 

The Rev. H. Harper, m.a., to be acting garri- 
son chaplain at Fort St. George; 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Foi-r SU George, Nov, 6, 1820. — The services of 
the following offlMrs placed at the disposal of his 
Rxc. the Commander-in-chief for regimental duty: 
— Lieuts. G. H. Thomas and T. J. Taylor, both of 
7th L.r.; Capt. T. Walker, of 4th N.I.; Capt. 
W. P. Cunningham, Capt. G. Hutchinson, and 
Lieut. J. S. Du Vernet. all of 24th N.l. ; Lieut. 
A. Harrison and Ens. W. R. Anneslcy, botli of 
.'ffUh N.l. t Capt. T. IS. Jones, and Lieut. W. 
Gompertz, both of 44th N.l. ; Capt. C. Hewctson, 
of 4!jth N.l. 

Dee, 4. — Lieut. Col. Wm. . Hankins, 2d Europ. 
Regt.; Lieut. T. C. Stlnton, ditto: and Lieut. 
Rim. Watson, 31st N.l. — all, at their own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid establishment. 

X)ee, 11. — Lieut. Col. Wm. Hankins to command 
2d Nat* Vet. Bat. from 5th Dec. 

Mid. Thomas Hicks to command 3d Nat. Vet* 
Bat. from same date. 

JSub-Asslsts. Com. Gen. Lieuts. A. McCally and 
D. H. Eatou to be deputy assists, commissary ge- 
neral, .V. Capts. Watkins and Whistler removed 
on prom. 

Tonporary Sub-.\sslst8. Com. Gen. Lieuts. J. 
Babington, J. A. Russell, and H. T. Ogilvie, to be 
sub-assists, commissary general. 

Assist. Sura. S. Higglnson to be medical officer 
to sillali of Malabar, v. Chapman on leave to Eu- 
rope. 

Infimtry, Sen. Maj. John Mallandaine, from 
35th N.I., to be lieuLcol., v. Hankins invalid^; 
date 6th Dec. 1829. 

35rA N,l, Sen. Capt. James Tennant to be ma- 
jor, and Sen. Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. G. White to 
be capt., in sue. to Mallandaine prom. : dated ditto. 

Supernum. Lieut. P. Ollphant admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 35th N.l. 

3d L.Inf, Sen. Ens. G. P. C. Kmnedy to be 
lleut.,' in sue. to Shortt prom. : dated l/th May 
1829. — Sen. Lieut. J. M. George to be capt., v. 
Power dec. ; dated 2.5th Aug. 1829. 

16tA N,J, Sen. Lieut. Jas. Richardson to be capt., 
V. D^zelf retired; dated 27th April l})2i) — Su})er- 
num. Lieut. R. Affleck to be lieut. from same 
date, in sue. to Richardson prom. 

Supernum. Lieut. R. H. J. Budd admitted on 
eflEbctive strength of 3d L. Inf. 

32d N.l. Sen. Capt. Geo. Jones to be major, and 
Sen. Lieut. Jas. Woodward to be capt., v. Wil- 
lows Jnvslided ; dated 19th Dec. 1829. 

Supernum. Lieut. Gibson admitted on ef- 
fective streng!^ of 3^^. I. 

37tA N.T. Sen. Lieut. C. R. Bradstreet to be 
capt., V. Mathews dec. ; dated nth Dec. 1829. 

Supernum. Lieut. R. W. Lang admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 37th N.l. 

Cadets of artillery J. A. Gunthorpe, Wm. Pit- 
calm, Geo. Dancer, and John Babington admitted 
on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieuts. 

Cadet of infantry C. D. Babington admitted cm 
estabu, and prom, to ensign. 

Assist. Surg. J. J. JeflVeys permitted to enter on 
general duties of army. 

Capt. A. E. Spicer, 12th N.I., to be deputy 
aasbt. adj. general in northern division of army, v. 
Jones prom. 

IBihN.J. Lieut. S. A. Grant lobe qu. mast., 
interp,, and paym., v. Richardson prom. 

Capt. J. S. Impey, 8th N.I., transferred, at his 
own request^ to invalid estab. 

Supernum. Lieut. T. J. Ryves admitted on 
feetlve strength of 2d Europ. regt. 


Assist. Surg. A. G. Rowlands permitted to enter 
on general duties of army. 

2dth N.L Sen. Lieut. W. E. A. Elliott to be capt., 
V. Rickard dec.; dafe'aOth June 1829. 

Supernum. Lieut. F. L. Nicolay admitted on 
clTective strength of 29th N.l. 

43tf N.T. Sen. Ens. C. M. Macleane to be lieut., 
V. Colebrooke dec. ; date 7th May 1829. 

Dee, 15. — Capt. Gray, H.M. 35th regt., to com- 
mand escort or resident at Travancore. 

Lieut. M. Poole, 6th N.I., to be postmaster In 
Dooab, V. Wallace removed oh prom. 

‘ &\atN,I, Sen. Ens. £. Cssherto be lieut., in 
sue. to Langford prom. ; dated 2d May 1829. 

Dec. 18. — Supernum. Ens. W.' M'G. Carden ad- 
mitted on effective strength of 24th N.l. 

Lieut. Col. N. 11. Hatherley, 27th N.l., per- 
mitted to retire from Hon. Company's service. 

Maj. J. J. ' A. Willows. :^d N.L, transferred, 
at his own request, to invalid estab. 

Dev. 22.— 4rit L.C. Sen. Cornet B. S. Sullivan 
to be lieut., v. Taylor resigned; date 19th July 
1829. 

Head-Qitnrters, Dec. 14, 1829. — Lieut. Col. N. 
H. Hatherley removed from 27th to 2d Europ.regt. 

Lieut. Col. J. Mallandaine (late prom.) postM to 
27th N.L 

Capt. J. R. Ardagh to have temporary charaeof 
assist, adj. generars department, from 6th Dec., 
during absence of Capt. Jones.' 

Assist. W. G. Davidson app. to do duty with 

H. M.’s 13th Light Drags. 

Assist. Surg. A. O. Rowlands posted to 4th regt. 

Dec. 16. — Ens. R. B. Boddington removed from 
46th, to do duty with 2d N.L 

Returned to duty, from JBtii'opc.— Lieut. O. St. 
John, 31st N.l. 

fiAloughs. 

To Europe. — Decb 11. Capt. T. .T. Hammond, 
22d N.I.— 18. Capt. W. P. Cunnlneham, 24th 
N.L — Lieut. J. R. Sayers, 6th N.L, lor health. — 

I. ieut. J. S. Lang, 4Hth N.L, for health. — ^Assbt. 
Surg. John Barton, of sillah of Cuddapah, for 
health.— 22. Ens. J| Y. Wilkinson, 9th ^L, on 
private afiairs. — Capt. W. T. Drewry, of engi- 
neers.— Ens. B. Pogron, 22d N.l., for one year. • 

To Cape of Good Httpe. — Dec. 15. Capt. Thos. 
Hockley, of artillery, tor health.— 18. Lieut. Jas. 
Grant, .5th L C., for health. 

To Ruaaorah. — Dec. 18. Lieut. R. Taylor, 2d 
L.C., on private afikirg. 

To Sea.— Dec. 18. Lieut. W. Elsey, fort a^)- at 
Cannanore, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

ArrivaU. 

Dec. 20. Alfred, Hill, from London.— 22^ H.M.S. 
Challenger, Freemantle,;^^iirqm Trinoomallee.— 28. 
Victory, Farouharson, from Calcutta ; Palmira, 
Thompson, from Calcutta; and Lord Lyi^oek, 
Beadle, from Calcutta.— 30. NepRtne^ Cumber- 
ledge, ftoro Calcutta.— Jan. 2, ',Birutmotck, Pal- 
mer, from* Calcutta ; Thalia, Didenfftrpm Lon- 
don ; and Fairlie, Futter, ftom Calmtta;— 9. 
H.M. schooner CocAfn, Bta^^tiani, : from. Trinco- 
mallee. — 11. Sir Edward Campbell, from 

c;alcutta.— 14. H.M.S. PaUaa, Iltaclttence, from 
Diamond Harbour. — 16. Caledonia, Symers, from 
Vizagapatam.— 17. WUllam, Maher, fidm^Sini^ 
imre, Malacca, and Penang.— 18. H.M.S. Comet, 
Sandilands, from Manilla and Penang^ — 19. Low- 
Jee Fami^, Lewis, from China and Penang.— 20. 
Ganges, Boultbee, from Calcutta.— 94, Mary Ann, 
Homblow, from Calcutta. 

Departuree. 

Jan, 1. H.M.S. Challenger, Freemantle. for 
Calcutta.— 2. Lord Lyndock, Beadle, for Lcildan. 
—3. Palmira, Thomson, for London.— 6. ThdUh, 
Biden, for Calcutta.— 11. H.M. scliOoiibr CDeAln, 
Bingham, for Trincomallee*— 12. Neptune, Ci& 
beriedge, for London ; and Brunmivick, ramm, 
for London. — 16. 11.M.S. PaXkta,. Fttaclanmce, ibr 
Cape and England; and F«<rl<e> Fuller^ Ldn- 
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don.^-<81. Aifired, HUU for London} Sir Edward 
Campbell, for London t and .Frederiea, 
Denniion. for Ceylon and Bombay.— 25. CtUhariiie, 
Fenn, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIHTHS. 

Ocf. 27. At Kamptee, the lady of E. A. Lanaley, 
Esq.. M L.C.. of anon. 

Noa, 9. At camp Jaulnah, the lady of Lieut. J. 
Smith, Slat, or Trichuumoly L.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Trlchinopoiy, the lady of Capt. Tweedie, 
of anon. 

18. At Madras, the lady of Lieut, c:. W. Ne- 
pean, 7th N.I., and fort acQutant at Masulipatani, 
of a son. 

21. At Madras, the wife of Mr. Thomas Mur- 
ray, clerk in the accountant-general's ofllcc, of a 
son. 

22. At Narsingapooram, the wife of Mr. W. 
Beck, of a daughter. 

27. At Belgauin, the lady of Capt. Walter, .'ioth 
N.I., of a daughter. 

Dan. 7. At Pursewaukum, the wife of the Rev. 
W. Taylor, of a son. 

9. At Girgaum, the lady of Lieut. Harington, 
3d regt. Madras cavalry, of a daughter. 

i:i. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Sibley, 
H.M. 4(ith regL, of a daughter. 

15. At Bella^, the lady of C. C. Johnson, Esq., 
assist, surg., of a son. 

it). At Madras, the lady of Win. Rutter, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Madras, Mrs. Wardrop, of a daughter. 

17. At Madras, the lady of iE. R. M*Donel!» 

Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Narsingapooram, the wife of Mr. John 
Anderson, of a son. 

21. At Cauverypauk, the wife of Mr. W. C. 
Lewis, of the commissariat department, of a son. 

28. At Kamptee, the lady of Lieut. J. Macdo- 
nald, 3d cavalry, of a son. 

28. At Madras, thewifeof Mr. William Murray, 
of the superintending surgeon’s deiiartment, of a 
daughter. 

au. At Belgaum, the lady of Capt. James Wal- 
lace, 23d Li^t Inf., of a daughter. 

Jan, 7. At Pondicherry, the lady of Lieut. J. L. 
Jones, 1st bat. pioneers, of a daughter. 

8. At Madras, the lady of Capt. .Spicer, 12th 
N.I., of a son. 

9. At Kilpauk, Mrs. C. P. Gordon, of a daugh- 
ter. 

10. At Waltair, near Visagapatam, the lady of 
Lieut. CoL C. Mandeville, of a son. 

11. At Salem, the li^y of Capt. R. J. Marr, 
commanding at that station, of a daughter. 

12. At Teulcherry, the lady of Capt. B. fi. Ward, 
of a son. 


MARBIAGES. 


ATov. 38, At Kulladgee, Mr. W. H. Ross, trans- 
^tor to thfidlliih court of Delbury, to Miu Eliza 

At V^bre, Robert. Watts, Eta., 48th 
N.I., to Bmiflk, fifth daughter of tbe late Thomas 
Cotton. Esq., of Clare Lodge. Suflield. Middle- 


12. At Chingtoput. WiQu A. Morehead, Esq., 
civil service, to Catherine, second daughter of 
John Magrath, Esq., coimty Kilkenny. 

14. At Irandicherry. J. H. Seguin, Esq., to Ann. 
the adopted daughter of the Rev. Wm. Thomas, 
late chapigin cm the Madras establishment. 


Noe. 13. At Padang. of a brain fever. Mr. I^avid 
Scott Stewart. 

Use- 4. At Cochin. Janet, eldest daughter of the 
late John Dempster Stewart. Esq., master atten- 
dant at that station. 

5. At Trlchinopoiy, of epidemic cholera', Caro- 
line, la^ of Capt. J, F. Palmer, 33d r^t^ N.I. 

6. At lUdns, Mr. Wm. Semple, 

a At the Nellgherry Hills, Edward Jessop. 
Esen. aisistaat sutgeon. a^Sl. 

iaA« Madraa. ofSolSi. Mr. William Roberts, 
superintandaniof the town mgfoifs office. 
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19. At Poorsewaukum. Mr. Poniel Kepple, 

aged34ir 

2a At Madras, after the delivery ofa daughter. 
Caroline, wife of Mr. William Beck, aged 27- 
31. At Bangalore, the Rev. R. Smyth. A.M., 
late chaplain of Arcot. 

Jan. a At Madras, Mrs. demons, rdict of 
Lieut, and Adj. (Memons, aged 59. 

9. At Royapooram, Mrs. Charlotte Cantairs, in 
her 24th year. 

11. At Madras. Mary Jane, wife of Mr. Wm 
Childs. 


ilSoittfiaiK 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

HALF-TEKTA<;F. to EUllOrKAN CORPS. 

Bombay Castle ^ Dec. 2, 1829.— In con- 
sequence of orders received from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors tbrou;^h tlie Su- 
preme Government of Fort William, the 
8th article of the G. O. by Government 
dated the I6*th March 1825, is hereby re- 
scinded. and all European corps (including 
cavalry and artillery) at garrison stations 
will cease to draw the additional half- 
tentage from the 1st of January 1830. 

SIR THOMAS BRADFORD, K.C.B. 

Bombay Castle^ Dec. 3, 1829.— The 

Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to notify in general orders, that his Exc. 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford. K.C.B., 
has this day resigned the office of Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Forces and bis seat 
as a member of this government. 

The Governor in Council is quite aware 
that no testimony of his can add- to the 
high military reputation of Sir Thomas 
Bradford ; but that distinguished officer is 
entitled on this occasion to an expression of 
the thanks of government for the un- 
wearied and honourable zeal, assiduity, 
and talent with which he has perform^ 
the important duties of his high station. 

AU military honours, as Commander-in- 
chief. and as a member of the government, 
will continue to be paid to Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
T. Bradford until the pdifod of his depar- 
ture from Bombay. 

SIR r. SIDKEV BECKWITH. K.C.B. 

Bombay Castle^ Dec. 3, 1829.— His Exc. 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith. 
Knt. Commander of the most honourable 
military order of the Batli, appointed by 
tlie Hon. the Court of Directors to be 
coiiimander-in-chief of the Company’s 
forces serving under the presidency of 
Bombay, having this day taken the oaths 
as second in^council of Bombay ; tlie Hon.' 
the Governor in Council orders and directs 
that all officers and soldiers on the esta- 
blishment at Bombay do obey Sir Tlioinas 
Sidney Beckwith, and that ail returns be 
made to him as commatlder-in-chief 
accordingly. 

Uetit..Gen. Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 

(O) 
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with il to tak« liis seat as president of the 
jMilitaiy Board in virtue of his appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief. 

MILITARY BOARD. 

. Bombay Castie% Dec, 15, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council, in order 
to maintain the principle of direct respon- 
sibility, and to promote reforms which are 
alike calculated to decrease labour and to 
simplify and accelerate business, is pleased 
to suspend (until the pleasure of the Hon. 
the Court of Directors is known) the func- 
tions of the Military Board, and to direct 
that the heads of department at present 
members of that Board be henceforth seve- 
rally vested with authority to regulate and 
control all matters connected with tlieir 
different depaitntents, from the 1st January 
1830, from which date the functions of the 
Military Board will cease, and all accounts 
and returns hitherto forwarded to it be in 
future tnnsmiited to the secretary to go- 
vernment in the military department, or to 
the accountant and auditor of the military 
stor€ accounts and returns, who is placed 
immediately under the secretary to govern- 
ment in tlie military department. 

The commandant of artillery, in exer- 
cising authority over the grand arsenal and 
the gun-carriage and gunpowder depart- 
ments at the IVesidency, is likewise to be 
Ae channel of reference on subjects of the 
ordnance department from out-stations, 
and is empowered to act with promptitude 
and decision on all occasions that may call 
for it, making his reports direct to govern- 
ment, for sanction or approval as tlie case 
may require. 

The military auditor-general will, in a 
similer manner, forward his contingent 
list direct to government for sanction. 

The quartermaster-general is to regulate 
matters connected with his own and the 
barwk department in communication 
with his £xc. the Commander-in-chief, by 
which means a degree of efficiency will be 
introduced and responsibility established 
that cannot fall to be productive of public 
benefit. 

All indents for supplies for the use of 
those departments countersigned by the 
edmmandant of artillery, to be considered 
sufficient authority for being complied 
with, he being responsible to government 
fisr the correctness and propriety of them. 
Ip nice manner and upon the same prin.' 
aiple the chief engineer will regulate mat- 
ters connected with building and repairs, 
aubmittinif estimates for public works, with 
every requisite information thereon, direct 
tQ government. 

UBC, 18.— Captain Pringle to be ac- 
tountant and auditor of militvy store 
Mounts and returns^ under the immediate 
authdlityand control of the Chief Secretary 
to governmept in the .military depart- 
ttat. • 


[JUME, 

MARINE COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LXEITT. W. BOWATER. 

Head- Quarters^ Bombay, Dec> 10, 1829. 
-—At a General Court-Martial, assembled 
at Bombay on the 2d Nov. 1829, and of 
which Capt. R. Morgan, of the H.C.*s 
marine, is president, I.ieut.Wm. Bowater, 
pf the H.C.’s marine, was tried on tlie 
following charges 

Charges preferred by F. W. Greer, 
Esq., commander of the H.C.*s sloop of 
war Elplunstone, against Lieut. Wra. 
Bowater, of the same vessel. 

Ixf. For insubordinate and dis- 
respectful conduct to me, his commander, 
on board the said vessel, on the morning 
of the 21st September 1829, in the fol- 
lowing instances— 1 ) 12 . 

1st Instance. In having told a lascar to 
act contrary to orders which I had given to 
him from the quarter-deck, in his (Lieut. 
Bo water's) hearing. 

2d Instance. In having come to me on 
the quarter-deck, and said, If you have 
any orders to give, sir, I will thank you 
to give them to me, and not to the lascar,’* 
or words to that effect. 

2d Charge, — For highly unofficerlike 
conduct, subversive of naval discipline, in 
the following instances — viz, 

1st Instante. In having on bcMrd the 
said vessel, on the 24tli Oct., 1829, dis- 
obeyed the flic order and disputed the au- 
thority of tlio Sen. Lieut. 

2d Instance. In having, on the same 
day, used provoking speeches and gestures 
to the said Sen. Lieut. 

F. W. Greek, commander. 

Upon which tlie court came to the fol- 
lowing decision : — 

Finding and Sentence.— The Court, hav- 
ing maturely weighed and considered all 
that has been adduced in support of tlie 
prosecution, us well us what has been 
brought forward on the defence, are of 
opinion that Lieut. W. Bowater is guilty 
of all and every part of the charges pre- 
ferred against him, which, being in breach 
of the articles of war made and provided, 
they do therefore adjudge him, the said 
Lieut. W. Bowater, to be dismissed from 
the H.C.'s service. 

Confirmed, 

SiDKKY Beckwith, Lieut.* Gen. ^ 

The name of Lieut. Wm. Bowater is 
to be struck off the strengtli of the H.C.*8 
marine corps from this date. 

LIEUT. G. ROBIHSOK. 

In conrinuation of the proceedings of 
the same court-martial, held at Bombay on 
the 3d Dec. 1829, Acting Lieut. G. Ro- 
binson, of the H. C.*8 marine, was tried oP 
the following charge 

Charge prefeired by W.' F. Greer, ^ECsq., 
commander of the H.C.'s sloop of war 
Eliikinslone, against Mr* Geo. Robinson, 
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Acting Lieut, and* Master of the same 

ship. 

CAarge.-— For disobedience of orders and 
disputing the authority of the Scii. Lieut. 

F. W. Ghbkr, Commander. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

JFhifting and Sentence - — The court hav- 
ing fully weighed all that has been adduced 
in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what has been brought forward on tlie de. 
fence, are of opinion tliat Acting Lieut.G. 
Robinson is guilty of the charge preferrcMl 
against him, in breach of the articles of 
war in such cases made and provided, and 
they do therefore adjudge him, the said 
Acting Lieut.G. Robinson, to be dismissed 
from the il.C.’s service. 

Approved, 

SiDNKV Beckwith, Lieut.- Gen. 

The Conimahder.in- chief has approved 
of the sentence passed upon Acting Lieut. 
Robinson, but remits the punishment, in 
consequence of the strong recommendation 
of the court iti his favour, liis youth and 
inexperience, and because he is willing to 
believe that the irregularity of his conduct 
in the present instance originated more 
from inconsiderateness, aiul an error in 
judgment, than from any deliberate inten- 
tion to act in opposition to the authority 
of his superior oiheer. 

Acting Lieut. G. Robinson is to he re- 
leased from arrest, and ordered to return to 
his duty. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Cieneral Depnrtrnent. 

Dee. 11. Mr. Norris, having returned to presi- 
dency, to resume duties of chief secretary to go- 
vernment, in political, secret, and judicial de- 
partments. 

l!l. Mr. Thos. Williamson to be socreUry with 
Hon. the Governor in his tour in Guzerat. 

Territorial DejMrtmcnt. 

Dec. 17. Mr. J. A. Dunlop to be revenue com- 
missioner. 

Judicial IJepartmenf. 

Dee. 17 . Mr. S. Marriott to be jiidfic and session 
judge of Poona, in site, to Mr. Dunlop. 

Mr. J. Kentish to be ditto ditto of Abmednug- 
gUT and Khandcsb, in sue. to Mr. Marriott. 

Mr. T. Bamanl to be judge and criminal judge 
of Surat, in sue. to Mr. Kentisb. 

Mr. Alex. Klpbinston to act as senior assist, judge 
and criminal jttdge of Surat for Broach. 

Mr. R. G. Chambers toact as senior assist, judge 
and criminal judge at Ahmedabod. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS- 

Dee. 21. The Rev. H. Jeffreys to act as garrison 
chaplain at Bombay from Ist Jan. IK'iU. 

The Rev. Morgan Davies to be chaplain at Bel- 
gaum. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Caette, SegA. 9. 1829.— M«ut. fjjl. H. 
SmiUi,-app. to command brigade at Sattaiah, from 


date of Lieut Gol. Cleilend^i departure for Eu- 
.Tope» . . 

Sept. 19.— Lieut. G. Clarkson to act ib adj.. and 
Lieut. W. J. Eastwick to act aa interp. and 
mast to 12ih N.I., until further orders, frottl'flltn 
Aug. 

Sept. 17 Mr. G. W. Blachley, late a Mptain 

in i:ith N.I. (who was dismissed service by sen- 
tence of a General court-martia]), placed u|m 
invalid pension list on stipend granted to a captain. 

Capt. Thos. Gordon, 4th N.I„ to act as aide-d^ 
camp to Brig. Gen. D. Leighton on general st^ 
commanding presidency division of army; dated 
5th June 1829. 

Lieut C. A. Hawkins, 8th N.I., to be aid-^ 
camp to Brig. Gen. II. Hessman on general staff, 
commanding Surat division of army ; date ditto. 

Cadet of artillery R. W. Chichester admitted on 
cstab., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Cadets of infantry W. H. Godfrey, T. IL God- 
frey, and B. R. Powell, admitted on estab. and 
prom, to ensigns. 

Messrs. C. Morehead and Edw. Owen admitted 
on cstab. as assist, surgeons. 

Sept. 19.^Lieut. Bums, of qu. mast general's 
department, to act as an assistant to Resident in 
Cutch, as a temp, arrangement, in prosecution of 
survey of north-west frontier. 

Lieut. W. E. Rawlinsnn to act as qii. mast, to 3d 
Europ. regt., during absence of Lieut. Stiles at 
presidency. 

Lieut. H. M. Cosby, of 2il Europ. regt., per- 
mitted to resign lion. Company's service. 

I>icut. H. N. Ramsay, 24th N.I., to take charee 
of bazar and police departments at Poonah, oq de- 
parture of Capt. Robertson from station cm sick 
certificate, as a temporary arrangement. 

Sept. 22.— I ieut. J. R. T. Willougiiby to act as 
qii. mast, and interp. to 25th N.I., as a temporary 
arrangement. 

Assist. Surg. Edward Owen pla^ at disposal oif 
superintendent of marine for marine duty. 

Sept. 23.— Cadet of Infantry A. ValUant ad- 
mitted on estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Mr. John liourchier, si.d., admitted on estab- 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Sept. Mr. Jas. Stedman admitted on cstab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

(h't. 13.— Capt. J. Forbes, 2i»lh N.I., to act as 
bazar-master at Poonah, during absence of Capt 
Robertson on sick leave. 

Oct. 14.— t’apt. Crosby, 9th N.I., to take charge 
of executive engineer’s department at Sholapoor ; 
dateil 12th June. 

Lieut. J. Brodhiirst to act as adi. to 1st EUrop. 
y^t., during absence of Lieut. Elder on sick cer- 
tificate. . , 

Ens. F. II. Goggin to act as qu. mast to 33d N.I. 

M N.I. Elis. A. M. Haslewood, acting intern, 
in Hindoostance, to be acting qu. mast.; datm 
2lHt Sept. 

I.ieiit. J, Whitemore, Ilth N.I., to act aaadj. 
to 13th do., until further orders. 

Supemum. Lieut. W. E. Rawlinson, 2d Europ. 
regt., lirought on effective strength of regt., v. 
II. M. Cosby, resigned service. 

Supemum. I.ieut. S. H. Partridge, of GesnadljW 
regt., brought on effective strength of xqgt., v. ft. 
F. Stephenson dec. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. R. Wight to be sUfgeon, v. 
H. Powell, dec.: dated Kith Feb. 1829. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. A. Voung. M.]>.,to besuraeon, 
V. T. T. Mardon retired ; dated 4th April 18S». 

Lieut. R. Forster to be executive engineer at 
Poonah. 

Lieut. H. Berthon to be Executive engineer in 
Southern Concan. 

Oct. 19. — Temperarp arrangemente awdlemed- 
Major R. Robertson, 3d N.I.. to assume command 
of trooiw at Satara, from date of departure of 
Lieut. Col. H. Smith for presidency on sick o^l- 
ficate.— Lieut.' E. Stanton tb^ct as nudor of M- 

5 ade of artillery of Toonah division ftom 36th 
unetol4th Sent.— Lieut. Vaillant, 34th N.I., Co 
actons adj. to gist do.,^ during a^<» of LimL 
Prior, on sick leave. — Lieut. J- R. Hibberts, Tilt 
N.L, to act as interp. to 23d N.I. 

Oct. 20.— l3fA N.r. Lieut. W. Chomberi tdaeCoe 
qu. mast., v. Bradford gppigned. 
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.. Oi*». 92.— Supemum. Lieut. C. j. Curteis. of Farquharion, artillery.— Lieut. G. Rowley* 2d 
lath N.I., brouffht on etl^Bctive strength of regt.* L.C.— Assist. Surgs. J. Fortnam and J. F. AmoU 

Lieut. J. B. Kind* Cashiered. 


Nov. 3.— Lieut. J. M. Short. 13th N.I.. to be 
fort adj. at Ahmednuggtr ; dated 26th Oct. ■ 

Lieut. E. W. Cartwright* 23d N.I.* to be line 
adj. at Deesa. v. Short ; dated ditto. 

Lieut. H. Aston, 10th N.I., to act as a deputy 
assist, qu. mast. gen. until farther orders. ' 

Nov. 17. — Capt. Falconer* of artillery, to take 
. charge of executive engineer's office at Baroda 
during absence of Lieut. Sinclair; dated 0th Oct. 

Nop. 21. — C'apt. .1. Bonamy, H.M. 6th Foot, to 
be military secretary to C'oin.-in-chlef, v. Rainey 
returned to Europe; date 17th Nov. 1320. 

luth N.J. Lieut. W. S. Adams to be adj.* v. 
Browne prom. : date dth Nov. 1U2!). 

Assist. Surg. James Inglls, m.d.* to be garrison 
surgeon at Broach, in sue. to Wight prom. 

Assist. Surg. Stedman placed at dis|)osal of su- 
' perlntendaiit of marine for marine duty. 

Dec. 3 . — PerMmal Utaff uf new Commander 
chiefs Major Thos. Howell, n. p. Ititlc Brigade, to 
be military secretory.— Capt. J. A. Wilson. Rbyal 
Horse Artillery, and Lieut. H. Fawcett, 1st L.C.. 
to be aided-de<camp — Lieut, the Hon. O. Murray. 
2d L.C.. to be acting aid-de>camp. 

Pereonal Staff of Hon, the Governor, Lieut. 
Thos. Dickenson, 14th N.I.* to be aid-de-cainp. 
'and Capt. J. Bonamy, H.M. 6th Foot* to be act> 
ing aid-de-camp. 

Dee, 4.— Ens. J. W. Auld. 2rith N.I.. to com- 
mand native details employed at convalescent sta- 
tion on Mahableshwur hills. 

Capt. G. Moor* 18th N.I., to be deputy military 
auditor general. 

• CapL F. C. Rybot* 2d I..C.. to be paymaster at 
Poonah. 

Capt* T. D. Morris, 24th N.I.* to act as 1st 
^assist, com. gen.* v. Capt. James absent on sick 
leave. 

. Capt. Reynolds to have charge of commissariat 
department in Ouzerat. — Capt. Morris to have 
charge of ditto in Deccan. 

Surg. J. A. Maxwell, m.o.. to be acting 2d mem- 
ber of Medical Boavl* during absence of Surg. K. 
Eckford. 

Superintend. Surg. M. Hewitt to be acting 3d 
memoer of Medical Board. 

Dec. 8. — Lieut. G. Forbes to be acting adj. to a 
.detachment of 12th N.I.. stationed at Broach* 
Itom 16th Nov. 

Surg. J. Orton to succeed J. Dow as garrison 
surgeon at Surat. 

. Surg. G. A. Stewart to succeed Surg. Orton m 
garrison surgeon at Tannah. 

' Dee, 10. — Cadets of infantry W. C. Erskine and 
G. H. Robertson admitted on estab., and prom, to 

ensigns. 

Dec, 11. — Surg. J. G. Moyle, having returned 
from C. G. Hope, directed to resume his duties as 
medical storekeeper at presidency. 

Dec. 14.— Capt. G. Moor, deputy auditor gen., 
to be secretory to Prize Committee, v. Morris. 

fins. G. Fulljames, 2.fith N. I., placed under or- 
ders of Maj. Hawkins to be employed in mint de- 
.partment. 

Dee. 15. — Maior G. Arden, 8th N.I., at his own 
, request* transferred to invalid estab. 

Supemum. Lieut. J. B. Glllanders, 26th N.L, 
brought on effective strength of regt.* v. F. For- 
tune. dee. 

UhA N.I. Ens. John Jessop to be lieut.* v. Tay- 
lor retired ; date 11th April 1829. 

Sen. Simiemum. Ens. Thos. Postons to rank 
frottk 6th June 1829, and to be posted to 12th N.I., 
' v.JeMopprom. 

Returned to du^* from Eurntpe.— Capt. Thos- 
StalKjer* 1st Eurem. regt.— Lieut. H. Grant, 2d 
L.C.-:-AsslBt. Surg. R. Liddell.— CapL G. J. C, 
Paul* 3d L.C.— Lirat. R. Foster* or mgineen. — 
, Bnst John Harris.— Mqi. E. Pasrson. 150i N.I.— 
Malbr O. Arden* 8th n7i.— M aj. J. D. CroKier, 22d 

* -'KJI;— Capt. W. H. Poy* artili^w— Capt. J. W. 
> Wataon* anillery.— Capt. G. Macau* 16th N.I.— 

' Llidt. F* B. B. Keene* 8th N.I.— Lieut. E. A. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Srat. 29. Capt. Thos. Stalker* let 
Europ. regt.* for health. — C^. 8. Ens. G. P. Ball, 
15th N.I., for health. — Troop Qu. Mast. Tims, 
Horse Artillery, for health. — Assist. Surg. R. Ful- 
lerton, for one year, on private affkirs. — 14. Capt. 
P. McKeever, 6th N.L, on private affkirs. — Capt. 
F. Stalker, I9th N.I., on private aflleiiT8.^27. Lieut. 
Col. 11. Smith, commanding at Sattara, for health. 
— .‘Ml. Assist. Surg. Gregor. 26th N.L. for health. 
—Lieut. D. E. Mills, 19th N.L, for health.— Nov. 
2. Capt. D. Capon.— 29. Cwt. T. W. Stokoe, 
commandant of garrison of Tannah, tor health. 

21. Lbut. Ridout, 6th N.I., for health. — Dec. 7 . 
Lieut. Col. P. Fearon, 2d Gr. N.I., for health.— 
Capt. D. G. Duff, 16th N.L. for health.— Lieut. 
C'. Hawkins, 8th N.I., for health.— 8. Ens. F. 
Fenwick, 19th N.L, for health.— 11. Lieut. G. 
Smith, 2fith N.I.— 15. Capt. G. Lloyd, 7th N.I.* 
for health. 

To Sett, — Nov. 2. Surg. R. Eckford, 2d member 
of Meilical Board, for twelve months, for health 
(or to Cape of Good Hope). — 21. Lieut. ILL. Braba- 
zon, of artll., for six months, for health. — Dec. 1. 
('ant. J. Roe, 18th N.L, assist, qu. mast, gen., for 
eighteen months, for health. 

To Benfml^—Dec, 11. Comet C. J. Owori* Ist 
L.C.* for six months, on private affairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Ai'rtvala, 

Nov. 21. II.C. sloop of war Elphtnetone, Greer, 
from Muscat.— Dec. 6. Geurgiana, Thompson* 
from Van Diemen's Land and Swan River. — 7 > 
Fifeshire, (Trawley* from Singapore, Penang* and 
Colombo. — 8. Swallow, Adams* flrom Calcutta.— 

22. H.(>. brig of war Tigreee, Sawyer, from Bas- 
sadore.— 24. Abffarrie, Boothby* from Calcutta 
and Colontbow— 25. Con/dtrook, Strachan, from 
Liverpool and Madeira. — 26. Charles Kerr, Bro- 
die, uom London. — 28. Ilachel, Potter* Rom 
Liverpool. — Jmn, 6. James and Thomas, Asbridge* 
from Cape and London. 

Departures, 

Det;, 6. Earl Kellie, Wemyss, for Colombo* 
Madras, and (Calcutta. — T, Nereus, Fairly* for 
Salem (America). — 19. H.C. steamer Enterprize, 
Denton, for Surat. — ^29. Swallow, Adams*, for 
Calcutta. — 24. Sir Francis Burton, Reed, for Rio 
cle Janeiro ; and Fijeshire, Crawley, for Ceylon, 
Penang, and Singapore.— 27. Dadp Baffles, Tucker* 
for London. — Jan, 3, Emily Taylor, McDermot, 
for Swan River. — 12. Jamaica, Wilson* for 
Greenock. 

Freight to London (Jan. 8).— .-i'L 19s. to df2. per 
ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

lllltTHS. 

Nov. 3. At the residency, Nagpore* the lady of 
Capt. Gordon, of a daughter. 

9. On board the shin Captain Cook, the lady of 
J. G. Moyle, Esq.* or a son. 

18. At Bombay, the wife of Mr. Manoel Arkln* 
jun., of a son. 

29. At Bombay, Mrs. Beck, relict of the late 
Richard Beck, or a daughter. 

25. At Surat, the lady of W. C. Andrews* Esq.* 
civil service* of a son. 

26. At Bombay* the lady of Lieut. Goodfellow* 
^rps of engineers* of a daughter. 

27. At Belvidere* the lady of Alex. Bell* Esq.* 
of a son. 

39. At Colaba* Mrs. Horn* of a daughter. 

Dec. 3. In Rampant Row* the lady of Capt» G. 
Moore* paymaster P.O.A.* of a daughter. 

9. At Bhoq), Mrs. J. Bumes, of a ton. 

19. At Baroda* the lady of Lieut. Crispin* HBth 
N.L* of a stm, 

13. At Bombay* the lady of Major W. Nixon* 
commanding 19tri N.L* or a 
< 14. .At Sattarah, thelady of Lieut. P. WUHams* 
2d Gr. N.L* of a daughter. 

17. At Poona, the lady of the Hon. Lieut. A. A. 
Drummond* 11th N.I.* of a dauf^ter.^ 
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MARRIAOE. 

Oct, 31. At Surati R. G. Chambere, Esq.» civtt 
service, eldest son of Richard Chambers, Esq., of 
Cradley Hall, in the counw of Hereford, to So- 
phia, second daughter of George Taylor, Esq., of 
North Badderley, Hants. 

. DEATHS. 

Not*. 5. At Dapooree, Matilda, second daughter 
of the late T. Burrowcs, Esq., of Brighton. 

i2fK Major J. P. Napier, of the battalion of 
native invalids, aged 47. 

/}/»% 2. At Dapmlie, - outhem Concan, of cho- 
lera, Lieut. F. B. Fortune, 26th regt. N.I., and 
adj. to the Nat. Vet. Bat. 

}l. At Dhoolia, Domingor Valladares, agedHH. 

13. At Surat, Margaret, wife of Mr. Thos. 
Ryan, superintendant of cruising boats in Guzerai. 


DEATHS. 

Not*. 23. On Slave Island, Capt. Hugh Van- 
kempen, Ceylon Rifle Regiment. 

Tier. 23. At Jaffiiapatam, Dr. C. G. Kecgel, in his 
63th year. 


Denang. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept,2\. The lady of P. O. Carnegy, Esq., C.S., 
of a daughter. 

2ft. The lady of Lieut, and Adj. S. R. Hicks, 
33th Madras N.I., of a son. 

Non, iK The lady of Capt. Lake, Madras Engi- 
neers, of a daughter. 

10. The lady of J. R. Cuthbertson, Esq., de- 
puty master attendant, of a daughter. 

MARK1AC3E. 

Nov. If). Lieut. E. W. Snow, local engineer, to 
Charlotte Amelia, eldest daughter of Lieut. Colonel 
Waugh, commanding 35th regt. Madras N.l. 


Ipingaporr* 

BIRTH. 

Auff. 27* The lady of Thos. O. Crane, Esq., of 
a daughter. 


China. 

BIRTHS. 

Now. 17 . At Macao, thelady of G. B. Robinson, 
Es(|.. of a daughter. 

Dec. 10. At Macao, thelady of W. Baynes, Esq., 
of a son. 


St« ?l}eltna. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

OFFICERS TO ATTEND FOREIGNERS. 

Castle^ Jameses Fort, March 18, 1830.— 
The Hon. Court of Directors have been 
pleased to discontinue the appointment of 
an officer to attend foreigners to the 
country^ which is accordingly abolished. 


ALLOIVAN'CKS TO OFFICERS. 

The forage allowance to the superin- 
tendant of public works, and the use of 
.a horse to the Governor's mil. secretary 
and aid-de-camp, arc to be continued. 


■ MILITIA.— VOLirNTEERS.— SUPERINTENDENT 
OPTELBORAPHS.— allowance OP SUBAL- 
TERN OFFICERS. 

The Governor and Council are pleased 


to publish in general orders the following 
paragraphs of the Hon. Court’s general 
letter, dated the 31st Dec. 1829.— .. 

Para. 119 and 120.—** You will have 
observed by our despatch dated 7th Jan. 
1829, para. 40, that we have no desire 
rigidly to enforce an observance of the 
ancient law of your island, which i*equires 
all males within certain ages to be trained 
and enrolled as soldiers for its defence, our 
wish being rather to stimulate the zeal and 
spirit of volunteers, than to exact the ser- 
vice of a militia. At the same time it is 
most unreasonable on the part of new 
settlers, to expect that they should be 
altogether exempted from their proper 
share in tliq protection of the island, or 
from liability to the regulations under 
which it is maintained, and we therefore 
approve of the proceedings which you 
took with the view of requiring the services 
of Messrs. Hoar, Prince, and Heathorn, 
unless tliey could produce some special 
grounds of exemption.” 

Para. 121.—“ The orders which were 
issued by the commander in chief in the 
corps of volunteers on the 4th of July last, 
were judicious.” 

Pat a. 144. — “ We have permitted Capt. 
Thomas Thom to return to his duty as 
superintendant of telegraphs by the sliip 
OrweU:* 

Para. 106.—“ We are under the neces- 
sity of declining to grant any increase -to 
the allowance of subaltern officers when in 
command of companies.” 

OFFICE OF SURVEYOR. 

The Hon. Court of Directors having 
been pleased to order the abolition of the 
otlice of surveyor, and to transfer its duties 
to the superintendant of public works, 
these duties will accordingly devolve on 
Lieut. G. W. Melliss, of the St. Helena 
artillery, superintendant of public works, 
wlio has held the office of assistant civil 
and military surveyor. 

COURT MARTIAL. 

SURGEON JAMES PRICE. 

Head Quarters, James* s Fort, Feb, 19, 
18.30. — At a general court-martial, 
whereof Colonel John Doveton, of the 
3d regt. Madras L. C., was president, 
assembled on the 28th Jan. 18.30, and 
continued by adjournments until the lltli 
of Feb. 1830, by order of the Hon. Briga- 
dier Gen. Charles Dallas, governor and 
Commander-in-chief, and the Council, 

Surgeon James Price,* of the medical 
stair, was arraigned on the following 
charges, arising out of imputations thrown 
upon his character as an officer and a gen- 
tleman at a late civil trial 

First. In having, on or about the 7tl| 
or 8th day of Sept. 1829, made insinua. 
tions to Capt. Viles, mnster. of the ship 

* An assistant suxgeon on the half-pay of 
lUUih Foul 
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JJavid Clarke^ tending to injure and vilify 
the character of Mr. Andrew £yre,* a 
respectable inhabitant of the island, with 
the view of preventing the said Capt. Viles 
and his passenger Doctor Forbes, from 
going to the lodging-house of the said Mr. 
£yre, thus taking an undue advantage of 
his situation of health-officer ; the whole 
of such conduct being unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman. 

Second. For having, subsequently to 
the period mentioned in the first charge, 
endeavoured to injure Mr. A. Eyre in the 
opinion of Capt. Foudicli, master of the 
Brig Allice^ with the view of preventing 
him or his passengers from going to the 
lodging-house of the said Mr. £. £yrc ; 
thus taking an undue advantage of liis 
situation of health-officer ; the whole of 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman. 

Third. For having wilfully and inten- 
tionally been the cause of preventing 
Major Brown and his wife from taking 
lodgings at Mr. Eyre’s house, by de- 
claring that he would not attend Mrs. 
Brown in his medical capacity if they 
went there to live ; such conduct being 
unbecoming the character of an oiKcer ami 
a gentleman. 

Fourth. For having, in the course of 
the year IS29* prevented captains and 
passengers going to the lodging-house of 
the said Mr. Eyre, by recommending 
other lodging-lioUscis to the said captains 
and passengers, thus taking undue advan- 
tages of his situation of health-officer ; 
such conduct being unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer. 

Fifth. For having said to the llcv. 
James Boys, some time betwixt the month 
of August and the month of December 
18£9, ** that he (the said Surgeon Price) 
“ had it in his power to ruin him,” (the 
said Mr. Andrew Eyre,) ** and that he 
would ruin him these words being 
spoken in the most unqualified manner, 
implied a deliberate determination to carry 
the threats into execution ; such contliict 
being unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman. 

Sixth. For unnecessarily delaying to 
cause the health- flag to be displayed on 
board vessels coming to anchor during the 
year 1829, in breach of his duty as health- 
officer. 

Seventh. For wilfully and intentionally 
delaying to cause the health. flag to be dis- 
played in various instances, during the 
year 1 829, for the purpose of preventing 
other persons from entering the vessel 
until Surgeon Price should be enabled to 
make an arrangement for serving* eitlier 
his own interest or the interest of thf>se to 
whom he may be an agent or friend ; thus 
taking an undue advantage of his situa- 

• Lateduef oAourof the H.C.’a ship WaUham- 


tlon, and acting’ In' breach of his duty as 
health-officer to serve a few at the expense 
of many. 

Eighth. For suffering persons at various 
times, during the year 1829, to enter 
vessels before such vessel or vessels had 
been admitted to pratique, to the injury of 
the general interest of the community, 
such conduct being in breach of his duty 
of health-officer. 

Ninth. For having, in various instances, 
during the year 1829, taken captains and 
passengers on sliore in the health-boat, for 
the purpose of taking them to such lodg- 
ing-houses as he should recommend, to 
the injury of\ the community generally, 
and Mr. £. Eyre particularly, thus taking 
an umluc and iinofficer-like advantage of 
his situation of health-officer. 

C. li. G. lIoDsoK, Judge-advocate. 

Ojmiion and Fmdi/ig.— The court- hav- 
ing maturely and deliberately considered 
the charges, the prosecution, and the evi- 
dence atlduced in support thereof, and 
what the prisoner has urged in his defence, 
have adopted the following opinion, ivs. 

Tliat the prisoner. Sure eon James Price, 
is not guilty of the first charge, of which 
it doth acquit him. 

'i'hat he is not guilty of the second 
charge, of which it doth acquit him. 

That w'ith respect of the third charge 
he is guilty of having declared that he 
would not attend Mrs. Brown, in his 
medical capacity, if Major and Mrs. Brown 
went to Mr. A. Eyre’s lodging-house to 
live, and dofh acquit him of every other 
part of this charge. 

That he is not guilty of tlie fourth 
charge, of which it doth acquit him. 

That with respect to the fifth charge, he 
is guilty of “ having said to the lU»v. 
James Boys, some time between the month 
of August and the month of Deccnil>er, 
1829, that he, the said Surgeon James 
Price, had it in his power to ruin him 
(the said Mr. Andrew Eyre,) and that 
he would ruin him,” and it doth acquit 
him of every otiier part of that charge. 

That he is not guilty 'of the sixth, 
scventfi, eighth, and ninth charges, all of 
which it doth acquit him. 

The court having found the prisoner. 
Surgeon James Price, guilty of a part of 
the third and of apart of the fifth charges,but 
as it acquits him of the only part that con- 
stitutes a military crime, viz- of having 
thereby conducted himself in such a man- 
ner as is unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, the court doth not 
deem it necessary to award any punish- 
ment. 

John Doveton, Col. .3d Madras Cavalry, 
President. 

3 he Governor and Council are pleaked 
to approve the opinion and finding of the 
‘court. The prisoner will return to his 
duties. 

Charles Blake, Acting Sec* to' Gov* 
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LetteIu of 3d February (via France}, 
have been received, which state that tlie 
firm of Palmer and Co. had been enabled 
to resume business, on the strength of 
the assistance afforded to it by the mo- 
nied interest at Calcutta: the native mer- 
chants have acted towards the house with 
great liberality, offering any sum that 
might be required. 

Lord William Boiitinck had quitted 
Calcutta on his tour to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, in the Howjldy steamer, for Be- 
nares. 

It is stated in the Singapore Chronicle 
of Januaiy 14«, that the Company's super- 


cargoes at Canton, after giving paldic in- 
timation, that if the government will not 
make the requisite reforms to enable their 
trading on a footing of security at Can- 
ton, they are prepared to trade on board 
their ships with any parties who may lie 
disposed to deal with them : they bad taken 
two stations, one in the Cap-sec Moon, 
near a village on the main, called Owloon, 
the other near a little islet, or rock, called 
the Brotlier, on which two or three tents 
have been pitched ; but such was the vigi- 
lance of the Mandarin vessels in the 
neighbourhood, that no expectation was 
entertained of the plan succeeding. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THE SELEC*!' COllMITTKE. OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
EAST-INDIA COMPANV. 

(Continued from p, 54.) 


22d February 1830. 

The difference between the 4,500,000 
dollars* worth of imports on account of the 
Company (in the aforegoing statement) 
and the 8, 700, OCX) dollars* worth of ex- 
ports, is made up by the Committee in 
China drawing bills upon the Bengal 
treasury for the amount of the balance of 
trade. The Company regulate tliat ex- 
change generally according to the value of 
Sycee silver and of dollars in the Chinese 
market, in order to ascertain at what rate 
they can secure the money being paid into 
their treasury for bills. The value of 
Sycee silver is ninety-cight parts in one 
hundred of pure silver ; the standard value 
of dollars is computed at eighty-nine and 
three-fourths; and notwhhstanding that 
difference, the premium which Sycee silver 
bears over the dollar is not. generally 
above three per cent. ; so that, generally 
speaking, the Chinese give five per cent, 
premium for coined over uncoined bullion, 
from a knowledge of the accuracy of the 
former's standard. The Company regu- 
late their exchange upon Bengal with re- 
ference to the rate of Sycee silver, com- 
pared witli dollars, in the Chinese market. 
The treasury at Canton is generally opened 
under very favourable circumstances, inas- 
much as of late years the Company have 
granted bills at 202 to 204 sicca rupees 
per 100 dollars. Those bills on Bengal 
are, in roost seasons, to the amount of 
about 3,000^000 dollars. [Remittances 
through the Company's treasury at Canton 
1827-8 and 1828-9 : lulls on the Hon.Court 
78,201 dollars; certificates, 447,143 dol- 
lars; bills on the Bengal government, 
2,417,560 dollare; total, 2,942,904 dol- 
lars.] The' Canton treasury forms, to a 
certain extent, a remittance for the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of Indian productions oC 
opium and cotton : hence the exchange .is 
so favourable to the Company. The Com- 


pany's home investment (of teas) is en- 
tirely provided for by the sale in China of 
English manufactures and productions of 
our 1 ndian possessions : it is the proceeds 
of those possessions seeking a return to 
India that enables the Company to get 
money at Canton on favourable terms. 
The proceeds result from private trade 
between India and China, as well as im- 
ports from India on the Company's ac- 
count. The intrinsic value of the Spanisli 
dollar, received in Canton for bills, on 
Bengal, varies according to the quantity 
in the market; witness has known the 
exchange above 6s. and below 4s. The 
78,200 dollars before-mentioned as receiv. 
ed by the factory for bills on the Court of 
Directors, w'crc exchanged, the witness 
thinks, at 4s. 3d. ; but of late years the 
treasury at Canton has not been open for 
bills on the Court. The certificates re. 
ferred to, amounting to 447,143 dollars, 
arc bills granted by the committee at 
Canton to commanders and officers, as 
means of remittance of profits on their in- 
vestments; the rate at which they are 
drawn remains to be adjusted by the Court 
in England. The Company have occasion- 
ally sent dollars to Bengal ; they never ex- 
port Sycee silver. The Chinese laws pro- 
hibit the export of any metals; dollars 
may be exported, but not bullion, but it 
always has been to a large amount. The 
witness remembers an export of dollars to 
Bengal by the Company in one season 
(1817), to the amount of jC*500,0C)0; it 
arose from the imports selling at a much 
'better profit than was expected ; and the 
treasury containing more money than was 
required for the provision of the home in- 
YMtment, the supply was expected to 
prove seasonable to the Bengal government. 

The price of ^ bos varied ; witness does 
not know the fact that all the exports of 
China have been reduced in price, whilst 
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UUL has remained nearly stationary. The 
coiQKtition bf the Americans has tended 
toijraiee the prices of green teas, which are 
hijji^ier than they were, and are obtained 
with gn^der. difficulty. It is in the power 
of any nation, if they give a higher price 
than Jhe Company, to obtain tea. Wit- 
nem hjB8 been told that green tea is prin- 
cipally for the foreign market, but it 
Is, ha believes, also used in China. The 
demand for green tea has, of late years, 
been . beyond tlie supply ; one cause is the 
great demand of the Americans, the prin- 
cipaV customers for green tea. The ex- 
port of all teas has considerably increased. 
The most respectable part of the American 
business ia conducted with the Hong. The 
outside dealers frequently make sliipments 
through the junior Hongs to a very consi- 
derable extent. 

If the Company had no longer a factory 
at Canton, but the British interests were 
represented by a consul, it would be very 
difficult to reckon upon a union of all the 
Buropean consuls at Canton, in case of 
any attempt at imposition on the part of 
the Hong, the interests of diftcrent 
Kuropean merchants resident in China 
would be so likely to be at variance. Sup- 
posing such an improbable result to take 
place,, the Company’s authority would 
derive little aid from such an association. 
Although one cause of the Company’s 
influence is the largeness of their dealings, 
the witness does not think it probable that 
if, under the protection of a British consul, 
the British trade was increased by being 
thrown open, the influence of the consul 
and ■ nation would continue as great as that 
of the Company. The witness does not 
believe that the Chinese would consent to 
receive a king’s consul in tlie character we 
attach to him ; or that if the Company’s 
chief were vested with the power of a con- 
sul, bis condition in the estimation of tlie 
Chinese would be altered. The Chi- 
nese have no name even for an ambassa- 
dor. They consider him as a mere bearer 
of present-tribute from an inferior prince ; 
a person representing his sovereign in the 
capacity of a negotiator, their laws do not 
recognize. In an interview witli an am- 
bassador, they start if important business 
is alluded to, and are silent. They are 
ever ready to bring in aid of their views 
the most unfounded falsehoods, and with 
these the most venial equivocations of 
European policy are little able to contend. 
Lord Macartney was not received in tbe 
character which we attach to- a king’s re- 
presentative. Tbtp, arises in some measure 
from the Chinese .presuming that no fo- 
reign power is on an equality with the em- 
peror i they qoasider China as the centre 
of civilizatiotiv and their emperor ps the 
sovere^pv^f the universe. They know tbe 
kiqjg*s representative to be a man of high 
jii^. Witness does not conceive they 
jprMd received a deputation from the 
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Company as they did a deputation- from 
the king at Pekin, although we have little 
to boast of' tbe reception given to either of 
our embassies. The members of the select 
committee w'cre requested to proceed to 
Pekin, in 178% to be present at the cele- 
bration of the emperor’s birthday; they 
declined, it being understood that they 
would be required to submit- to very humi- 
liating compliances. Had they gone, they 
would have been treated very much as 
other deputed persons have been 

Q. Then why should not the representa- 
tive of the King of England, as a consul at 
Canton, if he has a superintendence and 
control of the same extent of trade, be 
equally respected with any representative 
of the Company I think the con- 

duct of the trade gives the Company’s re- 
presentative an advantage, as well as Chat 
the Chinese have been accustomed to no 
other. There is at this moment a king’s 
consul in China having a diploma from 
tbe King of Hanover. I believe his ex. 
istence, as a public functionary, is as little 
known among the Chinese as in this 
country.’* 

The Company, in 1814, succeeded in 
their point by stopping the whole British 
trade, in tlie first instance, and by firmness 
and decision, till their objects were attained. 
The inducement to concession on the part 
of the Chinese was a knowledge of the 
power and influence of the Company, as 
w'ell as a general reluctance of the Chinese 
to lose the advantages of their trade. The 
Chinese attach a very considerable im. 
portance to foreign trade. The dissension 
on that occasion was between the Chinese 
government (which backed the local autho- 
rities), and the representatives of the Com- 
pany. The stoppage of the trade pro. 
duced great inconvenience to all classes 
connected with foreign trade. The Viceroy 
of Canton, the witness thinks, has parti- 
cipation in the profits arising from the 
commerce at Canton. 

The imi>ortatioii of Dutch camlets has 
interfered with the sale of British. The 
sale prices of the Company’s woollens in 
China have very materially decreased ; 
tlic prices fixed by the factory arc regulated 
by the demand of the Chinese market, 
without much reference to the cost value. 
Witness has been told that the Company 
have admitted individual merchants iii 
London to fill up any vacant tonnage in 
their ships, upon their application for the 
export of woollens to^China ; the sale of 
those goods was not confined to the fac- 
tory, they were a free consignment; h'C 
believes also that such gcxids have been sent ' 
out in the privilege tonnage of officers. 

In 1828, some discussions took place,' 
in which the Company were engaged, 
which bad reference to the Americans* 
dealings with outside merchants; the great- 
er part of tbe proceedings have been pub- 
lished I it was not a correspondence eon- 
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fined tp the Hong^ but entended to the 
Govepunent.. Witness was in India at 
the tine; he differed in opinion with the 
other nierobeira of the Select Coramitteeas 
to the expediency' of several of the tnea* 
sures adopted. ' The diwussions originated 
in the bankruptc)' of Manhop, which 
appeared to be very much owing to his 
connexion with the outside dealers ; and 
the Hong, as a body* were anxious that 
the extent of that dealing should be limited^ 
as they had sustained serious losses from 
being held responsible for the bankruptcy 
of junior merchants. The Americans, 
being connected with some of the outside 
dealers, were desirous to support them, 
and to prevent the interference of the Hong 
with them. By the temptation of higher 
prices, the American merchants hod suc- 
ceeded, in some previous seasons, in divert- 
ing from the Company’s investment a 
portion of the teas contracted for by 
the Hong ; and it was with the view of 
preventiijg its recurrence, that the Com. 
pany encouraged the Hong to prevent the 
connexion of the outside dealers with the 
junior merchants : they did not interfere 
to prevent the Hong dealing with the 
Americans. Supposing that, in addition 
to the powers now vested by laW in the 
Select Committee at Canton, they were 
accredited by the Crown, and acted solely 
as a consulate, without having any concern 
in trade, but exercising a full control on 
all British ships and subjects resorting to 
Canton, the witness does not think that 
they would po*tsoss the power they di> at 
present, inasmuch as tie control of the 
commerce adds materially to their in- 
fluence. 

The Company purchase tlieir tea on 
more advantageous terms than the Atneri. 
cans. The witness conceives that impres> 
sion exists in the minds of the Americans 
themselves, inasmuch as he has frequently 
seen the word Company** print^ (not 
the habit with the Company’s investments) 
upon the .tea>che$ts consigned on board 
American vessels ; and he was informed the 
word attached a quality to those teas. The 
outside merchants were always permitted 
to deal in certain articles; in 1828, a pro. 
clamation issued, in consequence of the 
dise^ussions referred to, permitting them to ■ 
deal also in manufactured silks, formerly 
oniy connived at by the law. Witness has 
never understood that teas may be pro- 
cured at Manilla and. the Kastern islands 
as cheap and as easily as in China, in any 
quantity and of good quality; as far as 
Manilla is concerned, the Spaniards have 
shown little disposition to encourage the 
resort of British subjects thither. 

A free trade would lend to results upon 
which no person could speculate, from the 
peculiar character of the Chinese, and an 
interruption of the amicable relations now 
subsisting. If an open trade could bo 
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quietly conducted, the. Hoii|l', by 
nation and the support of Che ^vernmnf; 
might possess an almost unlimited power 
over it. It is very difficult to apply' 
general principles , to the Chinese, or to 
their government. Supposing the indirect^ 
trade between China and other parts of the* 
world except England were open, every 
increase of the resort of British sulijects 
would more or less affect the security of 
the trade. There is this difference between 
English and American ships, that the> 
crews of the former come more readily 
into collision with the Chiiiecc ; there is a 
more prudent and wary character belong- 
ing to the American than to the English 
sailors, and witness thinks danger might 
result if these men were in ships not under 
any well-regulated discipline and control. 
The superiority of the Company’s ships in 
discipline and arrangement is manifest. 
Some violent acts have taken place in 
China from persons connected with coun- 
try ships; in 1827, the captains of some 
of them, at Eintin, attacked a Chinese war 
vessel, and one Chinese was killed, and 
ten were wounded. The government con- 
sidered this as an act of piracy, and were 
at that moment in no temper to enter into 
discussions, or a stoppage of the trade 
miglit have taken place. This act was 
committed by British subjects. Affrays 
of sailors with the Chinese have taken 
place. 

The witness was at Canton when S‘r 
^lurray Maxwell forced his way up the 
river: he bred into the fort, and its walls 
were partly blown .down. Upon arriv- 
ing in the river Canton, he was molested 
hy the war boats : he appealed to the vice- 
roy ; no attention was paid to his appeal, 
and he determined to move up the river. 
l^|)on being fired at I vhe forts, he laid 
his ship to, and fired several broadsides into 
them ; he then proceeded up the river, and 
anchored in the harbour of Caifton. A 
Chinese deputation came the next day from 
the viceroy to congratulate the committee 
upon the manner in which Captain Max., 
well had conducted himself. We were 
hardly prepared for such a result ; but upon 
asking an explanation, they stated that aU ■ 
ihoug/i he had been fired upon by the Jbrtt he 
!tad not fired a single gun in relurUf and 
that in consequettce he might be permitted to - 
come up the riuerf In point of fact, it was 
more than the viceroy’s situation, or per- 
haps life, was worth, to admit the possibi- 
lity of an English frigate forcing the fort.” 
The Lyra (Captain Hall,) was not mo. 
lesCed as the Alceete had been. 

The witness is not aware that the Ameri- 
cans keep fast-sailing vessels for.the Can- 
ton smuggling trade : there have been 
schooners, which were fast vessels. >:Tlie' 
smuggling boats were very well manned* 
and armed ; they set the government at*: 
defiance, when they have sea' vi>om>; tlie- 

(p) 
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h lAUcffially on the in- 
.creaee." • 

The Portuguese trade at Macao is very 
limited ; it baa dwindled with the decline 
of the mother country. The Portugu^e 
are confined to Macao, which now exhibits 
only the ruins of former prosperity.^ Tliey 
have frequently applied for the privileges 
of trade at Canton, which have always been 
refused. When the commerce of Portugal 
to Macao was considerable, the trade was 
carried on at one time by a coalition lie- 
tween Chinese and Portuguese merchants, 
wliich lasted but a short time, as the 
former were too superior in industry and 
deception. The Portuguese were after- 
wards compelled to purchase from the hong, 
and in trifling articles from the outside 
merchants. 

Chinese vessels sail to the Pastern ar- . 
chipelago ; few proceed from Canton ; the 
principal trade of thesejunks is from Fokien 
province, where the black tea grows. 'Fhe 
largest of these vessels is estimated at 600 
tons; they are by no means sea-worthy. 
The witness has no actual knowledge of 
these junks importing tea into Sincaporc, 
nor heard of Americans smuggling tea di- 
lectly from the tea provinces, and is not 
aware that the China vessels now go to 
Bengal. The principle of the Chinese 
government is to prevent the emigration of 
its subjects, which is contrary to law, and 
to discourage their engaging in foreign 
commerce. No insurmountable impedi- 
ments are placed in the way of the Chinese 
foreign trade, though it has been disclaim, 
ed by the government. Nearly all the 
islands of the Pastern archipelago are. inha- 
bited by the Chinese, who form the most 
industrious portion of the population. The 
Chinese who go to foreign countries seem 
never to go there with a view to fixed resi. 
dence : as soon as they collect a compe- 
tence they return. They are not allowed 
to take thTeir wives from China. 

Woollens are worn by the Chinese in the 
winter months, from November to April ? 
the climate at that period is much colder 
at Canton than at Calcutta, and distinctly 
different, though they are nearly in the 
same parallel. 

There is a limited intercourse between 
Chinese and Japan : the Chinese are looked 
upon at Japan with the same distrust as 
other foreigners, perhaps'more so. 

** Q. What difficultiea exist with respect 
to any trade'with Cochin-China and Siam ? 

The extreme jealousy of the govern- 
ments, and the. kings of these countries 
putting themselves forward as the first 
merchants in tlieir dominions, requiring 
the right of pre-emption of all commodi- 
ties, and attaching their own prices tq them. 
We have endeavoured to propitiate their 
Ikvour- by unsuccessful missions, which 
have tended to injure our trade : rather than 
‘promoie ita interests. That dtscrijvtum of 
wretched truckling to the despots of these 


fdtra-Gangetie nalwhSf and ’ persons' tn the 
capacity f Briitdi representatives^ waiking 
about vdthout shoes among white elephants 
and monkies, have onty tended to degrade our 
national character without obtaining for us 
any commercial advantages'* 

Great difficulties would arise in the way 
of the resort of the Puropean trade to the 
Pastern islands, if excluded from Canton, 
from the cumbrous and unwieldy nature 
of the Chinese vessels, and the insecurity 
of their cargoes, and from the difficulty 
that might be raised by the Chinese govern- 
ment to the export of tea in great quan- 
tity. 

The smuggling trade is carried on with 
wonderful regularity, considering its na- 
ture. The Sycee trade is carried on with 
extreme regularity. This trade is very 
open to fraud ; but the employment of the 
persons engaged in it depends upon their 
character ; the result of which is that the 
transactions are wonderfully regular. 

2kth February 1830. 

IVWiam Brown, Psq., merchant and 
agent on commission at Liverpool, trading 
with the Uotted States, examined. Wit- 
ness is very extensively engaged in the 
trade. His firm has been employed, on 
their own aQeount and on that of citizens 
of the United States, to ship British manu- 
factures from this country to China. The 
amount of the invoices, with charges after 
deducting drawbacks, in their books, is as 
follows : 

In November 1821 ... £66,752 


March 1822 64,257 

March 1823 50,834 

August 1824 53,277 

February 1825 52,422 

July 1825 54,217 

Se|>tember 1825 76,016 

December 1825 47,506 

September 1826 48,471 

June 1827 59,808 

October 1827 65,967 

May 1829 55,909 

August 1829 48,819 


Total ... £744,257 


Some of the ships took specie; the whole 
of It cannot have exceeded j|^10,000. The 
goods were shipped for Canton, but the 
ships generally cleared out for Bauvia, to 
avoid exciting competition. Other houses 
have shipped goods on American account 
from this country to Canton, but witness 
cannot speak with accuracy to its extent. 
Latterly, the l&st three or four years, tbera 
speculations have been very unprofitable ; 
one cause of which is the Past- India Com- 
pany’s supplying Canada direct with teas, 
which prevents their being smuggled thi- 
ther from . the United States ; another is, 
the markets of Purope having been more 
bliut against the Americans by prohibitory 
duties, and the more direct trade in tea be- 
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tween thone countries and Canton, in their 
oVh bottoms. Another cause, is the long 
credit given for duties in the United States, 
which, for ships coming from China, is 
six, twelve, and eighteen months, except 
on teas, which have a credit of twelve 
months for the duties, after they are taken 
out of bond. These facilities have fur- 
nished capital, which has produced over- 
trading. There was generally an excess 
of supply of tea in America over the de- 
mand, which was at Hrst felt four years 
ago. In speaking of the losses sustained 
In the trade, the witness confines himself 
to the returns from China. Before the 
Company sent teas direct from Canton to 
Canada, witness has no doubt Canada was 
supplied, to a considerable extent, from 
tlie Uniti^ States. Now, instead of any 
supply coining from tlie United States to 
the British provinces, it is, if any thing, 
the reverse : it is probable that teas are in- 
troduced from Canada into the United 
States. The returns from China to the 
United States are principally teas and 
silks : the prices of teas are a little better 
in America, but nothing of any moment. 

The witness, after frequent inquiries 
from the captains of vessels he has freight- 
ed to China, has never been aware that any 
difificulty whatever arose on tlie part of the 
constituted authorities there, but the re- 
verse : lie has understood that they were 
very much disposed to cultivate tlie trade, 
and to afford every reasonable facility. The 
course of trade is, on the arrival of a ship, 
to apply to the bong ; the super-cargo or 
resident, who makes the contract with the 
liong, makes the best bargain he can, and 
generally gives him the preference in pur* 
chasing some of his cargo from him ; but 
be is at liberty to purchase from the other 
lioiig, or from the outside trade ; but he 
generally gives the preference to the hong 
to which bis ship is consigned, if his teas 
are os cheap os others. A large propor- 
tion of tiie teas, witness believes, is bought 
from the other hongs, or from the outside 
merchants. With respect to the price of 
teas, China is a fluctuating market. The 
super -cargoes never complained that they 
coulri not procure teas of the best quality, 
black as well os green, for the American 
trade. Green tea is the great consump- 
tion of the United States : probably, iuas- 
much as the East- India Company are the 
largest purchasers, particularly of black 
teas, they may have some slight advan- 
tages in the purchase of that description of 
tea ; but inasmuch as the Americans are 
the largest purchasers of green teas, wit- 
ness thinks the Company have no advan- 
tage there : the advantage to either party 
arises solely from the extent of their pur- 
chases. 

The American sliips in this trade are 
from 300 to nearly 500 tons. The making 
purchases and disposing of freight is some- 
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times left to the captain,- is Axpry 

clever man ; but in respect to 4^0 ships in 
which witness has been interest^, there is 
a resident agent in China. : The freights 
have fallen very much of late ; tliey were 
at one time or j^lO a ton of forty 
cubic feet ; they are not more than two-, 
thirds of that now ; probably not so much. 

The reason which induces the witness 
to infer the favourable disposition of the 
Chinese to cultivate commerce with the 
United States i", that . some years ago, 
there was a serious fire at Canton, when 
witness's friends had a good many goods 
burnt ; and the Chinese government made 
good the loss to the citizens of the United 
States, which was considerable. The loss 
w'as made good to all otlier nations as well 
as the United States. Witnessbelieves Uie 
American merchants are treated with quite 
as much favour as those of any otlier na- 
tion. 

Witness believes the American annual 
consumption of tea to be about 6,000,000 
lbs. The export of tea from theUnitedStatf» 
to Europe is by no means so extensive as it 
was. The duties upon tea imported, into 
Canada are considerably lower than those 
in the United States. Witness is . aware 
that it is a rule on the part of the hong, if 
they deliver a damaged chest of tea, to 
return two for one, to all traders ; witness 
believes the outside traders do the same. 
Witness thinks there is every reason to 
suppose that, if the American return-trade 
with Canton were confined within proper 
limits, it would still be profitable. The 
Americans have sustained losses upon 
other branches of their trade, owing to 
overtrading; in cotton, for instance. Ihe 
long credit given for duties would proba- 
bly be the cause ; there is a great spirit of 
enterprise in the United States, which is 
often pushed too far. 

The witness has heard, there, is very 
great facility afibrded in Canton to cap- 
tains of ships in completing tlieir cargoes ; 
more than in most other ports. The out- 
ward trade, witness has understood to be a 
fair remunerating trade tlirougliout the 
period it has been carried on, so far ns 
witness knows. Witness has no particular 
knowledge of the direct trade of the Ame- 
ricans between the continent and. China. 
The expense of carrying tea from China to 
America and from America to Europe 
must operate very much against the trade, 
where tea may be brought direct. The 
witness thinks that the. direct trade of the 
Americans from Canton to Europe has 
not lately been profitable. 

The American trade between America 
and Canton is generally carried on by 
snpe^-cargoes ; that, between England and 
Canton by residents .on tlie spot. The 
charge of agency is pretty nearly the same, 
averaging about three per cent. : it is mat- 
ter of contract or. bargain. The agent of 
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(Iffilptt'bas a guarantee that tlie 
ccmmiMott^biill produce a certain eum. 
TlAi CbfiDM afe a ver; susptcioue, cau- 
tious people; to do business -with them 
with^advanta^, they must have had some 
prevtous transactions with you ; if you 
onca- establish confidence, the businem is 
probably conducted on better terms than- 
with a -passing stranger. A resident on 
the spot has, besides, the advantage of 
selhciing his own time for purchase and 
sale. Ttie. witness apprehends there is no 
divisfon of profiu between the super-cargo 
and the bong; it is well understood what 
he will have to pay to the liong. 

The withess can only speak from general 
rumour as to the comparative quality of 
the ' Company's and the American teas : 
thjs feeling on the part of the Americans 
is, that their tea is better than ours; but 
they do not drink so much black as we' do. . 
Witness resided in America many years^ 
but be is not a sufficient judge to speak of 
the quality of the tea he drank there. 

The rate of insurance from Canton to 
America has been as high as six per cent. ; 
it is now about four and ahalftoUve. The 
insurances are effi^ted in the United States. 

The witness has no reason to consider 
the woollens sent out from this coiintty (by 
rile witness?) inferior to tho!sc shipped by 
the Company ; but he is not a judge of 
the article. The woollens are manufac*^ 
fared at Leeds, the sftiffii at Nora'icii. 
The agent who has the purchases 

here is a partner in the house, and witness 
has understood that they were quite as 
good as the Company's, and bought as 
cheap or cheaper: they are sometimes 
bought ready-made, and occasionally or- 
dered to be 'made. Witness has always 
linderstood that the agent obtained goods 
of the ^very best quality, and that he was 
extremely particular- about them, as the 
Chinese have a peculiar uste. The wit- 
neiis has seen -no account sales of out- 
ward cargoes ; he believes that they were 
reasonably profitable, from the representa- 
tions -of the friend here transacting the 
Imsihess. Some Americans, and some £ng- 
Itriiihen and private-uaders would decline 
introducing into consumption among the 
C^hiiiese prohibited goods, bearing high 
duties, -whenever profitable to them ; and 
eotite Would not. The commission of the 
ttupercargb, -or rerident merchant at Can- 
ton, on - specie shipped fri>m the United 
' Btatesk Is'ebarged on the amount of the 
investment whan goods are shipped and 
bargp bought theie is a double oommis- 
sioii on the gross amount both of sales 
and purchases^ Witness does not know 
whatthaobalpge Is where there is no agree- 
ment^ to guarantee a cefUin 'eopimissiun. 
The oaimtntssioa 'of riid Wkneas on goods 
• shipped'for China on beteitf of rite Amo- 
rifana, *>iBcAiididg riiippingv' advance of 
' iit' payment >the goiMls,’ and 


buying, would probably be twoi^nii a half 
percent. -lArevlous to 1S21, the export 
of British manufactures from Liverpool^ 
(to China), in American bottofnt, must 
have been trifling. Witness knows of no 
exports in other neutral bottoms. There 
has been a little tin shipped from Liver- 
pool to China, and some other things not 
the produce ,of England. It sometimes, 
but not generally, happens, that American 
ships from China merely land part of their 
cargo in America and carry the rest on tO 
Europe. Scarcely any thing but specie is 
exported from America to Canton : wit.j 
ness has known a little cotton go, when 
very cheap. There has been not much 
change in the quality and soils of articles 
sent out fur the Chinese market from this 
country : they have been very stationary. 
It may have happened, and no don bf lias 
liappene<l, tliough not often, that Ameri« 
can ships have been sent to some ports iii 
the East, with orders, if disappointed iii 
one adventure, to go ultimately to China : 
tliis choice of markets is a considerable ad- 
vantage to Iree* traders. 

• Witness does not consider that the Ame- 
rican tradors derive any particular protec- 
tion or adwintage whatever from the exis- 
tence of rile Company's factory at Can^ 
ton. Witpess is not aware that the losses, 
such as tlirit referred to by him, from lire, 
are made good by a tax on foreign trade : 
it may be so. Witness has understood that 
some attempts have been lately made to 
introduce cotton-yarns into China with 
some project of success ; the result he 
does not know. Linens, forming part of 
the early investments of witness, did not 
answer so well. Witness thinks that the 
opening of the China trade, by doing 
away with the Coropony's monopoly, 
would be against his interest, inasmuch as 
those whom he represents in this country 
might not find it worth while to compete 
with tlie English free-tnide. He has no 
doubt that it would throw out the Ameri- 
cans in the first instance, fur to every 
market w'e go, we send such quantities of 
goods. 

Mr. Richard Miine examined. Wit- 
^ness, a native of Manchester, has resided 
in Philadelphia for a considerable period, 
vending English goods, and has very -often 
made adventures to India and China, in 
vessels on freight. He commenced the 
trade wklf India and China in 1799, and 
continued till 191 1, and occasionally since; 
the ]a!^t time 182a > llie witness shipped 
in diftereiit vessels, in the same yriir, at 
•moderate amounts, being bis own unde^ 
writer, Tuiining the risk himself. His 
shipments were almost always Spanish 
-dollars. • The leading articles in return 
were teas, nankeens, and silks. Witness 
'left'ilie United States -in '1 828. After he 
left off adventures on his own aocount, in 
1820, he loaned money on .respondentia, 
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which gave him means df general infor- 
mation. ViTitness never heard of any oh- 
sucles thrown in the way of trade by the 
Chinese authorities. Super*cargoes almost 
always accompanied the ships frqm Phila- 
delphia ; their commission was three per 
cent, upon the amount of purchases at 
Canton. These super-cargoes were some- 
times intelligent men of business ; at other 
times young persons brought forward 
through interest, for the' sake of the com. 
mission : no difficulties ever occurred not- 
withstanding. Witness is not ' aware that 
they derived any advantage or benefit ffom 
the Company*s factory, thdligh he has 
often heard them speak in terms of the 
highest respect of the Con(i|)any*s servants : 
he believes they were never thwarted or 
impeded by them. 

Tilt of late years, the teas brought to 
the part of the United States where wit- 
ness resided were almost exclusively green 
teas: of late, black teas have increased, 
being recommended by the faculty : it is 
still small. 

The profits of the witness, from 1800 
to 1811, might be from fifteen to twenty 
percent, per annum : he never experienced 
any loss in those years. Part of the tea 
imported into the United States was re- 
exported to Europe, principally' Ham- 
burgh and Bremen. Witness has beard 
that some part found its way into Canada, 
but not now. The proportion of the tea 
re-exported, compared with the whole 
quantity imported into the United States, 
depended upon the liomc demand. When 
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fresh teas arrived, and the o)d ones lay on 
band, and persons were to ex- 

port them to save the din^ltaliL* w 
duty paid on importatibir. le difficult 
to sell the old teas aftc^ the nC#* ones 
come. Old teas are those which’ have been 
imported above a twclvemonib. CoVern* 
ment allow a drawback only within one 
year from the date of import.’* Q. Has 
the quantity imported of late years been so 
much greater than the consumption as to 
make this a bad trade? — It certainly 
has, 1 believe, been overdone.^Q. Have 
there been great losses sustained in conse. 
quence by the parties who have been en- 
gaged in this trade? — yi. 1 believe there 
have been very large losses. — Q. To what 
do you attribute this over.trading ?<— ^. 
In part to the love of gain of persons who 
have got embarked in the thing, conceiv^^ 
ing tliat if they got a large quantity of 
goods probably they might recover them- 
selves; the consumption of the country, 
1 should think, has rather increased the 
facility given by government in the duties, 
which is, one year from the arrical of the 
vessel ; the goods are entered, put in 
bond, and from the date they are taken 
out there is a credit of one year on the 
bond of two merchants.— Q. Do you at- 
tribute the over-trading, in part, to the 
deranged situation of sonie of the traders 
having a facility of meeting their engage- 
ments by the twelve months credit they 
have obtained on the duties?—.^. 1 think 
I may safely say that would be tny con. 
elusion.” 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House op Lords, March 29. 

Ind(h~liritons. — The Karl of Carlisle 
presented a petition from the Inido- British 
inhabitants of Bengal,* praying for re- 
visions of the laws atfecting the native 
Christian population of India. The noble 
earl expressed his most earnest desire 
tliat relief, should be alfonled to the pe- 
titioners, w'ho laboured under great hard- 
ships. 

Lord EUenborough assured the noble 
earl that he felt, and every person of hu- 
manity must feel, the greatest compassion 
for -the petitioners’ unfortunate situation. 
No man Would more rejoice at the allevia-i 
tion of. their condition than he should, if it 
could be done without a violation of the 
principles essential to the conservation 
of our empire in India. Some of the 
evils complained of, — sut*h as the incon- 
veniences respecting marriage and succes- 
sion, — be thought might be remedied- 
But the petitioners asked not merely an 
See Aiiiat.Joum.Vol.xxviii. p.471. 


equality of civil rights, but an admission 
to privileges from which tlie natives of 
India were excluded. They were the 
illegitimate olTspring of Europeans an<l 
natives, and asked to be placed in a si- 
tuation different from illegitimate offspring 
in any other part of the world., The 
subject of the petition had received ^the 
greatest consideration from the Board of 
Control, and the Court of Direetprs ; 
and tJiere was every disposition to aine- 
iiorate the condition of the petitiopers, 
and to grant their prayers as ^ as was 
consistent with the conservation of. the 
tndifui empire, and the welfiire of the great 
body of the people. 

The petition was referred to the East- 
India Committee. 

.. ■■■■■■ ■ 

Hou^e of Commons, May ^ 

. Mr. C. ’ W. TFywi pre- 

sented a similar petition to that presented 
to the House of X.>ord8 on March 29. 
The grievances of the Indo- Britons, or 
half-castes, as they were more generally 
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teroied, Qii|[||it;b^ under two 

hiCM^i placed, when out of 

jun^ of the supreme 
oqlmiiE' CalcttttB, beyond the pale of all 
law, British, Hindoo, or Mahomedan ; 
their exdusion from all the superior 
offices in the civil and military service of 
the East- India Company. The argu- 
ments he (Mr. WyniO had employed, 
when he presented a petition last year 
from the natives of India, applied with 
infinitely stronger force to the present 
petitioners. TTiey were of our blood, 
and of our relfgion, and many of them 
have been educated in this country, and 
are possessed of capacity and acquire- 
ments of the first description. Yet in 
the interior they were amenable to the 
Mahomedan criminal law, deprived of 
trial by jury, and liable to be fined, im- 
prisoned, and corporally punished, even 
by Mohamedan officers. Marriage ques- 
tions amongst them were determinable 
by the Mohamedan law. A great many 
females of the half-caste were married to 
European officers high in the Company’s 
service. In the event of an otfence 
chaiged against any of these couples, in 
the interim the husband would be sent to 
Calcutta for trial by the British law, but 
the wife might be tried before a Maho- 
medan tribunal. This distinction gave 
rise to a disagreeable feeling amongst 
the half-castes. But the severest griev- 
ance is their exclusion from the Com- 
pany’s service, which has been mitigated 
within these few years, by being con- 
fined to the sons of parents who were 
both natives of India. There were those 
who talked of the inherent prerogative 
of Europeans to fill offices of importance 
and emolument in India. He (Mr. 
Wynn) would be ashamed to argue with 
those who uphold such a doctrine. The 
right; hon. gentleman here referred to 
the example of Col. Skinner, who though 
excluded from the Company’s army on 
account of his descent from a native 
mother, raised a corps of 8,000 men, and 
for his intrepid and disinterested conduct 
in the late wars, earned the rank of lieiit. 
colonel in the King’s service, and the 
Cross of the Bath. If the career of 
honour was shut against such individuals, 
the talents which cannot be used for our 
government may be employed against it. 
The argument. that the half-castes should 
be systematically degiaded,becau8e the na- 
tives of India look upon them with less re- 
spect than upon Europeans, was monstrous. 
We first degrade tliem, riien uige their 
degradation as a reason for continuing it. 
The right lion, gentleman cited the 
opinion of Sir Thomas Munro in favour 
of a more lenient treatment of this dass ; 
and observed that the effects of the syatem 
of exclusion were productive of great 
moral aiid personal degradation. 


Mr. 5. WorUey assured the right 
hon. gentleman, the house, find the pe- 
titioners themseleves, that "the half-castes 
were not looked* upon with that con- 
temptuous feeling which was attributed 
to the goveniment of India. It was the 
disposition of the local government and 
of that at home, to give every considera- 
tion to their condition, consistently with 
the principles which must iegulate our 
government. In the grievances in respect 
to marriage and succession a remedy 
might easily be found; the others in- 
volved great and important questions 
respecting political government, which 
would come before the Committee above 
stairs. In the evidence which had been 
given before that Committee on this sub- 
ject, it was stated by the person whose 
petition the present he believed was, that 
the number of this class in Bengal is 
about 20,000, of whom 1,500 were fit for 
holding offices ; and that two-thirds of 
this number, or 1,000, are actually em- 
ployed in public and private offices. This 
palliated the case, and showed that there 
was not so large a number out of employ- 
ment. Me hon. member concluded 
with sayings that it is from no prejudice 
against caam or colour that these indivi- 
duals were excluded from the higher offices, 
but because it involved points of great 
magnitude, which it rested with Parlia- 
ment to decide. 

Sir Jamm Mackintosh said he had had 
an opportunity of observing the characters 
of the class now petitioning ; he had made 
minute inquiries, in places of education, 
counting-houses, and government-offices 
(where some were admitted to inferior 
posts), and he w'as sure there was not a 
shadow of foundation for the doctrine of 
any inferiority of character in the natives 
of India, as alleged by the advocates of 
oppression. The impulse of conscience 
obliged him to declare that there is no 
class of individimls, not in actual slavery, 
throughout tlie British dominions, which 
is us^ with so much needless harshness 
and oppression as this race. He was 
surprised at the idea implied by the secre- 
tary to the Board of Control, that the 
petitioners had brought forward over- 
charged statements ; if that hoii. gentle- 
man compared the patience with which 
they have endured their grievances for 
vears, witli the negligence and progressive 
insults of the government, be would be 
surprised at their forbearance. The stigma 
still remained ; they were disgraced and 
degreed, needlessly and unwisely; and 
of this they now complained. No sooner 
were they excluded from the higher offices 
than they were shut out from the lower, 
even those which might be held by natives. 
Nothing was more deplorable than for 
tyrannical laws to be followed up by 
still more tyrannical practices. High as* 
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he esteemed Uie British population of 
India* he avowed that these exclusions of 
the half-ca^te assumed the odious appear- 
ance of exclusion of children by their 
fathers. He did not believe that those 
who made these regulations could have 
contemplated their subsequent effects. 

Mr. Fergwtaon said, he never was the 
advocate of exclusion. He thought that 
it would be the policy of the English 
Government to draw more upon the ta- 
lents and acquirements of the natives of 
India than it now did. Some of tlie 
statements fn this petition were of a very 
cpiestionable description ; but be admitted 
that the petitioners were placed in a very 
painful situation. It was difficult to say 
what law they were under: they were 
not Mohamedans, yet were subject to a 
Mohamedan tribunal. This class knew 
the interest he took in them. If they 
wished for all the advantages and privi- 
leges of British subjects, they ought to 
have them ; but then they would incur 
the restrictions imposed on British sub- 
jects. If they wished to be considered 
as natives and as British subjects, then' 
they would have greater benefits than 
British subjects enjoyed. The petitioners 
were not, as they would wish to have it 
believed, excluded from all offices : they 
were certainly not in a condition to fill 
the highest ; but there are vast numbers 
of places of emolument filled by this class. 
He said this to their credit ; for they 
owed it to their intelligence and industry, 
in which qualities they were not excelled 
by any other class of men. They were 
not, however, practically oppressed. In 
being excluded from higher employments, 
they did not suffer more than other 
classes . He thought that we should ex- 
amine how far the talents of all the natives 
of India might be used for the benefit of 
our government; and this was in pro- 
gress, for more confidence was daily placed 
in them, both as regarded adniission to 
office and the administration of justice. 

Mr. W. Whitmore was of opinion that 
natives ought to be allowed to fill every 
situation accessible to other subjects, ex- 
cept, perhaps, some very few in which 
their admission might be accompanied 
with the idea of danger or insecurity. 

Sir Charles Forbes supported the pe- 
tition, and gave his testimony in favour of 
all' that had been said of the liigh character 
of tfie natives of India. After an expe- 
rience of twenty-two years in* India and 
seventeen years here, the more he saw of 
his own countrymen the more he liked the 
natives of India. 

Mr. J, Stewart bore testimony to the 
resfiectability of the class to which the 
petitioners belonged, and his wish was 
that all the disabilities of which they com- 
plained should be removed. He fully 
agreed in the account given of the griev- 
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ances suffer^ by the pe^olHTO; 'cm 
consequence of which was; 
measure, tlmt they were exchldled firotn 
mixing in European society, and the na- 
tives thence looked upon them with dis- 
trust and contempt. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES OF 
RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburyhf March 18. — The 
Boards of Trade and Manufactures have 
submitted their reports of the commerce 
and industry of Russia in 1829. The 
general results are highly satisfactory. 
In spite of the war with the Porte and 
the dullness of trade in the Black Sea, the 
exports amounted to nearly 225,000,000 
rubles, and the balance of trade has been 
about 51,000,000 in fovour of Russia. 
The exports of tallow and hemp have 
considerably augmented, while those of 
flax have much diminished. The com- 
merce with the Caspian Sea, and that 
with Persia, have made a considerable 
start: from the latter, especially, the 
Russian merchants have derived great 
profit by their exports of cotton manufac- 
tures. The trade with Asia is making 
gradual though slow progress : the rela- 
tions with China are l>ecoming more and 
more facile. At Semipalatinsk the Chi- 
nese have exported immense sums in in- 
gots of silver, in exchange for Russian 
manufactures. 

The extraordinary impulse which com- 
merce received in 1829 has been equally 
favourable to the interests of the public 
treasury. The customs have advanced, 
to 68,21^,000 roubles, exceeding by about 
five millions that for 1828, and by up- 
wards of twenty-five millions that of 18^. 
The latter year certainly gave very uii- 
lavourable results. 

Nothing has been neglected on the 
part of government to favour this improve- 
ment of commerce. Privileges and fran- 
chises have been conceded to various 
ports ; facilities are introduced into every 
part of the service. The forms of pass- 
|K>rts are less strict, as well as the mea- 
6iu*ement of vessels, &c. Several branches 
of trade are disencumbered of Impedi- 
ments, particularly those of sugar and corn. 
Foreign trade lias. been extended by the 
repeal of certain disabilities, under which 
some classes of merchants laboured upon 
the frontiers of Siberia and Orenburg. 
The tariffs have been regulated, and finally, 
many'buildings and works for the fiicillty 
of commerce have been completed at St. 
Petersbuigh and other cities. At Cron- 
stadt, the custom-house has been com- 
pleted;' at Riga, new' warehouses have 
been built. In the capital, the bed of the 
Neva has been deepened opposite to the 
cpiay of the custom-house. In short, the 
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«ndeavouriBd to procure 
Mders every convenience which 
dependU' lijjm itself. The measures 
adopted against smugglers have greatly 
reduced both the attempts and the profit 
of *^hiit traders. It is true that the 
number of custom-house officers has been 
increased; but on the other hand, the 
reg^ents of Cossacks who in various 
parts of the empire discharged the func- 
tions of these officers have been discharged 
from this dut]r» and none are stationed 
upon the frontiers, except in a military 
capacity and in garrisons. 

. This is what has been done for foreign 
connuarce, and the result : let us now look 
to the condition of internid trade and 
manufactures, and to what has been done 
by government to fiivour them. 

Without adverting to the ordinary busi- 
ness of this department, during the last 
two years several important measures 
have been adopted to improve internal 
commerce and manufactures, the greater 
part of which came into operation in 1829. 
The chief measures for the extension of 
manufocturing industry have been— the 
appointment of aboaid of manufactures 
and a council of trade, public exhibitions 
of the products of Russian industry, the 
foundation of the technological institute, 
of the school of merchant-marine, &c. 
From the data obtained by the council of 
manufactures, it appears that in 1828 
there existed throughout the empire 5244 
manufacturing establishments of every 
sort, employing 225,4*14 workmen : in 
1827 there were only 5122 manufactories, 
with 209,54*7 workmen. 

The propagation of useful knowledge 
has been advanced by the publication of 
the •Toumal of ManvfactureH ; by the dis- 
tribution among the manufacturers of 
samples of the best foreign products ; and 
by the purchase in England of an assort- 
ment of machines and newly- invented 
looms. It is with the same view that an 
agent of the minister of finance has been 
attached to the Russian embassy to FUris, 
who is instructed to observe the progress 
and perfection of fabrics. and manufactures 
in France, England, and tlie Low Coun- 
tries, and to give every possible facility to 
tbe efforts of our manufacturers. We 
roust reckon amongst the measures 
most encouraging, to our manufacturing 
ipdustry, tbe immunities and privileges 
granted to various artisans, as well as tbe 
rewards and pecuniary assistance afforded 
them. The escablishroent for the assort- 
ment of wools at Moscow has commenced 
its opeirations, conformably to the regu- 
lation of 1829. The breed of fine-wooUed 
sheep is increasing with all the success 
that could be desired in the prfiyiocea of 
the. JMtic, and still more in the southern 
government. The colony ,of Anlialt has 
already 848G sh^p of the finest breed. 


and a number of laTj^ cattle and borees. 
Nearly 70 artisans and mechanics of. dif- 
ferent trades have arrived from Germany. 

M. Morenas has been sent into, the 
provinces of Georgia, and beyond the Cau- 
casus, in order to endeavour to naturalize 
there various plants from warm and tro- 
pical countries, or to improve those which 
already Nourish there; objects which he 
has been pursuing in the East and West 
Indies for more than twenty years. He 
Is also charged with the inspection of tbe 
several establishments for winding silk, 
begun by the late M. Castella, in order to 
gain the greatest possible advantage from 
them. Skins of the best quality, pro- 
cured from France, Portugal, Spain, and 
Bucharia, have been sent to these pro- 
vinces, to encourage the making of wines ; 
some coopers, hired for three years, have 
engaged to introduce their trade there, 
which is now almost wholly unknown. 

The demand for cotton goods and Rus- 
sian silks in the districts beyond Caucasus 
and in Persia increases considerably. 

In order to promote the extension of 
trade, enlarge the general ideas upon the 
subject, and give commerce a medium of 
making its wants known, a council of 
trade has been attached to the ministry 
of financ^ with branches at Moscow, 
Riga, Arnaiigcl, Odessa, Toganvog, ami 
other' towns where it may be deemed de* 
sirablc. 

The Russian- American Company pur- 
sues its operations with success, and the 
expeditions to the Kurile and Chantar 
islands, aa well as to tbe north of our 
possessions in America, promise to extend 
our hunting territory. Our intercourse 
with the colonies will be greatly facilitated 
by the new road from Yakutsk to the sea 
of Ocbotsk, if the investigation now iti 
progress meet with no obstacles. To 
obviate various inconveniences, the prin- 
cipal factory of the Company has been 
removed from the island of Sitkha to 
Kadiak. 

Compared with preceding years, the 
trade at the three principal great fairs of 
the empire has been brisk, as well as at 
those of the second class. For the. en- 
couragement of ship-building and navi- 
gation, a school has been e.stablished at 
St. Petersburgh for forming captains, 
pilots, and builders of merchautmen. 
According to the reports furnished by .the 
civil governors, there have been built in 
1829, 144 vessels for the navigation of tbe 
lakes, and 4978 for that of rivera : in 1828 
the number .of the former amounted only 
to 66, and of the latter to about 4000. 

By ukase, dated March 20, a.- modi- 
fication of the Russian tariff of duties is 
made, the nature of which may be col- 
lected from the preamble The finance 
minister has represented to us, tliat on 
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^^nsldering the progress of the manufac- 
tures and commerce of the empire, several 
circumstances are observable! which, on 
the one hand, prove ttiat tlie custom-house 
duties on seveml articles arc -nut suiiicictit 
for tlie protection of native industry ; on 
the other, indicate the injury which arises 
from the prohibition of many articles, the 
introduction of which, on the payment of 
a well-adjusted duty, would excite to 
emulation our domestic manufactures.'* 


CHANGKS IN THE CANTON FACTORY. 

It is reported that some members of 
tlie factory at Canton liuve been recalled 
by the Court of Directors, and their ap- 
pointments tilled up by persons at home, 
who will proceed to China immediately. 
Various cau^ps are assigned for this mea- 
sure : the existing dispute with the Chi- 
nese government,, and certain statements 
in the evidence before the Parliamentary 
Committee, arc among the number. 

KING'S ARMY IN INDIA. 

The 2d bat. lat Foot is to return to Europe from 
Madras, and to be relieved by the 55th from the 
Cape. The 55th is to be replaced by the 7<'>th from 
England. 

I'he I4th Foot is to return to Europe from Ben- 
gal. and to be relieved by the 2nth from Madras. 

The 17th Foot, now proceeding by detachments 
to New South Wales, is to relieve the 57th, which 
is to relieve the 2(ith at Madras. 

The(i*2d Foot is to proceed forthwith to Madras, 
to relieve the Oilth, which is to return to Europe. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

yfrHra/s. 

April 24. linltict Duncan, from Manilla 20th 
Nov., and Singapore 2d Dec.; ott’ Portsmouth 
(for Hamburgh). — 27* If.M.S. Pnllns» Fitzclarence. 
from 'Bengal 7th Jan.. Madras lOtli do., an<l Cape 
7th March; off Plymouth. — ^27» Admiral Benbmv, 
Crawford, from Mauritius 12th Jan. ; off Falmouth. 
— 28. Victory t Farquharson, from Bengal 22d Dec., 
Madras 6th Jan., and Cape 10th March ; off Ply- 
mouth. — 28. Mtnemz.Probyn.from Bengal Kith Jan. 
and Cape 7th March; off Penzance. — Mt^ 2. 
nia,Brooks,froniMauTit!u8 20thJan.; atOravesend. 
— 2. Burrell, Metcalfe, fitim Mauritius 31st Jan. ; 
off the Start. — 3. H.M.S.H<”c/rr,from St.Helena; at 
Gravesend. — :i. Jmhettn, Bourchier. from Bombay 

. 1.3th Dec., and Cape 0th March; off Portland :i. 

St, George, Swainson, from Bengal 5th Jan.; at- 
Liverpool.— Grcig, from Bombay 18th 
Dec., and Mauritius Kith Feb ; at Greenock.— (i. 
Augueta, Giles, Arom I'hlna 12th Jan.; at Cowes 
(for Amsterdam.)— 6. Johanna Cornelia, Schael, 
from China 20th Dec. ; offthe Wight (for Holland). 
— 8. Hopeful, Mailer:*, from C’ape 0th March ; at 
Gravesend. — 8. Caroline, Fewson, from Swan 
River and Batavia: off Penzance. — 10. Neptune, 
Curaberledge, from Bengal 22d Dec., Madras 12th 
Jan., and Cape 16th March ; at DeaL— 10. Belle 
AUkmee, Francis, from Mauritius 15th Jan., and 
Cape 7th Marchs at Gravesend.— 10. Barbara, 
.Duim, from Cape 18th Feb. s off Dover — 12. 
JSmtUoue, Wellbank, from Mauritius and Gibral- 
tar 1 at Deal.— FifroHa, Andrews (late Smith), 
from Manilla 23d Aug. : at Cowes (for Antwerp). 
— 15. Luco, from Bengal 3d Feb.; off 

Scllly (for Havre)* — 16. Duke 0/ Bedford, Bowen, 
from Bengal Sd Jan., and Cape 16th March; 
at Deal. — 16. Nerden, Baird, from China 2d 
Jon., and Cape 11th March; at Plymouth. — 
16. Ropta Sojwi, Petrie, from BengM 2d Jan., 
and Cape 8(Hh March; off Fowey. — 16. Delphoe, 
Davis, from Mauritius; off Dover (for Antwerp). 
-^17* Kxmouth, Graham, from Bengal 19th Jan. s 
^ Plymouth.— 17* Alfred, Hill, from Madras 23d 
•hm.', and Cm 15th March ; off Plymouth.— 17* 
Marp Afuier, Spottlswoode; from China 28th Nov., 
AsinUJeur, N.S.V^ol. 2. No. 6. 


and Singapore t5Ui Dee.t off PlvnoiouCh.— 19. 
IVartoiek, Gibson, from Bengal 2isc Jn. t at 
LiverpooL— 20. Cattwrine, Femi, from Bengal 5tli 
Jan., Madras 25th do., and Cape 18th Marc])4r-at 
Portsmouth. — 26. Sir JSdward Paget, CompbeH, 
from Bengal 6th Jan., Madras 21st do., and Cape 
17th March; offthe Wight. — 22. Po/mifOk Thomp- 
son, from Bengal IGth Dec., and Madniejtast do. ; 
off Dartmouth.— 22. Princeee Charlotte, MacKean, 
from Bengal 25th Dec. ; off Liverpool. — 26, Bmisa- 
teick. Palmer, from Bengal 25th Dec., and Madras 
12th Jan.; at Deal. — 20. Lord Lt/ndoeh, Beadle, 
from Bengal 12th Dec., Madras 3d Jan., and Cape 
14th March ; at Deal. — 26. Alexander, Ogllvie, 
from Singapore 23d Jan. ; off the Start.- 26. Sa- 
muel Broum, from Mauritius 18th F'eb. ; off Dart- 
mouth. — 27 . Clyde, Muiiro, from Bengal, Made!: a, 
and Cape ; at Deal. 

Departure*, 

AprffSG, Juno, Rigby, for Cape, Swan River, 
V.D. Land, and N. S. Wales; from Liverpool. — 
2(J. Getrrgea, Scotland, ft)r Cape ; from Liverpool. 
27. iMdy Rotvena, Russell, for N. S. Wales ; from 
Deal — 27. I^tuiaa, Mackie, for N. S. Wales; 
from Deal. — 27. Manliu*, Johnson, for V.D. Land 
(with convicts) ; from Deal. — 28. fUive Tiranvh, 
Anderson, for Cape; from Portsmouth. — 28. 
Adrian, Sadler, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; 
from Portsiiumth. — 28. Riidry, Hesse, for Ben- 

g al; from Liverpool.— 2.6. Saury Jack, Kirwick, 
OT Mauiitius; from Deal. — Hay 2, Portland, Mil- 
ler. for Bengal; from Leith (sailed 201 h from 
Deal.) — 2. Ktiza Jane, Liddell, for Cape; from 
Deal. — .3. Africa, Skelton, for Ceylon; from Deal. 
— 4. Forth, Robertson, for Cork and N. S. Wales 
(with convicts) ; from Deal. — 4. Atlantic, Barber, 
for Cape ; from Deal. — 4. David Lyon, Berry, for 
V. D. Land (with convicts) ; from Deal. — 5, John 
Woodall, I'homson, for Bengal; from l.iverpool. 
— 6. Arethvsa, Johnson, for Batavia and Singa- 
pore; from Deal. — 6. Cnndian, Reed, for Mauri- 
tius ; from Portsmouth. — 8. Ijotua, Wilson, for 
Bengal; from fireenock.— 16. H.C.S. Canning, 
Baylis, for China; from Deal. — 16. Neptune, Wit- 
tleton, for Bombay; from Greenock. — 11. Meraey, 
.Sharp, for Cape and Mauritius; from Liverpool. 
— 12. Faltmt, Cobb, for Cork, Ceylon, and Ben- 
gal; from Deal.— 15. Lady MeSaghten, Pope, for 
Madras and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 18. Lang, 
I.usk, for V. D. Land and N. S. Wales; from 
Ileal. — 18. Andromache, l.awes, for Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 26. Tyne, Brown, 
for Bordeaux and Mauritius; from DeaL — ^20. 
Albion, MacLeod, for Maileira and Bengal; from 
Liverpool. —21. Medina, Holmes, for Bombay: 
from Liverpool. — 24. H.C. chartered ship Lady 
Kaat, Denny, for Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; from 
Deal. — 25. Orontea, Baker, for Mauritius, Ma- 
dras, and Bengal ; from Deal. 

PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Minerva , from Bengal : Mrs. Col. Casement ; 
Mrs. Col. Delamaine ; Illn. J. W. Grant ; Mrs. 
Loder; Mrs. .Sanderson ; Miss Grant; Miss' Sand- 
by ; Miss Gunning : Capt. J. SapdersOn, 9th L.C. ; 
Capt. R. Margrave. 25tn N.I.; Lieut. O’Halloran, 
H.M.36th regt.; Lieut. Fraser. 45th N.I. : Lieut. 
Geo. Casement, Bengal engineers; two Misses 
Grant: Misses Lowther, Tilghman, Hamilton, 
Mackenzie, and Loder; Masteis Grant, Lowther, 
Tilghman, Delamain, Cunliffe, and Nturt. (The 
Hon. Sir John Franks, Lady Franks, and Misa 
F'ronks, were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Duke of Bedford, from Bengal ; Mrs. Best t 
Mrs. Hewitt: Mrs. T. B. Swinhoe; Mrs. Belcher; 
Mrs. C. llelsding; Mrs. A. Ilclsding; Mrs. M. 
IIelB<ling ; — Snndyk, Esq. : Walter Venour, Esq., 
superintending surgeon : Capt. C. H. Bell, Com- 

E any’s service ; Cimt. Ludlow, 6th regt. ; Lieut. 

[allowell B.A. ; C. V. Helsdlng. Esq. ; H. Hea- 
ding, Esq.; A. Helsdlng, Esq.: Cnas. Meyer, 
Esq. ; 4 Misses Brandts ; Masters Sandyk, Black- 
all; 2Nhearman, Kennedy, and Swinhoe; Misses 
Kennedy, Venour, 2 Best, Hewitt, and 4 Swin- 
hoe; 11 servants. 

Per Victory, from Bengal : Mrs. Tucker : Mrs. 
Farquharson ; Misses Money. 2 Thompson. Towns, 
and Farquharson: Masters Tucker, Torrens,. 2 
Smith, and F.irquharaon. — From Madras: CoL. 
C'raxhpbell, H.M. 89th regt.; Lieut. Stamford, 
ditto: two Misses Cator; Masters ladrich, H. 
O’Connell, and Cator: 38 soldiers under L^eut. 
Stamford: 2 women; 6 chi1dien.*-From the Capet 
Capt. MacLeont H.M. 73d regL 
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FVr tion&Mfifrt from N. S. Walft : Pr. and Mnu 
Goodser; Dr. aiid Mrs. Turner ; Dra. Rutherford • 
line* Shlel» and Nind ; Mrs. Middleton. 

Per H.Af,S. PaUae, from Ben^l : I.ord Viscount 
Combermere, late Commander-in-chief in India; 
the Hon. Colonel Pinch, military secretary to 
ditto; Capt. McCoen,, Persian serrctary to ditto: 
Captains Archer and Munday, aides-ae-camp to 
ditto; Lieut. Cotton ; 3 servants. 

Per Edward, from Bombay : Capt. McKeevor. 
Capt. Dutr. 

Per ImtHflln, from Bombay: Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Thomas Bradford, K.C.B., &c., late Commander- 
in-chief at Bombay; Lieut. Col. the Hon. H. 
Murray, II.M. 54tn rest.: Ciuit. l.ord Harley, 
ditto ; Capt. Pitman, ditto ; Mr. Escombe, civil 
service: Lieut. Greei:e. 6th regt.; Dr. Roldnson, 
insiiector general of hospitals. 

P*^ Ne/aune, from Bengal, &c. ; B. Bayard, Esq., 
Madras civil service; l.ieut. Col. Hunter, Madras 
infantry; Capt. Timbrell, Bengal artillery ; Capt. 
Danielf, H.M. With regf. ; Capt. Hammond, Ma- 
dras infantry: Cant. Hodge, ditto: Lieut. Dowell, 
ditto : Lieut. Lusningtnn, Madras cavalry ; O. B. 
Garrow, Esq., from Madras; .Samuel Aganoor, 
Esq., from ditto; John Aganoor, Esq., from ditto ; 
Miss M. A. Blundell ; Masters Timbrell and Da- 
niell; one servant; 30 invalids; one woman and 2 
children. — (The following were landed at the Cape; 
Mrs. Swin^ ; Mrs. Robinson ; Lieut. Col. Swiney; 
Bengal .artillery ; Dr. Robinson, Bengal Meilical 
Board; Major Hockley; Mailras artillery; two 
Misses Swiney : 3 servants.) 

Per Belle Allifincet from Mauritius, &c. : Mrs. 
and Miss C'antum ; Mr. Edwards, from Bengal; 
Mr. Edw. Gore, and Mr. Phillips, from the Cape. 

Per Royal Snsnn, ftmn Bengal : Cant. Warlow, 
child, and servant; Mrs. Worral, child, and ser- 
vant ; ('apt. T. A. Main ; Capt. Thompson ; Hon. 
'Win. Hamilton and servant; Master and Miss 
Lind, and servant. — From the Cape: Major and 
Mrs. Dundas; Mrs. and three Misses A lexdndcr; 
Mrs. and Miss Paton : two servants. 

Per Alfred, from Marlras: Miss Laurie and four 
children; Mrs. Bremer and three children ; Coh 
Brndie: Col. Hatherly; Mr. McKerrcll ; Capt. 
Morgan; Capt. Sinnock ; Lieut. Stokes ; Lieut. 
Campbell; Capt. Drury; Lieut. Bremer; Mr, 
Spring; Misses House, 2 Spring, and Spryc; 
Masters Spring, llundall, and Laiilcr ; «> servants. 

Per St.Gmrfcr, from Benffal: Lieut. Col. Vincent 
and Mrs. Vincent ; Miss Eliza Vincent; Master F. 
Vincent ; Miss Thompson ; the Rev. M. J. Adam, 
and Mrs. Adam ; Master Alcncander and Miss Mary 
Adam ; the Rev. ('has. Piffkrd and Mrs. Pifi^trcl ; 
Master ^flTard ; Mrs. Mackey; Capt. W. 11. Mar- 
shall, .'loth N.I.; Licait. J. Sheil, .‘JTfth N.l. ; Lieut. 

G. Eeburton ; Mr. Macauley ; several servants. 

Per Cutherine, from Bengal: Mrs. (^>1. Grifliths; 

Mrs. (7apt. Jeffries ; Mrs. Sayers; Mrs. Osborn; 
Miss Seagrin: ('ol. B' yce, H.M. 13th I.-Drags.; 
Lieut. Col. Griffiths, Bengal in val iris: Capt. R. 
Thorpe, Madras army ; Lieut. R. .Sayers ; Lieut. 
A. Tulloch, H.M. 4.''ith regt. ; Cornet G. Scott, 
Bengal army ; Dr. Herklott. Madras cstab. ; H. 
Osborne, Esq. ; John Cox, Esep ; Misses Griffiths, 

2 Wilson, 2 Ferrier, and 2 Sayers; Master Sayers, 

3 Page, Twentyman, and Cox; 4 servants. 

Per Sir Edward Pa/ret, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Bruce ; Mrs. Allan and servant : Capt. Walton, 

H. M. 16th regt. ; Capt. Foord, Company’s service ; 
Capt. Burrell, ditto ; Dr. Gordon, ditto.— From 
Madras: Mrs. Col. Frith; Major James, H.M. 
26th Foot ; Lieut. Hunter ; 2 servants. 

Per Demosthenee, from Bengal (arrived at Bor- 
deaux) : Mr. and Mrs. Walker; Capt. M. O’Brien, 
late of the Mary Anne, 

Per Exmouth, from Bengal : Mrs. Stedman, and 
3 children: Mrs. Hicks and child; Mrs. Smith 
and ditto ; Mr. Sutherland : Mr. Mendes.— From 
St. Helena : Col. and Mrs. Doveton ; Master B. 
Hodgson ; Mr* J. Eckinan ; 15 men ; 8 women ; 
12 children. 


TASSKNOERS TO INDIA. 

Per H.C.8. Canning, for China, &c. : Count 
Becarmi, proceeding to Anjeer; Mon^ Dubois, 
Mcretary to ditto; Mr. John Pltcairne; Mr. W. 
F. Voung, writer, to China; Mr. Edw. White, 
midshipman, George the Fourth : Mrs. Scott and 
two children. 


Per H.C.C.S. Sumn, fair Cape and Madnw: Capt. 
Young, Lieut. Boys, Lieut. Tyssen : Ens. Graham, 
and Payin. Doyle, all of H.M. 75th Foot; Mrs. 
Doyle and four children; 147 soldiers of H.M. 
75th Foot ; 5 wives of clltto ; 3 childrrw of ditto. 

Per If. C. S. Prfdertor, for Cape and Madras : 
Major Hammond, Capt. Hall, Lieut. Brown, 
Lieut. Jardlnc, and Eus. Collier — all of H.M. 75th 
rejtt.i 131 soldiers of H.M. 75th regt.; 8 soldiers' 
wives; 6 children of ditto. 

Per H.C.C.S. I^ndy Kn»t, for Cape and Madras ; 
Lieut. C’ol. England, Capt. Halifax and England, 
Lieut. Sutton, Ens. Kuolys, Sing. Graham, Adj. 
Boys, and Qu. Mast. Berry, all of H.M. 75th regt. ; 
Mrs. England and two {laughters; Mrs. Berry anti 
four rhihiren; 154 soldiers H.M. 75th regt.; 15 
soldiers’ wives ; 16 children of ditto. 

Per Arethusa, for Batavia and Singapore: 'Mrs. 
Lane: Master Lane; Miss Ash; Mr. 11. Fearuii ; 

S. Townsend; S, Whitehead. 

Per Jjady MrNaghfert, for Madras and Bengal : 
Mrs. Mtmey ; Mr. Cockbiim ; MissPerlera; Mrs. 
Reid; Miss Reid; Mrs. Smith; two Misses 
Smith ; Miss Smelt ; Miss Shepperd; Miss Scot ; 
Mr. Deaunan ; Mr. Jas. Coltiuhuun; Mr. Forbes; 
Miss Corflritl. 

Per Moira, for Bengal (taken up at the Cape of 
Gooil Hope): Mr. and Mrs. Carey; Mr. and Mrs. 
Middleton: Col. ami Mrs. Daniels: tw{> Misses 
Daniels; Col. Wyatt : Dr. Frances; Messrs. J. anil 

T. Daniels ; Col. De Graves ; Mr. and Mrs. Dull’; 
Mr. .Mlerdycp ; Mr. Durand. 

Per Orttnfejt, for Madras and Calcutta ; Colonel 
and Mrs. Bowen; Capt. and Mrs. Carter; ('apt. 
Parke; Mrs. ^ansden ; Mrs. Hargrave; Mr. B. 
Blech wyden ; Mr. Thus. Blech wyden ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Rickards. 

Per Ffitron, for Ceylon; Capt. W. Boardman, . 
Ceylon Rides; (.'apt. J. D. Ragenall and family; 
Lieut. J.J. Dwyer, Ceylon Rides; Lieut. Hardy, 
H.M. 58th refit. ; Lieut. Nagel, H.M. 87th do.; 
Ens. W. Ward, H.M. (Bst regt. ; Ens. Burrowes, 
H.M. 87th reft. ; Ens. Lamart, H.M. 87th do. ; 
Ens. Burns, 1-I.M. 78th regt. : Dr. M. M. M*Der- 
nott, H.M. 61ft regt. 

BIRTH, MARRl.^GES, AND 
DEATHS. 

m RTU. 

May A. At Kern pston House, near Bedford, the 
lady of Colonel G reemtrect, Bengal army, of a son. 

MARKIACEK. 

Ajjril 23. At Edinburgh, .Stephem Slight, Esq., 
captain, Bombay engineers, to Charlotte Knox, 
youngest daughter of Young Trotter, Esq., of 
Cruicksdeld, Ilerwickshire. 

27. At Edinburgh, Ewen Alexander Cameron, 
eldest son of Allan Cameron, Esep, Morinish Cas- 
tle, Island of Mull, to Sybella, only daughter of 
the late Colonel M. Murray, of the lion. E. I. 
C<nnpany’8 service, and of llaregiils, county of 
Dumfries. 

31). At Old Montrose, David Greenhlll, Esq., of 
the East-Indla civil service, to Mary, third daugh- 
ter of Chas. Wallace, Esep, of Woodslde. 

May 4. At Chichester, the Rev. J. R. Munn, 
B.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, to Rosalie, 
youngest daughter of the late Major Anthony 
Greene, Hon. K. 1. Company’s service. 

18. At St. George’s ( nurch, Hanover Square, 
Hill Morgan, m.o.. of the Bombay medical esta- 
blishment, to Elisabeth, aecond daughter of late 
Thos. Eagle, Esq., of Allealey, Warwickshire. 

28. At Portobeuo, near Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. 
Alex. >tewart, Bengal army, to Janetta, fifth 
daughter of the late R. A. Daniell, Esq., of Tre- 
lissick, Cornwall. 

DKATirs. 

Feb, 7. On board the Minerva, on the passage 
to England, Charles Oswald, only son of Capt. 
Sanderson, 9th regt. Bengal L.C. 

9. At sea, on board the Jmbella, on the passage 
from Bombay, Ensign Calder, H.M. 54th regt. of 
Foot. 

14. At sea, on board the leapella, on the pas- 
sage from , Bombay to England, I^ady Bradford, 
wife of Lieut. Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, K.C.B., 
5cc. late Commander-in-chief at Bombay. 
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March 23. At sea* on board the St, George, on 
the passage from Bengal. Mr. James Vincent. 

Aprils, At Edinburgh* Robert Cathcart* eldest 
aon of A. F. Bruce* Esq.* of the Madras civil 
service. 

i). At Brussels, the Right Hon. Alexander Mur- 
ray. I^ord Elibtuik. His lordship is succeeded in 
his title and estates by Alexander, now Lord Eli- 
bank, at present on military service in the East- 
Indies. 

lit. At Edinburgh* George Rose* Esq.* surgeon, 
.some time of the Hon. E. 1. Company’s service. 

^ At Naughton House, Fifesnire* Capt. Jae, 
Walker* of the Hon. F'.I.Coihpany’s naval service. 

27 . At Bexhill* Sussex* in his JHth year* Lieut. 
Col. Witherston, many years in the P^ast- India 
Company’s service. 

— At his house* Colebrooke Terrace, Islington, 
Mr. John Hammond, aged (i3* formerly purser of 
the H.C..S. hitj/al CUnrlotte, 

May 3. At lirompton, Jane, only daughter of 
the late Walter Hamilton, Ksep 

— At the advanceil age of !I3* Isaac Prescott* 
p]sq.. Admiral of the Red. 


5. In Gloucester Place* Portman Square.Matilda* 
wife of Alex. John Colvin* Esq., of the Bengal 
civil service. 

— In Norton Street* in his 2l8t year* Cssar Ar- 

thur Hawkins, Lieutenant 8th Bombay N.l'.* 
youngest son of Samuel Hawkins, Esq: * ^ 

G. In Connaught Place*, qged 14 months, the 
infant daughter of Sir Robert and Lady Wigram. 

Ift. In Monti^c Square, in her OOlh year, Jane* 
widow of the late Wm. Stratton* Esq., member- 
of council, Bombay. 

22. At her house, in Hill Street, aged 00, the 
Right Hon. I.ady Amherst, relict of Fidd Marshal 
Jeffery l^ord Amherst. 

iMitely, At sea, on board the Jamaica, on the 
passage to England, Assist. Surg. J. F. Amott* of 
the Bombay establishment. 

— At sea, on Imard the FAwarti, on the passage 
from Bombay* Major Napier* of the invalid bat- 
talion. 

— At sea, on board the Sir Edward Paget, on 
the passage from Bengal, Lieut. Cumming* of the 
Hon. t'omimny’s service. 
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THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN AKE OUT BY ROTATION : 

John Forbes, Esq. M.P. 15, Harley Street, Henry Shank, Esq. 62, Glovrcstei^ Pfecf 


John Loch, E8C|. M.P. 18, Upjyer Betiford 
i Placet Russell Square, 

Charles Mills, Esq. Camclford HousCt Ojc^ 
I ford Street* 


James Stuart, Esej. M.P. 63, Portland\ 
Place. 

Henry St. George Tucker, £^. 3, Upjier\ 
Portlatid Place. 


ISO 


PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [Ji'ne; 

N«|l. T%$ httersV^C, denote prime cottt or mMufttcturera^ pi-ieee f X, advance (per cent.) on the eame ; 
dUcount (per cent.) on tho tame. — The bazar nutund U equal to 82 1b. 2 os. Sdre., and HHi bazar 
mounds equal to 110 factory mounds. Goods sold by Sa. Rupees B. mds. produce 5 fo 8 per cent, more 
t/utn when sold bp Ct.Rtspees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to The Surat Candy is equal 

lb 746| The Pecul is equal to 133i lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA,. January 7, 18 :jO. 


RS.A. Ra. aJi 

Andiort S.Rs. cwt. I.*) 0 Cd>, 20 o I 

Bottles UK) 13 0 — 17 0 1 

Coals B. md. 0 7 — 0 14 I 

Copper Sheathing, 16-28 ..F.md. 4.3 8 — 43 12 . 

30-$) do. 43 12 — 44 0 ' 

Thick sheets do. 44 14 — 44 HI 

Old do. 43 0 — 43 4 

Bolt do. 46 0 — 4)) O I 

— Slab do. 42 12 — 43 0 ‘ 

—— Nalls, assort. do. ;i9 0 — 4rt o 

Peru Slab. ...... .Ct.Rs. do. 47 4 — 47 8 

— ~ Russia Sa.lls. do. 44 12 — 45 0 ; 

Copperas do. 3 0 — 5 4 j 

Cottons, chlnti .30 A, — 40 A.) 

Muslins, assort. 5 D. — lo !>.= 

Twist, Mule, 14-50 ....Mor. 0 7k — o 71 

60-120 do. 0 6 — 0 6i 

Cutlery. P. C. — 5 A. 

Glass and Earthenware P. C. — 10 D.^ 

Hardware P. C. — h T).: 

Hosiery 10 D. — 15 D.' 


• Rs.A. Rs.A. 
Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Ks. F.md. 6 10 6 12 

flat do. 6 9 — 6 10 

English, sq do. 2 12 — 2 14 

flat do. 2 12 — 2 13 

Bolt do. 2 12 — 2 13 

Sheet do. 6 8 — 6 12 

Nails cwt. 11 0 — 15 0 

Hoops F.md. 6 0 — 62 

— . — Kentledge cwt. 14 — 16 

Lead, Pig F.md. 5 12 — 6 0 

Sheet do. 6 4 — 6 6 

Millinery 1.3 D. — 20 D. 

Shot, patent bag 2 14 — 3 0 

Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 5 13 — 5 14 

Stationery P. C. — 5 I> 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 0 8 — 10 O 

Swedish do. 14 0 — 14 4 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 23 0 — 24 O 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. — 5 I). 

coarse P. C. — 5 A. 

Flanr el 15 A. — 20 A. 


MADRAS, December IG, 18*29. 


Rs. Rs. 

Bottles 1(K) 15 @ 18 

Copper, Sheathing ....... .candy 34o — .360 

Cakes do. 2H0 — 2«7 

Old do. 280 — 285 

— Nails, assort do. None. 

Cottons, (!hintx P. C. 

— — Muslins and Ginghams P. C. — 10 / 

— JLongcloth 10 A. — 15* 

Cutlery 10 A. — 15 J 

Glass and Earthenware 20 A. — 25 i 

Hardware. 10 A. — IS J 

Hosiery Overstocked. 

iron, Swedish, sq candy 52 — 60 

— — English sq do. 25 — 28 

Flat and bolt* .do. 25 28 


!< Rs. 

i Iron Hoops candy 3.5 


Nails do. 105 

Lead, Pig do. 40 

Sheet do. 45 

Millinery Uns'ileable. 


Rs. 
@ 42 

— 122 
— 4.5 

4!) 


.candy 

lOA. 

40 

P. C. 

— 

15 A. 
42 

5 A. 

.candy 

56 



60 

. .do. 

87 


!I4 

. . .box 

21 


23 


p. c:. 



10 A. 



p. c. 


10 A. 


20 A 


25 A. 


ROM BAY, January 9, 18.*10. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Anchors 

. . .cwt. 

22 @ 

0 

Iron, Swedish, bar.... 

. .St. candy 

90 (2^ 

0 

Bottles, pint 

. . .doz. 

11 ~ 

0 

1 - English, do 


40 — 

0 

Coals 

. . . .ton 

15 — 

0 

. Hoops 


96 — 

0 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-24 . 

. . .cwt. 

71 — 

0 

1 Nalls 


22 — 

0 

24-32 

. . . .do. 

73 — 

0 

! Plates 

.do. 

10 — 

0 

Thick sheets 

. . . .do. 

80 — 

0 1 

1 Rod for lx)lts . . . . 

. .St. candy 

.38 — 

n 

— — Slab 


70 — 

56 — 

0 



63 — 

9i — 

0 

0 

Nails 

. . . .do. 

0 1 

Lead, Pig 


Cottons, Chintz. .......... 


;j0A.— 
40 A.— 

50 A. 

Sheet 


9J — 
lOD, — 

0 

Longcloths 

. 

50 A. 

; Millinery 


20 D. 

Muslins 


50 A 

0 

i Shot, patent 


18 — 

29 

— Other goods ... .3 


lOD 

50 A. 

' Spelter 


9 — 

0 

Yarn. 20-80 


i — 

11 

i Stationery 


P.C.— 

0 

Cutlery. 


2.5D. — 

0 

j Steel, Swedish 


20 — 

0 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 


15 A, — 

25 A. 

' 'Fin Plates 

box 

26 — 

0 

Hardware. 


30 A.— 

0 

i .Woollens, Broad cloth, 

1 flne. 

25 D.— 

son 

Hosiery 


0 — 

u 

Ij coarse 

|l— Flannel ......... 


10 D — 
20 A.— 

20 D 
0 


CANTON, December 12, 1829. 


Dts. Dnu 

Cottons, Chlnts, 28 yds piece 4^5 

Longcloths, 40 yds do. 6 — 7 

— Muslins, 34 to 40 yds do. 2^ — 3 , 

Cambrics, 12 yds do. li — If 

— Bandannoes do. U — 2 

Yam pecul 40 — 55 

Iron, Bar do. .3 — O 

— Rod do. 4 — 0 

.....a...... .do/ 5 0 


Drs. Dr 

Smalts. .pecul 12 @ 28 

Steel, Swedish, in kits cwt. 71 U 

Woollens, Broad cloth yd. 2 — 0 

~ Camlets pee. 28 — 0 

- Do. Dutch do. 28 — 0 

- Long Ells Dutch do. 8 — 9 

Tin pecul 18 — 19 

iTin Plates box 11—0 
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Pncei of European Goode in the EaeU 
SINGAPORE, January S:), 1830. 


Anchors pecul 

Bottles lOO 

(.ropper Nalls anil Sheathing pecul 

Cottons, MaitapollainSf ^fiyil. by .‘)2ln. pcs. 

Imit. Irish 25 3(i do. 

Longcloths 12 .... 3f: do. 

3« to 4» do. 

311 4t» do. 
44 do. 

.^0 do. 

Sir* do. 

(>0 do. 


do. . .do. .... 
do. . .do 


■ I’rints, 7'11« single cttltmrs do. 

9-8 do. 


Cambric, 12yds. by 48 to 4.'> in., .do. 

Jaconet, 20 44 . . 40 . . . .do. 


Drs. Drs. | Drs. Dfs. 

10 1 111 Cotton TTkfs. imit. Ilattick, dblc.. .corge 0 (% .8 

4 — 4i do. do Pullicat do. 3 ~ VJ 

40i — 42 Twist, 40 to 70 pccul 05 — 7''» 

.3 — dV Hardware, assort.... P.D. 

3 — 3i Iron, Swed sh pecul 5 — 

none lOngiisli do. .31 — 4 

0 — « Nails do. 12 — 13 

7 — 0 laiad. Pig do. Oi — 7 

H — 10 Sheet do. 6i — 7 . 

0 — 11 Shot, patent bag 4 — 0 

9 — II Spelter pecul 4 — 4ft 

11 — 14 Steel, Swedish do. 13 — ISft 

3 — 3i Knglish do. none 

31 — 41 Woollens, LongKlls pee. !> — 10 

li — 4 Camblets do. SI — ;>.3 

3 — 8 I.adics’ cloth yd. 1 — Ift 

i| 


11 E M A R K S. 


Calcfitta, Jnn, 7, 1830. — The transactions gene- 
rally during the week have iKsen unusually limited, 
which may be partly attributed to the temporary 
panic in the money market. Europe goo<U con- 
tinue very dull, ana the sales almost entirely for 
immediate consumptipn. Twist and Piece Goods, 
the market heavy and scarcely Jiny imiuiry. Beer, 
first marks, almost all out of Importers' hands, 
and the market vesry steady. Copper, firm at our 
quotations; sales limited. Iron without improve- 
ment. Spelter, stock heavy. Steel, rather lower. 
Block Tin, without inquiry. 

Dttmhny, Dec. 12, 1829. — The demand for Piece 
Goods generally far from brisk ; the descriptions 
chiefly wanted arc coarse Madapollans and Long 
Cloths in the bleached state, caarse Mulls, Jaconets, 
&c. Grey Goods abundant, and Lappets for the 
same cause difficult of sale. In Wines and Spirits 
no improvement. Beer nearly unsaleable. Metals 
no improvement, except in the article of Steel in 
faggot, which has risen, but not to any extent. 


China, Dec, 12, 182!).— The investments of the 
Commanders and Officers of the Company’s ships 
have been permitted to be sent up to Canton. 
Piece Goods, Woollens, Iron, Steel, and Tin Plates 
continue in demand, but Swedish Steel has fallen 
in price, owing to an importation by a Danish ves- 
sel. New tlollars are scarce at a premium of one 
per cent., and Sycee is still under a difficulty of 
supply. 

Sinmpore, Jan. 23, 1830. — Europe Piece Goods, 
very little doing. English Iron selling in small 
lots at Dols. 4 to 4', per pccul. Swedish Iron in 
demand. Spelter, no demand. Stockholm Tar, 
in demand; none in first hands. Pig and Sheet 
Lead, no demand. Swedish Steel, in demand. 
Glass and Earthenware, unsaleable- Oilman’s 
Stores, a full stock. W'iues and Spirits, no de- 
mand. — Freight to London, £3. ISs. to £&. per 
ton. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Catciitla, Jan. 7 , 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

I•reln. 26 0 Rcmittable 2,'i 0 Prem. 

Disc. 1 8 Old Five per ct. Loan • •• 1 2 Disc. 

Disc. Par. New ditto ditto 0 4 Disc. 

Bank Shares — Prem. 4,300 to 4,.'i00. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 do. 
Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills • • ■ . .3 0 per cent. 

Interest on deposits, Acc. 2 8 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. 10\d. — 
to sell Is. lid. per Sh. Rupee. 

On Bombay, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 98 per 109 
Bombay Rs. 

On Madra.s, .30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 88 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madras, Jan. 1 ^ 3 , 1830 . 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Rcmittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 3.'X) 

M^ras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. 29i Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz.lOOft Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unronittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Rs. per 3.35 Sa.Rs 1 Prem, 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andsdlingPub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106ft Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs 1 Disc. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18th Aug. 
1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. lOfift 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs 1} Prem. 


liotnbatf, Jan. 9, 1830. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 8'.d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at .30 days’ sight, 109 Oom. Rs. per 
I(N) Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 Bom. Rs. per 
BM) Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Rcmittable Loan, 140 Bom.Rs. per 100 S.Rs. 

Old 5 per cent.— None. 

New 5 percent.— 112 Bom.Rs. pcrlOOS.IU. 


Singapore, Jan. 23 , 1830 . 

Exchanges. 

On Loudon, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, Sa. Us. 206 per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto. Private Bills, S4.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Drs. 


Canton, Ticc. 12 , 1829 . 

Exchanges, Acc. 

On I.ondon, 6 months' sight, 3 b. lid. to 48. per Sn. 
Dr.— no bills. 

On Bengal, .30 days* sight, Sa^Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs. — no bills. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

As the Company’s treasury will not be opened 
for bilLs on Bengal, till a favourable termination to 
the pending negociations between the committee 
and the government takes place, the medium for 
remittance to the preeldenciea of India it in the 
interim much circumscribed. 
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GOODS DECLARED for SALE at the EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Fur Sale 1 June^Prompt 27 August, 
Tea.— Bohea. l,4(Nt.Ono1b.; Congou, Campoi, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,I00.(KKI tb. ; Twankay and 
Hyson-Skin, I,15(MNinlb.; Hyson, 26(1, (NN) lb.— 
T^, including Private-Trade, 7t!K)0,U0() lb. 


IVirato-Trade.— China, Bengal, Pefsiao, and 
Canton Raw Silk. 

For Safe l^July^Prampt 1 Oetob^. 
Company’s.— Indigo. 


For Sale 8 Jiine — Prompt 3d September. 

Company's . — Bengal and Coast l*iece Goods — 
Calico and Nankeen Wrappers — Mirzapore and 
Persian Carpets. 

Private-Trad . — Nankeens — Blue Sallainpores — 
Bandannoes — Madras Handkerchiefs — Venta|iol- 
lam Handket chiefs — Silk Piece Goods — Crapes — 
Shawls — C ape Shawls — Damask Crape Shawls 
and Handkerchiefs — Wrought Silks — Sarsnets — 
Corahs — Damasks — Damask Satins— lirocado Sa- 
tins — Persian Carpets. 

Fur Sale 21 June — Prompt 8 October. 

Campanytt . — Bengal Raw Silk. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
P A N Y'S SH I PS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Minerva, Pereian, Victory, 
Neptune, Duke of Bedford, and Sir EtUvnrd 
Paget, from Bengal, and the Catherine, from 
Bengal and Madrne. 

Ctmipany*H . — White and Coloured Piece CSoods — 
Silk Piece G«x>ds — Bengal Raw Silk — Carpets — 
Cjtton — Indigo — Itefincd Saltpetre — Sugar. 




LONDON PRICE CURRENT, May 225, 1830. 

jC. 


EAST-IKDIA XKD CHINA PHODUCB. 


.cwt. 


Barilla 

ColTee, Java — 

Cheribon 

Sumatra and Ceylon < • 

Bourbon 

— ■ Mocha • - 

Cotton, Surat • -lb 

Madras 

— Bengal 

Bourbon 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatica cwt. 


Borax, Refine<l 

Unrefined, or Tincal 

Camphire 

Cardamoms, Malabar- - lb 

C^eylon 

Chassis Buds cwt. 

— — Lignea • • 

<!astorOil lb 

China Root cwt. 


Dragon’s Blo<xl 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- 

Arabic 

—— Assafcctida -.----- 
Benjamin - 


Gambogium - 

Myrrh 

— - Olibanum 

Kino 

Lac Lake Ih 

Dye 

Shell cwt. 

.Stick 

Musk, China o/. 

Nux Vomica cwt. 

Oil, Cassia oz. 0 

Cinnamon 

— — Coco-nut cwt. 

Cloves lb 

— — Mace 

Nutmegs •• 

Opium 

.Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 

Senna lb 

Turmeric, Java --• cwt. 

Bengal 

China 

Galls, in Sorts 

, Blue 

Hides, Buffklo lb 0 0 3 

Ox and Cow 0 

Indigo, Blue 


£ 

«• d. 

iSk 

£ 

a. d. 

1 

10 

0 

tsf' 

1 

14 

o' 

1 

11 

0 


1 

15 

9 ! 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

11 

0 i 

2 

rT 

0 


4 

0 

“o ' 

U 

0 

3^ 


0 

0 

5i 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

5i 

0 

0 


— 

0 

O 

4i 

0 

0 

7i 

— 

0 

0 

9i 

5 

0 

0 



IG 

0 

o' 

4 

12 

0 

— 

5 

5 

0 

3 

5 

0 


3 10 

o 

3 

15 

0 

— 

4 

5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

_ 

G 

0 

0 

0 

(i 

G 

— 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

— 

4 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 


.*) 

10 

0 

0 

0 

G 

— 

0 

1 

3 

1 

5 

0 


- 

2 

15 

0 

— 

3 

o 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

o 

2 

10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

1 

8 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

— 

57 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— 

11 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

— 

21 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— 

15 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

— 

0 

3 

4 

(i 

5 

0 


7 10 

0 

3 

0 

0 


4 

0 

0 

1 

5 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

— 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

4i 

— 

0 

0 

5 

0 

17 

0 



— .. 

1 

7 

0 


1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

G 


0 

0 


0 

0 


_ 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 


0 

2 

G 

none 



— 

- 

0 

2 

0 


0 

4 

G 

3 

5 

0 



— 

0 

0 

9 


0 

1 

G 

1 

0 

0 

— 

1 

3 

0 

0 10 

0 


0 

IG 

o 

1 

5 

o 

— 

1 

lo 

0 

3 

0 

0 

— 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

0 

— 

3 

15 

0 

0 

0 

3 



0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

G 

0 

T 

0 



0 

K 

0 

0 

5 

0 

_ 

.0 

G 

G 

0 

4 

0 

— 

0 

5 

9 

0 

4 

0 

_ 

0 

5 

3 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

4 

0 


— 0 
— I) 
— 0 
— » 

= ! 

— 1 

Is. (id. ; 

Advance 


a. (f. 

0 0 

15 O 
17 0 
9 6 
0 0 
() 0 
12 U 


— — Mid. to gfMxi Violet 

■ Violet andCopper . 

— Copper 

Consuming sorts • 

— — Oude good to fine - - 

Do. ord. and bad () 1 0 — 0 3 11 

Madras fine 0 4 0 — O 4 7 

Madras ordinary « 3 0 — 0 3 9 

— — Do. low and bad 0 110 — 0 2 6 

Manilla, l)ad and low- - 0 0 11 — 0 2 G 


](» 6 
1 

5 G 
3 0 


>fankeen8 piece — — - 

Rattans 1(N) 0 10 

Rice, Bengal White cwt. 0 11 G 

Patna 0 14 0 

Java 0 7 0 

Safflower 4 0 0 

Sago 0 12 0 

Pearl O 12 0 

Saltpetre 1 12 0 

Silk, Bengal Skeii 
Novi 

China 

Bengal and Privilege. . * 

• Orgnnzine r'citt*. 

Spices, Cinnamon 0 4 0 

Cloves 0 

— Mace 0 

Nutmegs 0 

Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black tb 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Siam and China - 1 

Mauritius 

Manilla Mid Java 110 

Tea, liohea lb 0 1 71 — 

(?ongou - ■ -v ^ . 

Souchong 

('anipoi 

Twankay 

Pekoe — 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Young Hyson 

Gunpowder • 

Tin, Ranca cwt. 3 0 

Tortoiseshell lb o IG 

Vermillion lb 0 3 

Wax cwt. G 0 

Wood, Sanders Red- -■ -ton f) 0 

Ebony 0 0 

Sapan G 0 

AUSTRALASIAN IMiODUCKT. 

Cf^rW^ood foot 0 3 0 — 0 5 0 

on. Fish tun 29 0 0 — 33 0 0 

Whalefins ton 120 U 0 — — 

Wool. N. S. Wales, viz. 

Best. lb 0 2 0 — 0 .5 0 

Inferior 0 0 — 0 1 lo 

V. D. Land. viz. 

Best 9 0 10 — 0 1 41 

Inferior 0 U 31 — 0 0 

SOUTH AFKll'AN PKODIJCK. 

Aloes cwt. 0 in 0 — 120 

Ostrich Feathers, und....}b loo — 5 10 O 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 o o 

Hides, Dry tb 0 o 4i — o 0 7 

Salted 0 0 4i — 0 O 5J 

Oil, Palm cwt. 2G (» 0 — 27 0 0 

Fish tun 0 0 0 

Raisins cwt. 40 0 0 

Wax 5 0 0 — 5 15 0 

Wine, Madeira pipe 10 0 o — 22 o (> 

Red 13 0 0 — 20 0 O 

Wood, Teak load 7 0 0 — 8 0 0 



PRICES OF SHARES, May 26, 1830. 




Price. 

DOCKS. 



East- India 

.(Stock).... 

80 

London 

.(Stock).... 

81 

St. Katherine’4 


88 

Ditto Debentures 


100 

Ditto ditto 


103 

W est-Indla 

.(Stock).... 

193 


Dividend8.| 

■ £. r 

4 p. cent.' 
31 p. cemt.; 

3 p.cent. 
41 p. cent._ 

4 p. ceiit.- 
8 p. cent.; 


Capital. 


403.750 

n,ii4,(SN) 

l,.‘l.j2,752 

5(N),INK» 

2 (! 0,000 

1,380.000 


Shares' 
of. I 


Paid. 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


100 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 


June. Dec. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 

Australian (Agricultural^ 11 dis. 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class f)7i ! 4 

Ditto, 2d Class 91^ ; 3 

Van Diemen’s Land Coini>any 4 dis. ' 


lO.(NK) 

10,000 


100 

100 


201 

II 


June. Dec. 
June. Dec. 


WoLFK, Brothers, 23, Change Alley. 
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Sognr. The aate> 6f:||h|jjyritiug Sugar hav* been 
laxig 9 » near 40,OHO becf^llne good went off at full 
pHcofe The stock of Ifturitiua ie 130»d2S bagSi 
being 73i521 moiw then last year: only about 
S0,000 bage remain unsold, the greater portion 
having passed the sales and in second hands. The 
delivery of Mauritius during the last week is 14«(iS6 
bags, bong 11.106 more than last year. 

Oiffhe- The prices of Mocha CoA'ee has de- 
clined. owing to the excess of sales during the last 
week. 

Cotton* The Cotton market continues totally 
flem : the higher qualities sell freely at full prices. 
The Liverpool market is dull, owing to a limited 
demand for the trade and large arrivals. ^ 

Wool. A small quantity of New South Wales 


Wool, three bags^ were add at Liverpool on the 
96th April. ' This was the llnff imporUtion of the 
article. It fetched fitom 10?d. to lUd. per lb. 
It u said to have been of good colour, clean, of a 
long and strong staple, and silky texture. 

indigo. The purchases of Indigo of old sales 
were considerable during the last week ( the prices 
were at the currency of the last India House sale. 
The demand has since been checks by the ac- 
counts from Calcutta, stating the cnip wiU bo 
maunda in place of 115.<K)0. which was the 
lilt estimate. The letters are to the' 1st February , 
through Prance. 

Tm. The demand for Bohea continues. Con- 
gous are heavy. 


DAILY PKICES OF STOCKS, from 20 April to 25 Maj/ 1830. 


Mar. 

Bank 

Stock. 

3Pr.Ct.’3 Pr.Ct. 
Red. 1 Consols. 

31 Pr.Ct. 
Consols. 

31 Pr.Ct. 
Red. 

N.4Pr.C. 

Ann. 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

India 

Bonds. 

Exch. 

Bills. 

26 

215i6i 

924924;92S92J 

100404 

99199} 

10141024 

ii>4 

241} 

82 83p 

79.80p 

27 

215 5L 

914924 

924924 

994 

99499^ 

10141014 

19} 19} 

241 

— • 

— 

28 

215 

91f91t92f92J 

100 

9 199} 

IOI4IOU 

J9t1s 194 

240 

— 

— 

29 

214}5i 

914914 

924921 

993 99 J 

9949^>l 

99 994 

IOIIIOI5 

lOlJlOl* 


239.\40 

83 


SO 

31 

Apr. 

1 

214^5 

— 

— 

99} 

19 18,} 

' 40 

84 

— 











3 

214 

91:91} 

92172} 

— 

994 

10141015 

18} 19 


84 85p 

78 79p 

4 

2VH4};91}91i 

2IS24i'91i92 

92492|i99\994 

99| 

— 

18}} 19 


83 84p 


5 

92492}|99i99i 

99 994 

lOllIOI} 


239} 

— 

77 78p 

6 

214 4i;9l$92 

... 

994994 

— 

lOlilOI} 


— 

80 82p 

— 

7 

214 

91J91} 

924924 

99f 

98JO >4110141015 

lai’s 

240.j 

81 82p 

— 

H 

— 

924 

924924 

— 

994 

,10141014 


— 



10 

— 

91192 

924924 

— 


- 

— 

■ — 

— 

— *• 

11 

214^4^ 91|91| 

924924 

99199} 

984994 

10J|10J> 

18^ 19} 

239 

— 

78 80p 

12 

214J5JI 91 f 

92} 92} 

99} 

98499 

— 

— 

— 

81 83p 

78 79p 

. IS 

214^5 

914914 

— 

99| 

— 

— 


1 

— 


14 

2154 91j|914 

922921 994994 

99} 

10141014 

19 

2404 

82 83p 

77 78p 

15 

215 

914914 

924924 


— 

— 



8dp 

78 79p 

i7 

21.6|6 

92 92} 

92493 

99} 

994994 10141014 


— 

82p 

77 79 

18 

215^64 924921 

93 9.^4 

100 

994994 1014102 


— 

— 

78 79 

19 

20 
21 

215 5492 92| 

924934 

100 04 

— 

— 

— 

2414 

83 84p 

— 

216 7 

92192} 

934934 


99.199410241024 

— 

242 

82 84 

77 87p 

24 

21647 92 924 

92)93 

— 

99}99} 102}102} 19 19^ 


84p 

78 79p 

25 


91}91i 

924921 

100 

99 994^1011102 

19ft 

243 

83 84p 

77 79p 


Bommov and GnnrsTAB, Stock Broken^ 2 , CornhiU. 
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A S I A t I C l M T E t r 0i. N C E 


<!raUutta. 

» LAW. 

ScTPRBME Court, Janunrt/2, 

Ccmien, Cimilo, Cidian^ and Cimolo,. 
four Malay sailors, were indicted for hav. 
ing, on the lltli Aug. 1828, murdered, 
on the high seaa near the coast of Fulo 
Boya, one Cussib, 

It appeared from the evidence of Alum, 
a native of Lingin,, owner and noqueda 
of a praw, that in going to Singapore, 
the prow was attacked by pirates (aiilong 
whom wore the prisoners) near Pulo Boya, 
an uninhabited island, on the Malay coast, 
and a nest of pirates ; that they murdered 
the crew, consisting of twelve men, plun- 
dered the cargo, and sold the witness for a 
slave, for forty doM.ir.s, ^t Uettee, to the 
king or chief, Tiinkomooda ; that after 
fivd months, he escaped in a boat to Singa- 
pore; that whilst at Singapore he ha]i. 
pened to see the prisoners in a boat, and 
gave information to the superintendent of 
police, by whom they were apprehended. 
They were sent for trial to Calcutta. The 
jury found them 

In his charge to the jury, the C/ii^ 
Justice remarked Uint he could not con. 
ccive that any useful result could arise 
out of the case, which had been sent 
from such a distance, except bringing to 
public notice the present state of this part 
of the Indian, seas, and induce those wdio 
have the power to take steps to put an end 
in some way to a state of things which 
should not exist. The charge was that of 
murder; but the great difficulty was, that 
there was no court for piracy, and he was 
not aware of a single case wliere the Ad- 
miralty Court at home had undertaken to 
deal with a case of murder similar to this : 
he thought if a case of murder committed 
upon a foreigner, by foreigners, and on 
board a foreign ship, were brought before 
them, tlioy w'ould say, why do you not 
take this to your country, where it can be 
properly investigated, or why should we 
be compelled .,to deal with it ? but w'ith 
piracy it is different; a pirate is an enemy 
to all, and will be tried though he be a 
foreigner. As to piracy and murder, said 
his Lordship, we have power as liberal as 
tliat granted to any court in any King's 
colony, and in the West- India islands and 
Malta they, have the same power as the 
Old Bailey over offences committed on the 
high seas) and so here if the murder were 
committed in a Britisli ship and upon a 
British subject ; but a. difficulty bas.arisen 
by the- statute', which constituted tlie court 
at Bombay, for (perbaps by some mistake) 
its jurisdiction is limited to oflbnces com- 
Aswt* Jour, N. S. Vof« 2. No. 7, 


nfitred^ within il» ordiiuiiy jarlsdicti«ni; 
but nodiing, bfhiiairdship now said he 
hoped, would pitont the proper officers 
from bringing coses before the court, for 
not only would the judges enter into the 
question, but in cases of conviction refer 
it, if necessary; hoitie for the' decision of 
higher authorities. 

January 1 8. 

The King v. "Ruja Tiuddenath Roy ,-^ 
The defendant was indicted for a misde- 
meanor, in having, on the 26th of Fe- 
bruary 1829, forged, and put away, know- 
ing it not to be genuine, a certain govern- 
ment security. No. 3,699, of 1825-26, 
ffir 20,000 sicca rupees, at five per cent, 
interest, with intent to defraud Archibald 
Galloway and the United Company. He 
was also charged with having forged a 
receipt for the interest on the back of the 
paper, purporting to liave been paid by a 
set of bills upon the Court of Direc- 
tors. The indictment contained forty-eiglit 
counts. 

Amongst the jury were an Armenian, 
Mr. J.T. Siirkies ; and a Hindu, Prosoono- 
cumar Tagore. 

The Advocate General opened the case 
bpr remarking upon its importance,, for 
various reasons, the extent and magnitude 
of the ofience, tlic exalted station in life- 
and high reputation of the defendant,- to 
w'hieh he bore ample testimony. An im- 
pression had gone forth that the verdict of 
the jury would affect other pioceedings iii 
the court, but such was false ; the decision 
of the jury would in no way affect the 
rigiits of any parties to civil proceedings 
which were pending; the same evidence 
could not be brought forward ; it could 
alone affect the rights of tlie defendant. 
With reference to the offence itself, who- 
ever might be the author of it, a system 
of forgery was never carried to such an 
extent ill any country of the known world. 
He could not but regret it wlien he con. 
sidered the high rank of the defendant 
and his own acc|uaiiitancc with him, and" 
assuredly if his innocence was mani- 
fest, no man would be more r^piced at a 
verdict of the jury to that effect* The 
rajah, a man of rank and groat ffjv tuiie, 
and much looked up to in. society,, sofiie 
time since joined Uaj^issore DuCt in the 
establishment of the India bank. Up to 
that period Rajkissore Dutt was a man of 
low rank' and poor circumstances, and till 
lus connexion with the rajah he was not 
admitted into the society of respectable 
natives; From this period lie rose to opu* 
Ictice;, but what was more extraordinary;, 
this bank was established not- for con|- 
mcrcial speculations, but for the Olirubse 

(R) f 
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of facilitating the putting away of false 
Company's paper as security for loans 
raised. Immediately afler the establish- 
ment of this bank, the system of forgery 
began. Presses and types were purchased, 
and a person of the name of Issurchunder 
Budder was found capable of imitating 
and forging the necessary signatures, but 
he was not found sufficiently expert, and 
was soon incapacitated by the defendant. 
And here he would draw attention, most 
particularly, to one circumstance which he 
considered of vast importance. Rajkissore 
Dutt was unable either to speak or write 
.English ; in this respect he was illiterate ; 
but the rajah was a man of education, and 
could both read and write English in a 
manner not unbecoming an English gen- 
tleman. They soon picked up a man named 
Dwarkenautli Mitter, wlm had become an 
informer, and a great part of the circtim* 
stances of the case would be narrated to 
them by him ; his evidence must he re- 
ceived and credited with caution ; lie was 
an accomplice not to be believed without 
confirmation ; hut if he was confirmed in 
part by other witnesses, he was entitled to 
belief if all liis evidence became credible. 
Dwarkenautli Mitter would tell the jury 
that for a long time this system of forging 
was carried on by him and others with the 
assistance of the rajah ; that the press was 
used, and these false papers printed off on 
Sunday and other days when offices were 
generally shut, and no persons went to the 
bank ; that when Rajkissore Dutt and 
others were present he was called upon to 
affix the necessary signature to these pa- 
pers; that the defendant was in the habit 
of selecting those sufficiently well done to 
avoid detection, and carrying them away 
with him and destroying the rest. With 
reference to the papers, the subject of the 
indictment, he did not know what he would 
say, or whether he would remember the 
transaction, but he would tell the jury, 
that the signatures were affixed to all by 
desire of the raja, and he deposited one 
with Col. Galloway. It might be asked 
what confirmation could be given of all 
this? the strongest confirmation was tlie 
papers themselves, if the name of the 
raja in his own liand-writing was shewn to 
be upon them. The Advocate' General 
then called the attention of tlie jury to 
paper No. 3699, of 1825-26, for 20,000 
sicca rupees, payable to Buchanan, Mann, 
and Co., which he said got into the pos- 
session of the India bank, and was re- 
newed in the name of Buddenauth 
Roy. The next paper was the genuine 
renewed note, indorsed by the defendant ; 
and the next was the fbrg^ paper, a copy 
ill every respect with the name of the raja 
upon it, which he would show tOi be bis 
writing. If he stopped here, he would 
aitk, did not this show a guilQr knowledge? 
, Could it be said to prove any thing but a 
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consciousness of what he was about ? for 
be would ask the jury, as men of sense, as 
men of business, how a partner in the bank 
could sign an exact copy of the same paper 
without having a guilty knowledge. But 
it did not stop here ; there wete two more 
copies which he could produce ; how many 
others were out God only knew. Now he 
would ask how the defendant came to sign 
all these ? did it not show decisive proof 
of guilt? Hut, said the Advocate- Gene- 
ral, if I show that he was present when 
the papers were printed, that he signed all 
of them, and that his name affixed to the 
receipts for interest are in his writing, 
then I say it will he for him to show how 
they got into circulation without his in- 
strumentality. lie said he had no doubt 
the jury would hear much from his learned 
friend about the receipts for interest, of 
the practice of tlie treasury, and of the 
manner of conducting business there; but 
no doubt could exist that interest could 
not be paid upon the same paper twice 
over: it was iniprobal>le, in the highest 
degree, from the checks that are kept in 
the office, that the signature of the officers 
of government to the co]>ics could be 
genuine, and quite impossible that receipt 
for interest could he given upon more than 
one note. But the case did not end here, 
for It would be proved that after the detec- 
tion of Rajkissore Dutt, the defendant took 
fourteen papers to the treasury. He knew: 
not whether or not this was an argument of 
innocence, of that the jury w'ould judge; 
whether it was any proof of, or argument 
against him, connected as he was with the 
India bank ; hut of this there could be no 
doubt, one only was genuine. Of one 
there were three copies in circulation, of 
others two ; all had been described as 
hearing the real signature of the raja ; it 
would be for the jury to say how he came 
to sign oil, or whether such was consistent 
wdth innocence. The Advocate- Genera I 
said he would call the gentlemen from 
the treasury, and the defendant's counsel 
would then no doubt ask them if they 
were not themselves at first deceived, and 
assuredly they would answer consistently 
with truth ; but this was not extraordinary, 
and he had two answers ; first, Dwarkc- 
naiith Mitter would prove that his was the 
hand that wrote the signatures ; secondly, 
he would Hhew he w'&s present when they 
were printed, and he cared not whc*tlier 
the signatures were forged, if the body was 
likely to deceive the officers of the treasury. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep, secretary to govern- 
ment, deposed to the forgery of his signa- 
ture to some of the papers. 

Dwarkenath Mitter was next called, and 
directed by the court to be careful to tell* 
the truth, and the whole truth, for it was 
only on the court's being ^tisfied that he 
did so that be could expect to escape piu 
nlshment himself. 
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Examhied. I know the defendant. I 
first became acquainted with him five or 
five years and a lialf since through Raj- 
fcissore Dutt» whose son-in-law I am. I 
remember the establisli merit of the India 
bank; the defendant and Rajkissorc Dutt 
were the partners ; two other names were 
used, but were fictitious. 1 was employed 
at the bank ; that and the house of Raj- 
kissore Dutt and Co* were one concern. 
1 knew Issiir Rudder first about five years 
ago; he was a servant of tlie house of 
llajkissore and Dutt and Co. ; he was 
never employed in the bank, nor for the 
bank. I was employed in the bank during 
its entire continuance. My duty was to 
call upon different gentlemen, collect and 
pay and receive money, write letters, and 
execute other commissions. Tliere was a 
press in the house for the printing of notes 
and other purposes. There were two or 
tiirce presses ; the others were used to print 
Company's paper and bills of lading. I 
first knew of Company's paper being 
printed about four years since. Two per- 
sons were employed to print the Com. 
pany's paper ( llissonauth and Mookeel) on 
Sundays or such days as ofiices w'ere 
shut. I and UajkisKore Dutt and others 
were present at times. This practice con- 
tinued up to the time we absconded. When 
the Company's paper was printed (I speak 
of at first) the names and other things 
used to be copied from an original paper. 
Issur Rudder used to do it. He was dis- 
charged, and then 1 and Mr. Graham and 
Bistochunder used to do so. Mr. Graham, 
1 have heard, has been transported ; be 
wrote such names as I was unable to write. 
Bistochunder wrote the Persian, Bengalee, 
and Nagree. 1 wrote the names on the 
face of the paper, and to the receipts for 
interest : this was carried on to a great ex- 
tent. Rajkissorc and others have been pre- 
sent when 1 wrote the names. The de- 
fendant used to compare the ropy with the 
original to see .that both were alike. When 
I wrote signatures, I did so to many papers, 
and they were then filled up. Those that 
he found well done lie put aside and de- 
stroyed the rest. They used to lie left with 
Rajkissore Dutt. I used to fill up the 
blanks, and when required they used to 
be carried out and pledged. J, Bisso- 
nauth Chaukerhutty, Muddoosooden Seit, 
and Bissonauth Milter used to pledge 
them by orders of Rajkissorc Dutt. The 
. bank and the liouse were one. The de- 
fendant had a twelve anna share, and llaj- 
kissore Dutt and Uie other four anna 
share. Hie funds were procured from the 
defendant, and the original papers pur- 
chased with his funds. 

The witness then went over a very long 
list of papers, some genuine, others for- 
geries, speaking to his ow'n forgeries on 
some and the defendant's signature on 
btliers. K 3, tlie forged paper, was de- 


posited with Col. Galloway in Atigust or 
September 1828. 

Cross-examined. I came from gaol this 
morning, where 1 have been for two or 
three months. I went there from the po- 
lice, and w'as brought there from Boite- 
pore. 1 could not copy Mr. Pearson's 
signature unless 1 learned. Issurhudder 
taught me to write these names. 1 prac- 
tised under him for five or six months. I 
learned five signatures. I did not write 
the letters C M D A G and E N T D C P 
well ; not to my satisfaction. I was ap- 
prehended at Buitepore by Mr. Harvey’s 
people. 1 had been guilty of all tliese 
evil acts, and I fled for my life. 1 am 
willing, and my conscience would allow 
me to give evidence against others to save 
myself, as long as it was the truth I told. 
J never had a wish to tell an untruth on 
oath. 1 had a wish to tell the truth al- 
ways : the whole truth without reserve. 
J did not wish to give evidence against 
my father-in. law, as it was not proper, 
and 1 spoke to Mr. Pearson and to the 
court, and 1 was let go down at his tail. 
From the time 1 thought of giving evi- 
dence, I thought of telling the w'hole 
truth. I w'as told I w'ould be allowed to 
give evidence after 1 had been six or seven 
days in gaol : I was told so by tny elder 
brother. IVlr. Calder's people were sent 
up the country for me. On my way down 
1 met a servant of mine at Sulkey. 1 met 
no bramins on the w'ay, who went to me 
from Calcutta. Issur Chattergey cooked 
fiir me in the gaol. 1 got a message from 
my servant who met me on the Sulkey 
road. 1 know that I will not be here ex- 
cused for perjury, whatever I may be ex- 
cused for that 1 have confessed. The first 
conversation I had about confessing w'as 
with my elder brother; Rajkissorc Dutt 
was present. 1 sent for my brother and 
said, 1 have got into this disaster. He 
said what is to be done? J said, will you 
see if I cannot become a King's evidence : 
I knew what a King's evidence was ; for 
in a former case Parbutty Chun Bose was 
admitted King's evidence, and got off. 
He came hack and said he had spoken to 
Mr. Collier, who had promised to speak 
to Mr. Pearson. At first I intended to 
give evidence against llajkissore Diitt. 
Mr. Collier told him that Mr. Pearson 
said, if I could write all these names and 
give evidence to that effect, he would 
s|)eak to government and get me off. I 
said if 1 was excused from giving evidence 
against Rajkissore Dutt 1 would tell the 
whole truth. 1 know it was expected that 
1 should prove that those signatures of the 
officers in the treasury were forgeries, or 
rather that 1 should tell all I knew. The 
understanding with Mr. Peaso.n was that 
llajkissore Dutt’s trial should come on 
first, and 1 should not be examined except 
on this trial : 1 hesird there was c.vidence 
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mgainpt ■him williout me. My elder 
brother first spoke to me about the signa- 
tures of cheers : he toM me that Mr. 
ColUer said the Advocate. General could 
not believe me unless- he saw tlie signa. 
tureSy and then he would endeavour to 
get me admitted, and if he could not he 
would not show tliem at all. I was to 
get otr by writing these signatitres. Tlic 
sheriff went to me with a magistrate at 
the police. I did not then nrite the names 
from appreliension : the promise was sub. 
aequent. One day, while I was at the 
police, Mr.Caldcr and the magistrate asked 
nse to sign the names of these officers. 
Keither Mr.Calder nor Mr.liubison asked 


opinion T aay, Uiat it is false. 1 was mar- 
ried to Rajkissbre's daughter about five 
years ago. I iN^n to do busitiesB at 
fourteen ; not forgeries. I know Raj- 
kissore Dutt*s family to have been respec- 
table and very opulent. 1 know that llaj- 
kissore had three vessels and a deal of 
mercantile connexion w'ith Rangoon, and 
1 have been told lie made a great deal of 
mone>'. I do not know when the five per 
cent, loan was opened. I do not knew 
that he paid 150,000 rupees in four per 
cent, papers, and 150,000 rupees casli ; 
but I know cash and paper were paid in. 
In May 1828 the India bank was opened. 
In the hooks of the merchandise of the 


me to write these names after I got the 
communication from Mr. Pearson. 1 wrote 
the names, and sent them to the magis- 
trate. I wrote them, looking at a pa)>cr 
of 200 sicca rupees, w'hich my elder brother 
iiad brought me. I could have done so 
by guess. I wrote Holt Mackenzie, H. 
T. Prinsep, R. Udney, and C, Morley ; 
all were not on the paper before me. I 
ha<l a notion of Mr. Mackenzie’s, but no 
co|iy. When I sent these signatures in 
they were satisfactory.' I stipulatetl that 
llajkis6<»re Dutt’s trial was to come on 
first, and I should not he examined upon 
it: I so stipulated with Mr. Collier. I 
afterwards received a paper from Mr. Pear, 
son to that effect; I cannot say how many 
days : 1 do not wish to speak by guess to 
l«e entrapped, perhaps four days. A long 
time after I had received that letter, I went 
before the grand jury. After I had sent 
the specimen of the names, Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Molloy called at the gaol and 
returned tlie paper, saying it would he 
more satisfactory to write before them ; I 
did so. Tlie next day, Mr. Molloy brought 
a whole parcel of papers, and said you have 
not written Mr. Malony’s signature, do 
so. I could not write this from my notion, 
llajkissore was present, hut I told him I 
had done so. We were upon intimate terms 
notwithstanding : there was no dispute be- 
tween us, because I told him I stipulated 
not to give evidence against him. 1 w'as 
sworn liefore the grand jury in the case of 
llajkisoore Dutt to tell the whole truth, 
and I did so. I was examined principally 
M to faerts, not to persons. I have an- 
swered all such questions as they put to 
me. 1 know Juggerehunder Chowdry, he 
was a sircar in llajkissore Dutt’s employ - 
ineiit. I never took him to such places as 
you allude to : it would not have been be- 
coming, for he is only a sircar. I never 
met him In such places. I have sworn 
tiiat 1 did not know a man of that name ; 
lie was confronted with me, and I said this 
is not the man. 1 meant another man of 
that name. 1 said 1 did not know him ; 
I had seen him but once. Bisnochunder 
WM examined at the time, and said wo 
were well acquainted : if you ask me tny 


house there were no false entries. I can- 
not say that all the entries were genuine 
on the books as lo the papers; 1 think 
false. 1 do not know that it is usual for 
terms of partnerships then to he set out in 
tlie beginning of the hooks. 1 began the 
study of forging in 182G-27. Four or five 
days after 1 bad the knowledge of his 
having been engaged in forgeries, Issur 
Budder began to instruct me. 1 had been 
accustomed to write Knglish previous to 
this ; I used to w*rite checks and invoices : 
I never forged any of them, nor tlie pro- 
ceedings of the courts in the Mofussil ; it 
would not have been productive of any 
good. I practised at all the names till I 
could write them perfectly. 1 cannot re- 
collect how many papers were forged in 
any one year. I do not know wliether or 
not 1 was engaged in 1826. The first 
paper I forgeci was for 7,000 rupees. I 
do not know whether it w'as sent out or 
destroyed. 1 believe I must liave begun 
In 1826. I have perhaps forged .100 or 
150 papers. 'Fhc only sum so large as 
10,000 that was ever obtained on forged 
paper alone was from Dr. llalliday. A 
large loan was ncgociatcd for llajkissore 
at the Bengal hank about two months 
previous to our flight : good and bad paper 
used to be deposited there. I was a ser- 
vant to the India bank. I signed bank 
notes, and gave myself out as a secretary 
and treasurer ; they so advertised me. I 
began to sign notes two months previous 
to our flight, after an advertisement to 
that effect had been published. I did not 
know that in January 1829 the raja wanted 
to get out of the bank. 1 do not know 
that tlie partners had a quarrel ; but I am 
aware that it was referred to counsel to 
know if he could sign the notes and not 
he responsible, Hajkissore Dutt giving a 
paper stating that he had no interest. A 
few of the notes by the raja were out when 
we flew ; he had signed about 50,000 ru- 
pees worth. I never knew or heard that 
the raja, whenever he signed notes, got 
a deposit of Company's paper to the 
same amount from Uajki8!H>re Dutt.* 1 
have said .the raja was present when £ 
signed the names of the officers to the 
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papers ; it used to be at night; no person 
accompanied him, be used to come in bis 
buggy. 1 do not now remember the last 
time. Iti February last the paper was 
signed. 1 signed no more since March, 
when 1 heard of the new act. I do not 
know of any respectable person who saw 
the raja in the house on such occasions ; 
sucli acts as ttiese are acts of secrecy, and 
no*” done openly. When he came to such 
business he allowed no person to accom- 
|)any him ; but when lie went to the liouse 
on an invitation he went with his usual at- 
tendants. The raja is an English scholar ; 
he can read and write English well; I 
have seen him write a letter to Mr. Saun- 
ders. I received wages 100 rupees a 
month ; ami whenever I wanted lOO or 
t^(X) rupees from liajkissore Dutt I got it : 
that was all I got for my services. The 
raja put confidence in me because 1 was 
liajkissore Dutt*s son-in.law. 1 did not 
know it would have turned out in this 
way : 1 thought they would have only 
raised money upon the paper. I got lat- 
terly 100 sicca rupees per month. 1 re- 
meinbcr 25^000 rupees liaving been coined 
at the mint into quarter rupees for the 
sjiradc of the rajah's mother. I took the 
money to Mr. Saunders ; I took the money 
from liajkissore Dutt. 1 do not know 
that there was any settlement of accounts 
in June last; there were bonds given. 
(Looks at two papers, Imnds given to de- 
fendant by liajkissore Dutt.) 1 have seen 
these before ; they are in my band- writing ; 
1 was present when they were signed. I 
know Petumbur Mookerjee ; I am ac- 
quainted with him. I do know that a 
Company's paper was given by liajkissore 
Dutt to llammohun Doss. I do not know 
whether he received money for it. My 
belief is, if 1 tell the truth, no matter 
whether the raja is convicted or acquitted, 
that I shall he saved ; and I have no desire 
that any one should be sacrificed for my 
safety. With reference to the blot, I asked 
to see the original paper, as if one paper 
had a blot, and another copy was to be 
pledged, it used to be blotted in the same 
way, that people might not detect it : as, 
for instance, if one was to be pledged at 
the bank, and the money paid, and it re- 
turned if the counterfeit had not a blot, 
one might lead to detection." 

January 19. 

Cross-examination of Dwarkenautb 
Mitter was resumed ; he was interrogated 
very minutely as to the different papers he 
had before deposed to. He concluded his 
cross-examination by saying, ** 1 thought 
no doubt 1 was doing wrong ; but Raja 
Buddenauth and Rajkissore said there was 
no fear. I was apprehensive of punishment; 
but my father-in-law told me not to fear, 
as the raja was a great man and respected. 
I did not think any thing could happen as 
he was tny abettor." 


Re-cxamlned. At the time the bant. • 
was establishevl, the firm of liajkissore 
Dutt and Co. consisted of Rsgkissore Dutt 
and Raja Buddenauth Roy : I Speak of 
before the l>ank was established. The 
money I have spoken of as deposited in 
the five per cent, loan was the property of 
that Hrm. Bissonauth Chiickerbutty, wlio 
I have spoken of as iicgociating paper, 
was the manager for the raja, who did not 
attend oHico himself. The defendant was 
at the house about ten days previous to 
our fliglit: he came at night. Tfierc is'as 
a noise in the bazar about the end of 1827 
or beginning of 1828 ; I know that both 
parties knew of it. ILijkissore said to the 
raja, evil reports have been raised against me. 
He said 1 know of it ; but what arc you 
resolved upon ? liajkissore replied, it is 
difficult to carry on business as people are 
suspicious and will not take paper in my 
name as deposits ; hut if they arc made 
out ill your name we can take duplicates, 
and we can deposit them without suspi- 
cion. The raja said it would do well if 
he was kept out of harm ; and Rajkissore 
replied there is no doubt, 1 will keep you 
clear, for if not, how can we expect to he 
safe ; I will get this renewed in your 
name, and after the noise is over we will 
open a hank and make plenty of money. 
This conversation was before the hank was 
opened. Rajkissore took the bonds to the 
raja." 

By the Jury. “ The raja gave money to 
the house ns occasion required it, some- 
times 25, OCX) and sometimes even 50,000 
rupees. The largest sum he ever gave 
was 50,000 rupees ; sometimes there was 
that sum in his favour with the firm. I 
saw no Company's papers of the raja's in 
the house. There were papers in llaj- 
kissore Dutt’s hands, and also in the 
raja’s ; I do not know to what amount. 
Rajkissore Dutt and Co. never drew any 
interest on paper belonging to the raja, 
himself. I heard from Rajkissore that 
profits would accrue from these transac- 
tions ; I can form no estimate of the profits 
annually, nor was there any final adjust- 
ment of accounts. The raja had tlic 
greatest credit with the Company. I do 
not know the extent of his credit with the 
bazar merchants. 1 know that Rajkissore 
Dutt executed and granted a paper to the 
raja, but he gave none in return." 

The jury here requested that the witness 
might be allowed to write the forged sig- 
nature, which he did, apparently to their 
satisfaction. 

By the Court. << I know of no money 
borrowed on the raja’s security on Com- 
pany's paper at six per cent, and then lent 
again to agency houses. When the money 
was borrowed, we always avoided men- 
tioning the raja's name. No papers of 
his were deposited in any case." 

Mr. G. Huttmarin, printer of the Go- 
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vernment Gazette press, Mr. J. A . Dorin, 
treasurer of the Bank of Bengal, Mr. W. 
Ozborough, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, Mr.W. 
H. Oakes, Mr. C. Morley, and otliers, 
were examined ; their evidence was very 
similar to that on Uie other trial. 

January 20. 

Mr. C. Hogg. ** 1 know the defendant ; 
1 remember seeing him on the 28th July, 
at about ten a.m. ( I had nut seen him on 
27Ui), on his coming to my office with 
a large bundle of what purported to be 
Compony’s paper, which he said had l>een 
deposited with him by Rajkissore for mo- 
ney lent, and which had turned out for. 
geries, and that he was a loser to the ex- 
tent of two lakhs of rupee's and upwards. 
He opened the papers and put them into 
my hands, together with three promissory 
notes, for which the papers were pledged 
as a security. He said Dwarkenautli Ta- 
gore had called upon him the previous 
evening, to speak to him about papers de. 
posited with my brother, and which had 
fits indorsement. He then asked me wliat 
steps he ought to take. He produced this 
slip of paper W., and 1 wrote on that 
paper * Buddenauth's indorsements ’ nppo. 
site those papers which he said bore his in- 
dorsements, as 1 thought it might be bene- 
ficial to my brotlier’s interests. He then 
put in this slip X, containing a list of 
papers. He said that a duplicate of one 
of those, which he said bore his indorse- 
ment, was in Major Campbeirs hands. 
1 advised him to go to the treasury, take 
the papers, and state to the treasury offi- 
cers all he had stated to me, and to facili- 
tate in every way he could the apprehension 
of Rajkissore Dutt. I had never seen my 
brother's paper for 20,000 rupees. He at 
once agre^ to go to the treasury, ond I 
accompanied him in his carriage. Mr. 
Morley asked him to leave the papers 
there, and he agreed. Mr. Morley asked 
me to make a list of them, and he or 
semie one in the treasury would give a 
receipt. Tlie defendant then desired me 
to make a receipt, and went down to his 
carriage for the purpose of accompanying 
my brother, as a magistrate, to his house. 
I then returned with the papers to my 
office, and a clerk of mine made a list in 
my presence, which I compared, and then 
returned to the treasury and saw Mr.Mor. 
ley, who desired me to take them to Mr. 
Ozborough, which I did, and he com. 
pared them with the list and gave the re- 
ceipt I required ; they were sealed up, and 
1 left them at the treasury. I afterwards 
saw them opened by Mr. Robison, and 1 

¥ ave him the receipt. This is the envelope. 

t was in the same state then as when I 
saw it sealed up, except a cut half round 
the seal, which appeared as if Mr. Robi- 
son had intendra to open .it, but had 
Chou^ better to do so in my presence.'* 


By the Jury. « The raja did not say 
bow he knew tliose papers were forgeries. 
He said that the paper deposited with my 
brother had somehow or other got his in- 
dorsement." 

Major Campbell. ** I have known the 
defendant for ten or eleven years. I am 
not acquainted with Rajkissore Dutt. I 
have had no dealings with the India bank. 
I have had dealings with Rajkissore Dutt 
and the defendant. No deposit of paper 
with tile hitter. The raja has constantly 
told me he supported Rajkissore Dutt be- 
cause his family and the raja's ancestors 
were acquainted, i have impressed upon 
him tile danger of it, from the ciiaracter 
I had heard of Rajkissore Dutt. 1 have 
stated that character to the raja. I told 
him I had particular cause to inquire into 
his character, as n gentleman, a friend of 
mine, was anxious to go into partnership 
with him. The raja seemed to consider him 
as a dependant. Tins was long previous 
to these discoveries ; about the period of 
the establishment of the India bank. 
About the time of the absconding of Raj- 
kissorc, I had perhaps twenty papers, 
which purported to be good securities ; 
they were delivered to the treasury. 1 
saw some subsequently at the police." 
[The witness then identified certain papers 
he had. received of Rajkissore Dutt, in his 
transactions with him on account of I.ord 
Carnwath. The defendant examined some 
of the papers. He proceeded] ** On the 
evening of the 27th July, defendant came 
to my house with a downcast air. I In- 
formed him that he was suspected of being 
concerned, and urged him to tell me the 
truth, as 1 had been a great sufferer. In 
reply, lie told me he had l>een a loser, and 
shewed me a bundle that he had brought, 
purporting to be government securities to 
the amount of 214,000 rupees, deposited 
with him on account of transactions with 
Rajkissore Dutt. lie said they arose out 
of a series of transactions in signing notes 
for tlie India bank. He said lie was in 
the habit of receiving Company's paper to 
the amount of the notes he signed. On 
the morning of the 28th, he took a me- 
morandum of the notes in my possession 
with reference to other papers in the pos- 
session of Mr. Hogg and others. Dwarke- 
nauth Mitter was the person witli whom 
I was in the habit of dealing. The raja 
said Dwarkenauth was a most clever boy." 

Cross-examined. Lford Carnwath de- 
livered tlie papers to me about the time he 
was going to Madras. The loans were re- 
newed on 1st of July last with Rajkissore 
by me and Mr. Glass : 1 took the papers 
to Mr. Glass, and they were examined. 
I did not think that the defendant was in 
the slightest interested in the notes ; but 
on the contrary, the defendant told mo 
that Rajkissore Dutt'a family were highly 
respectable, and be therefore aupiH^d 
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him. 1 remember the defendant’s ex- 
pressing his annoyance at the use made of 
his name in an advertisement by Rajkis- 
sore. I never understood tliat he was in the 
least interested in tlie bank ; I understood 
him not to be his partner, but lending 
money on low interest and taking security : 
that 1 fancy is usual amongst ricli natives. 
On the morning of 28th he came about 
nine o’clock, and told me be was going to 
Mr. Hogg. He may have come on the 
27tb, as 1 before had urged him to give 
me early notice if any thing was likely 
to happen to Rnjkissore Dutt ; this was 
perhaps two or three months previous. 
In the course of conimunication it was a 
matter of conversation whether or not the 
defendant should compound his debt with 
llajkissore. Tlie defendant stated that he 
did not know where he was; hut just as 
he was starting to come to me, he had re- 
ceived a note from him, which he had left 
liehind, and in which llajkissore stated that 
though he had fallen into difficulties, he 
(the raja) need not fear loss, as none of his 
notes were due, so no one could seize his 
property, and proposed to assign it all to 
the defendant. On this, the conversation 
was whether he ought not to compound, 
and Kismohun Burroll said if he got 
50, OCX) rupees he ought to burn the paper ; 
to this the defendant observed, with great 
emphasis, * while I have life I will never 
burn.* Mr. Ansley was present, llitja 
lltiddcnauth left tny house about eleven 
o’clock, with my advice to go to the trea- 
sury with liis paper. That paper consisted 
of fourteen notes ; he showed them to me, 
and 1 said 1 did not think they w’ere worth 
a rupee. I had been that day at the trea- 
sury, both morning and evening. In the 
morning my papers were declared to he 
good, and in the evening to he bad. I 
understood Raja Buddenautli Roy to have 
supported Rajkissore witii money for many 
years. I do not remember when the India 
hank was established ; I think it was about 
two or two and a half years ago. 1 was 
applied to to take a share in it.” 

Re-examined. ‘‘ I do not remember 
the defendant telling me that he had lost 
by any other papers. He complained of 
Hajkissore’s having discredited him by an 
advertisement : since this he continued to 
support him. He appeared to think it was 
an oflence, not that he would have oh. 
jected to his name being used, but that it 
was unauthorised. I understood that he 
lent money at low interest, and he has told 
me ho took security for the notes he signed. 
He has never said where Rajkissore could 
get security.” 

^ By the Court. ** The letter from Raj- 
kissore the defendant brought over to my 
house, and read the Bengalee, and ex- 
plained it me. 1 might know that letter 
again ; he took it away. The address waa 
written badly in Englisli ; he seemed to 
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think it was written by Dwarkenauth 
Mitter.” 

By the Jury. I have seen the adver- 
tisement relative to the establishment of 
the India bank and notes signed by the 
defendant ; but still I think he was not a 
partner, hut rather lent money and gave 
the use of his name. I had transactions 
with Rajkissore; not that I thought the 
defendant was responsible, but that I knew 
he was supported by the defendant, and I 
felt confident, that if any thing w'as going 
wrong, I should have had a hint from the 
defendant. The defendant stated that, 
w'henevcr he signed notes he took paper 
as security, and I understood that the- 
notes were cash for that security.” 

Gooroopersaud Bose is head native ac-. 
countant in the bank of Bengal. This 
w'itness identified the signature of the de- 
fendant to several of the papers. Dwar- 
kenauth Milter managed the affairs of the 
bank. Cossenauth Chuckerbutty is, and 
has been, in the service of the defendant 
for sixteen or twenty years. He kept his 
accounts, and is amongst his head servants. 
Bissonauth Chuckerbutty is employed by 
Rajkissore Dutt ; he used to come to the 
Bengal bank. 1 do not know when the 
first suspicion of these forgeries was 
created at the Bengal bank ; my suspi- 
cion was raised on 27th July 1829. I have 
heard that Rajkissore Dutt carried on oilier 
business tlian the bank.” 

Cross-examined. I learned that Raj- 
kissore purchased a ship some years ago» 
and shipped goods through Boyd, Beeby, 
and Co. I got commission for Uie busi- 
ness I transacted for Col. Galloway, but 
not from him. Sometimes Riykissore gave 
me one pie per cent, when I got a loan 
for him. The transaction I have spoken 
of was in August 1828. 1 went myself,, 

and the papers were put into my hands by 
Rajkissore Dutt. I made a memorandum 
of the numbers on the back of the bond, 
which I sent to Col. Galloway. T kept 
no memorandum, but I obtained one after- 
wards on the 27th July 1829, which was. 
sent in a note from Colonel Galloway. 
I did not know that another paper for the. 
same number and amount was lodged in 
the bank a few days after ; that never came 
to iny knowledge. 1 do not see Uie papers 
at the bank.” 

Dwarkenauth Tagore, Col. Galloway,. 
Shrenat Bose, Messrs. Glass, Gordon, 
Hogg, Bulston, Prinsep, Kisnomohun, 
Burrall, &c. deposed to the signatures on 
tlie papers, some of which tliey considered 
forged, some genuine, and some doubtful. 
One of the papers, on which interest had 
been paid at the treasury, and which was 
alleged to be forged, bore the signatures 
of Mr. Prinsep and Mr. Balston, which 
neither could swear were not theirs. 

Dwarkenauth Mitter was re-examined. 
He identified three papers to be tlie bonds 
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given l>y Rajkissore to the defendant foe 
sums advanced to the house, that he might 
not seem a partner, as written by hhn by 
direction of Rajkissore. The defendant 
knew' that some of tlie papers deposited 
were bad. Tins bond for 87,000 rupees 
was given that defendant, in case of dis- 
aster, that is, a discovery of the forgeries, 
might come as a creditor. Sometimes 
bonds were drawn up to a larger extent. 
Tlie raja has got more ttian the- amount of 
those bonds in his possession now. 

This was tlie case for the prosecution, 
No evidence w'as offered for the defendant. 

Mr. Ciytnpton, for the defence, agreed 
that it was a matter of no moment whether 
the papers W’ere forged or not : for the sake 
of argument, he would admit that they 
were not genuine. But he did not agree 
with the Advocate- General that the result 
of this case would not afleet the civil action 
against the government. When that ques- 
tion came to be tried, it would be shown 
that whilst there were corrupt inferior offi- 
cers in the treasury, superiors could be 
deceived. The question in this case was, 
whether the connexion of the defendant 
with Rajkissore Dutt, and hia being as- 
sociated with him in the India bank, 
showed the guilty knowledge. Might not 
the raja*s signature be forged by Dwarke- 
nauth Mittcr as well as others? Tliat 
aliominable creature must have given out 
his evidence by little and little, as it was not 
at first believed, or the raja would have 
been included in the indictment with lihj- 
kissore Dutt. It was the policy of the 
law to admit the evidence of accomplices, 
but some confirmation should appear of 
the testimony of a man who came fbrward 
and painted himself as black as the devil. 
Dwarkenauth, moreover, had been allowed' 
to give his evidence on one point and noton 
another. He had stipulated that he should 
not give evidence against his father-in- 
law (Rajkissore) ; he must, therefore, have 
come into court with some mental reser- 
vation. It was a matter of regret that this 
trial had not come on first. Mr. Compton 
then commented severely upon the cha- 
racter of Dwarkenauth, and upon the 
manner in which his evidence was given. 
Ho then aigucd from the evidence that 
liajkissore was five or six years ago pos- 
sessed of money sufficient to begin a sys- 
tem of fbrgery, and got five lacs without 
the assistance of the funds of the raja, 
upon whom he could as easily impose as 
upon the public. Ho admitted the raja 
was a nominal partner in the bank ; but 
bow could the establishment of the bank 
facilitate the putting- away of these false se- 
curities, or affect credit? If an instance 
had' adduced of a single individual 
who dealt- with it on the understanding 
that the raja was liable, it would have been 
some confirmation of the statement of 
Dwarkenauth. It had been- said be was a 


sleeping poetnev ; but how did> be sign the 
notes, not. as a partner, but distinct from 
Ri^tssorcv though on the same paper ; and 
if he was to have a share in the profits, 
would he not have signed them- as Raj- 
kissore Dntt and Co. ? But it was evident 
the India bonk could not have been esta- 
blished for the purpose of facilitating tiie 
putting away of bad paper, and no evidence 
was ofl^red to prove that his name was ever 
used in any case of a deposit. Other papers 
had been produced with his signature, it 
was true, upon them, and it was equally 
true that he signed good paper ; but w^as 
there any thing to shew that be put away 
one ? and those who were ingenious enough 
to forgo one name could forge his also. 
Was it not an argument of his innocence 
that he acknowledged his signature to CoL. 
Galloway, for he must have known- his 
situation, and who would say, because it 
had his signature to a receipt for interest, 
that he was privy to its fabrication, or 
must it not equally convict Mr. £. Mac- 
naugliten ? where was the evidence to shew 
that cither were even in his possession ? 
But has it not been said that the Bengal lee 
indorsements and names were written by 
Bissunebunder ? why was he not called to 
shew tliat he did not, on these, write the 
name of the defendant? his name was on 
the back of the indictment. If he bad 
been called, he w'ould have cither said 
they were not written by him, or he would 
have given a different version of the story. 
Mr. Compton then advcrtwl to the de- 
fendant's character. He could not have 
bad a better or a kinder one than that 
given to him by the counsel for the prose- 
cution, except that he does not write and 
speak English like an Englishman. What 
had the defendant not to lose ? was he not 
risking character, home, peace, family, re. 
putalion and fortune ? and what could he 
gain but a portion of the guilty profits, 
with a guilty dread continually hanging 
over him ? What security could be have 
for the money he advanced, or for his 
portion of the guilty gains ? Would any 
man, with a particle of sense, have asso- 
ciated' himself in this way, or not have 
taken some steps to guard against the man 
who appeared this day and swore against 
him ? What occasion had he to go to the 
house of Rajkissore Dutt at night to sign 
these papers? or why should he not have 
liad them brought to hia house, where at 
least ho would have had the protection of 
bis family and his friends ? why should he 
put himself in their power ? What-', was 
the conduct of the defendant when it* was 
suggested to him that he ought to com- 
promise with Rajkissore Dutt and burn 
the paper? ** while I live 1 will never 
burn.** Flight is jnima facie evidence of 
guilt, and Dwarkenauth Mitter flew : but 
did *tbe defendant shrink from the public 
eye ? Did he shut himself up in his lioHse ? 
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Did he not give ell the information in his 
power ? 

Mr. Justice Ryan then summed up. He 
fully agreed with counsel that the present 
was a case of the greatest importance, both 
as affecting the interests of the public and 
of the defendant. It was of importance 
to the public that the perpetrators of such 
an unheard-of system of forgery should if 
possible be punished ; to the defendant it 
was of the last importance, as the verdict 
of the jury was to determine whether he 
was again to fill the high station in so- 
ciety he had hitherto enjoyed, or he branded 
with infamy and disgrace. He would 
remark, that though much had been said 
by the counsel on both sides of the 
elfect of this trial on certain civil pro- 
ceedings on the other side of the court, 
whether their verdict was that of convic- 
tion or acquittal, it could in no way affect 
the civil rights of any person in society, 
save the man upon his trial. Much, he 
observed, had been said as to the evidence 
of accomplices : and he would beg leave 
to say, that in the case before the court 
the verdict of the jury must entirely de- 
pend upon the evidence of the informer, 
Dwarkenauth Mitter, and here he would 
give the jury, in better language than he 
could express it, the view of this subject 
taken .by a great man. (His Lordship here 
read an extract from the charge of Lord 
Sllenborough in the trial of Col. Despard 
for high treason.) His Lordship then read 
over the evidence of Dwarkenauth Mitter, 
and remarked, that though Bissenchunder 
had not been called, still the counsel for 
the defence could have examined him ; 
particularly if, as it had been stated, his' 
name was upon the back of the indictment, 
a fact which his Lordship was ignorant of, 
or he should have undoubtedly put him in 
the box himself. Much stress had been 
laid upon that part of the evidence which 
went to show that the funds of Kajkissore 
Dutt could have been made available to 
the establishment of such a system of 
forgery. Dwarkenauth said that he had 
none, save that furnished by the defendant, 
and this was confirmed by the statement 
of Raja Buddenauth Roy to Major Camp- 
bell. The evidence of the accomplice, if 
credited, had made out the charge fully, 
for he stated that the defendant was pre- 
sent when he forged the name of Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie upon the paper. With refe. 
rence to some papers, he said, that the 
defendant assisted in forging, and selected 
those best executed and least likely to lead 
to detection ; and to others, he said they 
were forgeries to which he attached his 
name, and part of those turned out copies 
of some taken by him to the treasury. To 
all he said they were printed at the office 
of RajkissQre Dutt, and one was deposited 
with Col. Galloway, and he was accom- 
panied by the son of Gooropersaud Bose. 
AsUU* Jour. N, S. Vol. 2. No. 7. 


In both facts he was confirmed. His 
Lordsliip felt bound to say that nothing 
contradictory appeared to him in the evi- 
dence of the informer, though he had 
listened to him with great attention, while 
he had been tried in a variety of ways, 
and been cross-examined at great length, 
but whether or not he was the witness of 
truth was for the jury to say. His Lord- 
ship made a few comments on tlie evidence 
of Dwarkenauth Mitter, and said that 
there was nothing extraordinary in the 
defendant telling Mr. Ilogg that the pa- 
pers he took to the treasury were forged, 
for he had been so informed by Major 
Campbell ; but his remark, when recom- 
mended to destroy them, ** while I live 1 
will never burn,** was of great importance. 
Taking it by itself, it was the conduct of 
an innocent man ; but the jury should 
consider it coupled with that part of the 
evidence of 'DWarkenai^th, where he said 
these- papers and the bonds were given, 
that in case any thing happened the de- 
fendant might be held clear; they would 
sec whether It was not reconcilable with 
this, or whetlier it was the conduct of an 
innocent man ; they would also take into 
consideration his conduct at the time the 
forgeries were first discovered; Sir E. 
R}'an next remarked upon the testimony 
of the officers in the treasury, as to the 
impossibility of getting three papers of the 
same number and date through that office, 
or procuring payment of interest twice on 
a paper of the same amount ; and said that 
if the jury believed that the signatures to 
all w'cre the genuine signatures of defen. 
dant, it would be difficult to suppose he 
had not a guilty knowledge. The wit- 
nesses who had been called to prove them 
genuine had said it w^as now difficult to 
speak to signatures, but they believed 
them to be his, and the defendant had 
called no evidence to show they were not. 

His Lordship, in conclusion, said if the 
jury believed the evidence of Dwarkenauth 
Mitter, the charge was proved ; but if they 
thought he w'as so contaminated with the 
guilty knowledge as not to be worthy of 
belief, it was their duty to acquit. On 
the contrary, if they w'crc of opinion that 
he had spoken consistent w'ith truth, he 
liad shown him to be a guilty participator, 
and without reference to what might be the 
consequences, or whatever their feelings 
migtit be, they ought to find him guilty. 

The jury retired at half-past nine f.m., 
and at thirty minutes past ten returned the 
following verdict, which was read by the’ 
foreman : 

•! We do not think Dwarkenauth Mitter*s 
evidence by itsvlf sufficient to convict the 
defendant, and giving him the benefit of 
this opinion, we find him N^ot Guilty, 

Dwarkenauth Mitter has been discharged 
by proclamation. 

(S) 
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Tlie importaiit cautt^ the bank of 
Bengal e. the Government/* is fixed for 
the Sd February. The case of the Martine 
estate is expected to cone on this tcrm» on 
the report of the Master on the reference 
made to him in December 1822. Hie ar- 
gument for a ventre de novo, or in arrest 
•of judgment^ in the stamp prosecutions, 
-stands oTer till tlie return of the chief jus- 
tice from Benares. 

MISCELLANEOUSu 

THK SUTTEE REaUL^.T10N. 

On the 14tli January the following na- 
tive gentlemen, Nimychurn Siromonee, 
Hurronoth Turkobhoosliun, Bhowanee 
.Churn Bundopadiah, Baboo Gopee Mo- 
bun Deb, Baboo lladbakant Deb, Maha- 
rajah Kallikishen Babadoor, Baboo Neel- 
.mony Day, Baboo Gocoolnoth Mullick, 
Baboo Bhowanee Churn Mctter, and Ba- 
boo Ramgopaul Mullick, waited by ap. 
pointment at Government-house to pre- 
sent Uie following petition to the Governor 
General. His Lordship received them in 
the council chamber. 

** To the Right Hon. Lord William Ca- 
vendish Bentiiick, Ac. 

** My Lord : We, the undersigned, beg 
leave respectfully to submit the following 
petition to your Lordsliip in Council, in 
consequence of having hrard that certain 
persons, taking upon themselves to repre- 
sent the opinions and feelings of the Hin- 
doo inhabitants of Calcutta, have misre- 
presented those opinions and feelings, and 
that your Lordship in Council is about to 
pass a resolution, founded on such erro. 
neous statements, to put a stop to the 
practice of performing suttees, an inter- 
ference with the religion and customs of 
the Hindoos, which we most earnestly de- 
precate, and cannot view without the most 
serious alarm. 

• ** With the most profound respect for 
your Lordship in Council, we, the under- 
signed Hindoo inhabitants of the city of 
Calcutta, beg leave to approach you In 
order to state such circumstances as appear 
to us necessary to draw the attention of 
government fully to the measure in con- 
templation, and the light in which it will 
be regard^ by the greater part of the 
more respectable Hindoo population of 
the Company’s territories, who are earnest 
in the belief, as well as in the profession 
of their religion. 

• From time immemorial the Hindoo 
religion has been estahlished, and in pro- 
portion to its antiquity has been Its in- 
fluence over the minds of its followers. 
In no religion has apostacy been more 
rpro, and none bas resisted more snccess- 
fuUy the fierce spirit of proselytism which 
animated the first Mahomedan conquerets. 

. That tlie Hindoo religion is foundid, 
dike all religions, on usage as well as pre- 


cept, mud one wlicn irntnelkiorial is held 
equally sacred with the other. Under the 
sanction of immemorial ussge as well as 
precept, Hindoo widows perform, of their 
own accord and pleasure, and for the be- 
nefit of their husbands* souls and for their 
own, the sacrifice of self-immolation called 
suttee, which is not merely a sacred 
but a high privilege to her who sincerely 
believes in the doctrines of her religion ; 
and we humbly submit that any inter- 
ference with a persuasion of so high and 
-self-annihilating a nature, is not only an 
unjust and intolerant dictation in matters 
of conscience, but is likely wholly to fail 
in procuring the end proposed. 

** Even under the first Mussulman con- 
querors of llindostan, and certainly since 
this country came under the Mogul go- 
vernment^ notwithstanding the fanaticism 
and intolerance of their religion, no inter- 
ference with the practice of suttee was ever 
attempted. Siiioe that period, and for nearly 
a century, the power of the British govern- 
ment has been established in Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, and none of the governors- 
general, or their councils, liave hitherto in- 
terfered in any manner to the prejudice of 
the Hindoo roNgion or customs ; and we 
submit, that by various Acts of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, under the authority 
of which the lion. Company itself exists, 
our religion and laws, usages and customs, 
such as they have existed from time imme- 
morial, are inviolably secured to us. 

** We learn with surprise and grief, 
that while this is confessed on all 
hands, the abolition of the practice of 
suttee is attempted to be defended on the 
grtmnd that there is no positive law or 
precept enjoining it : a doctrine derived 
from a number of Hindoos, who have 
apostatized from the religion of their fore- 
fathers, who have defiled themselves by 
eating and drinking forbidden things In 
the society of Europeans, and are endea- 
vouring tO’deceive your Lordship in Coun- 
cil by assertions that there is no law re- 
garding suttee practices, and that all Hin- 
doos of intelligence and education are 
ready to assent to the abolition contem- 
plated, on the ground that the practice of 
suttee is not authorised by the laws funds-, 
mentally established and acknowledged by 
all Hindoos as sacred. - But we humbly 
submit that in a question so delicate as tbe 
interpretation . of our sacred books, and 
the authority of our. religious usages, none 
but pundits and bramins, and teaebenr^of 
holy lives, and known l^rning and au- 
thority, ought to be consulted;. and. we 
are satisfied, and flatter ourselves with the 
hope, that your Lordship in Coimcil will 
not regard the assertion of meni^who have 
neither any faith nor care for ^0 memory 
of their ancestors or their rolMoni and • 
that if your- Lordship in Gounoil will as- 
snow to yourself the difficultand delicate 
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task of - reflating the conscience of a 
whole people^ and deciding what it ought 
to believe, and what it ought to reject, on 
the authority of its own sacred writers, that 
such a task wiil be undertaken only after 
ansious and strict inquiry, and patient 
consultation with men known and reve. 

- renced for their attachment to the Hindoo 
religion, the authority of their lives, and 
their knowledge of the sacred books 
which contain its doctrines $ and if such 
an examination should be made, we are 
confident that your Lordship in Council 
will find our statements to be correct, and 
will learn that the measure will be re- 
garded with liorror and dismay throughout 
the Company*8 dominions, as the signal of 
an universal attack upon all we revere. 

^ We further beg leave to represent, that 
the inquiry in question has been already 
nade by some of the most learned and 
virtuous of the Company's servants, whose 
memory is still reverenced by the natives 
who were under their rule ; and that Mr. 
Warren Hastings, late governor. general, 
«t the request of Mr. Nathaniel Smith, the 
then chairman of the Court of Directors 
(the former being well versed -in many 
parts of the Hindoo religion), having in- 
stituted the inquiry, was satisfied as to the 
validity of the laws respecting suttees — 
that a further and similar inquiry was 
nade by Mr. Wilkins, who was deputed 
to, and accordingly did proceed to Be- 
nares, and remain there a ' considerable 
time, in order to be acquainted with the 
religion and customs in question ; tliat 
iiis opinion was similar to that of Mr. 
Warren Hastings ; and that this opinion 
was since confirmed by Mr. Jonathan Dun- 
ehlKkf whose zealous and excellent adminis- 
tfulion in Benares and other parts of Hin- 
deostan will long be remeinbered by the 
nativea with gratitude. 

** In the time of Lord Cornwallis, 
some of the Christian missionaries, who 
then first appeared in this country, secretly 
conveyed to the council some false and ex- 
aggerated accounts of the suttee practice, 
and first advanced the assertion that it was 
not lawful. His Lordship in Council, 
after inquiry, and by the assistance of Mr. 
Duncan, was satisfied of its lawfulness, 
and was contented to permit us to follow 
our customs as before. 

** In the time of Lords Moira and Am- 
herst, a number of European missionaries, 
who came out to convert Hindoos and 
others, renewed their attack upon Uik eua- 
ttmi, and by clamour, and falsely affirm- 
ing that by compulsive meateires Hindoo 
women were thrown into tlie fire, procured 
the notice, of government, and an order 
•wee iaeucil requiring, magistrates to take 
atepn tliakautteaa might perform their aa. 
.cifficnAj^tliair .pleasure, and that no one 
^hmAd ' in. flowed to persuade or use any 
compnh^*'^ On the concurrent repofta 


of various gentlemen then in the civil 
service, that in all instances which had 
come under their cognizance, the widows 
went to the funeral piles of their deceased 
husband cheerfully, these governors-gene- 
ral were satisfied, and no further inter- 
ference was attempted. 

^ The qualified measure last adverted 
to did not answer the object proposed, and 
it proved (as we humbly submit) the im- 
policy of interference in any degree with 
matters of conscience. 

** The fact was, that the number of 
suttees in Bengal considerably increased in 
consequence within a short time ; and in 
order to ascertain the cause, a reference 
was made to the Sudder Dewanny Adaw- 
lut, wlio could assign no satisfactory cause 
to account for it. Tliougli it might per- 
haps have occurred to gentlemen of so 
much experience, that the interference of 
government, even to this extent, with the 
practice, was likely, by drawing to it the at- 
tention of the native community in a greater 
degree than formerly, to increase the num- 
ber of votaries. 

From a celebrated instance relating io 
suttees that we immediately hereafter beg 
leave to cite, your Lordship in Council 
will find, that on the occasion alluded to, 
no otlier good was obtained by an attempt 
to prevent the widow burning with her 
deceased husband than that religion was 
violated, and to no purpose a suttee. In 
the time of Lord Clive, bis dewan. Raja 
Nobkissen, endeavoured to prevent a wi- 
dow's performing the sacrifice, bv making 
her believe that her husband had been al- 
ready burnt; and when she discovered 
that she had been deceived, offering her 
any sum of money that might be required 
for her support as a recompense: but 
nothing would satisfy her ; she starved 
herself to death. His Lordship then gave 
orders that no one should be allowed to 
interfere with the Hindoo religion or 
custom. 

** Independent of the foregoing steteu 
ment, your Lordship in Council will see 
that your predecessors, after Jong resi- 
dences in India, having a complete know- 
ledge of the laws and customs of Hindoos, 
were satisfied as to such laws, and nevar 
came to a resolution by which devout and 
conscientious Hindoos mast be placed in 
the most painful of all predicaments^ and 
either forego, in some degree, their loyalty 
to government, and disobey its iiyuno- 
tions, or violate the precepts of Huai re- 
Ugiom 

** Before we conclude, we beg to request 
your impartial consideration of the varioui 
Aitta of Parliament passed from time to 
time since the reign of his Mqjesty George 
111., and which have ever since been 
strictly preserved : the substance' and 
apnrit of which may be thus summed up, 

that DO one is to interfere in any sha]^ 
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in the: religion or the customs of Hindoo 
subjects. These Acts^ conceived in the 
spirit of the truest wisciom and toleration^ 
vrere passed by men as well acquainted at 
least as any now in existence with our laws» 
our. language, our customs, and our reli- 
gion, and have never been infringed by the 
. wisest of those who have here administered 
tlie powers of government, and we trust will 
.be preserved for the future as for the past 
inviolate, constituting as they do a most 
solemn pledge and charter from our ru- 
lers to ourselves, on the preservation of 
which depend rights more sacred in our 
eyes than those of property or life itself ; 
and sure we are that, when this most im- 
portant subject has been well and maturely 
weiglied by your Lordshi|iin Council, the 
resolution which has filled us and all faithful 
Hindoo subjects of the Hon. Company’s 
government w'ith concern and terror, will 
be abandoned, and that we shall obtain a 
permanent security through your J.iord- 
sbip's wisdom against the renewal of a 
similar attempt. 

** And your petitioners shall ever pray, 
.&c. 

(Signed) Maharajah Sree Griscliunder 
Bahadur, and 800 other signatures.'* 

This petition was accompanied by a pa- 
per of authorities, subjoined to the reply. 

After a conference on the subject of the 
petition, his Lordship delivered the fol- 
lowing reply ; 

<< The Governor- General has read w'ith 
attention the petition which has been pre- 
sented to him ; and has some satisfaction 
in observing that the opinions of the pun • 
dits, consulted by the petitioners, confirm 
the supposition that widows are not, by 
the religious writings of the Hindoos, com- 
manded to destroy themselves ; but that, 
upon the death of their husbands, the 
choice of a life of strict and severe mo- 
rality is every where expressly offered ; 
that in the books usually considered of the 
highest authority, it is commanded above 
every other course, and is stated to- be 
adapted to a better state of society ; such 
-as, by the Hindoos, is believed to have 
subsisted in former times. 

Thus none of the Hindoos are placed 
in the distressing situation of having to 
disobey either the ordinances of the go- 
vernment, or those of tiicir religion. By 
a virtuous life, a Hindoo widow not only 
complies at once with the laws of the go- 
vernment, and with tlie purest precepts of 
her own religion^ but affords an example 
to the existing^ gii^ration of that good 
conduct which Is , Opposed to have distin- 
guished the o^^and better times of the 

** The petil^ers cannot require the as- 
surance ths*’ :£e British government will 
continue to rilow the most complete tole- 
xation in nMters of religious belief and 
that, to fjib full extent of what it is possi- 


.blor to reconcile with reason . and with 
natural justice, they will be undisturbed in 
the observance of tlicir established usages. 
But some of those, which the Governor- 
General Is unwilling to recall into notice, 
his predecessors in council, for the se^ 
curity of human life and the preservation 
of social order, have at different times 
found it necessary to prohibit. If there is 
any one which the common voice of all 
mankind would except from indulgence, 
it . is surely that by which the hand of a 
son is made the instrument of a terrible 
death to the mother who has borne him, 
and from whose breast he lias drawn the 
sustenance of his helpless infancy. 

' The Governor. General has given an 
attentive consideration to all that has been 
urged by the numerous and respectable 
body of petitioners ; and has thought fit 
to make this further stati ment, in addition 
to what hsd been before expressed, as the 
reasons which, in his mind, have made it 
an urgent duty of the British government 
to prevent the usage in support of which 
the petition has been preferred ; but if the 
petitioners should still be of opinion that 
the late regulation is not in conformity 
with the enactments of the Imperial Par- 
liament, they b?;ve an appeal to the King 
in Council, w^bich the Governor. General 
shall be most bappy to forward. 

(Signed) “ W. C. Bewtinck.** 
January 14, 1830. 

The following is the paper of autho- 
rities : 

A translation of a decision of the legal 

points declaring the practice of suttee 

lawful and expedient, the 29th Dec. 

1829. 

** That woman who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the same burning pile 
W'ith him, is exalted to heaven as equal In 
virtue to Arundhooty. She, who follows 
her husband to another world, shall dwell 
Jn a region of joy for so many years as 
there are hairs on the human body, or 
thirty-five millions. As a serpent-catcher 
forcibly draws a snake from his bole, drawL 
ing her lord from a region of torment, she 
enjoys delights together witli him; The 
woman who follow'a her husband to the 
pile expiates the sins of three generations, 
of the paternal and maternal side of that 
family to which she was given while a 
virgin. There having the best of husi 
bands, herself best of women, enjoving 
the best of delights, she partakes of bliss 
with her husband in a celestial abode duri* 
ing fourteen ensuing Indies* reigns. Even 
though the man had slain a priest,' or re^ 
turned evil for good, or killed an intimato 
friend, tlie woman expiates those critoes : 
this has lieen declared by Anglra. No 
other imperious duty is knowp for virtuous 
women at any time after the death of their 
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lords, except casting thentselves into the 
same fire.** These texts of Angira are 
quoted inthe S/toodi-Tt/^ttra. 

The text of Vishnu is cited in the same 
work : ** After the death of her husband, 
a wife must practise austerities or ascend 
the pile after him.** 

The text of Menu is lai<i down in the 
Nifnaya Sindhti : A wife (after the death 
of her husband) may either practise aua- 
terities or commit herself to the flame.** 

On the death of her husband, if, by 
chance, a woman is unable to perform 
concremation, nevertheless she should pre> 
serve that virtue required of widows. If 
she cannot preserve that virtue, she must 
descend to hell. On the breach of such 
virtue, tliere is no doubt but that her hus- 
band descends from the celestial abode, as 
well as her father, mother, brother, and 
other relations.** These are two texts of 
Cashikhund. 

The following text is cited in the Nir- 
naya Sindhu : ‘‘ In kali, or the present 
age, there is no other course for widows 
than dying with or after their husbands.** 

Ascending of women to the funeral 
pile is the object of removing all the sins 
of their own and their husbands, is the 
means of freeing from the region of tor- 
ment, and it gives many heavenly fruitions 
and also the final beatitude.*’ This is 
a text of Grahyacarica, cited in the above- 
mentioned work. 

According to the doctrines of several 
sages, quoted by many luw-expounders of 
several schools, it is admitted that after 
the death of her husband, a wife must 
ascend to the funeral pile ; if she be un- 
able to do so, she must lead an ascetic life. 

Some blasphemous persons, whose minds 
are infected with atheism, misinterpret the 
meaning of the texts of several intelligent 
sages, through their incompetency to under- 
stand the genuine construction of the law. 
Thus, in the preceding text of Vishnu, 
asceticism, being mentioned first in order 
(they say), is the principal injunction, 
therefore it is incumbent on the widow to 
live as an ascetic ; if she be unable to do 
so, then she will commit herself to the 
flame. Moreover (they say), austerities 
gradually purify the mind, for by succes- 
sion it is the only cause of final beatitude 
which constitutes the object of the most 
excellent spirit ; therefore it is pre- 
ferable to concremation, which gives a 
temporary and small degree of heavenly 
.fruition, and it is incumbent on the wo- 
men, after the death of tlieir husbands, to 
practise it (asceticism). And also (they 
say), the law of Menu is more prevalent 
than other Smritis, for it is immediately 
original^ from Sruti, and consequently 
his. law must be followed. Moreover, tbo 
term oscrticuift being mentioned in tlie text 
of M^u (** V- widow desiring to follow 
th»:ex<EeUeiit dutiee of the chaste women. 
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will live in the statei of forbearance, re- 
straint, and asceticism until her death ’*), 
and in that of Vishnu (“ after the death of 
the husband, a wife must practise aus- 
terities or commit herself to the flame**), 
as well as in the other Smritis, it (asce- 
ticism) must be practised. 

Tliese three arguments are refuted one 
after another, thus: the first-mentioned 
argument is inadmissible, because, upon 
examining the meaning of the text of 
Cashikhunda (** if a woman is unable to 
perform concremation, &c.*’), it is observed 
that tlic order of the meaning has prefe- 
rence over that of reading, mentioned in the 
text of Vishnu, and concremation is pre- 
ferable to asceticism for its being admitted 
in the first instance ; and it is understood, 
from the doctrines of the several laws, that 
concremation expiates all the sins of the 
woman guilty of several crimes (who per- 
forms it) and that of her husband, frees 
three families (or her father's, mother's, and 
husband’s) from hell, and bestows the final 
beatitude, after a long enjoyment of the 
heavenly fruitions. 

It appears from the Shastra that the first 
thing which the widow ought to do is to 
ascend the flaming pile. Although it is 
understood by law, that in the event of the 
non-performance of such concremation by 
any sudden occurrence, asceticism, which 
is a secondary injunction, and not very 
excellent, is to be practised; yet it is in- 
expedient for a woman, who is capable to 
perform concremation, to practise it, as 
there exists a great fear of her own and 
her husband’s, as well as her father’s, mo- 
ther’s, brother’s, and other relations, de- 
scending to hell, and suffering its torments 
in case of the breach of those virtues men- 
tioned in Cashikhunda. 

I'lie second argument is inadmissible 
also; for, although asceticism, from its 
purifying the mind, &c. , is a gradual 
step for final beatitude, yet it appears in 
law that it is inexpedient for a woman 
(who is capable to perform concremation, 
which can be done by a short time sufler- 
ing, and which, after the enjoyment of 
many heavenly blessings, bestows final 
beatitude) to practise it, which being sub- 
ject to hate for labouring under austerities 
for a long time. 

The third argument is likewise inad- 
missible, because there is no contrariety of 
the doctrines of Menu regarding concre- 
mation ; it is inferred from tlie meaning of 
the above-mentioned text of Cashikhunda 
that it (concremation) must be performed ; 
and the last injunction (asceticism) is Cana- 
ya, or an optional act, as appeared in the 
before -mentioned text of Menu, which 
epds with ** a widow desiring to follow the 
excellent duties,. Ac." Hence it is inex- 
pedient for a widow to practise austerities 
who is capable to perfdrm the first injunc- 
tion, concremation. 
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It fhould hot bo doubted that concrema- 
.tion being not mentioned in the Institutes 
of Menu, is- inconsistent with the law pro- 
mulgated bv liim. If it be supposed, then, 
there would arise a dispute regarding the 
celebration of many nitya or perpetual, 
naimatica or periodical, and camya or 
optional acts^ which are not ordained by 
Menu, such as doorgapoojah, dolajaira, 
deppannita, shyamapoojah, and other re-, 
ligious observances, the non-perfoimance 
of which is sinful. If it is allowed, then 
the pundits of different schools, who fol- 
low the tenets of the Vedas, Pooranas, 
and other sbastras, having doubted the 
-genuineness of those works which enjoin 
the above ceremonies, may recede from 
the celebration of those acts, and thereby 
the laws would be useless. 

No person of this country, except the 
yavana or barbarous race, and nasteca or 
atheist, does declare the inutility of the 
V^das, Poorans, and other laws, for by 
which doing the doctrines of heretics are 
to be supposed as prevalent autliorities. 

Although suhayaman, or dying with 
.the husband, doorgapoojah, and other reli- 
gious ceremonies which are ordained in 
.the other Smritis, are not mentioned in 
the Institutes of Menu, yet those acts are 
not to be considered as repugnant to bis 
Jaws, for they are not proliibited by him. 
The term contrariety to self-opinion,** 
aignifies prohibition, therefore tliere is no 
contrariety of the doctrines of Menu re- 
garding concremation. According to the 
laical phrase, ** let the wicked be satis- 
-lied,’* if it be acknowledged that the re- 
pugnancy is to be considered merely for 
-non-assertion, there is no harm to the 
point in view. 

It is unreasonable to determine that 
Mconcremation is not mentioned in Menu 
Aom ita being not found in some Bengal 
printed copies of the Institutes of Menu, 
in which the text has been omitted by the 
jndAoJke of the printers, for the authors of 
-the ^iimaya Sindhu and other works, 
which are most prevalent in Dravira and 
other countries, quoted the following text 
of Menu : ** A widow may either practise 
austerities or commit herself to the flame.*’ 
-And for the logical phrase non-prohibi- 
tion constitutes sanction,** cited in the 
JksUaea Churulrica and other works, it is 
deterinined that concremation has been 
mentioned in the Institutes of Menu, and 
is not inconsistent to his law. And by 
the. doctrines of the Rigveda, treating of 
.the muntra or formula to be repeated at 
.the time of concremation, ** let not these 
women be widowed,** &c., it is admitted 
that concremation is conformable to Sruti, 
end by the logical pbnse, where a dis^ 
Gordancy arises between SruU and -Smriti, 
former has prefemce over the Jitter ;’* 
it is^ uadl^iectionabie tbit concremation, 
being enjoined by Sruti, which iatbe most 


prevalent authority, and original of all the 
Smritis, must be performed. 

It should not be said that concremation 
is not to be performed for fear of oom* 
mitting the sin of suicide, because there It 
no such crime ; as the text of the Brahma 
poorana, quoted in the Doodhe Tuftva end 
other authorities, says that ** the Rigveda 
expressly declares that the loyal wife who 
burns herself shall not lie deemed a sui- 
cide:** under these circumstances, the 
practice of concremation has preference 
over that of asceticism. This exposition 
is conformable to all tlie tenets of tlie Hin- 
doo law. 

[This paper of authorities was signed 
by 120 pundits.] 

Another petition was presented by the 
deputation, from the interior, signed by 
346 respectable persons, accompanied by 
a paper of legal authorities bearing the 
signatures of twenty- eight pundits. 

On the 16th January, two counter ad- 
dresses were presented to the Governor- 
General, expressive of thanks for the abo- 
lition of the suttee practice; one signed 
by about 300 native inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, presented, on their behalf, by Ba- 
boos Cully Bath Roy, Huree Uiir Dutt, 
Rammohun Roy, and others ; the othev 
from the CMristian inhabitants of Calcutta, 
signed by about 800 persons. 

Hie fullewing is the native address, 
which was mad by Callynath Roy in Benu 
gal lee, and afterwards, in a translation 
into English, by Huree Hur Dutt. 

“ To the Right Hon. Lord William Ca*- 
vendisli Bentinck, &c. 

** My Lord : With hearts filled with the 
deepest gratitude, and impressed with the 
utmost reverence, we, the undersigned 
native inhabitants of Calcutta and its vi- 
cinity, beg to be permitted to approach 
your Lordship, to offer personally our 
humble but warmest acknowledgments for 
the invaluable protection which your Lord- 
ship’s government has recently afforded to 
the lives of the Hindoo female part of 
your subjects, and for your humane and 
successful exertions in rescuing us for 
ever, from the gross stigma hitherto ah. 
tached to our character as wilful murderers 
of females, and zealous promoters of the 
practice of suicide. 

** Excessive jealousy of their female 
connexions, operating on the hreuta of 
Hindoo princes, rendered those despots 
regardless of the- common bonds of so- 
ciety, and of their incumbent duty as pita, 
tcctors of the vraaker sex, insomuch tbat^ 
with a view to prevent every .possibility of 
their widows forming subsequent attach- 
ments, they availed themselves of their 
arbitrary power, and under the - clodt' of 
^igion, introduced the- practice of bum- 
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log wfaloWi aIW«^ under the first impres- 
sioDB of BOnrttw or despair, immediately 
after the demise of their husbands. This 
system of female destruction, being ad« 
mirably suited to the selfish and serrile 
disposition of the populace, has been 
eagerly followed by them, in defiance of 
the most sacred authorities, such as the 
OojtunukudSf or the principal parts of the 
Vedsp and the Bk^gvud Geeta, as well as 
of tlie direct commandment of Munoo, 
the first and the greatest of all the legis- 
lators, conveyed in the following words : 

* Liet a widow continue till death forgiv- 
ing all injuries, performing austere duties, 
avoiding every sensual pleasure,* &c. 
(Ch. V. 51. V. 8.) 

While in fact fulfilling the sugges- 
tions of their jealousy, they pretended to 
justify this hideous practice by quoting 
some passages from authorities of evidently 
inferior weight, sanctioning the wilful as- 
cent of a widow on the flaming pile of her 
husband, as if they were offering such fe- 
male sacrifices in obedience to the dictates 
of the shastrus and not from the influence 
of jealousy. It is, however, very fortu- 
nate that the British government, under 
whose protection the lives of both the 
males and females of India have been 
happily placed by Providence, has, after 
diligent inquiry, ascertained that - even 
those inferior authorities, permitting wiU 
fill ascent by a widow to the flaming pile, 
have been practically set aside, and that, 
in gross violation of their language and 
spirit, 'the relatives of widows have, in the 
burning of those infatuated females, almost 
invariably used to fasten them down on 
the pile, and heap over them large quanti- 
ties of wood and other materials adequate 
to tho prevention of tlreir escape^— an out- 
rage on humanity which has been frequently 
perpetrated under the indirect sanction oi 
native officers, undeservedly employed for 
the security of life and preservation of 
peace and tranquillity. 

“ In many instances, in which the vi- 
gilance of the magistrate has deterred the 
native officers of police from indulging 
their own inclination, widows have either 
made their escape from the pile after being 
partially burnt, or retracted tlicir resolu- 
tion to burn when brought to the awful 
task, to the mortifying disappointment of 
the instigators: while in some instances 
the resolution to die has been retracted, on 
pointing out to the widows the impro- 
priety of their intended undertaking, and 
op promising them safety and maintenance 
during life, notwithstanding (he severe re- 
proaches liable theriri>y to 1 m heaped on 
them by their relatives and friends. 

* In consideration of circumstances so 
disgraceful in theraaeltes, and so incom- 
patiblS'with the principles of British rule, 
your -Lordship lii Council, fully impressed 
with the duties required of you by justice 


and humanity, lias deemed it incumbent 
on you, for the honour of the British 
name, to come to the resolution, that the 
lives of your female Hindoo subjecta 
should be henceforth more efficiently pro- 
tected ; that the heinous sin of cruelty to 
females may no longer be committed, and 
that the most ancient and purest system of 
Hindoo religion should not any longer be 
set at nought by the Hindoos themselves< 
The magistrates, in consequence are, we 
understand, positively ordered to execute 
the resolution of government by all possi- 
ble means. 

** We are, my Lord, reluctantly re^ 
strained by the consideration of the nature 
of your exalted situation, from indicating 
our Inward feelings by presenting any va- 
luable oflering as commonly adopted on 
such occasions ; but we should consider 
ourselves highly guilty of insincerity and 
ingratitude, if we remained negligently 
silent wlien urgently called upon by our 
feelings and conscience to ex press publicly 
the gratitude we feci for the everlasting 
obligation you have graciously con- 
ferred on the Hindoo community at 
large. We, however, are at a loss to find 
language sufficiently indicative even of a 
small portion of the sentiments we are de- 
airous of expressing on the occasion ; we 
must therefore conclude this address witb 
entreating that your Lordship will con- 
descendingly accept our most grateful ac- 
knowledgments for this act of benevou 
lence towards us, and will pardon the si- 
lence of those who, though equally par- 
taking of the blessing bestowra by your 
Lordship, have through ignorance or pre- 
judice omitted to join us in this common 
cause. *' 

I1i2 following was his Lordship's reply s 

** It is very satisfactory for me to find 
that, according to the opinions of so many 
respectable and intelligent Hindoos, the 
practice which has recently been pro- 
hibited, not only was not required by the 
rules of their religion^ but was at variance 
with those writings which they deem to be 
of the greatest force and authority. No- 
thing but a reluctance to inflict punish- 
ment for acts which might be conscien- 
tiously believed to be enjoined by religious 
precepts, could have induced the British 
government at any time to permit, within 
territories under its protection, an usage 
so violently opposed to the best feeling^ of 
human nature. Tliose who present this 
address are right in supposing that by every 
nation in tlie world, except the Hindoos 
themselves, this part of their customs lias 
always been made a reproach against tliem, 
and nothing so straqgely contrasted with 
the better features of their own national 
character, so inconsistent with the afibc- 
tions which unite familios, so destructive 
of the moral principles on which society 
is founded, has ever subsisted amongst a 
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people in-oAier respects so cmlited. .1 
trust that the reproach is removed for everj 
and 1 feel a jincere pleasure in thinking 
that . the Hindoos vvill thereby -be exalted 
in the estimation of mankind, to an extent 
in Some degr^ proportioned to the re- 
pugtidnce which was felt for the usage 
which has now ceased.** 

' Copy of the English address, which 
was read by Mr. Gordon, at the head of 
the deputation, is inserted in p. 76. 

His Lordship replied to the address in 
the following terms : 

Gentlemen: I thank you for this ad- 
dress^ The decided concurrence of my 
much esteemed colleagues ; the sentiments 
recorded by several of the ablest and most 
experienced of those who had long and 
honourably been engaged in the adminis- 
tration of affairs ; the result of extensive 
inquiries addressed to many valuable scr. 
vants of the Company, civil and military ; 
and the facts and opinions gathered from 
other gentlemen, European and native, 
excellently qualified to form a sound 
judgment on the subject, all combined to 
assure me of the propriety of the resolu* 
tion which we unanimously adopted to 
prohibit the practice of suttee. It is not 
the less satisfactory to receive this addi- 
tional and powerful testimony in support 
of die views by which we were guided. 
For the names annexed to the address af- 
ford ample evidence that the sentiments it 
expresses are alike consistent with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the habits and feelings 
of our native fellow.subjects, and with 
the most cordial and liberal desire to ad- 
vance their prosperity. 

** You do no more than justice to the 
government in supposing that its decision 
was influenced by motives free from every 
taint of intolerance. And I need not, I 
trust, assure you, that the same warm in- 
terest in the welfare of the Hindoo coin, 
munity which urged us to the adoption of 
the measure in question, will continue to 
animate our exertions in the prosecution 
and support of every measure and institu- 
tion by which knowledge may be diffused, 
morals improved, the resources of the 
country enlarged, the wealth and comfort 
of the people augmented, their rights se- 
cured, their condition raised, or their hap- 
piness. promoted .* ’ 

A meeting of tlie natives was held at 
tha Hindoo College on the 17th, to con- 
aider the reply returned by the Governor- 
General to the anti-abolitionists of suttee. 
Bbowanuchurn Boneyea said that an an- 
swer had been receiv^ to the petition they 
had' presented to the Governor- General 
concerning the sutte^ which Baboo Ra- 
dliaknnt Deb read. The gentlemen, on 
hf^ng this, said that they were desirous- 

Appealing to the authorities in Eng. 
.^d y and that it be solicited of the Go- 


vernor. Oeiiei»l ' to* poetponAiUw ^iperotioa 
of the;reguladon till Btt.an«iveris'.reoeived 
from England. ' Baboo Radaktasen Mitter 
proposed that twelve gentlemen be chosen 
from among the assembly |o foraa a oom^ 
mittee, upon which the following were 
elected : 

Baboo Ram Gopal Mullic, Gopee Mo^ 
liun Deb, Radha Cant Deb, Tarinee 
Churn* Mitter, Ram Comul Sen, Hurry 
Mohun Tagore, Kossinoth Mullic, Ma«. 
hamjah Kollikissen Bahadoor, Asootosli 
Sircar, Gokoolnoth Mullic, Byorobdor 
Mullic, Ncilmoney Day, and Bbowanu- 
churn Bonerjee was chosen secretary. 
After .which Bbowanuchurn moved that a 
place should be prepared for tlie purpose 
of holding meetings and discussing re- 
ligious points, which was unanimously 
agreed .to. It was observed further, that 
although there are several native gentle- 
men in this city who could individually, 
in the cause of religion, expend twenty, 
twenty-five, or fifty tliousand, or even a 
lack or two lacks of rupees, it was not 
proper that one person should bear the 
whole burden. Baboo Radhakissen Mitter 
then proposed that a subscription should 
be raised ; and on a paper being circu- 
lated, the following sums w*ere imme- 
diately subscribed fur. [Here follow the 
names of several respectable and wealthy 
natives, as also those of some pundits.] 
The sum subscribed amounts to 1 1 ,260 
rupees, being from 2,500 to 1,000 rupees 
from each individual. It w'as then ques- 
tioned whether the book for subscription 
sliould be sent out ; to which it was an- 
swered that it be sent to all persons of the 
Hindoo religion, and that subscription of 
even one single rupee should be received. 
On being questioned where this money 
should be deposited, it was agreed that 
Baboo Byorobdor Mullic be appointed 
treasurer, and that all money should be 
expended witli the orders of the commit- 
tee ; the secretary to transact all business 
with and by the consent of the committee 
to all meetings. It was stated by Baboo 
Gokoolnoth Mullic. that those Hindoos 
who do not follow the rites of Hindoo rer 
ligion should be excluded from the Hin- 
doo society, which met the concurrence 
of all present ; no names, however, were 
mentioned. If there be any such persons^ 
wc think their names shall be brought 
forward at any future meeting.-— 5umac/iar 
Chundrika. 

HFSUMPTION OF RXKT-FRXX LANDS AMD ' 
COLON IZ AXIOM. 

A controversy has grown up between*- 
the Chundrika, a native paper, and the 
a paper in Bengal lee, not con- 
ducted by a native, but (as we suspected) 
by an European — ^Mr. .Marshman of Se- 
rampore. , We subjoin tlie reply of Um fbr- 





m«r to f(MlMi;or;lbii f^dArksiotiie 
on tho topics toferw d to in tlie hesding. 

«« Rtopecttog tbs mumption of renU 
free lanilsr ^eodilor of the /Htryvnn Wiritest 
« SB to the raumption of rent-free IsndB, 
where no title eaa be produced, it is imu 
^ tural for those who have enjoyed lands for 
many years without any l^al authority to 
feel uneasy vtiicn the question comes, to be 
examined. But the far greater part of 
those who hold these lands are able to pro- 
duce their titles to the satisfaction of the 
authorities* * 

** I reply tliat the majority cannot pro» 
duce their titles, for it is a matter of great 
antiquity, and many generations have pass- 
ed since they were given. The children 
of the original grantee, after receiving their 
division of the property, have separated, 
and gone in various directions ; the title 
deeds remained in the possession of one. 
On his death, who knows where it was 
placed ? Some titles have been lost in 
conflagrations, others from other causes; 
some have been destroyed by age ; in some, 
the letters are not distinctly legible : from 
these causes many cannot produce their 
titles. As a proof of this, let the editor 
of the Dur^nui run over the list of causes 
now before the authorities of each zillab, 
and his doubts will vanish. Many are 
therefore in perplexity on account of the 
rent-free lands. 

** The editor of the Durpun says, more- 
over, of colonization: * Respecting the 
meaning of this word there is a considera- 
ble misunderstanding among the nutives. 
It is supposed that the £nglisii arc to come 
in an overwhelming body to India, and 
following the plough, to dispossess the 
native peasant.* 

*1 I reply the natives understand by co- 
lonization the settling upon and cultivating 
the land : if there be any hidden meaning 
pf the word, it is unknown to us.. We 
understand it to be the pbject of the pe- 
tition which has been up to be sent 

home on the subject pf colonization, that 
the impedimeiits lyhich now prevent the 
English frqm coming to India and culti- 
vating the soil may be removed. We feay 
^qt the granting of this petition will be 
inauspicioua to our countrymen. The 
Purpufs aaya that the English will not 
follow tl|e plough and supplant the native 
peasant, ViQ greatiy doubt this. But even 
though tnia should not be the case, yqt 
their superintending amculture will be an 
obstacle to the prosppnty of the natives.**; 

BINHOO THBUBf. 

JSeveral learned and wealUiy. Hindoos 
have recently united in purchasing ground 
sitjua^ in the Iphitppip road, anderMtiDg 
a bpild;ng,on U fo be appropriated to re- 
ligiqpjs purppsoq* The following extraqt 
from tile trust-deed which has been ej^ 
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cuted, is. ^t least cuih>us^ ih^lnstruc- 
tixii,. m .exhibiting the tendency of edu- 
cate natives to reject all the {established 
forms* of Mlef and worship, under the 
comprehentive . tolerance of a universal 
Theophilanthropism. 

. Upon trust and in confidence tiiat 
they the said [here follow the names of 
the trusteesj or the survivor of them, or 
tiieir heirs, &c. shall, from. time to time, 
for ever hereafter, permit the said, mes- 
suage, or building, land, tenements, &cl 
witli their appurtenances, to be used, &c. 
as a place of public meeting of all sorts 
and descriptions of people without dfi^ 
tinction, as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious! 
and devout manner, for the worship and 
adoration of the eternal, unsearchable, and 
immutable Being, who is the Author and 
Preserver of the universe, but not under, 
or by any other name or title, peculiarly 
used for and applied to any particular 
being or beings, by any man, or set of 
men whatsoever ; and that no graven ima^ 
statue, or sculpture, carving, painting, pic- 
ture, portrait, or the likeness of any things 
shall be admitted within said messuage, 
&c. ; and tliat no sacrifice, offering, or 
oblation of any kind or thing shall ever be 
permitted therein ; and that no animal or 
living creature shall within, or on tlie said 
messuage, &c. be deprived of life, either 
for religious purposes or for food; and 
that no eating or drinking (except such as 
shall be necessary by any accident for the 
present preservation of life), feasting or 
rioting, be permitted therein or thereon ; 
and that in conducting the said worship 
and adoration, no object animate or in- 
animate that has been, or shall hereaft^ 
be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man, or set of men, sliall be revileq, 
or slightingly or contemptuously spoken 
of, or alluded to, either in preaching, pray- 
ing, or in -the hymns, or Other mode of 
worship that may be delivered, or used in 
the said messuage or building ; and that 
no sermon, preaching, discourse, prayer, 
or hymn be delivered or used In such wor- 
ship but such as have a tendency to the 
promotion of the contemplation of the Au- 
thor and Preserver of the universe, to tlie 
promotion of charity, morality, piety, be- 
nevolence, virtue, and the strengthening 
the bonds of union between roeq of ajl 
reli^pus persuasions and creeds ; and alsa 
that a person of good repute, and well 
known for his knowledge^ piety, and mo- 
rality, be employed by the. said trustees, 
or the , survivor, or theip heirq, &o. as 
resident superintendent, and for Aa pur- 
pose of .superintending the worship so fo 
.be performed r as. is hereinbefore stated 
and .expressed ; and that, sueh worship^ . 
. be performed daily, or at least as ^ofren 
as once in seven days/* -- India 
«Ain. II- 
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^IHlVkAtlvi^ dHABACTlBE*/ 

India Gassette^ riming to ttie. Ute 
ibrgcries, obiienres: 

** Nothing is more opposed to justice 
and fair dealing than to prononnce on the 
character of a cjass from the conduct Of a 
few individuals belonging to it. The in- 
justice in the present case must be deeply 
felt by those who have been encouraged to 
form their minds on European models^ 
and who are now repelled from the ameni- 
ties of social intercourse with those whoso 
characters they have proposed to them- 
telves as the standards of moral and intel- 
lectual excellence. An educated native, 
by the mental culture he has received, be- 
comes an isolated being in the very bosom 
of his fothcr's family. He can find sym- 
pathy and congeniality of views only in 
European society; and if that is shut 
against him, he must be an exile in his 
native country, and a stranger among 
brethren. His enlarged conceptions of 
nature, of truth, and of duty, will be so 
many lights to show him the injustice and 
cruelty of' which he is the victim; and if 
he persevere in the path of virtue and in- 
tegrity, it will be in spite of the treatment 
be has received from those who profess to 
be friends to native improvement. We 
talk of the castes of the natives and the 
obstacles they oppose to the progress of 
knowledge ; but nowhere is caste more 
debasing and invidious in its distinctions 
than i|moiigst Europeans in India, and 
until Uie' possessors of wealth and office 
ahall he estimated by a diflerent standard 
from that by which they arc now tried, 
and the fostering hand of encouragement 
be held out to natives of talent and virtue, 
no real progress can be made in the im- 
provement of European or Hindoo so- 
ciety.” 

JLESIOXNT AT AVA. 

In conformity to the 7th article of tlie 
famous treaty of Yandaboo, the supreme 
government has resolved on retaining a 
lesident at the court of Ava ; and Major 
Burney, who has been appointed to the 
situation, and is so well qualified for it, 
has embarked in the steamer Ganges for 
Rangoon, whence he will proceed, after a 
abort delay, to the capital of the Burman 
empire. We believe Mr. Crawfurd con* 
aidered that the capital was too remote 
from the means of communication with 
British India for the residence of the re. 
presentarive of the British government, 
and preferred Rangoon or Amherst ; but 
some of the merchants settled at the for- 
sner place, and wb6 have been at Ava, and 
Traded a long time in the Burman do- 
minionB, are of a contrary opinum, and 
, raticipote much advantaro to commerce 
; MpMA dm reridenee of a British authority 
the capital itself: an opinkni from 


which aM^suipilwd ^'aoy.infte1]igent 
man acquainted with the cbmeter of the 
Ava government could dissent. The great 
object la to get the sentiments of the Bri. 
tish- government or the. British merchants 
truly represented to. the king,- and here 
Could not be the remotest chance of this. 
If the resident, instead, of having- access 
himself to the ** golden ears,” sliouldbe 
stationed at a distance of many hundred 
miles, and have to. send his representa- 
tion through heaven- knows how many dif- 
ferent functionaries, whose punic faith is 
matter of notoriety.— -jETurA’. 

THE INDIA AND, CHINA TRADE. 

' The India Gazette of February 1 con- 
tains a letter, signed ** An Uninterested 
Party,” referring to some comments which 
had appeared in the Chizettean the articles 
published in our journal for June and Au- 
gust 1829. on the East- India and China 
trade. We subjoin an extract from the 
letter:— 

** That the operation of the partial free 
trade has proved of very great benefit to 
the labouring classes of manufacturers in 
Great Britain is very evident. However, 
adverting to the course of the trade for 
several years past, I am inclined to the 
opinion, that the advocated extinction of 
the monopoly would not in any consider- 
able degree promote an increase in the 
trade between Great Britain and Bengal, 
beyond wiiat it bad attained in 1818, 
1819, and 1820, since which it appears to 
have declined ; and probably taken alto- 
gether, from that period to the present, 
loss has been sustained rather than other- 
wise. 

** Almost every article of import from 
Britain, during the last two or three years, 
has been disposed of at very considerable 
discount. Indeed if fifty per cent, ad- 
vance were obtained upon an assorted in- 
vestment, it would scarcely realize prime 
cost and charges to the London shippers : 
this, however, does not apply in the same 
ratio to metals ; though the prices of those 
for some time past have been very low In- 
deed ; and the stock on hand, b^ in the 
Calcutta market and upper provinces, are 
very heavy. The stock of British cotton 
piece goods, with the exception of chintzes, 
are likewise very considerable ; and these 
remarks, by the latest account Epplj ^ 
Singapore and China. 

Referring to the important article. tM, 
It appears that the Londont^imces to. the 
consumer, exclusive of the enormous ex- 
cise, which doubles the price, do not ex- 
ceed what la paid in Calcutta for the some 
article, where It is imported and yields a 
good profit without any restriction from 
monopoly. It may be a question, bow it 
happens that tea, apj^rently of die most 
inferior quality^ is so very cheap on the 
continent of Europe; but as those, prices 
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aoo ni to b4 lem than the cost in China^they 
oaoiiot stand* The fSrices of such teas as 
form the ^dhief part of the consumption in 
Great Britain were lower at Uie Company’s 
sales last year than they were in 1822-3. 
In iine» it is obvious that the tea-drinkers 
in Great Britain would be more benefitted 
by a considerable reduction in the homo 
excise than by unrestricted importations.** 
The India Gazette thus qualifies its for- 
mer opinion : — 

As we have no other view than the 
elucidation of the actual state of the com- 
mercial relations of this country witli Great 
Britain, we beg to refer to the letter of * An 
Uninterested Party,* whose views, the wri. 
ter considers, difier somewhat from those 
which we have lately presented. Tlie dif- 
ference probably is less than he has as. 
sumed. We expressed, on a former occa- 
sion, the opinion, that exaggerated expec- 
Cations liave perhaps been formed of the 
immediate benefits to result from the com- 
plete opening of the trade, but this may, 
in a good measure, be considered as the 
re-action arising from tlie powerful oppo- 
sition made to so just a measure. It is 
well known that a combination of strong 
interests is arrayed in favour of the mono- 
poly ; and to meet it with effect the oppo- 
nents of the Company, in the ardour of 
their advocacy of just principles, arc, per- 
haps unconsciously, betrayed into too 
glowing anticipations of the effects of per- 
fect freedom of trade and intercourse with 
India and China.** 

THE G ARROWS. 

It is generally known that disputes have 
for some time existed between tlic Khasees 
and the English troops at Nunclow; three 
or four gentlemen were killed in the affray. 
Mr. II.' Scott, the agent of the Right Hon. 
the Governor General, having subdued 
these ‘Khasees, they are Hying in every 
direction. The Burman troops, that is to 
say, the Mauns, have affer much search 
succeeded in securing some of them, but 
owing to die intricacies of the forest tlie 
king of the Khasees and Tirut Singh have 
not yet been seised ; his grandmotiier and 
the old queen, his youngest brother, Ru- 
jun.‘ Singh, the young king, and sixty or 
seventy of the chief Khasee delinquents, 
have however been found. Some of tlie 
Khasees of the different divisions having 
come in, their chiefs have been encouraged 
' Co re-settlo iq their own villages. Some 
of the mpn of the different parties have 
been seised and told, that if all the Kha- 
sees do not ooroe in, and if .'the chiefs and 
people do not surrender in two or three 
deys, roesseDgem and Mauns would be 
sent to seize them. With this assurance 
they were dismissed, and before the term 
fixed had expired, the chiefs of the fmrty 
came ih with their families and submitted 
tftemsefves to Mr. Scott. *riie reason why 


the Mauns are thus dreaded is, that when 
the afiVay took place at Nunclow those 
chiefs seized a wounded Kbawe, and, cut- 
ting his body into pieces, devoured it£, 
this was generally known, particularly to 
all the Khasera who were In confinement ; 
from that time, whenever a Khasee sees one 
of the Maun people he dreads him as the 
regent of death.*— A«7nacAar Durpun, 

POPULATION OF OOBUCKFORZ. 

The town or city of Goruckpore appears, 
by a statement prepared by one of tljc re- 
venue surveyors, to contain 7,237 houses, 
of which only 208 arc brick. Ihc popu- 
lation is 40,023 ; of which 24,766 are 
Hindoos, 12,973 males and 11,793 fe- 
males; and 15,257 Mussulmans, 7,819 
males and 7,441 females. The males are 
to the females as HO to 100 amongst the 
Hindoos, and as 105 to 100 amongst the 
Mussulmans ; on the whole population as 
108 to 100. The average of inhabitants 
for each house is 5*53. The proportion for 
Hindoos is 5*57, for Mussulmans 5*47- 
The cattle belonging to the town consists 
of 2,700 bullocks, of which 1,101 belong 
(o 410 ploughs, the remainder to 233 
carts : 315 ponies, 2,890 cows and buffh- 
loes, seven elephants, and 420 horses.^ 
Gleanings in Science, 

POSSESSIONS IN ARRACAir. 

We are glad to find our new possessions 
in Arracan, even unaided by the intro- 
duction of European capital or the super- 
intendence of European skill, are coming 
forward with the productions of the earth 
in a surprising degree when the whole cir. 
cumstaiices of the country arc considered. 
Wc understand that there are now two car- 
goes of rice ready for shipment at Khyuk 
Pliyoo, which are about to be conveyed ’to 
the Mauritius on speculation, and that the 
w'holc has been collected by the natives, 
under the influence of the commanders of 
the vessels about to be employed in its 
conveyance to the isle of France, aided by 
the advice and countenance of the local 
authorities. We are the more gratified 
with this proof of the capabilities of Ar. 
racan for commercial purposes tliat it has 
appeared in a quarter but very lately lo- 
cated, we mean Khyuk Phyoo. The 
harliour, we understand, is of a mc»t su- 
perior kind, indeed scarcely to be surpas^, 
‘free from fogs, with abundance of water 
and firewood. Tlie timber in the neigh- 
bourhood of the harbour is also of supe- 
rior quality for masts and yards, if not for 
other naval purposes. We are given to 
understand also that there is a sufficienjk 
quantity of salt to load a large ship, this 
manufacture of which is not encouraged'* 
solely on account of the expense of coa- 
veyance.compared with that from tha ots*> 
posite coast. Nothing would appear to bo 
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fcit eQCourigetnent^ on die part of go^* 
ternipent to individuals ttyiis' disposed to' 
enter on comniercial pursuits, an encou- 
ragement which, we doubt not^ will be 
readily extended in proportion to the exer- 
tion made by tbe parties themselves. If, 
thereibre, our voice could reach them, we 
wo^ld induce them to continue in the* 
course on which they have commenced, 
and we. shall have much pleasure. in re- 
cording their success. The fault, as we 
have understood, of the natives of the. 
iiewly conquered territories, is an incor- 
rigible laziness and utter disregard of tbe 
productions of the earth, beyond what is 
sufficient for the mere temporary suste- 
iMnce of the inhabitants. The introduc- 
don of a. contrary feeling should be stu- 
diously fostered, as well with regard to. 
the political as the moral improvement of 
tlwt class of our. native subjects.— Chi. 
JohnBuU^ Jan* 16. 

MAIL TO BKNARBS. 

We have been informed tliat a regular 
mail coach is about to be established be- 
tween ; Calcutta and Benares, under the 
authority and directions of tbe post-mas- 
ter general ; and while we congratulate the 
public on the prospect of enjoying such 
an advantage, we feel pleasure in recording 
it as another proof of the exertions making 
In the post-office department to improve 
tbe means of communication with the in- 
terior. Tbe road to Benares is, we un- 
derstand, puckah, ft-om hence to within 
twenty miles of that place, and will soon 
be made so the whole distance to the ** holy 
city.** As soon as this work is completed 
we hear the mail will be forthwith started. 
^Hutkaru* 

VATIVXS. 

We congratulate the native community 
on the revocation of an obnoxious order, 
which prohibited their entering the fort in 
carriages, palankeens, or on horseback, 
without a pass from the town-major. We 
have inserted in another page the garrison 
order by the Right Hon. the Governor- 
General rescinding this regulation; and 
have no doubt that it will be appreciated 
as another proof of tbe adoption of a more 
^lightened policy towards the nativesj 
than that which had too long formed one 
of tbe most objectionable features of out 
Indian administration.— Jto. 


net in whidh they MnKpnrfofinM^ ‘and the; 
treatment of the native officers by their^ 
superiorB.-^CDil« JoHn Feb. 1 * 

MESSRS. PALMER JtOip CO. 

A large proportion of the principal na- 
tive creditors of the firm of Palmer and* 
Co., assembled at their office on Sunday, 
to urge the members of that firm to re.* 
Slime the conduct of their affairs. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe and several other Euro-^ 
pean creditors were pment. After dis- 
cussing various plans it was agreed that* 
the creditors should petition the court for 
permission to tbe above effect, stating their 
willingness to allow six years for the dis- 
charge of all claims in full, with five per 
per cent, interest ; the first instalment ta 
take place on the Slst January 1B33, at 
the rate of twenty-five per cent, per an-; 
num. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe irave it as his 
opinion, upon the statements produced, 
that a less term than eight years would not 
be sufficient ; but as the native gentlemen 
pressed tbe shorter term, and some who 
had subscribed thereto had left the room, 
he signed the paper submitted by them in 
the following terms ; 

** I consider this proposal, if practica-; 
hie, to be highly advantageous to tbe cre- 
ditors of Missrs. Palmer and Co., and I 
subscribe to it as a creditor on my own 
part, and, m far as in rovjpower, on the 
part of Mesvs. Cockerell, Trail, and Co^ ; 
but as it seems most probable that the 
plan will not be practicable, 1 further sub- 
scribe, in the capacities of creditor and 
agent for Messrs. Cockerell, Trail, and 
<5>., to the following terms 

** Interest at five per cent, per annum 
to be paid annually. 

' On the .Slst January 183S twenty- 
five per cent, of the principal. 

On the Slst January of every follows 
ing year fifteen per cent. 

** In eight years all debts to be paid.** - 

Tbe partners, who all attended, declared 
their confidence of success if allowed tho 
longer period, and their readiness to de- 
vote themselves to the service of the credU 
tors even under the limitation of six years, 
which favourable contingencies might ren- 
der sufficient.— -Peng. Chron. Feb. 2. 

JCtoSirmf. f 

liAW. 


TlfE OOVBRVOR-GEMXRAL. . . 

By onr last accounts the Governor- Ge- 
tierai had reached SbergoUee. Hialord*' 
mhip, it Is said, on arriving at.tiia seversl 
ateitfo^ on his loate, makeo die most pan. 
inquiries into the Tories, which the 
employed haveao p^orm,. the nw- 
iHMnd extent of l^ienp .dadles^ tfae na^r 


SoPRXMX Court, Fehuaiy 9 ar^ 10. 

The Madrae GeueUe baa the following 
report:-.^. 

.On Tuesday mad Wednesday the Su** 
preme Gonrt was occupied, by the trial of 
m causey * which .from the very- crowded 
state of . the. couridKMiae, wo conclude €»■ 
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cited ooneiderablemterest atnongti the xuu 
tiv(B community and others. ' It was an 
action brought by a man in mean circum- 
atances aj^inst C. Armoogum Moodeliar, 
the principal .managing clerk at the ac- 
countant-generars office. The defendant 
is a man who is in the receipt of between 
.500 and 600 rupees a month salary, and 
the complaint against him was, that so far 
back ns 1826 he had borrowed from the 
plaintiil' several small sums at different 
times, and had been supplied with goods 
by the plaintiff amounting altogether to 
100 pagcxlas. The plaintiff, in December 
last, prosecuted his suit in theCourt of Com- 
missioners for the Recovery of Small Debts, 
and was non-suited on the same evidence 
which he adduced on the trial before the 
^Supreme Court. According to the testi- 
mony. of the plaintiff’s witnesses, it would 
appear that die loans in question were in a 
measure extorted from the defendant, by 
holding out to him the promise of an ap- 
pointment in the office of the accountant- 
general. The simple fact which came lie- 
ibre the court in the action was, whether 
the money had been actually advanced by 
way of loan ; and it was the unanimous 
opinion of the bench that it never had 
been, for that the evidence on the part of 
the plaintiff was not worthy of credit. In 
the petty court the defendant went into no 
evidence whatever, but in tliis action se- 
veral witnesses, on his part,were called, not 
only to shew the improbability of the facta 
stated and charged against him by the 
plaintiff, but likewise the impossibility of 
what one of his witnesses had positively 
apoken to, a roost material fact, being 
.true. On the part of the plaintiff, the se- 
veral items of his demand were attempted 
to be established on the testimony of a 
eingle and different witness to each ; and 
at the interviews between the plaintiff and 
defendant) at which his witnesses respec- 
tively stated themselves to have been pre- 
«ent. Armoogum was alleged to have 
jeopeated his promises to get the defendant 
d situation in his office. No demands were 
made for payment from 1826 until the 
and of last year, although it was attempted 
to be proved that Armoogum received the 
money by way of loan from the defendant 
with a promise of re-payment. In the 
present action the plaintiff did not attempt 
.to prove by a single^ witness the delivery 
of any one of the articles except the money 
for which be brought his action. Nor did 
it appear that when, as it was alleged on 
his part, that he was pressing Armoogum, 
from time to time in 1826, but without 
effect, to give him written acknowledg- 
ments for the sums alleged to have been 
lent, be ever required any receipt for or 
took any notice whatever of the various ar- 
ticles, which, according to the paiticulara 
of. his demand, he had supldied him with 
in tli« intervals between the alleged loans. 


The' weight of evidetioe,* in * the -opinion 
of the court, was strongly in the favour 
of the defendant ; they were of opinion 
that the plaintiff had not suitained faia 
case, and the verdict was accordingly 
given, 

February 12 and IS, 

Fei/y v..fft//.— lliis was an action brought 
by Captain Kelly, of H.M.’s 26th regt., 
against Thomas Hill, master of the free- 
trader for an assault and false 

impriscinnient during the outward voyage 
from England. The damages were laid 
at 20,000 rupees. The particulars of the 
trial are thus given in the Madras Gazette* 
On the 16th of November last several of 
the gentlemen passengers were drinking 
their wine after dinner in the cuddy, when 
the conversation turned on the subject of 
the late qOcen. The plaintiff having ex- 
pressed his opinion respecting her con- 
duct, he was requested by the defendant 
to let the subject drop ; he nevertheless 
continued it, whereupon a discussion took 
place between him and the defendant, 
which ended in the latter desiring that 
Capt. Kelly would not appear again at the 
cuddy-table. Shortly afterwards the plainer 
tiff left the cuddy, having previously ob- 
served to Capt. Hill, that the latter bad 
apologised to the plaintiff before for his 
conduct, and that the defendant was not 
the man to give him the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, but that he should hear further 
from Capt. Kelly on the subject. At tea- 
time, on tlie same day, the plaintiff return- 
ed to the cuddy ; and, appealing to the 
gentlemen then present, asked them whe- 
ther they considered Capt. Hill justified in 
excluding him from the table, and offer- 
ed to quit the cuddy, provided, in the 
opinion of the passengers, he ought. The 
defendant requested Capt. Kelly to retire, 
and observed that, after what had occurred, 
under no circumstances would he permit 
the plaintiff to appear at his table again.. 
Capt. Kelly refused to leave the cuddy, 
whereupon he was forcibly removed liy 
some of the officers of the ship, whom tba 
defendant had previously called in, and 
by whom, by the orders of Capt. Hill, he 
was dragged to the luain-hatchway, and 
afler wards placed in a cabin below, less 
commodious and less convenient Uian that 
which he had occupied during the former 
part of the voyage, and where he was kept 
under restraint until the vessel anchored ip 
the Madras roads, on the 20tb of Decemr 
ber. The plaintiff’s boxes were searched 
by one of the officers of the ship, in the 
.presence of himself and Lieut. Arbuthnot, 
his. friend, and the contents were after* 
wards cmrefully restored to their former 
places. On the part of the defendatit, 
very aggravating circumstances which in- 
fluenced his conduct tovrards the plolndff 
were stated, and which, it was contended, 
giMlly extenuated, if they did not alto- 
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-gether/in point of view»Ju8tifj it. 

The eonY^r^tion in the cuddy after dinner 
was 'repKfljMted Very differently from what 
the plainfm's witnesses had made it ap-> 
pear, and in a manner to shew that Capt. 
Kelly was to blame ; the searching of the 
trunks was explained, as well as the rea> 
sons C3Bpt. Hill had for preventing the 
plaintiff's continuing to sit at the cuddy- 
table. However the defence rested merely 
in statement, for the witnesses called on 
behalf of Capt. Hill when they were ex. 
amined confirmed rather than otherwise 
the evidence in support of the action ; at 
least so far as related to what occurred after 
dinner — ^the most material part of the case. 

The court, in pronouncing jinlgment, 
observed that the law invests the master of 
a vessel with a general control over the 
passengers and crew, so far only as is ne- 
cessary for the preservation of good order 
and the general comfort of those on board. 
A captain of a ship has np more right to 
remove a passenger from the cuddy -table 
than he has to throw his passengers* bag- 
gage overboard. The captain is in the na- 
ture of a person who lets out a tenement \ 
he ia liound to respect the right of his pas- 
sengers, and is not, because he chooses to 
take oficnce, to expel them from the cuddy- 
table. A person paying for his passage 
has a right to enter the cuddy at all rea- 
sonable times ; this right forms a part of 
his contract when he engages his cabin. 
Unless the conduct of a passenger is such 
as to render his company a general annoy- 
nnoe^ or he commits outrages which en- 
danger the safety of the vessel, no captain 
of a ship can justify excluding him from 
the use of the cuddy or imposing upon 
him any restraint whatever. The defen- 
dant, it was observed, had acted under an 
erroneous notion respecting Ills authority 
on board of his vessel ; and, according to 
the evidence on both sides, most oppres- 
•aively and unwarrantably towards the 
plaintiff. The court thought tliat the con- 
duct of Capt. Kelly had been proved 
highly creditable, and his forbearance and 
temperate appeal to his fellow- passengers 
respecting bis expulsion from the cuddy 
they considered most praiseworthy. Had 
Ihe plaintiff been guilty of the heaviest of 
offhnees he could not have been treated 
with greater indignity. No sum of money 
can form an adequate compensation to a 
-gentleman for a close confinement on board 
a vessel for th)B space of thirty-four days. 
Vindictive damages were disclaimed on 
the part of Capt. Kelly, as he did not 
come to the court for pecuniary compensa- 
tion, but from motives far more honour, 
able; and accoidingly the damages award- 
ed were 5,000 rupees and costs. 

• 

. BlSBOr bbbkh's monumxwt. 

’ A general meeting of the subscribers 
•I Madras to Bisliop Heber's monument. 


was held in the College Hall, 31 st Decem- 
ber; the Hon. Sir' Ralph Palmer in the 
chair. 

The chairman stated that the committee 
of management having allotted sufficient 
funds for the completion of the primary ob- 
ject entrusted to them, and being desirous 
of closing their accounts with the treasurer 
previous to his departure for Kuropc, had 
convened the present meeting for the pur- 
pose of determining the appropriation of 
the surplus fund, amounting to 12,o0O 
sicca rupees, “ in the manner best calcu- 
lated to do honour to Bishop Heber's me- 
mory ;** and that a statement had been 
prepared, detailing what had been done 
towards the erection of tlie monument, 
the progress of the work, and the com- 
mittee's views respecting the appropriation 
of the surplus fund. 

1'he Rev. Dr. Roy then read the statement, 
which detailed the proceedings of the com- 
mittee since the meeting of April 1825, 
and described the monument executed by 
Mr. Chantrey (which has recently been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy), for 
which he bad received j0l,OOO, and an 
additional M50O was to be paid when tlie 
monument was finished and packed up. 
With respeet to the appropriation of the 
surplus, thc|r proposed that it be kept as an 
entire and " distinct fund, to be styled 
** Bishop Heber's Monumental Subscrip- 
tion Fund,** and be devoted exclusively 
to tlie fui^lierance of Christianity and 
moral education. - 

That, with such view, the annual interest 
of the surplus be accordingly applied for 
the maintenance, education, and clothing 
of such a number of scholars for the 
office of superior catechists as the same 
sliall lie found sufficient to support, to be 
educated in the seminary now building in 
the Vepery mission, for the service of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, within the Archdeaconry 
of the Madras. That such scholars shall 
consist, one-lialf of the descendants of £u- 
ropeans, and the other half of natives, and 
be designated^ Bishop Heber's Madras 
Scholars." 

That the committee of management al- 
ready appointed, together with the Yen. 
the Archdeacon of Madras, as an addi- 
tional member of the same, be authorized 
to. carry the foregoing resolutions iiito 
effect. 

The proposals were unanimously a£pted. 

Treasurer's Account ; 

Subscriptions and interest Rs. 30,944 

Bills on England and invested in 

Carnatic stock Rs. 17,683 

Incidental expenses 319 

— 18,062 

Balance Rs. 12,942 
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At a meeting of the committee appoint- 
ed 'to! carry into effect the resolutions re- 
specting. the. late Bishop, Heber’s monu-*. 
mentf held at the college of Fort St« 
George,. Thursday 31st Dec. 1829 : 

1 . llmolved,. That those scholars of the. 
Society for the; Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts who may be appoint^, 
under the designation of Bishop Heber’s^ 
Madras Scholars, agreeably to the resolu- 
Uons of a general meeting of the sub- 
scribers to Bishop Heber’s monument, 
held this day, shall be subject to the same 
discipline and control in every respect as all 
other scholars of the above society at the 
Vepery Mission Seminary. 

2. That the Archdeacon of Madras, and 
the secretary and treasurer of the Madras 
district committee of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel for the time 
being (or when the office of such trea. 
surer shall be held by any partnership 
pE firm, the senior resident member of 
such firm) be rcituested to receive ** Bi- 
shop Heber’s Monumental Subscription 
Fund,’* and to keep an account thereof 
under such name and title, investing the 
same in their joint names in government 
securities, in trust for the purposes con- 
tained in the resolutions of this day’s ge- 
neral meeting. 

3. That the appointment of the scholars 
be vested in the select committee at Madras 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, subject to the 
confirmation of the next general meeting 
of tlie Madras district committee of the 
same society. 

4. That should any doubt, difficulty, or 
difibrence of opinion arise in the minds of 
the trustees, or of either of them, relative 
to the management and application of the 
interest of the said trust fund, or in any 
other respect connected with the keeping 
or investing the said funds, it be. referred 
to die Madras district committee of the 
[^ciety for tlic Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Farts for their final deci- 
sion. 

5. Tliat an account of the state and 
condition of the said triist, the number 
of scholars dependant on the same, and 
the appropriation of the income thereof, be 
laid before the Madras district committee 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, at their general meeting in tlie 
month of January of each ^rear, and be 
immediately afterwards published in tlie 
GovjemmetU, Gazette* 

6. That in the event of the Archdeacon 
of Madras, the secretary and treasurer of 
the Madras district committee, or either 
of them, at any time declining to accept 
or to continue in the execution of tlie 
above trust, the Madras district committee 
shall have lull power and authority,, at any 
general meeting, to nominate and appoint 
such other person or persons as they may 


think proper, and who ard wHling to act 
therein, as such, trustee! or trii^ees. 

Ralph Paxaieh, President^ 

Madras, dlst Dec. 1829ii ' 

THE voLice. 

A committee to inquire into the present 
state of the police at this presidency baa 
been nominated by the Governor in Coon-* 
cil. Die commissioners are Henry Byrne, 
chairman of the quarter sessions, .^neaa 
Macdonnell, of tlie Board of Itevenoe, 
and liobt. £den, sherifiT of Madras, esqrs,^ 
Die superintendent of police, the sitting 
magistrate, and the coroner, have, we be-! 
lieve, l>een directed to allbrd every assis- 
tance in their power towards facilitating 
the olijectsof the committee.— Mac/. Gax., 
Feb. 17. 

philanthropic association. 

Die amount already reex^ived on ac- 
count of the Philanthropic Association is 
24,334 rupees by way of donation, and 
for annual subscriptions 3,/>99 rupees. 
We have heard it intimated, as not im- 
probable, that of the funds of the 
Philanthropic As.sociation may tic devoted 
towards the establishment of a market in 
tlie Black Town.— -Mad. Gas., Feb. 6». 

MR. Taylor’s fancy ball. 

A splendid fancy ball was given by the 
Hon. Mr. Taylor on the 6’th January to 
the Right Hon. tlie Governor and the 
Commandcr.in.cbief, and a gay party: 
die host was in the costume of the Raja 
of Tanjore. ** We must not omit,” says 
the recorder of these festivities, ** to men- 
tion a feat, performed by a young gentle- 
man, which had excited the wonder of the 
public throughout India, when performed 
by a Brahmin some time ago at Madras— 
the extraordinary circumstance of a man 
sitting in tlie air ; the gentleman, by dint 
of practice, and extraordinary muscular 
efiurt, had so far completely succeeded in 
the art of suspending himself in the air, 
that to the astonishment and gratification 
of the assembled audience, on a signal 
being given, and the curtain or canaught 
being removed from a spot on the riglit 
hand of the Raja of Tanjore, our young 
adventurer, in the garb of a Brahmin, was 
found sitting with his legs across, and his 
right hand resting on a bar or stick, sus- 
pending or supporting himself in the air 
with singular ease and comfort for a period 
of about, eight or ten minutes, acknow- 
ledging the gratulations of the assemblage 
which surrounded him.” 

" An incident took place on. this occasion 
of an unpleasant nature. We are told that 
** some person or persons took the oppor- 
tunity, when under disguise, to hurt. the. 
feelings of a family of the highest re- 
spectability, in having deUyerd to the 
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My at the heed of it, by means of a per. 
son who ap|Mred in the character, of the 
poatnian, an address of tlie most unMrar- 
rantable rattire.** In consequence of 
tills, mask? are not now admitM at such 
entertainments, nor any private servants. 
The incident appears to have created a 
very disagreeable sensation at the presi- 
dency, 

THK KIKO or QUEDAR. 

The Supreme Government has resolved 
to restore to the King of Queda the sti- 
pend which he formerly enjoyed, which 
we believe is fixed at 2,000 sicca rupees a 
month. It is stated that government has 
no desire to prevent his residing at Pe- 
nang, or his attempting the recovery of 
bis lost dominion, if ever any changes of 
policy in the native governments to the 
eastward should afford him any prospect 
pf success. — Mad. Gaz., Feb, Id. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

COMMltNlCATION WITH THE llECCAN. 

A contract has been entered into by a 
respectable individual for the formation of 
a new ' road up the Bhorc Ghaut, to be 
passable for wheel carriages of burden, 
from Campoolie to Khan<lalla. On the 
opening of the new road it is the intention 
of government to levy a toll on carriages, 
horses, and cattle ; this will not be ob- 
jected to, when a good road has been made 
lip this difficult pass, as a direct benefit 
will thereby be conferred on all classes of 
persons, and the comfort derivable from 
the projected road, compared witli the pre- 
•sent Ostades, will fully compensate for 
the charge to be incurred on passing this 
new line of road. At present all goods 
and stores have to be unloaded at the foot 
of this Ghaut and carried up by coolies. 
-.When the new road is completed, the 
goods, &c. may be placed on carts at Pan- 
well, and conveyed to Poonah, and all 
other stations in the Deccan, without the 
trouble which is now indispensable. When 
this road is opened, and passable at ail 
seasons for carriages, by the construction 
of bridges and water-courses, the esta- 
blishment of stage coaches between Pan- 
well and Poonah (which might carry the 
mails) is a measure likely to tbllow. The 
•accessibility thus about to bo given to the 
intercourse with the fertile districts of the 
Deccan, is likely to give a stimulus to 
'the agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
‘merce of that part of our Indian terri** 
tory, and cannot fail to increase th^ pros- 
perity of the people while it augments 
the resources of the government.*- 
Caz,f Jan, 13. 


•Bomda^.^^P€Hang, IfVLY^ 

ifHK INTdatOA. 

Gwalior, 21ft JDec , — A detachment has 
been sent to ptinish the Bondelis, com- 
manded by Luxman Rao Bhaljee : it has 
marched into the Chunderee Zillah. A 
body of horsemen attacked them and put 
them to flight, and followed them Into the 
Jahansee Zillah, and urged the zemin- 
dars to deliver up tlie property of these 
miserable wretches : on their refusal some 
strict measures were resorted to towards 
the zemendars of Jahansee. 

Lahore, 28t/i ATot;.— An army of 40,000 
troops is on the marcli against the fanatics 
under the celebrated Sciiidee Seyd. This 
man bad slain Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
great chieftain of Peshawar, and was about 
to l>esiegc that city. Maharaja Hunjeet 
Singh’s troops were on the eve of crossing 
the Indus to attack him. Some battalions 
of regular infantry, commanded by £u- 
ropeaii ofiicers, and large masses of ca- 
valry, formed the bulk of bis army. Purdit 
Khan and his brothers had tried to seize 
the treasury in the possession of the Ha- 
jarres, but were driven back with loss.— 
Horn, Gaz.y Jan, 6, 

CAl'TAlN ClllEFALA. 

A government proclamation, dated 
Bombay, 3 1st Dec. 1829, after reciting the 
provisions of the Act .?9th Geo. III., 
against British subjects entering foreign 
service, proceeds : — “ And whereas it has 
been represented to the Hon. the Cover, 
nor ill Council of Bombay, that a certain 
foreign vessel, under command of a fo- 
reigner calling himself Capt. Chiefala, i» 
fitting out in some foreign port for the 
purpose of being employed as a ship of 
war against the Turkish flag in the Red 
Sea and parts adjacent ; and that it is 
highly probable that the commander of 
the said vessel will endeavour to persuade 
natural-born subjects or his Majesty to 
embark therein, and to enlist themselves in 
the service aforesaid, as he succeeded in 
doing on a former occasion. Now tlie 
Hon. the Governor in Council of Bom- 
bay hereby notifies and proclaims to all 
such natural-born subjects of bis Majesty 
upon whom attempts may be made to per- 
suade them so to embark and enlist them- 
selves as aforesaid, the punishment which 
they will incur by such embarkation and 
enlistment : and that it is the full deter- 
mination of this government to cause idl 
offenders against the statute to be ag^pre- 
liendcd and prosecuted fqr such their 
fences in the proper couitiT* 


STB. JOHN CLAHIDGE, 

Translation of a letter addressed to Sir 
John Claridge by the Chinese merchanta 
of Penang, dated 19th Sept. 1829# 
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All tli€ merchants and people of the 
island of Penang, l>owlng to the ground, 
present themselves before the bar of the 
great official judge of Penang, Malacca, 
and Stng'apore^Tuan Hakim tiie Mag- 
nate. 

“ Prostrate, we consider that you, il- 
lustrious sir, sustain an office for the well- 
being of tlie- pcoijlc and the genii of the 
land ; that you have the power of life and 
death, and your benevolence reforms and 
instructs the people in a greater degree 
than the ancient ruler Le-kwa, who from 
kindness of heart used merely a rush whip 
to cliastise the people, that he might cause 
them to feel ashamefl of doing wrong. 
Your strict purity and integrity also ex- 
ceed the ancient Ilcang-chung-wliang, 
who when he watered his horse, threw 
money to pay for it into the river Wei. 

** Three years have elapsed since you 
arrived at your office, during which time, 
in reference to those above, you have 
obeyed the laws of the country ; and, to- 
waids those below, you have conformed to 
the feelings of human nature. You have 
xlecidcd in judgment like a divine person ; 
you have loved the people as little chil- 
xlren. Songs of praise have arisen oit 
every high way. Merchants and traders 
have pursued their avuc:itions iu peace and 
tranquillity. Truly it has been a great 
blessing to our island, ond at the same 
time an extreme display of kindness. 

Of late, as your carriage was visiting 
every town, and all expressed their desire 
that their turn to be visited should arrive; 
suddenly a royal mandate is beard calling 
you to return to your country, and we, 
looking round, find no means of detaining 
you. Although we intensely desire to cling 
to your chariot, and have hearts to lie 
down among the wheels, we feel really 
ashamed that our strength is inadequate to 
flraw in the earth, and pull hack the hea- 
vens ; we can only look forw’ard and up- 
ward with vain desire, as those w4io look 
to the clouds in time of drought. 

“ But we desire that the divine heavens 
may silently protect you, and that your 
return may be prosperous ; that the day of 
your coming back may be commanded, 
and that you may be highly promoted with 
honour and emolument. 

“ We confidently liope that your ex- 
cellency will return to your office in tliis 
land, and cause all the merchants and 
people of the island again to see the azure 
heaven of your .^countenance, and enjoy 
abundantly the rehovating sho.wers of your 
administration. What a delight will this 
be ! 

“ We moreover hope that you will 
earnestly request the high commands of 
his Majesty, tliat hereafter, as formerly, 
the great court of justice may be retained, 
and that the commands and orders of £u- 
rope’s King may be acted on. This will 
Jour, N. S. Vol. *2. No. 7. 


be an unlimited benefit to tlic pcople and 
country. On ten thousaml ^counts- it 
should not be exchanged for the Com.^ 
pany*s court. Hence will arise a great 
felicity to the people and to this land. 

()ur petty thoughts we have above 
narrated, and we look up to you with the 
most intense hope and desire. With vene- 
ration we bow to the ground, and present 
this to tlio gate to be beard on high. Pre- 
sented below the pavilion of tlie great 
judge of Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 
pore — Tuan-hakitn, the Magnate.” 

(Signed with name anti ciplier of the 
merchants and people of the island of Pe- 
nang, forty-three names.) 

CUrxIVATIOM Of SUGAR. 

The increasing cultivation of sugar iti 
the Wellesley province has excited but 
little attention. We are informed, from 
good authority, that upwards of IO,(XX) 
pecnls were made in the Batta Kawan dis- 
trict during the past year, tlie estimated 
price of which must have exceeded 
Sp. drs. In thisKettlcmcnt, where hitherto 
considerable difficulty has been experienced 
ill procuring dead weight for freight, the 
accession of a mercliuntablearticle,aniount- 
ing ill its present infant state to u]>w'ard.s of 
700 tons, is a very iinporUint consideration: 
—Pew. Clnz.f Dec. 5. 


li>tttgapore* 

THE DUTCH Slill* HEI.KN’.’* 

The Singapore C/trouielc contains a \'ery 
aggravated caseofplundcr committed on the 
Xliitch schooner llch'Uj belonging to a Chi-^ 
iiese merchant of this place, which, on her 
passage from I’enaiig and IMalacca to this 
port, groiindcil on Tree Island, and almost 
immediately bilged. The account is as 
follows, given from the report of the iia- 
kodali of the schooner, named Goan* sing ; 

The Helen left ^Malacca on the iiTtli 
Nov., with several native passengers, and 
a full cargo of tin, pepper, colfec, spelter, 
Biirope cambrics, loiigcloths and muslins, 
Aladras piece goods, muskets, A'C. worth 
from 12,CX)0 to lo,0lX) Spanish dollars, and 
cm the fcdlowing night she grounded on 
Tree Island. 

Goan-sing, perceiving it mipossihle to 
get the vessel ofi', requested the . mate, 
crew', and passengers to remain by. her, 
while be proceeded to Singapore for as- 
sistance. He accordingly left the .vessel 
in the gig with five hands, and arrived at 
New Harlioiir, tlie residence of the Tur- 
mungung, the following morning about 
seven o'clock, and at his request, the Tii- 
mungutig sent ofl’ two prows to the vessel, 
with orders to render every assistance in 
their power. Goang.sing also sent back 
his gig from New Harbour, and came on to 

(u; 
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Singapore by land, where he made known 
the circumstances to the owners of tho 
vessel and cargo. The parties interested 
fortliwit^ sent oif six cargo boats ; and 
tlie nakodali himself returned to Tree Is. 
land, when the Helen was surrounded by 
Malay fishermen in sampans, hut they 
made no attempt at plunder. 

He subsequently procured at Singapore 
some spars, ropes, &c., with a view 
of raising the and on reaching her 
he found the liaja Jallier, w'ith three 
prows, from the Carimons, The raja, being 
a professed friend, inquired very minutely 
into all the circumstances connected with 
this his misfortune ; and afti*r ascertaining 
all the particulars, sent two of his prows 
to the Carimons, and remained at Tree 
Island himself. The crew commenced to 
load the boats with such of the cargo as 
was at hand. As there was no appearance 
of the wind abating, Goan-sing came to 
the determination of sending the empty 
boats back to Singapore, there being no 
proliability of raising the vessel that tide. 
Goan.sing therefore requested the gunner 
and crew to remain in charge of the ves- 
sel, while he proceeded to Singapore with 
tlie cargo and boats. The gunner said he 
was afraid to remain. The nakodah re- 
quested the raja, as his friend, to remain 
with the gunner and protect bis property 
until he returned from Singapore. The 
raja promised to stay by the vessel, or at 
all events to leave some of his men to 
defend the property against the attacks of 
pirates until Goan-sing returned. Upon 
this promise, Goan-sing left for Singapore 
with the boats and cargo, w’bere be arrived 
•the same night about nine o'clock. About 
eleven o'clock the gunner and crew also 
arrived here, saying tliat they had been 
expelled from the island by a party of 
Malays acting under the orders of Taiiku 
Abdul Rahman, son of tlie Raja Moodali 
of Rhio, and the Raja Mooduh’s repre- 
sentative at the Carimon Islands. 

It appears that about two hours after 
Goan-sing left Tree Island, a boat 
•with five men arrived from the Carimons, 
with a letter from Abdool Rahman to 
Raja Jafficr, ordering him to send the crew 
away from the vessel, take charge of her, 
and bring such party of the cargo as re- 
mained to the Carimons. Raja Jallier then 
set sail for the Carimons, leaving the pan- 
glima, Abdul Uattib, the bearer of the 
■letter from Rahman, in charge. 'Hie 
gunner wishing to save some more of the 
cargo, ordered bis men to dive for the tin, 
and on a slab being brought up, lie was in 
the act of putting it into his boat, when 
the panglima put his hand to his kriss, and 
threatened to stab him if he attempted to 
take away another article belonging to the 
wreck. The panglima then had the tin 
put into his own lioat, and ordered the 
gunner and crew to depart forthwith, or 


he would kriss every man of them. Shortly 
after the crew had left the wreck, they saw 
Raja Jaffier's boat put about and return to 
Tree Island. 

The fact of tlie crew having been thus 
forcibly driven from their vessel was com» 
rounicated to the authorities here, and 
four boats and a party of sepoys were 
immediately put under the orders of the 
tnaster-atleiidant, who proceeded to Tree 
Island, where he found Raja Jafiier in a 
prow with sixteen men, all armed. When 
the master-attendant came up to him, he 
inquired who and what he was ; the raja 
replied that he was guarding the wreck by 
order of the Raja Moodah's son of Rhio, 
and produced the letter. lie was then 
asked what he had in his prow, and he 
replied, nothing. It turned out, however, 
that the ropes in his prow were the lash*^ 
ings of the spars. He likewise had some 
sheathing copper, bolts, rigging and other 
articles, of which he had plundered the 
scliooncr. The master-attendant brought 
him and his crew to Singapore, and we 
regret to say, without leaving any one in 
charge of the vessel. The raja, after under- 
going several examinations before the ma- 
gistrates, has been discharged, in consc- 
f|ucnce of tlie evidence which was produced 
against hkn not being considered sufii* 
cient to warrant them in committing him. 

It is proper to add that the account 
given of Uiis transaction in the Chronicle 
has been accused by the government of 
Singapore as imperfect and objectionable. 

In a subsequent paper it is stated that 
** the local authorities here have lately sent 
the Active f with Acho on board, in quest 
of the panglima Go. Acho is not only 
personally acquainted with that pirate, but 
also with his principal places of resort, as 
he was about four months in the same 
prow with him, during which time they 
visited most of the haunts of these ma.- 
rauders in the straits of Malacca, between 
Penang and the ('arimons ; and, from this 
circumstance, it is to be hoped that there 
is some chance of their shortly succeeding 
in capturing him.'' 

THK BIJOIS. 

The following character of the Bugis 
is given in a letter published in the Singa- 
pore Chronicle of I3ec. 31 , giving an ac- 
count of the murder of Capt. Gravcsi 
soner and part of his crew at Semyindon, 
a Bugis campong on the Cotti river, by a 
person wlio was imprisoned by the Bugis. 
The editor of the Chronicle states that the 
gloomy description exafirtly coincides with 
tho accounts he has received from Bugis 
and other nakodahs, who allege that tliesc 
people, in their hostility to the English, are 
actuated chiefly by feelings of revenge, a* 
■they suffered so much from the British 
during the war. 

In all the native states of Borneo, 
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particHilarly those to the north.cast coast, 
irom Point Salatan to tlie northern ex> 
tremity. Point Sooloo, bordering on tlie 
sea'Coast, may be seen abundance af arti. 
cJes belonging to Puropcaii vessels. It 
is impossible to see the number of figuve» 
heads of vessels stuck up in various quarters 
of* the campongs, throughout the country 
of Cotti, and other territories adjoining, 
witlioOt reflecting on the dreadful fate of 
the crews of such vessels as have been cut 
off or wrecked on tliis inhospitable coast. 
In all such transactions the llugis are al. 
ways principally concerned, who never yet 
spared a Kuropcan when once within their 
power. The iact is, the people arc jealous 
of others participating in their trade, the 
profits on which are enormous. Indeed 
the Bugis are by far the most intelligent 
traders amongst these islands, of which, 
in a great measure, tltey may be said to 
be absolute masters. Bvery Bugis is 
served by JBalay slaves, whilst, on the 
crontrary, it is a rare occurrence to find a 
Bugis slave serving a Malay master ; but, 
beyond doubt, the Bugis arc the most 
mercenary, blood-tliirsty, inhuman race of 
die whole, not excepting the Iliaks, the 
most deadly foes to all Europeans when- 
ever they get them in their power. It is 
utterly impossible to deal witli them except- 
ing in Ktiropean settlements, and even 
tlien they should not be trusted beyond 
the range of guns.” 


iCIalarira. 

Sf.AVKRV CASE. 

At a court of fpiartcr session, on the 
JOth Nov., a female name<l lloiniiia, W'as 
charged on the oath of Daniel Kock, com- 
plainant, with having left his service with- 
out perniissioii, and now refusing to return 
to the same. Defendant pleaded ill usage, 
as the ground of her leaving complainant, 
and denied his right to her furtlicr ser- 
vices. 

Complainant being called upon by the 
court to shew cause why defendant should 
not be discharged, alleged that he acquired 
right to her services on the 125th Sept. 
1812, by virtue of a certain deed in his 
possession, duly registered in conformity 
with certain regulations subsequently made 
nnd passed by authority of the Dutch su- 
preme government ; and further that he had 
never since fiarted with such his individual 
right in any way wliatever,' but that she 
had remained under his roof as a house- 
hold domestic ever since he so became 
possessed of her, until about the montli of 
.May last, when she departed w'ithout his 
permission and against his w’ill. 

The deed alluded to by the complainant 
was produced and proved. The original 
registry of slaves kept at Maluccii (ac- 
cording to certain regulations passed by 


the Governor.gcncral in Java in July 
1819), opened in 1819 and closed in De- 
cember 1820, was also produoftd. Evi- 
dence M'as likewise adduct as to tlie prac- 
tice regarding^ slaves under Mr. Oracroflt, 
Major Mackenzie, Mr. Presgrave, and Mr. 
Garling, former residents at Malacca-. A 
Dutch almanac for the year 1820, printed 
at the Batavian government press, was 
then produced by the complainant, who 
pointed out the regulation before alluded 
to, and declared the same, in its present 
form, to be an authentic document, and 
One which, in a Dutch court of justice, 
would be received iti evidence as such. 

Seviniis Klasscn, being sworn, stated 
that he had been a resident at Malacca 
since 1784, at which time slavery existed 
at Malacca. The head constable then 
exercised the power of punishing slaves 
when complained against by their owners, 
lie remembered the English taking Ma- 
lacca in 1795; that court of justice was 
continued, Dutch laws were administered, 
and that slavery existed as before. He 
remembered the Dutch flag being again 
hoisted at Malacca ; but could not say in 
what year. The same law continued in 
force, and the same system was afterwards 
pursued witii regard to the slaves, lie 
also remembered the English coming the 
last time, but could not recollect the year; 
neither did he know whether the laws had 
been altered or not. 

This is the substance of what was 
brought forward by the complainant, and 
the following is the decision of the magis- 
trates ; 

Considering the several facts, and the 
absence of a professional judge, and that 
this is the first time, since the introduction 
of British law into the territory of Ma- 
lacca, that the important question of a 
right to such a description of property as 
a slave, acquired at a period when such a 
right was legally recognized and could 
have been mitinuuned, has incidentally 
arisen in the course of a judicial investi- 
gation before a tribunal, competent in all 
other respects to inquire of, hear and de- 
termine, the alleged offence of the wilful 
absenting of one person from the service 
of anotlier, who claims a right, upon cause 
to be shewn, to his or her laliour. The 
magistrates now assembled, in conjunction 
with the hon. the president, and the boil, 
resident councillor, as lay judges of his 
Majesty’s court of judicature, are of opi- 
nion that the ends of public justice will 
be best consulted, and the rights of pri- 
vate individuals more equitably guardeil, 
by the court viewing the defendant in the 
light of a servant, engaged to serve her 
master for a certain period— that is to say, 
pending the final decision of the general 
question to lie referred forthwitli to tlie 
highest compelciit authority, viz. 

1st. **' Whether the slaves, registered as 
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siicli at JVlajucca, at tlio time of its transfer 
ti) tlio British government, arc .to be eon- 
.sitlered thenceforward as slaves, lawfully 
being within the settlement, and as snch 
coining within the intent and meaning of 
the 13th sect. Act5 Geo.lV. cap.l 13; and 
t!d. “ Whether from the 9th August 
1827, being the day on which his Majes- 
ty’s letters-patent, establishing the present 
Court of Judicature of Prince of Wales* 
Tsland, Singapore, and Malacca, was pro- 
claimed, all persons then within its juris- 
diction being slaves, by virtue of any pre^ 
vioiis laws or enactments, whether British 
or otherwise, became at once free.” 

PIRACV. 

By late accounts from IVIalacca, we learn 
that a iXIalay chief, said to be the rajah of 
Johor (but we suppose him only to be a 
dependant of his), has been taken wn'th a 
few of his followers in ah act of piracy, 
near Malacca, and that tliey are now in 
the common gaol fully connnitted for trial 
at the next sessions. The pai ticulars, we 
understand, are as follow: a sniatl boat 
laden with fruit was coming along the 
coast when the chief, in a prow, cainc 
upon and seized it, but fortunately not 
before the crew bad c fleeted tljcir escape, 
by running their boat ashore and hiding 
themselves in the jiingtc ; in doing which, 
however, the rajah and his followers at- 
tempted to spear them. These people im- 
mediately made their way to a iieighljour- 
ing village, wliere they luckily found Mr. 
Lewis, w’ho happened to be there at the 
time oil business, and made known the 
'circunrstaiice to him, who very soon suc- 
ceeded ill securing the raj'ili and part of 
bis crew, some of them having escajjed on 
the first alarm. The pirate endeavoured 
‘to excuse himself by asserting that he 
W'as Claming to that neighhourliood to pur. 
chase provisions, and that he found the boat 
adrift. His people, being further cxainin. 
ed separately, gave different prevaricating 
accounts of the affair ; but the Imut and its 
contents have been identified by the owners 
as their proiierly, and the above facts 
sworn to. Tlie prow, in which the chief 
was taken, has also been identified by other 
Malays, as liaving been seized from them 
and plundered some short time ago. If 
these circumstances be true, wc sincerely 
hope that a public example will be made 
of these wretches. 

We are happy to learn that government 
has of late adopted some measures for the 
suppression of piracy near Malacca, by 
stationing a few sepoys on Pulo Besar (for- 
'mcrly a noted haunt), which has now been 
cleared of jungle, and planted, wa believe, 
W’ith coconut trees. There is a talk also, 
we understand, of instituting another sta- 
tion on the western mouth of Lingie river, 
where the gun-boat Tweed is to be moored 
with a sufficient force to protect the native 
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craft that resort thither to take away the 
tin procured at Lingie, and other adjacent 
parts. This desirable proposition, we 
hope, will be carried into effect with as 
little delay as possible. — Sing. Chron, Dcc^ 
31. 


HnUta* 

The government of Java have laid down 
the following regulations for the preven- 
tion of smuggling. 

“ First. 'Ibat all square-rigged vessels 
under foreign colours shall have two JEii- 
ropean custom-house officers placed on 
board of them immediately on their an- 
choring in the roads, who shall remain 
there during the stay of the vessel ; and that 
the ship-owner, and not the govern inent, 
shall pay to each officer ten guilders per 
day, and find them in board and lodging. 

“ Secondly. That all descriptions of 
goods, either imported or exported, shall 
he opened at the custom-liouse, the num- 
ber of pieces in each package counted, the 
length and breadtii of each piece measured, 
and the qualities particularly examined 
and exactly ascertained.** 

Bales of woollens, cotton yam, &c.y 
are cut open, and their contents strewed 
about the custom-house; cases of long- 
cloths and muslins are opened, and each 
piece minutely examined by a swarm of 
dirty understrappers, and soiled and turn- 
bled about in such a reckless manner that 
the goods are not only much depreciated 
ill value but rendered nearly unsaleable. 
After the filthy retinue of coolies employ- 
ed in this work of destruction have per- 
formed their duties, the owner of the 
goods is left to re-pack them in the best 
way be can ; and any one wdio knows how 
piece goods are originally packed must be 
aware that it is impossible to put them into 
such a state again as to render them fit for 
shipping to another port. It is thought 
that this regulation has been adopted for 
no other purpose than to annoy the mer- 
chants (some of whom had been incau- 
tiously boasting tliat they could smuggle 
in spite of the government regulations), 
and to throw every obstacle in the way^ of 
trade, on the pretence of preventing 
smuggling, which must he admitted 
to be a species of retaliation worltiy of 
so liberal and enlightened a government. 

Tlie Dutch authorities, we understand, 
have also been taking into consideration 
the propriety of doing away entirely with 
tlic duty on the export of cofVco, and of 
preventing the New South Wales vessels 
from coming to any part of Java for a re- 
turn cargo to Kurope ; lipt they found, 
on looking over the exports of last year, 
that upwards of 10,000 tons of Java pro- 
duce hadbeen shipped on the twenty N. S. 
Wales vessels which came to Java last sea- 
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soil in search of freight, aiul the meu:>ure 
was tlierefore very wisely abandoned. — 
Sing, ChroH, 


(Qflitta. 

Accounts from Canton to ^jil February 
contain the following additional informa- 
tion respecting the progress of the nego- 
ciation with tlie authorities. 

On the 24jth January the Select Com- 
mittee issued the following proc:lamatioii ; 
“ Notice is hereby given, that we, Presi- 
dent and Select Committee of Supercar- 
goes, being duly authorized by acts of le- 
gislature to superintend all the atfairs of 
the English nation in China, do hereby 
interdict intercourse between merchant 
vessels under the British flag, and all 
ports of Canton, and prohibit all such ves- 
sels from proceeding in the channel to- 
wards the Bocca Tigris, beyond the island 
of Lintin. We furthtn* give wjirning. that 
an infraction of this notice will render the 
parties so otfending liable to the penalties 
which have been attached by Acts of 
Parliament to disobedience of the orders 
of the Representatives of the East-India 
Company in Chiria« upon all points con- 
nected with the trade to tire port of 
Canton.’* 

On the 31st January, IVfr. Plowdeu, the 
President of the Select Committee, de- 
parted from Canton in the Bridgewater, 
After he had sailed, the Hong merchants 
Jiad come down with some new projiosi- 
tions, but were of course too late. It is 
said that the Select Committee confined 
their last a})])Iication to the Viceroy, in ad- 
4iition to the requisition for ])ayment of 
Chouqua’s <lehts, to a ])roposition tor giv- 
ing five additional members to the co- 
hong, which he was allowed only ten 
days to rejrly to. This seems to have 
aroused some bitterness in the Hong mer- 
chants, who alleged the impossibility of 
jjrociiring at all five additional members, 
while such a dispute was going on, and 
afiirmed that to acconqilish it in ten days 
was altogether out of the riuestioii. The 
merchants, however, remained at Macao, 
to await the answer of the Viceroy, which 
was expected on the 4th of Fcbruiuy. 
The ships had all sailed for IManilla to 
winter, and wait there for orders from the 
Court of Directors. The supercargoc 
were embarking in the ships for Manilla. 

It would appear that a diliercnce of 
opinion existed in the committee, on the 
subject of the question now in dispute be- 
tween the su))crcargoes and the authorities 
at Canton. It was thought that no change 
would take place relative to the renewal of 
intercourse until tlic arrival of the Empe- 
ror of China's rescript should reach Can- 


ton, which was not expected until the 
middle of last month. A futher cause of 
dispute between the Canton authorities 
and the supercargoes had arisen in conse- 
quence of two officers of tlie Company’s 
ships having been taken prisoners by the 
Chinese as they were proceeding to Can- 
ton, contrary to orders. The person by 
whom they were seized exacted from them 
some hundreds of dollars, which the offi- 
cers satisfied by a draft on a member of a 
cotiiinercial house at Canton. This gen- 
tleman gave notice to the viceroy, who 
immediately had the party who brouglit the 
draft taken from tiie city in chains; but 
the two officers had not been delivered up; 
they vi'ere kept in confinement in one of 
tlie forts at tlie entrance of the river. 


MISCKI.I.ANKOUS. 

Thibet , —At Kit-sioo -soo, and the region 
occupied by the thirty-nine duns, early 
last Kpinrg an immense quantity of snow, 
fell anti smothered the cattle of the shep- 
herds. The natives, who are under the 
immediate control of Thibet under their 
liege lord the empeior of China, sullered 
greatly; and also the Mung-kuo Tartar 
soldiers who cultivate lands in that neigli- 
hoiiriiuod. His imperial majesty has, 
therefore, remitted the value of horses sup- 
plied aniiunlly as tribute, vix. 39,000 taels, 
and in addition lias sent otiicers to distri- 
bute certain monies subscribed by mer- 
chants. The silk, and tea, and cloth, 
usually conferretl upon these foreign clans, 
as a return for their tribute, is as usual to' 
l>c given them, notwithstanding there is 
no tribute forthcoming this vear . — Canton 
Urg. 

lacking Gmette . — As this pa]jer contains 
only what is either sent to, or comes from 
the emperor, one is often surprised at the 
Irivit,! things which are arhnitted into it. 
Appointments in all the departments of 
government of course are inserted, as in 
the government gazettes in other countries. 
But there are often references made to the 
emperor, by governors of provinces, which 
seem more titteil for a jiolice magistrate 
than for such dignified personages. Na- 
ycn-ching, the imperial commissioner, 
who has been so long and actively engaged 
in arranging the afluirs of the Mahoinc- 
dan cities of Cashgar, Koten, &c. is now 
governor of the province of Cliiii-le. He 
has addressed a long letter to tlie emperor 
about an inferior military officer who mar- 
ried a prostitute. This lady got into a 
squabble with some other women about a 
gambling debt, and the officer chastised 
tlie offending party. This is a specimen 
of many of the papers which at present 
appear in the gazette of the celestial ein- 
pirc.— 
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^alcxitta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

SUKGEOXS’ DUTIES. 

• Head- Quarters y Calcutta, Dec, 29, 1829. 
—The Commander- in-c-luef, with the sanc- 
tion of the Government, is pleased to re- 
lievo surgeons of regiments from attending 
the stall' at brigade stations, and to direct 
that this duly shall be performed by one of 
tlie assistant-surgeons of a native corps 
serving at the station, whom tlie brigadier 
may think proper to select for this duty. 

HEVISED EStABIJSHMENT OF THE NATIVE 
' INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 

Fort William, Jan. .5, 1829. — At the 
I'ecommendation of his Exc. the Right. 
Hon. the Commander-in-chief, the Go- 
vernor-general in Council has been pleased 
to sanction a revised classification of the 
companies composing the regular regi- 
ments of N.I., and to direct that the es- 
tablishment of each corps shall be hereafter 
feturned as 1 grenadier company, 1 light 
company, and 6’ battalion companies. 

llie clothing heretofore furnished to the 
2d grenadier coinjKiny will in future be 
J)repared fur the light company ; and the 
Commander-in-chief will he pleased to 
i!<isue any further Instructions he may deem 
necessary for giving effect to the alteration 
Specified. 

Head-Quarters t Calcutta, Jan, M, 1380. 
r — The Government, at the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Comhermere, having been 
pleased, in G.O. of the 5th inst., to sanc- 
tion a change in the establishment of na- 
tive infantry regiments of the line, and to 
direct that each regiment shall hereafter 
consist of 1 grenadier company, 1 light 
company, and 6 battalion companies ; 
^is Exc. the Commander-in-chief relies 
on the officers commanding regiments for 
a Judicious selection of the finest and most 
efficient non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the present grenadiers for the 
grenadier company ; tlie others are to be 
formed iiitp a company, and numbered the 
1st battalion company. 

Under this arrangement the light com- 
pany will be posted on the left of the 
regiment. 

ESCORT FOR RESIDENT AT AVA. 

Head^QuarterSt Calcutta, Jan. 15, 1830. 
1 *— lender instructions from Govdl*nment, 
the Commander-in-chief is pleased to di- 
rect, that a party of 1 jemadar, 2 havil- 
dars, 2 naicks, and 30 sepoys, from the 
38th regt. of N.I., shall be held in teadi- 


ness, under the command of liietit. G. 
Burney, of that corps, td embark as an 
escort for the resident at the court of A.va. 

RETRENCHMENTS. 

Fort WUliam, Jan. 15, 1829. — The ap- 
pointment of regulating officer, Sliahabad 
thannahs, vacant by the departure of Lieut. 
Col. Griffiths for Europe, is abolished 
from the 1st proximo. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

CAPTAIN DUNBAR LIEUT. WHITAKER— 

l.IKUT. DUI>. 

. Head - Q iiarters, Calculi a , Dec, 31.1 829. 
- — At a European General Court-Martial 
assembled at Xjandoiir, on the 20th Oct. 
1829, of which Major W. Persse, of II. M. 
Ifjth Lancers, is president, Capt. J. W. 
Dunbar, of the 26th regt. N.I., was ar- 
raigned on tlic following charge: — 

Charge.— ^Capt. Jas. \Vm. Dunbar, of 
the 2Gtli regt. N.I., attached to the con- 
valescent depot, Landour, ordered into 
arrest by me; charged witli conduct dis- 
graceful and unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, in the follow- 
ing instances, iriz. 

1st. In having, at Landour, on or about 
the 18th of Aug. 1829, violently expelled, 
and aided and abetted two other officers 
in violently expelling, the servants and 
baggage of Lieut. Clias. Graham, of tlie 
55th regt. N.I., an officer on duty at the 
depot, and of his brother Lieut. Win. 
Henry Graham, of engineers, or one of 
them, from the centre room of the bunga- 
low' jointly occupied by him, Capt. Dun-* 
bar, and the said Licuts. Charles and Wil- 
liam Henry Graliam, he, Capt. Duiihar, 
having, in a note, dated 15th Aug. 1829, 
especially guaranteed the use of the said 
room to Lieut. Chas. Graham in conside- 
ration of Lieut. Chas. Graham having 
given lip a verandah of the bungalow' for 
bis, Capt.Duiibar’s, sole use; and further, 
in having, in conjunction with tw'o other 
officers, as aforesaid, cai|s<*d or allowed 
the doors of the said room to be bolted or 
fastened Inside, thereby preventing access 
to it by the said Licuts. Qiarles aiiq Wil- 
liam H. Graham. 

2dly. In having, on or about the 1 6th, 
17th, and 18tb of Aug. 1829, in conjunc- 
tion with tlie two other officers aforesaid, 
in the said bungalow, behaved in a riotous, 
noisy, and disorderly manner, to the great 
disturbance and annoyance of tlie pther 
occupants of the bungalow; he, Capt. 
Dunbar, * having l>een during great part of 
the period menriuned in a state of disgrace- 
ful intoxication. 
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^dly. fn having, filncc lie joined the 
depot, <in the month of April last, pursued 
a disgraceful and disreputable course of 
life; and particularly in having, on one or 
more occasions, vf~. on some day or days 
between the 22d of June and the 2d of 
July 1829, appeared on the public roads 
of Landour in a state of intoxication. 

Such conduct, as specified in the fore, 
^oing several counts or instances, being 
in breach of the Articles of War. 

(Signed) C. Parkf.ii, Lieut. Col. 

Com. at Landour. 

Landour, 15th Oct. 1829. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision:.— 

court having duly and 
maturely weighed and considered the 
whole of the evidence fur the prosecution, 
and the defence, and what the prisoner 
liath odierwisc urged in his behalf, do Bud 
him, the said Capt. J. W. Dunbar, of die 
^6th regt. N.I., guilty of conduct dis- 
graceful and unbecoming the character of 
an officer and a gentleman in the follow- 
ing instances, viz. 

On the first count of the charge, of hav- 
ing expelled die servants or baggage of 
Lieuts. Charles and William Henry Gra- 
ham ; and of his conduct as alleged, with 
the exception of violence, and aiding and 
abetting two other officers in violently 
expelling the servants and baggage, and 
with the further exception of the word 
** doors,** in the plui:a] nuinher, one door 
only, the front or principal entrance door, 
having been fastened by Capt. Dunbar, or 
liy his order, of which excepted parts of 
the 1st count the court do acquit the jiri- 
aoner. 

On the second count of the conduct 
alleged, widi the exception of Capt. Dun- 
bar's having been, during great part of the 
period therein mentioned, in a state of 
disgraceful intoxic.ation, tiint part of the 
allegation not having been sufficiently 
proved ; and the court accordingly acquit 
him of the disgraceful intoxication charged. 

On the third count, in so far as that 
Capt. Dunbar's conduct, of which he is 
con^^icted on* the 2d count of the charge, 
was disgraceful and disreputable, and, as 
has also 'been proved on the 19th of Aug., 
of his disorderly behaviour and state of 
intoxication, afid as he has been proved to 
have appeared on the public roads of Lan- 
dour oil two occasions, within tlie period 
particularly specified In the count, in a 
state of intoxication ; biit die court acquit 
prisoner of the geticral charge' of a dis- 
graceful and disreputable course of life 
since he joined the dephtin April last, ex- 
cepting in the instances found by the court. 

The whole of such conduct being iti 
breach of the Articles of War. 

SleMteacc.— The court, having found the 
prisoner guilty as above specified, da ad* 
judge him, the said Capt. Jame» WHliairi 


Dunbar, to he discharged from the ser- 
vice. * 

Approved and Confirmed, 
(Signed) Comhkhmkre, 

Gen. Commander-in-chief. 

In continuation of the proceedings off 
the same General Court Martial, Lieut. 
W. Whitaker, of the 60th regt. N. I., woS 
arraigned on the following charges: — 

Chargt^s . — Liciit. Wm. Whittaker, of 
the GOth regt. N.I., placed in arrest by mb 
on the following charges, viz. 

1st Charge . — For conduct disgraceful 
and unbecoming the character of an officer 
and a gentleman, in the following in- 
stanc'es, mz. 

1st. In having, on or about the 18th of 
Aug. 1829, conjointly with Capt. J. W, 
Dtinhar, of the 2Gth N. 1., and anotlier 
officer, violently expelled, or caused to 
he violently expelled, the servant and bag. 
gage of IJeut. Chas. Graham, of the .^.'itli 
regt. N.I., and of Lieut. W. II. Graham, 
of engineers, or of one of them, in their 
absence, from tlie centre room of the bun- 
galow at Landour, jointly occupied by the 
said Capt. Dunbar and Lieuts. Charles 
and William II. Graham ; and further in 
having, in conjunction with the said Capt. 
Dunbar and another officer, as aforesaid, 
caused the doors of the said room to bo 
bolted or fastened inside, thereby prevent- 
ing access to it by the said Lieuts. Charlgs 
and William II. Graham. 

2tlly. In having, on or about the l6tl>; 
17tli, and 18th of August 1329, in con*- 
junction with the said Captain Dunbar and 
another officer, as aforesaid, in the said 
hungcalow, behaved in a riotous, noisy, 
and disorderly manner, to the great dis- 
turbance and annoyance of the other occu- 
pants of the bungalow, he, Lieut. Whi- 
taker, having been during a great part hf 
the period mentioned in a state of dis- 
graceful intoxication. 

2d Charge . — For gross neglect of duty, 
when In command of 3d comp, of pioneers, 
in having left his company for a period of 
three days, viz. from the 16th till the 18th 
of August, both inclusive, or on some or 
one of those days, although there was no 
other Europeaq commissioned officer pre- 
sent with it, and the only European non- 
commissioned officer attached to the com- 
pany being at the time under arrest, atid 
consequently unable to perform any duty. 

3d CVearge.— For having, while in com- 
mand of the said company of pioneers, 
l>een drunk on duty under arms at my 
quarters, on the morning of the 6th of 
July T829, when ordered to parade his 
company there. 

Such conduct, as recited in the fore- 
going Charges, being in brea<^i of the Ar- 
ticles of War. 

(Signed) C. Parker, Lieut. Col. 

Com. at Landour; ' ^ 

Landour, 15lh Oct. 1829. 
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*Thc. court having maturely 
weighed and considered the evidence for 
the prosecution and for the d.efenci> do* find 
the prisoner, Lieut. of 

the €Oth regt. N.I., guilty of tlie first 
charge exhibited against him in the in- 
stances alleged in the second count ; but 
the prosecutor having abandoned die first 
count of tlie charge, and no evidence hav- 
ing been adduced thereon, the court acquit 
the prisoner of the first count of the first 
charge. 

On the second charge the court find the 
prisoner, Lieut. Win. Whitaker, guilty, 
virith the exception of the word gross,** 
of which excepted part of the charge they 
acquit him. 

On the third charge the court find the 
prisoner, Lieut. W. Whitaker, guilty. 

Seniencc. — Tlie court having found tlie 
prisoner guilty of the charges, as almve 
specified, and the same being in breach of 
the Articles of War, do adjudge him, the 
said Lieut. Wm. Wliitaker, of the O'Oih 
regt. N.I., to be casliiered. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Combermrur, 

Gen. Cominander-in-chtef. 

In continuation of the further proceed- 
ings of the same General Court jMartial, 
Lieut. G. Dod, of the 71st regt N.I., 
was arraigned on the following charges : 

CViorgcr.— Lieut. George 13od, of the 
71st regt. N.I., on sick leave to the hills 
north Dcyrah, ordered into arrest by me, 
on the following charges, viz, 

1st Ctiargc.— For conduct disgraceful 
and unbecoming the character of an ofiicer 
and a gentleman,in the.following instances, 

VIA* 

1st. In having, on or about the IHth 
Aug. 1829, conjointly with Capt. J. W. 
Dunbar, of the 26th regt. N. I., and Lieut. 
Wm* Whitaker, of the 60th regt. N.I., 
lately in command of the 3d comp, of pio- 
neers, violently expelled, or caused to lie 
violently expelled, the servants and bag- 
gage of Lieut. Charles Graham, of the 
55th regt. N.I., and of Lieut. William II. 
Graliam, of engineers, or of one of them, 
ip absence, from the centre room of 
tha^^ bungalow at Landoiir, jointly occu- 
pied by the said Capt. Dunbar and Lieuts. 
C. and W. H. Graham ; and further, in 
having, in conjunction with the said Capt. 
Dunbar and Lieut. Whitaker, caused the 
doors of the said room to be bolted or fast- 
ened inside, thereby preventing access to 
it by die said Lieuts. Charles and W. H. 
Gn^am. 

2d. In having, on or about the l6th, 
t7th, and 18th of Aug. 1289, in conjunc- 
tion with the said Capt. Dunbar apd Lieut. 
Whitaker, in the said bungalow, behaved 
in a riotous, noisy, and disorderly manner, 
to the great disturbance and annoyapee of 
other occupants of the bungalow, he, 
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Lieut. Do<l, Imving been during great 
part of the pert64 mentioiifrd lit a. state of 
disgraceful intoxication. ■ 

3d. In having pursued a disreputable 
and disgraceful course of life. since his ar. 
rival on the hills, in the month of April 
1629 ; and particularly in having, on one 
or more occasions, viz, on some day or 
days between the 22d of June and 2d July 
1829, and more especially on tlic 18rh or 
19th of Aug. 1829, appeared on the pub. 
lie road of Landour in a state of intoxica- 
tion. 

2f/ Charge.^VoT disobedience of orders, 
in not having quitted tlia Landour canton, 
ment on the 18th of Aug. 1829, which he 
was positively ordered by me to do fortli- 
with. In a letter addressed by tne to Capt. 
Dunbar, under that date, and which or- 
der was coinnitiiiicated to him by Capt. 
Dunbar, he, Lieut. Dod, having remain- 
ed in cantonments until the morning of 
the 19th of Aug., and then quitting them 
in a state of intoxication. 

Such conduct, as specified in the fore- 
going charges, being in breach of the Ar- 
ticles of "War. 

(Signed) C. Pakkkr, Lieut.Col. 

Com. at Landour. 

Landour, 15th Oct. 1829. 

Upon which charges tlie court came to 
the following decision : — 

— The court, having maturely 
weighed and considcretl the* evidence for 
the prosecution and for the defence, do 
find the prisoner, Lieut. George Dod, 
of the 7Jst regt. N.J., guilty of the 
wiiole of the first charge, excepting the 
first count, of which count the court ac- 
quit him, and also with tiic exception of 
the words ** in the month of April,*’ spe- 
cified in tlie 3d count of the 1st charge. 

On the 2d charge the court fihd the 
prisoner, Lieut. Geo. Dod, guilty. 

The court find the prisoner, Lieut. Geo. 
Dod guilty of the whole of the additional 
charges. 

Sentence . — The court, having found the 
prisoner guilty of the charges, as above 
specified, do adjudge him, the said Lieu 
Geo. Dod, of the 71st regt. N.I., to be 
discharged from the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Combermkre, 

Gen. Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the^Com- 
mander-in -chief. 

It is with deep concern that the 
Commander-in-chief promulgates to the 
army so degrading an exhibition of the 
conduct of diree individuals, bearing the 
rank of commissioned officers, but so ut; 
terly regardless of their mural or profes- 
sional character, as to have sunk into a 
course of habitual drunkenness. 

Capt. Dunbar, at the period specificcl in 
Uie charges, was attach^ to tlie conva- 
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le<>cent depOt, ivhere It was especially In- 
cumbent upon him to present to the Euro- 
pean invalids an example of regular be- 
haviour. Another charge has been pre- 
ferred against this officer for appearing In 
a state of intoxication when In attendance 
as a witness upon the trial of Lieut. Whit- 
aker, but it is unnecessary to submit it to 
furtlier investigation. 

Lieut. Whitaker is reported by the court 
to have appeared before them in a slate of 
intoxication upon the third day of his own 
trial. 

Lieut. Dod was in n like disgraceful 
state when attending as a witness upon 
the trial of Lieut. Whitaker. 

His Lordship has no hesitation in en. 
forcing the penalties justly apportioned to 
misconduct of so debasing a character. 

Capt. Dunbar and Lieiits. Whitaker and 
Dod are to he struck off the strength of 
the army, from the date on which this or- 
der may be published at Landour, and 
will proceed without delay to Fort Wil- 
liam , and on their arrival there, the Town 
Major will be pleased to take the necessary 
steps for providing Messrs. Dunbar, Whit- 
aker, and Dod with passages to England. 

T.IKUT. RAMSAV. 

Hcad-QtmrlcrSf Cnlcuita, Dec. 31, 1829. 
•—At a European General Court Martial 
re-assembled at Cawnpore, on the 22d 
Oct. 1829, of w'hich Col. M. Childers, 
C.B., of H.M.'s 11th Dragoons, Is pre- 
sident, Lieut. A. Ramsay, of the 8th regt. 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charge 

6V/nrge.— For conduct ungentleman- 
like, and in breach of good order and dis- 
cipline, in having addressed a letter to the 
adjutant-general of the army, 'dated Kal- 
linger, the 9th of July 1829, expressed in 
the most false and insultihg terms on the 
character and conduct of the officers of his 
corps. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision ; — 

Finding . — The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner, I^icut. 
Allan Rumsay, of the 8th regt. N.I., to 
be not guilty of the charge preferred 
against him, and does therefore acquit him 
of the same. 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) COMXIKRMERE, 
Gen. Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The Commander-m-chief having con- 
firmed the acquittal pronounced by this 
court-martial, regrets to be under the ne- 
cessity of remarking tliat the legitimate 
course of the prosecution was unwarrant- 
ably impeded by ah act of the court. 

After the examination in chief of the first 
witness had proceeded to some length, the 
JmsTm N.S. Vol.2. No. 7. 
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court arrested its further progress, by re- 
cording a resolution to the following etl 
feet : that the proof of the falsehood im- 
puted to I^iieut. Ramsay in the charge 
rested upon the prosecutor ; but that as the 
evidence then producing, with a view to 
the establishment of such proof, led into 
the investigation of the conduct of officers 
not before the court, such evidence should 
not he received. 

His lordship reminds the court, that 
their paramount duty was fully and fairly 
to investigate the charge submitted for 
trial, and that, in the performance of such 
duty, they w-ere hound to receive all evi- 
dence strictly relevant to the matter before 
them, which might be tendered cither for 
tlie prosecution or for the defence ; they 
could in no light be held accountable for 
any injury which might be sustained by 
individuals out of court, in consequence 
of the production, in the course of trial, 
of matter legally tendered and received as 
evidence, in order to the due administra- 
tion of justice in the case, to try and de- 
termine upon which the court were then 
sitting. 

Shortly after the passing of the resolu- 
tion in question, the prosecution w'as 
abruptly closed by the Judge Advocate 
conducting the trial ; but it does not appear 
that any attempt was made by that officer 
to convince the court of the impropriety of 
tlieir decision, or that he so much as dis- 
sented therefrom. It is also w’orthy of ob- 
servation, that Lieut. Ramsay was per- 
mitted, upon his defence, to produce evi- 
dence of a nature similar to that which the 
court declined to receive from the prosecu- 
tor. 

The avowed object of Lieut. Ramsay, 
in addressing to the adjutant general of 
the army the accusatory letter referred to 
in the charge, was to clear his character 
from any injurious imputation to which it 
might have been subjected, in consequence 
of a majority of the officers having refused 
to accede to his rc.adinission as a member 
of the mess, from which he had voluntarily 
withdrawn some time before ; but, in the 
judgment of the Commander-in-chief, the 
representation transmitted by Lieut. Ram- 
say seems to have originated as much in a 
desire to be revenged upon those to 
whom he attributed his exclusion from the 
mess, as in any anxiety which he could 
possibly have felt on account of Lis own 
character in the service. 

His lordship is concerned to find that 
in the private intercourse of the officers of 
the 8th N.I. there appears to have been 
not only a want of harmony, but, in more 
than one instance, a violation, by some of 
the members of the corps, of the common 
rules of decorum and good breeding. 
The commanding officer of tlic regiment 
will receive a communication upon this 
subject, but his lordship avails himself of 
(X) 
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the present opportunity to. call the parti- 
cular attention of nil commandants to the 
necessity of exerting their utmost endea- 
vours for the preservation of liarmony, and 
a generally correct demeanor among the 
officers who may be subjected to their au • 
thority. 

Lieut. Ramsay will be released from 
arrest, and return to his duty. 


.—Calcutta, [July, 

Lieut. Wilkinson is to be released from 
arrest, and will return to his duty ; but the 
Commander-in-chief warns this officer of 
the danger to which he may be exposed in 
estimating his ofTcncc by the sentence of a 
court which has performed its duty with 
so little regard to the welfare of the army. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


LIEUT. WILKINSON. 

Head- Quarter Si Ch/cutto, J9(*c. 31, 1829. 
^At a European General Court-Martial 
assembled at Benares, on the 23d Nov. 
1829, of which Lieut. Col. George Hun- 
ter, C.B., of the 43d regt. N.I., is pre- 
sident, Lieut. Henry Wilkinson, of the 
30th regt. N.I., was arraigned on the fol- 
lowing charge 

Charge . — With having, on the night of 
the 24th of Sept. 1829, when in command 
of the garrison guards in the fortress of 
Chunar, grossly abused Serjeant Gmes, of 
the European invalids, on duty at the 
state prison in the said fortress, and with 
having at the same time violently assaulted, 
and with a drawn sword severely wounded 
the before-mentioned serjeaiit. Such con- 
duct being a disgraceful abuse of autho- 
rity, and highly prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Fhw/mg.— The court, having maturely 
weighed and considered all that has been 
adduced in support of the prosecution, as 
well as what has been brought forward on 
the defence, arc of ojnnion that the pri- 
soner, Lieut. Henry Wilkinson, of the 
30th regt, N.I., is guilty of the charge 
exhibited against him, with the exception 
of the words gross abuse;” and they do 
therefore adjudge the said Lieut. H. Wil- 
kinson, of the 30th regt. N.T., lobe repri- 
manded in such manner as his Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief shall be pleased to 
direct. 

Disapproved, 

(Signed) Comb erm ere, 

Gen. Commandcr-in-cliief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com. 
mander-in-ebief. 

The Commander-in-chief records with 
much concern his strong disapprobation of 
the inappropriate sentence awarded by this 
court-martial ; the members of which 
would be required to revise their judg- 
ment were it not that a re-asscmbly, at the 
present time, may be attended with some 
inconvenience. The court are recom- 
mended to reflect seriously upon the injury 
which the discipline of the army must sus- 
tain, if a penalty suited to a trivial offence 
should be considered an adequate punish- 
ment for so disgraceful an abuse bf autho* 
xity, os that which is exhibited in the case 
under consideration. 


General Department, 

Dec, 20. Mr. James Cumine, assistant to ma- 
gistrate ami to collector of land levciiueat Juan- 
l>ore. 

Mr. M. S. Ciilraorc, assistant to magistrate and 
to collector of land revenue at Chuppra. 

Political Department, 

Jan. I.*}. Mr. E. Trevelyan, second assistant 
to resilient at Delhi. 

Judicial Departnirnt, 

Jnn. 12. Mr. J. A. Pringle, judge of zillah court 
at Jessore. 

Mr. Chns. I-Iarding, jud^e and magistrate of 
northern division of nui'rdeU'uiid. 

Mr. c:. (1. Drummond, asoistant to miigistratc 
and to collector of land revenue of Tipperah. 

10. Mr. D. McFarlan. magistrate and collector 
of land revenue in district of Jessore. 

Territorial Department. 

Dec. 20. Mr. VV. Fane, cnminissioncr of revenue 
and circuit for Idtii, or Sartm division. 

Mr. M. Aioslie, cuinmissinner of revenue and 
and circuit for 7th, or HuiidclKund division. 

Jan. 12. Mr. C’. La Touclie, assistant to collcw- 
tor of land revenue and customs at Mirzapoor, in 
addition to his app. as assistant to magistrate of 
that district. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMO-JTONS, &c. 

Jfend-Quurters. Dee. 20. 31120. — AsKi.st. Surg. W, 
Jacob removed from ;j5th, and app. to HBth N.I. 

Assist. Surg. B. D. Edmonds, m.d., app. to do 
duty with Joth N.I. 

Dee. .'JO.— Lieut. \V. G. Cooper, major of bri- 
gade, posted to station of Barrackpore. 

Ens. J. S. Davidson app. to do duty with C8th 
N.I., at Dinaixire. 

J)et\ 3J.— Artillery. Idcut. the lion. H. B. Dal- 
zoll to be mlj. tndth bat., in room of Lieut. II. 
Clerk, pTCH*c«le<l to Europe. 

Dfteca Prov, Bat. Lieut. Jas. Ilamsay, .‘iSih N.I-, 
to be adj. 

KnelfTnn appointed to do duty, R. Thompson, 
with .’lOth. N.I., at Goruckpore; A. J. W. llaig, 
74th do., Chittagong. 

Jan. 2, 1B30.— Ens. G. Nugent, 6Gth N.I., hav- 
ing passed examination in languages prescribed by 
General Orders, exempted from future examina- 
tion. 

Lieut. G. Greene to officiate as adj. to 48th N.I., 
during absence of Lieut, and Adj. .Smith; dated 
24th Dec. 

Jan. .*>. — TJeut. B. W. D. Cooke, SfJth N.L, to 
act as adj. to detachment of infantry and cavalry 
composing escort of Mr. Maddock, reaident at 
Lucknow. ^ 


Fort William, Jan. 11. — Lieut. V. Shortland, 
36th N.I., app. to charge of Invalids, Ace. of H.C. 
service proceeding to Europe on H.C. ship Thomas 
Grenville, 


Head-Quftrtera, Jan, T**— Lieut. T. Seaton to act 
as adj. to right wing of 3Mh N.I., during its sepa- 
ration from regimental head-quarters ; (Uted 30th 
Dec. 

Ens. li. McMahon, at his own request, remov- 
ed from OOth, and posted to llth N.t. 
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Erurffrns poated to Hflgtn, 11. Milne, t 0 21st N,I., 
Nussccrabacl; F. TonrcnR, 62tl do., Fertaui^hur 
(Oiide) : n. S. Beck, 73d do., Banda; G. I. Hud- 
son, (i7th do., Mhow. 

Jan. 8 . — Comet J. S. O. Ilyley to officiate as 
intern, and qu. mast, to 2<1 L.C., durina absence 
of Lieut. Wlielcr; dated 22d Dec. 

Ens. n. Ilanisay directed to join and do duty 
with 2 d N.I., at Harrackiiorc. 

Ens. J. S. Banks directcit, at his own request, to 
do duty with 33d N.I., at Cawupore. 

Fort William. Jan. 15. — 9th L.C. I.icut. A. M. 
Key to lie capt. of a troop, from dth Jan. IlCIO. v. 
Luiiisdaine, dec. — Supernutn. Lieut. A. ’I'ucker 
brought on cfiectivc strength of regt. 

of Artillertf. Supemiim. Lieut. F. Gaits- 
kcll brought on clTective strength of regt., v. J. 8 . 
llotton, ctec., 7th July liVJfJ. 

Major Gowan, horse artillery, permitted to join 
his station in Malwah, via Bombay. 

SuTg. II. S. Mercer to be marine surgeon, v. 
Mellis, proceeded to Europe. 

Surg. J. Grant to be presidency surgeon, v. Mcl- 
lis ditto. 

Assist. Surg. W. C\amcron to bo superiutendant- 
general of vaccine inoculation, v. Clrant. 

.Surg. J. R. Martin to officiate as surgeon to ge- 
neral liospital. during temporary absence of Surg. 
John Turner. 

Capt. J. T. Lowis, officiating regulating officer, 
.Shahafiad, to have charge of Burdwanprov.bat. 

Cornet G. E. An.son, 3<1 L.C., ]icrmitteil, at his 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Comp.my. 

Capt. (\ If. Marley, 20th N.I., transferred, at 
his own request, to invalid estab. 
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son, royal horse artill ; Lieut. Jas. Taylor, 4Cth 
Foot. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — Jan. 11. Lieut. Col. Edw. Simons, 
12th N.I., for health.— ideut. C.’ol. Thos. Barron, 
.5.'ith N.I., for health.— Lieut. J. C. Ilannyngton, 
24th N.I., for health. — Assist. .Surg. JohnO’Dwyer, 
forhe.*i1th. — Col. .Tohii Tombs, (ith N.I., on pri- 
vate afl’airs. — Capt. R. I^ediic, Enron. regL, on 
ditto. — Lieut. V. Shnrtland, .Kith N.I., on ditto. 
— Jan. 12. Capt. R. Burton, :»9th N.I., for health. 
— !.*». Capt. J. C. WothcTspnon, 7Hth N.I., for 
health. — fdout. A. U. Nesbitt, 10th N.I., for 
hcaltli — Ens. Thos. Bennett, ftth N.I., forheallfi. 
— .Surg. J. Manly, for health.— Capt. Wm. Alcioiis, 
.Kith N.I., on private affairs. — Assist. Surg. John 
Lee, for one yt?ar, im ditto. — 21. Lieut. B. T. 
PhiliiiM, 7th li.C., for health. — Lieut. Jos. I'or- 
fleld, 1st N.I., for health. — 22. Lieut. A. .S. Singer, 
24th N.I., for health. — Capt. H. V. Glcgg, 32d 
N.L, for health. — Lieut. E. T. Ersklne, (Kkl N.I., 
for health. 

To Mndsna. — Jan..'!. Lieut. .St. Geo. D. .Showers, 
72d N.I., for six months, on private aflairs. 

To lionthatf . — .Fan. l.“>, (^mict I.oughnain, 10th 
L.C.. for four months, on private affairs. 

To Cape of' (iood Jiojit’. — Jan. I."!, ('apt. J. B. 
Pratt, 7 th hJ.I., for oigiiteen months, for health. 
— Lieut. (’. \V. Staig, 5th N.I., for twelve months, 
for ftealth. 

To Neio Sfotth Walea.—3!\n. 22. f!apt. G. II, 
Hutchins, 30th N.I., for eighteen months, for 
health (via Cape of Good Hope). 

Cancelled. — Jan. 15. Lieut. Jas. Stevens, fith 
N.L, to Europe.— 22. Suig. Baker, lUth L.C., to 
Bombay. 


Head-^inrters, Jan. 11 .— Ens. .f. D. Broughton 
app. to do duty with 7 th N.I., at Mldnapore. 


Fort Wmiam, Jan. 21 — Cadet of artillery E. G. 
Pcrcival admitted on mtab., and prom, to 2 d-licut, 
I'adet of infantry David Lumsdeu admitted on 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Jan. 22 — 29th N. 1. ideut. and Brev. Capt. T. 
McK. (!ampliell to lie capt. of a company, from 
15th Jan. IRKi, v. C. II. Marley tninsferrcd to in- 
valid estab. — Supernum. Ideut. F. (’. Marsdeii 
brouglit on etfcctivc strength of regt. 

31.vr N.T. Supenmm. Lieut. R, Rea van brought 
on effective strength of regt., v. A. Lee, dcx:., Utli 
Jan. IflK). 


Hcatl-Quartera, Jan. 13. — (’olonel T. Penson, 
removecl from 7'‘kl to.5oth N.I., and Colonel C. .S. 
Fagan from 50th to 73<l do. 

Colonel W. Burgh removed from lOtli to fifFth 
N.L, and Colonel (t. Sargent from CJHh to 10th do. 

Lieut. Col. J. Alexander removed from G!)th to 
10th N.I., and Lieut. Col. A. Lockett from 10 th 
totiOth do. 

Jan. 14. — Lieut. F. A. Williamson to act as in- 
terp.and qu.mast. to63il N.I., during absence, on 
duty, of Lieut. Bignell ; dated 5th Jan. 

Artillery. Lieut. J. L. Mowatt to be interp. and 
qu. mast, to (ith bat., v. Rottoii, dec. 

2\th N.I. Lieut. R. H. Turnbull to be adj., v. 
Singer, resigned appointment. 

Jan. 18. — Ens. T. G. Meshem to act as interp. 
and qu. mast, to 38th N.L, v. Lieut. Burney, no- 
minated to command of escort of resident at Ava , 
dated 11th Jan. 

Lieut. J. T. Gordon to act as acB.- to loft wing of 
.15th N.I., during its separation from hcad-qiiar- 
' ten of regt. ; dated 3d Jan. 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Capt. Wm. 
Simonds, 21 st N.I. 


iixs majesty’s forces. 
Head-Quartera, Dec. 31, 1320 . — To be capta. by 
hreuet in Eaat-Indiea only. Lieuts. P. Dore, and 
Thos. C^hattertoii, both of 3d Foot ; Lieut. G. F. 
Mord^. 6 th Foot ; Lieut. R. B. Hill, 41sC Foot : 
Ltettt. Tl^. SwaynCi 44th Footi Lieut. J. A. WH- 


SIIIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

Jan. 14. .Tf*fiana, Tarbutt, from London and 
Madeira. — IH. Maria Elizabeth, Anges, from 
Nantz and Bourbon. — ^21. Matilda, PellCTin, tYoin 
Nantz and Bourbon. — ^22. H.M.S. Challtm^er, 
Frwmantlc, from Madras. — 28. Maffnalia, El- 
driiige, from Boston (Anierica).— Fcft. 9. Thalia, 
Ueden, from London and Madras. — 16. l^'ovidence. 
Ford, from l.ondoii. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

Jan. 9. Monmouth. Whitney, for Boston (Ame- 
rica). — 10. Detnostheuea, Pouvereau, for Bordeaux. 
— l(i. Warwick, Gil)son, for Liverpool. — 17 . fffir- 
iHoiir/, Me Ewing, for Madras. — 10. Mars, Spal- 
ding, for 11ostf>n (America). — 25. Aururti. Owen, 
for London; Itaietto, Junior, .Slianimn, for Lon- 
don; and Colundna, Kirkwo<Kl, for Liverpool.— 
Gaufre, Gallais, for Bordeaux. — 28. Mary, 
Lucock, for Madras ; and Lad// F/om, F.ayrer, for 
London. — 20. Herculean, Butteisby, f*)r I^ivcr- 
|,oo]. — Feb. 5. Orient, White, for I.ondon; Li- 
vinyittone. Pearce, for Liverpool; and Sultan, 
Mitchell, for Persian Gulf. — !>. Marqulu WeUiny- 
ton, (.'liapman, for London. — 21. Bliztt, Sutton, 
h>r Loiiilon. — 22. Watci'loo, Addison, for London. 


Freight to London (Feb. 25). — Dead weight, 
^ 4 . 10 s. per ton ; measurement, jeU. 8 s. per toiu 


RIRTIIS, MARHIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HlliTllS. 

Kov. 4. At Kurnanl, the lady of Lieut. E. M. 
Dlciir, of a son. 

Difc. 15. At Benares, the lady of James G. Gor- 
don, Esq., of a son. 

17 . At Buxar, the lady of Oarris'm Assist. Sur- 
geon T. E. Dempster, of a daughter. 

22. At Meerut, the lady of Major Wm. Percse, 
li.M. 16th Lancers, of a daughter. 

25. At Kumaul, the lady of I.icut. Colonel Ro« 
berts, of a still-bom child. 

3t>. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Johnston, 
H.M. 44th regt., of a son. 

31. At Uevellgunge, the lady of Capt. Heyman, 
of a daughter. 
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Jan. 1. At Berhamporct the lady of Lieut. 
C'oloiiel Bartley, commanding Il.M. 41Hh regt. at 
that station, of a daughter. 

— At Beaur Mhairwarra, the lady of Major 
Henry Hall, of a daughter. 

2. At Akyab, the laily of Lieut. C. Boulton, 
47fh N.I., of a daughter. 

•3. At Arnee, the lady of Capt. F. Dickson, pay- 
master, H.M. 41st regt., of a son. 

— At Dacca, Mrs. .lames Bluett, of:: I’.aughtcr. 
“4. In Park Street, Chowringhce, Mrs. M. Uoch- 

fdrt, of a daughter. 

t>. At Baulean, the lady of T. G. Vibart. Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

■ 8. At Calcutta, tl\e ia;iy of J. Vaughan, Esq., 
of the 11. C. iiiarine, of a 

10. At Kurnaul, the lady of Dr. A. Ross. 37th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

— At c:alcutta. the wife of Mr. Robert Pen- 
man, cabinet-maker, of a son. 

14. At Chowringhce, the lady of Capt. Prinsep, 
of a daughter. 

18. Mrs. II. D. Gardener, of a daughter. 

17 . At Goruckpore, the lady of Lieut. R. 
Wroughton, revenue surveyor, of a son. 

— At Howrah, the wife of Mr. Bcnj. Heritage, 
H.C. marine, of a son. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady of D. Pringle, Esq., 
of a d:iughter. 

19. At Keitah, the lady of Capt. Latouche, ma- 
jor of brigade, of a son. 

— At l^alcutta, the lady of C. K. Robison, Esq., 
of a son. 

20. At Cawnpore, the lady of I.icut. Col. Biggs, 
commanding 2il bat. artillery, of a son. 

— At Chandernagore, the wife of Mr. W. Wil- 
son, sch<M)liiiasler, of a son. 

21. At Calcutta. Mrs. T. Ilarfoot. of a son. 

22. At Dacca, the lady of Henry Walters, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Cha.s. t:oinelius, jun., of 
a daughter. 

— At Cuttack, the lady of John Stanley Clarke, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. W. Sinclair, of 
a son and heir. 

24. At Chowringhce, the lady of J. Dougal, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

28. At ('alcutta, the wife of Mr. A. M. Murd(x;h, 
assistant to Messrs, l^lewelyn an<l C'o., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, the wife of Mr. F. De Silva, of 
a son. 

29. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Morrell, 
Emi., of a son. 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. Maria Leopold, of a 
son. 

— At Rarracknore, the lady of Major W. R. C. 
Costley, 7th N.I., of a daughter. 

— In Dhurruintollah, Mr. James Jacobs, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of J. Harvey, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

31. At Calcutta, the lady of Dr. Vos, of a 
daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady tjf Mr. Charles War- 
den, of a daiighter. 

— At Hooghley, the lady of W. II. Belli, Esq., 
of a son. 


M A am AGES. 
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14. At Calcutta, Richard Maldin, Esq., indigo* 
planter, to Miss Elisabeth T^easmith. 

10 . At Calcutta, Mr. S. H. Boileau, register in 
the Persian department, to Miss Harriet Wright. 

18. At <?alcutta, Richard Holdsworth, Esm, to 
Caroline Anne, daughter of T. A. M inchin. Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, Capt. Wm. Caine, H.M. 4l8t 
Foot, A.D.C., to Mrs. Mary Anne Knappe Val- 
lancey, daughter of the Rev. George Attwood, of 
Norwood, Surry. 

28. At Calcutta, Capt. Geo. Hutchinson, Bengal 
engineers, to Elizabetn llariiigton, second dau^i- 
ter of the late Rev. T. T. Thomason. 

21. At Calcutta, Jfihn Henderson, Esq., to Miss 
Jane Elphinstone Muirhead. 

— At f'alciitta, Thom.as Wootlin, Esq., to Ma- 
demoiselle l.ouise Cecile Victoirc Henriciue. 

— At Calcutta, Alex. F. Donnelly, Esq., civil 
service, to Margarent Hickey, second daughter of 
the late R. M. 'I'liomas, Esq. 

23. At ('alcutta, Mr. Charles Wilkinson to Miss 
Elizabeth Dorice. 

28. At Calcutta, Lieut. W. D. Nash, 48th B.N.I., 
to Maria Louisa, eldest daughter of John Grims- 
dick. Esq., indigo planter. 

27 . At (.'alcutta, Thos. Larkersteen, Esq., to 
Georgiana, only daughter of the late P. A. Pater- 
ubster, Estp 


DEATHS. 

Ocf. 3. At (‘alcutta, Jane (Tarolinc, lady of Capt. 
John lludson, of the ship Imbclla Hvhertson, 
agctl 27 . 

l>cc. 2 .'>. AtSylhet, Mr. H. (\ Stark, aged 24. 

Jan. H. At Secrora, Oude, of cnnfliiciit small- 
pox, Lieut. Arthur Lee, 31st regt. N. I. 

12. At Calcutta, Joseph Bruce, Esq., indigo- 
planter of (shazf'epore, aged 84. 

18. At Dacca, after a few hours’ illness, Catchick 
Letbagassie, Ksep, aged 32. 

17* At Calcutta, Mrs. Shavicr, relict of the late 
Mr. Jacob Shavier, of Patua, agedHU. 

18. At ('alcutta, Edm. Molony, Esq., deputy 
secretary to governmejit, aged 35. 

19. At Calcutta, Thomas Swalne, Esq., register 
in the ofHcc of the secretary to government, ge- 
neral department, aged 5.3. 

— At Meerut, Marianne, wife of B. L. S. Sand- 
ham, Esq., surgeon, H.M. 11th Light Drags., in 
her 28th year. 

23. At Patna, .Fohn, infant son of H. O. Bur- 
nett, Esq., aged 3 years. 

24. At Calcutta, by a fall from his horse, Capt. 
Thomas Prinsep, of the corps of engineers, aged 
29. 

24. At Calcutta, Mr. James Hunter, of the firm 
of Messrs. Higgs and Hunter, aged 40 . 

— At Garden Reach, Mr. (Jregory Thcrose, 
tide-waiter, at Muggiiah thannah, aged 

25. At ('ossipore, Elizabeth, wife of M. Haines, 
Esq., indigo planter, Kishnaghur, aged 22. 


iltabras. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 


Den. 24. At Agra, Mr. Wm. Campbell, jun., of 
the custom-house, t<» Louisa, daughter of Mr. D. 
Daniell, of Muttra. 

— At Agra, Mr. Charles Hyde, medical depart- 
ment, to Caroline, daughter of Mr. W. Campbell, 
sen., of the custom-house. 

28. At ('awnporc, Capt. W. Burlton, 4th L.C., 
assist, com. gen., to Jane Eliza, second daughter 
of Lieut. Col. P. T. Corny n, commanding 24th 
N.I. 

Jan. 4. At Calcutta, Mr. Lewis Esterre to Mrs. 
Sarah Ross. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Archibald Bryce, indigo 
planter, to Mrs. Mary Ann Mackenzie. 

— At Calcutta, Lieut. Charles Jorden, Ist Eu- 
ropean Tcgr., to Miss Margaret Gillies. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Jackson to Elizabeth, 
second daughter of Mr. James Wright. 

9. At Calcutta, C. Herd, Esq., of Tumlook, 
to Miss Frances Simpson, of Calcutta. 

11. At Serampore, Mr. Rowe to Miss Manlon, 
daughter of the late Rev. Richard Mardon. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. John DaCruze to Miss 
Mary D’Mello. 


GRANTS OF LAND. 

Fori Si. George y Dec. 4, 1 fi29 . — To give 
proprietors of land situated within forts 
and military cantonments a more perma- 
nent interest in the property and a stronger 
inducement to construct good houses, the 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to declare, that grants shall4iere- 
after be made for a period not exceeding 
fifty years, and that they shall be renew- 
able at the expiration of every tenth year 
on the conditions of the original deed, on 
payment of a small fine of ten rupees. 

PRESENTING ARMS TO NIGHT ROUNDS. ' 

Head- Quarters^ Choultry^ Plaitiy Dec. 10, 
1829. — The Commander-in -chief directs 
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the discontinuance of the existing system 
of presenting arms and paying compli^i 
ments to night rounds, further than that 
guards and sentinels will stand steady with 
shouldered arms until the rounds have 
passed. 

ALT*OWANCES TO MRIIICAL OFFICERS. 

Fort St, George, Dec. iiO, 1829. — In 
conformity to instructions received from 
the Supreme Government, and with refe- 
rence to the G.O. No. 117, dated .7th 
IVIay last, the Right lion, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to authorise the fol- 
lowing further allowances in the medical 
department : 

Medical officers holding charge of more 
than one native corps, or details of troops, 
or of followers entitled to medical atten- 
dance, in addition to their regular medical 
charge, arc authorised to draw a remune- 
ration for the additional labour arising 
from such extra charge at the rate of twelve 
rupees and eight annas for every hundred 
men per month, to have effect from 1st 
July last. 

INVALID ESTABLISHMENT ON THE 
NF.ILOHEKRIKS. 

Fort St, George, Jan. 8, 18."50. — The 
building, which the government caused to 
be erected on the Neilgherry hills, for the 
accommodation of European invalids of 
ri.M.*sand the lion. Company *s service, 
having been reported fit for the reception of 
fifty-six men ; the Right lion, the Gover- 
nor in Council is pleased to direct that it 
sfiall be appropriated without loss of time 
for the benefit of men enervated by a long 
residence in a hot climate or debilitated by 
disease, who, liy a change of air, food, and 
exercise might, in the opinion of medical 
officers, be kept from the invalid and pen- 
sion lists, and be eventually restored to 
their regiments as useful and effective sol- 
diers. 

Should any space in the building remain 
unoccupied after providing for the cases 
above noticed, it may he temporarily al- 
lotted to pensioned soldiers of good cha- 
racters who may have followed some trade 
in their youth, which they are willing to 
resume on the Neilgherries for their own 
advantage and for the convenience of tho 
public. 

A piece of land with gardening tools 
will ^ apportioned to each inmate of the 
quarter for invalids, and they will be al- 
lowed to dispose of the produce of their 
labours for tlieir individual benefit. 

The Commander-in-chief is' requested 
to adopt the necessary measures for giving 
effect to this order. 

OFFZCXOS HXTURNINO FROM EUROPE OR 
FROM SEA. 

Head^Quarters, Choultry Plains Jan. 
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1830.— It having been brought to the no- 
tice of the Commander-in-chief, that offi- 
cers arriving at the presidency, from Eu- 
rope or from sea, are in the habit of pro- 
tracting their stay to an indefinite period 
without any due authority for so doing. His 
Excellency directs, that officers arriving 
at the presidency, from Europe or from 
sea, shall be allowed the period of one 
month, calculated from the day of arrival 
to the day of departure inclusive, for the 
purpose of making the necessary prepara- 
tions to rejoin their corps or station, re- 
porting their arrival and intended date of 
departure to their respective commanding 
officers. Any officer who may fail to quit 
the presidency at the expiration of such 
period, unless the Commander-in-chief's 
authority may have been duly granted for 
his longer stay, and a corresponding re- 
port made to his commanding officer, is 
to be considered as ** absent W'ithout 
leave,” and returned accordingly. 

MADRAS TllOOl'S IN THE DOOAB. 

Fort Si. George, Jan. 19, 1830. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council di- 
rects, that the troops of this presidency 
no%v serving in the Hooah bo considered 
as under the immediate orders of the Bom- 
bay government, conforming to all such 
instructions as they may receive from that 
government, and making all such reports 
and returns as may be required by the re- 
gulations of that presidency. 

Tile superintending engineer will, in 
like manner, receive his orders from, and 
act in all respects under, the authorities of 
the government of Bombay, the public 
buildings being made over to that presi- 
dency. 

The troops will continue to bo paid, 
provisioned, and equipped, as at present, 
by the government of Fort St. George. 
All existing regulations connected with 
these and other points of internal economy 
are therefore to remain in force ; while in 
all matters of military arrangement refe- 
rence must be had to tlic orders of the ge- 
neral officer commanding the division. 

Applications for leave of absence, other 
than to Europe, are to be addressed to the 
proper authorities at Bombay, as prescrib- 
ed by the regulations of that presidency. 

When furlough is required to Europe, 
the application is to be forwarded to the 
adjutant'gencral at Fort St. George, the 
sanction of the Bombay government being 
previously obtoined. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Jank-19. Hugh Montffomerie, Esq., subordinate 
collector and joint magistrate in Tlnnevelly. 

P. H. Siromeon, Esq., register to zillah court 
of Rajahmundry. 

A. Maclean. Esq., subordinate collector and 
joint magistrate in Canara. 

J. C. Wroughton, Esq., ditto ditto in Madura. 
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W. A. Neave, Esq.* subordinate collector and 
Joint magistrate in Malabar. 

H. Morris. Gsq.» ditto ditto in Coimbatore. 

T. J. W. Thomas* Esq., register to zillah court 
of Chicacole. 

fi2. A. D. Campbell* Esq., Telugoo translator to 
government. 

Sir James Home* Bart.* mint master. 

R. Eden* Esq.* Canarese translator to govern- 
ment. 

S6. T. Daniel* Esq., commercial superinten- 
dant and warehouse keeper. 

A. Brooke* Esti., deputy warehouse keeper. 

Wm. Iludleston* Esq.* secretary to Marine 
Board. 

R. B. Shcridjm* Esq.* superintendant of go- 
vernment lotteries. 

SO. A. Crawley, Esq., collector and magistrate 
of Rajahinundry. 

W. Ashton, Esq.* joint magistrate on Beach. 


ECCLESIASTICAL APrOINT- 
MENT. 

Jan. 22. The Rev. T. Lewis* m.a.* chaplain at 
Aroot. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fart si. Geartre, Dec. 20, — Lieut. S. Varden 

to be assistant to superintending engineer in south- 
ern division, v. Lieut. Henderson. 

2d RriV. HorM Artillery. Lieut. Hugh Montgo- 
mery to DC riding-master. 

2d L.C. Lieut. S. F. McKenzie to be riding-m<as- 
ter. 

3d L.C. Comet John Rose to be riding-master. 

4^6 L.C. Lieut. H. Coningham to be riding-mas- 
ter. 

SfA L.C. Lieut. Alex. McLeod to be riding-mas- 
ter. 

Cth L.C. Lieut. W. P. Deas to be riding-master, 

7th L.C. Capt. A. Watkins to be riiliiig-master. 

Cavalrjf. Sen. LieuL Col. W'ni. Dickson to be 
col., v. Nuthall, dec. ; dated IJth Aug. 1020. — Sen. 
Maj. E. L. Smythe. from 5th L.('., to be lieut. 
col., in sue. to Dickson, prom. ; dated do. 

nth L.C- Sen. Capt. J. F. Palmer to lie major, 
and Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) D. A. Fenning to be 
capt.* in sue. to Sniy tlie, prom. ; dated dr>. 

The services of Cant. D. A. Fenning placed at 
disposal of Com.-in-chief for regimental duty. 

Supemum. Lieut. H. F. Lord admitted on ef- 
fective strength of 5th L.C. 

Engineers. Sen. 2d-IAeut. F. Ditmas to be 1st- 
Keut., V. Patrickson, dec. ; dated 2.’id July 1K20.— 
2d-Lleut. Thos. Smythe admitted on eilective 
strength of corps. 

8fh 2V. J. Son, Lieut. T. D. Rippoii to be capt., 
V. impey* Invalided; dated 2.*Jd Dec. IH20.— Super- 
Bum. Lieut. John Grimes admitted on effective 
strength of regt. 

Ens. G. G. Browne, 2fkh N.I., permitted to re- 
sign service of Hon. Company. 

Jan. 5, 1830. — S7th N.I. Sen. I.ieut. Aug. Clarke 
to be capt., v. Ball, dec.; datc<l 21st Dec. 1H29. — 
Supemum. Lieut. Edm. J. Simpson brought on 
efliktive strength of regiment. 

Superintending Surg. Chas. McCabe permitted 
to resign service of Hon. Comp., from 15th Jan. 
laio. 

Supemum. Ens. E. H. Short admitted on effec- 
tive strength of 20th N.I. 

Cadet of Cavalry Fr. Simpson admitted oil cstab.* 
and prom, to comet. 

Mr. D. Sturrock admitted on estab. as an as^t. 
surgeon. 


He^-QuarterB, nee. 21, ]R29.^Amiift. Surg. J; 
L Jeffreys removed from doing duty with H.M. 
96th regt. to do duty under orders of superintend: 
surgeon with Hyderabad subsldii^ faxceT 


Ens. J. W. Clarke* 16th regt., and Ens. C. R. 
Hobart* 1st Europ. regt., permitted* at their own 
request* to exchange regiments. 

Dec. 22.— C’apt. T. M. Claridgc, 42d N.I., loact 
as deputy assist, qu. mast, general of army, during 
aliscnce of Lieut. De Moulmorency, on sick certi- 
Bcate. 

Dec. 2.3. — Capt. J. S. Impey (recently transf. to 
inv. estalk) posteti to 3d Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Ens. D. C. Campbell posted to lUth N.I., but to 
continue to do duty with 4(ith regt. till further or- 
ders. 

Ens, J. A. Light rcmovo<l from doing duty with 
3!)th, and posted to .311 L. Inf. 

Dec.2S. — Major J.J. A. W'illows (recently transf. 
to inv. estab.) i>osted to 1st Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Surg. M. S. Moore, M.n., removed from 44>th to 
21st N.L, and Surg. C. Currie from 21st to 4(»th 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. M. B. Pollock removed from 32d to 
1st N.I. 

Assist. Surg. A. Paterson removed from 1st bat. 
pioneers to 40Lh N.I. 

Dec. .31. — Col. J. L. Lushington, C.B., removctl 
f)rom 1st to 3d L.C. 

^Ccl. W. Dickson* c.n. (late prom.) posted to 1st 

Lieut. Col. T. 11. .S. Conway, c.n., removed 
from.'ith to 1st l^.C. 

^^Lleiit. Col. E. L. Smythe (late proin.) posted t<i 

Cornet Fr. Simpson directed to join details of 
Light Cavalry at Bangalore. 

Ens. C. D. Babington app. to do duty with JIth 
N.I. 

Ens. Cooke, 3f>th N.I., to act as a<lj. to Seriiiga- 
patain Local Battalion from 16th Dec. 18211, until 
further ot derv, v. Lambert resigncci. 

Jnu. 11, iKiO — Lieut. (Ur. C^apt.) C. Boldero, 
24th N.I., to act as <ju. maust. interp. and paym. 
from 1st Jan. 1838, v. Dennett, on leave of ab- 
sence. 

Lieut. G. Nott, lOth N.I., directed to resume 
situation of adj. to that corps. ; and Lieut. A, Co- 
ventry app. to act as i|u.mast. intenv and paym.* 
to same, v. Osborne; proceeded to Europe. 

Lieut. H. A. Joy to act as adj, of 27th N.I., v. 
O’Neil; and l.ieut. L. E. Duval to act as qu. mast, 
interp. anti )faym. of that corps, v. Joy. 

Lieut. W'. Slielly, 2(Hh N.I., to act as deputy 
assist, adj. gen. to 3'ravan core subsidiary force un- 
til relieved ; dated 31st Dec. 

C'apt. H. Mitchell, lilh N.I., to act as assist, qu. 
mast. gen. to light field division of IlydcTabail sub- 
sidiary force, from 21st Dec. and until relieved. 

Ens. G. E French to act as ailj. to 27th N.I., v. 
O’Neil ; dated 2Mh Dec. 


Ilenirtvnl of Lieut. Cols. Geo. Jackson from 26th 
to 48th N.r. ; Gregory Jackson from 48th to 18th 
N.I. ; B. W'. Lee from 19th regt. to 2(Jth N.I. 


Ens. E. Jackson, doing duty with 26th, app. to 
do duty with 40th N.I. 


Fort St. George, Jan. 8. — Lieut. Col. W. Han- 
kins to command 3d, and Major T. Hicks 2d Na- 
tive Vet, Battalion. 

Jan. 12. — Lieut. R. Henderson to be a temporary 
assistant civil engineer In southern division. 

l.ieut. J. Byng, 0th L.C., permitted to resign 
his app. of qu. mast., interp., and paym. to that 
corps. 

Jan. 10. — Capt. W. L. Williams, ,3d L. Tnf., to 
be assist, adl. gen. to troops on roast of Tenasse- 
rim, V, Bradford, app. to act as assist. <Jli. mast, 
gen. Itydrabad subsidiary force. 

Capt. R. Alexander, 48th N.I., to be assist, qu. 
mast. gen. to light field div. of Hydrabad subsi- 
diary ifirce, V. Ball, dec. 

Capt. J. Gunning. I7th N.L* to be deputy 
assist, adj. gen. in ceded districts* v. Fenning* ze>* 
moved on prom. 

C’apt. H. F. Ely* 42d N.I., to be deputy assist, 
qu. mast. geii. in centre division of army* v. Alex- 
ander. 

Capt. John Tucker, 11th N.t., transferred* at his 
own request* to invalid estab.. 
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Returned to dutff, from £u»‘Afi0.— Lleiit. O. B. 
Arbuthnot, 3(1 L.C. — ('apt. G. Milaom, 9th 
(!apt. (’. (’• Bell, 24th N.!. — Cant. J. C. H. (Jamp- 
liellf 47 th N.l. — Cant. John .Smithj 2(1 Lr.C.— > 
Lieut. John .Shiel* 13th N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe, — Dec. 2ih Capt. F. W. Morgan, 1st 
N.I.» for health. — Capt. A. Tulloch, 14th N.I., for 
health. — Jan. 2. Lieut. Steph. Prescott, .“ith N.I., 
for health. — Cant. P. P. llo<l{;c, 1st N.l. — Capt. 

M. W. ('• Smyth, 6 th L.C., for health. — Kns. .Fas. 
(Campbell. 32d N.I.. for health — ». Kiis. W. 
Burklcy. IBth N.L. for health. — Lieut. 11. Lush> 
ington, 1st L.C., for health. — 12. Lieut. IF. F. 
Denman, artillery, for health. — Lns. D. D. Stokes, 
4 th N.I., for health. — 1,'i. Lieut. It. K. Hunter, 
artillery, for health. — Ens. F. Gray, a'ifh N.L, for 
health. — 19. Major P. Barclay, 14th N.l. — Capt. 
A. 'r. C’olton, engineers, for health. — I.ieut. W. 
Walker, 1 st L.C., for health. — Surg. (^ Jones, 
pension cstal)., on private affairs. — Capt. R. Thorp, 
27 th N.L, for health. 

To Caiki of (load Hope. — Jan. 1.1. Licut. W. 
Drcniner, 47th N.L, for health. 

To Sen, — Jail. 2. Lieut, (’ol. 11. W. T.ee, Pith 

N. L, for four months, for health (from Tenassc- 
riin coast). 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals, 

Jan. 24. Arf^j/h!, Stavers, from Mauritius. — 2.1. 
H'cWoi^hiW, Evans, from F.ondon. — 211. rjrnnbia, 
Camenm, from I'alcutta.— Fe6. 1. IVitliam 
Fulcher, from Calcutta ; ami Marie A/^lacu Bou- 
chelcs, from Bordeaux, Bourljoii, <)tc. — 2. Ijfatiw, 
Sergeant, from Mauritius ; and Marj/, Welsh, 
from Cah^utta. — .3. Karl Kellie, Weinyss, from 
Bombay, Coloinlro, &c. — 1.1. IL C. S. Thomae 
Grenville, .Shea, from (’alcuttaj Ilaretto, Jtntior, 
.Shannon, from ('alcutta; and Pelite Loatjw, Beck, 
from Pondicherry. — 20. ClauUine, Ilcathorn, front 
Van Dieuien’s Land. 

Departures. 

Jan. 26. Gnfiffe/t, Boultbee, for London.-— Fcft. 
.1. Marp Ann, llomblow, for F^ondon. — 7 . ^enobift, 
(\'itneron, for I.ondon. — 0. WilHani Monep, Ful- 
cher, for London. — to. Mnrp, Welsh, for Phila- 
delphia. — 13. LintLsit, Sergeant, for Malabar coast. 
— 14. Arpt/le, Stavers, for ('alcutta. — 20. II.C.S. 
Thomas Grenville, .Shea (with treasure), for l.on- 
doii; IVelliufTton, Evans, for ditto; and iiaretto. 
Junior, Shannon, for ditto. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 31. At Madras, the lady of C. Guichard, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the lady of Capt. llyslop, of the 
artillery, of a son. 

Jan. S. At Trichinopoly, the lady of John Bird, 
Esq., of a son. 

3. At Madra.s, the lady of Lieut. Colonel Cadcll, 
of a son. 

— At Amee, the lady of Capt. F. Dickson, pay- 
master 11. M. 4l8t regt., of a son. 

7- At Royapettah, the wife of Mr, W. Good- 
man, of a daughter. 

15. At Punipinoor, the lady of Pada Chekah 
Royal, second son to his Exc. the Hajali of Piinga- 
noor, of a son. 

1(1. At Palavcram. the lady of .Lieut. Codring- 
ton, 46th N.L, of a son. 

23. At Madras, the lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq., 
civil service, of a son. 

24. At Madras, the wife of Mr. John Gabell, of 
a daughter. 

— At Palamcottah, Mrs. Schmid, of a son. 

31. At Bellary, the lady of Lieut. A. Mackonsie, 
6th N.L, of a daughter. 

Feb. 6. At Madras, the lady of W. R. Smyth, 
Esq., of a son. 

0. At Vepery, Mrs. A. E. Brookes, of a son. 


— Bombay, 

MARRIAGES. 

Jan. 23. At Cuddalorc, John Byng, Esq., 6tl) 
L.CJ., to Clara Frances, tliuightcr of L. II. Stir- 
ling, Es(i., of Madras. 

Feb. 3. At MadriLs, Mr. Thomas Dashwood to 
Miss Margaret ('auslcy. 

6. At Tiichinopoiy, LJeiit. C. E. Falicr, of the 
enginet'Ts, to (jeorgiaiia, eldest (laughter of John 
Bird, Ks(p, Madras civil service. 

II. At Madras, Guy L. Prcnderg.'ist, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Catherine .Fane, daughter of 
James Annesley, Esq., of the Madras medical es- 
tablishment. 


HEATHS. 

Noi». 12. At Madras, Mai. General Jas. Leith, 
H.E.I.C.S. He held the olFicc of Judge Advocate 
Gtmeral of the Madras Army thirty years, and was 
highly respected for his talents and private virtues. 

Dvr. if. At Cannanorc, Kns. C. It. Freese, 24tli 
regt. N.l. 

./an. 9 . At Jaulnali, Tdeut. Bichard Watson, 
late of the 31st or Tiichino]>oly L. Infantry. 

2.1. At Mang.alore, of apoplexy, Capt. John 
Watson, 14th regt. N.I., aged 44. 

Feb. At Madras, Mrs. ('. Vanbaver, agcilRl. 

1.3. At Pondi('herry, P. Parisot, Esq., senior 

{ Partner (d‘ the firm of Messrs. Parisot and Co., in 
lis 6Uth year. 


ISomtiap. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
O RDERS. 

.\RTlf.I.ERy. 

Doinhay Caslfr, Sept. 18, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleasctl 
to direct that the number of gunners in 
eacli troop of horse artillery under this 
presidency be reduced to eighty, and the 
number of guns to four. 

Oct. 20, 1829.— Tlie Hon. the Gover- 
nor in Council has resolved on the reduc- 
tion of the corps of native artillery dri- 
vers attaclied to the regiment of artillery 
from the 1st of December next. 

CORPS OF NATIVE INVALIDS. 

Bombay Caatle, Oct. 7, 1829.— Advert- 
ing to the present slate of the corps of 
native invalids under this presidency, and 
more particularly to the great reductions 
that have been ellcctcd in it, during the 
last two years, by transfers both to tlie 
veteran battalion and the pension esta- 
blishment, the Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct tliat the fol- 
lowing re-organization of the corps taka 
etlect from the 1st proximo. 

1st. The corps of native invalids to be 
reduced to a battalion of six companies. 

2d. The Ibt company at present sta- 
tioned at Tan nab, and the 2d company at 
Pan well, to be consolidated and nembered 
the 1st company; to be stationed at the 
former post, and held in charge by the 
fort adjutant. 

3d. The present 3d company to be 
nuinbcred the 2d company, and stationed 
at Mahim, to be considered the head- 
quarters of the battalion, the charge of it 
as at present to be retained by the adjutant. 

4th. The 4th and .9th companies, at pre- 
sent at Angenwell^ tq bq united wkb (be 
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very few remaining from the 5th and 6th 
companies, hitherto stationed at Scindia^ 
droog, and form the 3d company, to bo 
stationed at Dapoolie, and attached to the 
Native Veteran Battalion. 

5th. The 7th and 8th companies now 
stationed at Sura^ together with the 12th 
company at Ahmedabad, to form the 4th 
company, to be continued at the former 
station in charge of the fort adjutant. 

6th. The 10th company at Bancoote to 
be numbered the .^th company, to be re- 
moved to Dapoolie and attached to the 
Native Veteran company. 

7th. The present 1 1 th company at Ah- 
mednuggur to be numbered the 6(h com- 
pany, and to occupy its present post under 
the charge of the fort adjutant. 

The Governor in Council is pleased to 
abolish the oflficc of superintendent of 
invalids in the southern concan, and to 
reduce the otTice estiiblishmcnt allowance 
drawn by the adjutant to forty rupees per 
mensem, the amount at which it was fixed 
before the augmentation to the battalion 
by the government general order dated 
24lh of January 1824. 

CONVALESCENT ESTABLISHMENT AT 
MAUABLESllWUR. 

Hamhay Castle, Nov. 22, lS29.—Thc 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to pass the following rules for the con- 
valescent establishment at Mahableshwur. 

1st. The whole establishment is to be 
under one head and responsible medical 
officer, permanently appointed to that 
duty. 

The surgeons of European regi- 
ments are authorized under such restric- 
tions as shall be prescribed by the Medical 
Board in regard to the Hon. Company’s 
troops, and by the deputy inspector of his 
Majesty’s hospitals in respect to King’s 
troops, to forward to Mahableshwur at 
any time during the season men for whom 
they consider the change advisable. 

3d. A complete separation is to be made 
between the sick in hospital and the con. 
valcscents properly so called. 

4th. European sentries are to be placed 
over the hospital, and a steady non-com- 
missioned officer is to be appointed as 
hospital seijeant. 

5th. A convalescent mess is to be esta- 
blished for those men who are so far re- 
covered as not to be under medical treat- 
ment, or hospital discipline, at which wines, 
beer, and more expensive diet may be al- 
lowed. 

6th. The hospital is to be provided with 
an entirely independent stock of clothing 
nwd Mrea of every requisite description. 

7lll. An establishment of an assistant 
ap^ecary, a ward boy, and sweep^, is to 
be permanently attached to the station. 


RECRUIT BOY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bombay Castle, JDec. 2, 1829.— -The 
Hon. the Governor in Council deems it 
of importance, at a time when every re- 
duction that can be effected is being made 
ill the pay of establishments and followers, 
that the native army should be assured by 
the acts of government that these plans of 
retrenchment will not affect them, but that, 
on the contrary, the government continues 
anxious in every manner to promote their 
welfal^. 

2d. With this view, and in the hope of 
inducing the native commissioned officers 
of the army to give a greater number of 
their sons to the service, wiiich it is be- 
lieved has hitherto in some measure been 
prevented by false pride and alarm, lest 
bad conduct in the sons should bring dis- 
grace upon the father, the Hon. the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to publish 
the following regulations, rc-modelling 
the present recruit boy establishment at- 
tached to the several regiments of native 
infantry upon this establishment; and as 
the arrangement has been dictated solely 
by a desire to encourage the native com- 
missioned officers to bring up and educate 
their suns in the army, by affording them 
an opportunity of embracing the profes- 
sion of their fathers upon respectable and 
advantageous terms, it is trusted that the 
important nature of the benefits intended 
to be conferred upon tliem will induce 
this class of public servants to adopt with- 
out hesitation the means now afforded 
them of providing for their sons in a 
manner every way consistent with the re- 
spect and consideration due to the situa- 
tion of their falhers,and by it preventmuch 
of that distress which so frequently falls 
upon their families at their decease, and for 
which, unless in special cases. It is impos- 
sible for government to afford any relief. 

3d. The establishment of boys to each 
regiment of native infantry is in future to 
consist of thirty ; in addition to this num- 
ber eight more boys are sanctioned to be 
designated “ first class boys,” to whom 
some slight distinctive mark in their dress 
is to be assigned, and to whom one rupee 
and a half per mensem is allowed above 
the sum at present granted to sepoy boys 
generally. This class is to be exclusively 
compost of the sons of native commis- 
sioned officers. 

4th. As a further instance of the desire 
of government to promote the intereAs of 
the native officers of this army, the Hon. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to 
sanction an addition of two rupees to the 
fixed monthly pay of a sepoy to eight 
men in each regiment, the sons of native 
commissioned officers, and who are to en- 
joy this distinctive allowance until pro- 
moted from their superior merits to the 
rank of commissioned officers; but these 
men are to be entitled to no other privi- 
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lege or claim to promotion or favour above 
other men in the regiment. When a va- 
cancy occurs in tliis class, the best class 
boy,*' if old enough, to succeed thereto. 

5th. Kffect is to be given to the increase 
I 101 V sftnetioned in the establishment of 
boys attached to each regiment of native 
infantry by the admission of such as are 
eligible to a participation iii the advantages 
of the institution. 

6th. The privilege is also conferred 
upon native commissioned officers of 
claiming the discharge of their sons from 
the service at any time before they have 
attained the age of fifteen, and even until 
they have attained the age of twenty, pro- 
vided when upwards of fifteen the dis- 
charge is applied for by the son as well as 
the parent. 

7th. The Governor in Council is pleased 
to extend the benefits of the Recruit Hoy 
Kstablishment to the Native Veteran Hat- 
talion, and his Kxc. the Commander-in- 
Chief will be pleased to provide for their 
being transferred at a proper age to regi> 
nicnts of the line. 

Ilis Kxc. the Commander-in.cbief will 
issue such subsidiary instructions as may 
be necessary to give effect to this order. 

SOUTHERN DIVISION OF THE ARMV. 

Bombay Cast/c, Dec. 10, 1829. — The 
Southern Mahratta territory being defini- 
tively annexed to the government of Hoin- 
bay, the presidency division will hence- 
forth be designated the Southern Division 
of the Army, and include the Suiithern 
Mahratta country : Helgaum, the head- 
(luarters of the division. 

The Madras troops employed in the 
southern division, with their staff’ and de- 
partment, will continue* as at present under 
the command of Col. Chas. M‘Lfeod, C.B., 
Md)ject to the rules and regulations of the 
presidency to which they belong ; but in 
aJl points connected with discipline and 
military arrangements, under the orders 
of the general officer commanding the di- 
vision, equally with the J5oral)ay troops. 

Dec* 19, 1829. — The lion, the Go- 
vernor in Council is pleased to direct that 
an assistant adjutant-general be nominated 
to the Southern Division of the Army, 
and tliat the duties of the Subsidiary Force 
at Baroda be performed by a deputy as- 
sistant adjutant -general. 

ORDNANCE ASSISTANT TO COMMANDANT OF 
ARTILLERY. 

Bombay CasllCy Dec, 21, 1829.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that the situation of ordnance as- 
sistant to the commandant of artillery be 
separated from that of brigade major, and 
that they be held by separate officers. 

Aslat. c/uur. N.S. Vol.2. No. 7. 


GOVERNMENT COMMANDS. 

Bombay Castlcy Dec, 22, 1829. — The 
Hon. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that Ahraednuggur and be 

considered government commands of the 
second class, instead of Ciitch and Sat- 
tara, from the 1st Jan. 1830. 

Kieut. Col. Kinnersly is removed from 
the command of Bhooj to the command of 
Ahtncdiiuggur, and Lieut. Col. Litch- 
field is appointed to the command at 
Deasa. 

Lieut. Col. Robertson, resident at Sa- 
tara, is appointed from the same date, to 
the military command of the troops at tliat 
station, and Major Pottinger to that of 
the troops in Cutch. 

The troops at Sattara and Cutch arc to 
be considered as not w'ithin any military 
division of the army. Tlie officers com- 
manding will make their returns and re- 
ports on all matters relative to discipline 
and efjuipinent to his Kxc. the Com.-in- 
chief, hut in all matters will act under the 
direct autliority of government. 

The residents of Sattara and Cutch will 
draw the military pay and allowances of 
their rank the same as all other officers in 
command of stations. 

CONDUCT OF MAJOR FLEMING. 

BoTnbny Castle^ Jan. 2, 1 830.— It hav- 
ing been brought to the notice of the 
Hon. the Governor in Council that Major 
li. W. Fleming, of the 9tii regt. N.I., 
having landed at Cundapoor in April last, 
w'liile on his passage from Cannanore to 
Bombay, committed an assault on the 
manager of customs and other native pub- 
lic servants belonging to that port, that 
officer's conduct is hereby marked with 
tlie disapprobation of government. 

The character and services of Major 
Fleming, and a consideration of the circum- 
stances which led him, under excited feel- 
ings and erroneous impressions, to act in 
the manner he did, induce the Governor 
in Council to refrain from more severe 
notice of his reprehensible conduct, in the 
hope that the present warning will suffice 
to prevent the recurrence of such ex- 
cesses. 

REVISION OP OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 13, 1830.— The 

Hon. the Governor in Council having 
been pleased to nominate Lieut. Col.\ans 
Kennedy, Lieut. Col. D. Barr, and Ma- 
jor J. H. Dunsterville, to constitute a spe- 
cial committee, with Lieut. A. F. John- 
son as their secretary, for the purpose of 
revising. .all office establishments in the 
military branch of the service, all heads of 
departments are hereby required to attend 
to any requisition that the said committee 
may make for information. 

Ill like manner all medical officers are 

(Y) 
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required to attend to such c^tlls as may be 
made by a committee composed of Surg. 
W. Dalgairns, M.D., and Assist. Surg. 
J. McLennan, M.D., appointed to re- 
vise the offices of the medical branch of 
the service. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

General Department, 

Dec, 29. ('has. Norris, Esq., chief secretary to 
government, to have charge of military depart- 
ment, from 1st Jan. 1H30. 

J. P. Willoughby, Esq., acting secretary in ge- 
neral and marine dupartinents, to have charge of 
Judicial department, from 1st Jan. liCK). 

Jan, 4. Mr. James Parish to be civil auditor and 
mint-master. 

Mr. John Wederbum to be accountant-general, 
and military, commercial, revenue, and judicial 
accountant. 

Mr. William C. Ilruce to be general paymaster, 
sub-trezisurer, and superintendant of stamps. 

Mr. H. G. Oakes to be deputy accountant-gene- 
ral and deputy military, commercial, revenue, 
and judicial accountant. 

Commercial Department. 

Jan. 4. Mr. James Henderson to be warehouse- 
keeper. 

Territorial Department. 

Jan. 4. Mr. Bazett Doveton to be collector of 
sea customs and land revenue of Bomliay. 

Jan. 5. Mr. James Enkine to be assistant to re- 
venue commissioner. 

Minute of Gtuncil, Jan. lii, llIJil.^The under- 
mentioned gentlcnnen have attained the qualifica- 
tions which entitle them to official employment,'* 
viz, 

Mr. G. J. Blanc, arrived atith Nov. 1920. 

Mr. Arch. Spens, ditto 3d July 1829. 

Mr. R. Spooner, ditto 30th Nov. 1028. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Guttle, Non. 12, 1829. — Surg. James 
Dow, garrison surgeon of Surat, permittotl to re- 
tire from service on pay of his rank, from date of 
defiartiire for Europe. 

Dec. 17 — Assist. Surg. John Ross relieved from 
duty in marine branch of service. 

Assisi. Surg. W. T^eggett place! at disiKisal of 
suiierintendant of marine, for marine duty. 

Nat. Vet. Bat. Lieut. Chas. Hunter, IGth N.I., 
tobe adj., in sue. to Fortune, doc. ; dated 3d Dec. 

Cap! T. B. Jervis to be insiiocting engineer of 
Surat division of army. 

Capt. R. Poiiget (on return from leave of ab- 
sence) to relieve Maj. Hawkins from duties of in- 
siiecting engineer of presidency and concan. 

Dec. 19. — Capt. Holland, 2d assist, com. gen., 
now at Surat, to prtxrecd to Bombay and assume 
charge of presidency branch of commissariat. 

Dec. 21. — Ideut. C. Hunter, adj. of 1st extra 
bat., to act as fort adj. at Ahmednuggor, on depar- 
ture of Lieut. Smee, as a temp, arrangement. 

Capt. A. B. Campbell, 2d-asBist. com. gen., 
placed, at his own rctiucst, at disposal of Com.-in- 
chief, for regimental duty. 

Lieut. Col. G. Tweedy, 8th N.I., permitted to 
retire from service on pension of his rank. 

Capt. W. Jacob to be ordnance assistant to com- 
manaant of artillery on his present allowances (sec 
0 . 0 .) 

Dec. 2.1. — 2d-Lieut. S. Pemberton to lie interp* 
in Hindoostanee language to head-quarters of 
horse artillery, in sue. to Lieut. Warden, app. in- 
terp. to general officers commanding Poona divi- 
sion; datmlSth Dec. 

Sth N. f. ('apt. W. D. Robertson to be major, 
and Lieut. C. Richards to be capL, in sue. to Ar- 


Madtas, IJoLT, 

den invalided ; date Kith Dec. — Supemum. Lieut. 
H. C. Morse brought on effective strengtli of regt. 

Maj. Thos. Powell to be private secretary to 
Hon. the Acting President in Council during ab- 
sence of Hon. the Governor from presidency. 

Lieut. E. Sparrow, ist L.C., to he capt. by bre- 
vet from 15th Nov. 1829. 

\\th N.l. Lieut. R. illar to be adj., v, Richards, 
prom. ; date Kith Dec. 1829. 

Lieut. W. Macan, Hth N.I., to be aide-de-camp 
to Brig. Gen. D. Leighton, commanding southern 
division of army, v. Gordpn. 

Capt. RylKJt to be considered a supernumerary 
Ist-assist. com. gen. until 1st Jan. 

Dec. .‘Ml. — Mr. J. P. Meddle admitted on estab. 
as an assist, surgeon. 

Dec. 29. — \Ath N.l. I.ieut. J. Burrows to be qu. 
mast, and interp. in Hindoostanee language, v. 
Dickenson, app. aid-de-camp to Hon. the (vovernor. 
— Lieut. C. G. (.'alland to be interp. in Mahratta 
language ; both dated 4th Dec. 

Dee. .31. — (\‘ipt. A. W. Pringle to ofTi elate as se- 
cretary to Military Board frtiin date of Lieut. Col. 
Fcaron’s departure for Europe. 

./an. 2. — Lieut. T. E. Cotgrave to lx* major of 
brigade to artillery at presidency. — Lieut. W. 
(Tfighlan to act as major of brigade to regt. of ar- 
f illcr>' at presidency during absence of Lieut. Cot- 
grave. 

Lieut. N. I^chmere to be major of brigade of ar- 
tillery with I'lMina division of army. 

Jan. 4. — Lieut. A. Urquhart, 2d L.C., to be in- 
terp. ami extra aide-de-camp on personal statf of 
Com. in -chief. 

Infant rt/. Sen. Maj. H. Pottingcr to be lieut. 
col., \ . Pierce retired ; date 25th May 1829. 

i:Wi V.J. (^apt. R. Sutherland to be major, v. 
Pottingcr prom., 2r)th May 1829. — Capt. G. W. 
Oakes to take rank, v. Sutherland, ditto. — Kns. 
G. Sparrow to Ixs lieut., v. Oakes (irom., ditto. — 
Sen. Supernum. Kns. J.L. Edwards posted to regt., 
V. Sparrow prom. — Lieut. J. M. Shortt toliccaiit., 
V. Blachlcy dismissed, 17th Aug. 1829. — Lieut. W. 
Chambers brouglit on etfettlive strength, v. Shortt, 
pronu*^ Lieut. G. Sparow brought on effec- 
tive strength, v. Vaillant dismissed. — Ens. J. L. 
Edwards to be borne as supernumerary to esta- 
blishment. 

Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.T., to be fort adj. 
at Ahmednugger, v. Shortt prom. 


Returned todaty,frotn Kurnpe, — Lieut. E. Spar- 
row, Ist L.C. — Lieut. G. J. Jameson, 4th N.l. 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

Dec. 19. Mr. Miiishipman George Peters to lie 
lieut., V. Bowatcr, dismissed the service; date 
i:ith Dec. 1829. 

1/unit. R.Cogan to be commander, and Mr. Mid- 
ship. John R. Wellstead to be lieut., v. Greer, re- 
tired ; date 18th Dec. 1829. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Kurope. — Dec. 29. Capt. M. Law, of artil- 
lery, for health. — .30 Cant. A. Grafton, 2.'»th N.L, 
— Jan. 4. Maj. W. D. Robertson, 8th N.I., for 
health. — 7. Assist.Surg. J. F. Amot, for health. — 8. 
Lieut, (’ol. A. Campliell, of artillery, on private 
affairs. — Lieut. H. Grant, 2<l L.C., for health.— 
12. Surg. Jas. Stevenson, 2d Madras L.C., for 
health.— 14. Capt. J. Nutt, inspecting engineer, 
Deccan. — Lieut. H. Coventry, 2Utlt N.l., for health. 


SHIPPING. 

C* 

Arrivals, 

Jan. 2. Sophia, Lartitiue. from Bordeaux ; and 
England, Keay, from China and Isle of France. — 
3. Chmtes Forbes, Wills, from China. — 12. Cwwi- 
brian, Blythe, from China. — 18. Marie Rose, Ks- 
crul, from Bourbon. — 19. Landais, Morigeus, 
from Bordeaux ; and Bufftm, Passment, from 
Bourbon. — 20. Bttmbay Gtstle, Scott, from C'hina 
anti Singapoie. — 24. H.C. sloop of war Amherst, 
Wyndham, from Uushirc and Bassadorc. — 26. He- 
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ten, Langley, from Singapore and Malacca.— 
General Bar,ie», Wood, from Singapore and Pe- 
nang. — Tamerlane, MiUer,from Greenock. — Veb. 1. 
H.CJ. brig of war NantilnH, Porter, from Surat. — 
Clyde, Oldham, from Liverpool.— 2H. Triumph, 
Orcen, from. London. 

Tieparturcit. 

Jan. 5. H.C. sloop of war Cliea, Hawkins, for 
Persian Gulf. — 10. Porcupine, Lning, for Cape of 
Good Hope.— 2!>. Ahgnrris, Boothly, for Colombo 
and Madras.— 21. Upton Caetle, Thacker, for Cape 
and London. — 22. Mountatuart Efphinstone, Hen- 
ning, for Cape and London. — 24. Uulton, Clark- 
son, for London. — 28. H.C. brig of war Tiffreae, 
Sawyer, for Persian Gulf. — Feb. 1. Lnndaie, Mt>- 
rigeus, for Pondicherry. — 4. V.harlea Kerr, Brodic, 
for Cape and Londem. — 5. C'onabrook, Strachan, 
fur Hamburgh, and Captain Cooke, Willis, for 
Cape and London. — ^24. R^c/ieLPotter, for Cape and 
London. — March 10. Clyde, Oldham, for London. 

Freight to London (March 20). — £5. 5s. per ton. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 21. In camp, near Hursolo, the lady of 
Lieut. Col. Roome, 20th N.f., of a son. 

24. At Baincl, the wife of Mr. F. Pimenta, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 10. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. IT. 
Wyndh.im, of the H.C. sloop of wax Amherst, of 
a (laughter. 

14. At Parell, the lady of Sir Charles Malcolm, 
superintendant of marine, of a son. 

2.5. .\t Mazagon, the lady of Mathew de Vitre, 
Esq., of a son. 

31. At Bombay, the lady of Martin West, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


10. At Poonah, Mr. J. T. Webster, aged 19, 
second son of the late Capt. Webster, of the coun- 
try service. 

2d. At Ambolic, in Salsettc, in his 34th year. 
Jas. Forbes, Esq., of the firm of Messrs. Forbes 
and Co., of Bombay. 

Jan. 12. At Bombay, Mr. Marcar Costant, 
aged 35, 


Critlott. 

BIRTHS. 

I^'. 17* At Jaffna, the wife of the Rev. 11. E- 
Meigs, American missionary, of a son. 

Jan. 18. At (^)loiiibo, the lady of Geo. Bird, 
Esq., of adaiighttn*. 

22. At (^hilaw, the wife of Mr. Wm. Williams, 
of a daughter. 


MARRIAGE. 

Dec. 10. At Kandy, Mr. J. R. Ferdinand to Miss 
J. A. Daniels. 


1>EATH. 

Dec. 30. At Colomlx>, Mrs. E. Conrady, widow 
of the late J. F. Conrady, Esep, aged 05. 


iirnang. 

DEATH. 

Dec. l(i. Marker Carapict, Esq., aged (>5. 


MARRIAORS. 

Dec. 24. At Bombay, Lieut. Col. F. Farguhar- 
son, 1st Europ. regt., to Margaret, second (laugh- 
ter of the late B. Outram, Esti., of Drctterley 
Hall, Derbyshire. 

Jan, 11. At Bombay, Dr. Inglis to Jane Ken- 
nedy, daughter of David Arnnt, Esq. 

Lately, At Bombay, Win. Denton, Esq., of the 
H.C. marine, to Caroline, second daughter of the 
late John Hart, Es<i. 


irtngaporr. 

niilTH. 

Dec. 3. The lady of D. S. Napier, Esq., of a 
daughter. 


ifUalacra. 


DEATHS. BIRTH . 

Dee. 11. At Bombay, Frances, wife of Colonel Nov. 3. The lady of W. T. Lewis, Esq., of a 
Whish. daughter. 


ilostsrrtpt to ^siatir Sintrlligemr. 


SiNGAPOKK papers to the llth Fe- 
bruary eominuiileate no inteiligeiirc from 
Cliina of so late a date as is known by 
jirivate letters. Tliey contain an extract 
from the Canton Register of the JOth 
January, giving an account of the pro- 
ceedings of the deputation whicli pro- 
ceeded to the city gate, w'itli memorials 
to the emperor, against the viceroy and 
the hoppo. 

A fire broke out at Singapore on the 
7th February, which lias destroyed a 
great portion of Phillips Street, Circular 


Hoad, and Market Street, with property 
to a very considerable amount, computed 
at 500, (X)0 dollars. Complaints are made 
of a want of co-operation in the attempts 
to extinguish the flames, on the part of 
some; of tJie Europeans of the settlement ; 
the thanks of the magistrates are very 
pointedly cpialifled. 

The trade accounts of the settlement 
sliew an increase in the past year of im- 
ports S. Rs. 4,725, 204<, and of exports 
S.Rs. 4,174,594. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


LJulYj 


East-India Hovse^ June 23. 

A quarterly greneral Court of Proprie- 
tors of £ast-liulia stock was tliis day held 
at the Company’s house in Leadenhall- 
street. 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

The minutes of tlie last Court having 
been read. 

The Chairman (W. Astell, Esq.) in- 
formed the Proi>rietors, tliat, since they 
Imd last met, a variety of papers connect- 
ed with the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany had been laid before Parliament, 
which were now submitted to the Coiu*t. 

SUPER ANN U A-y ONS. 

The Chairman. — “My next duty is to lay 
before you a list of superannuations grant- 
ed (under the Act of the 53 Geo. III. 
cap. 1.55,) since the ];ist general Court.** 
Mr. <8. “ 1 wish to know 

whether papers of this description are laid 
before us for the purpose of allowing those 
Proprietors who may wish it to examine 
them ?’* 

The Chairman. — “ Certainly they are 
accessible to all the Proprietors.” 

HALF year’s dividend. 

The “This Court has been 

appointed to consider of a dividend on the 
Company’s capital stock, for the half year 
commencing on the 5th of January last, 
and ending on the 5th of July next. The 
Court of Directors have come to a reso- 
lution on the subject, which shall now be 
read. 

The resolution was read as follows : 

** At a Court of Directors held on Tuesd^, the 
22d of June, : Resolved unanimously, Tliat it 
be recommended to the General Court, to be hcltl 
to-morrow, to declare a dividend of five and onc- 
r 4 uarter per cent, on the capital slock of this Com- 
pany, for the half-year commencing on the 5th 
of January last, and ending on the 5th of July 
next.” 

On the motion of the Chairman the 
resolution was agreed to. 

BY-LAWS. 

The Chairman. — “ In compliance with 
the By-law, cap. 3, sec. 2, the By-laws 
will now be read short, according to cus- 
tom.” 

Mr. .“ I beg leave to lay be- 

fore the Court the Report of the Com- 
mittee of By-laws for the last year.” 

The Report was handed in, and read 
as follows:-— 

** The Committee appointed to inspect the East- 
India C'ompany*s By-laws, and to make Inquiry 
into the observance of them, and to consider 
•• what alterations and additions may be proper 
to be made, have proceeded to the discharge of 
their duty, and have agreed to the following 
" Report; , 


Vour Committee having examined the several 
** officers of the Home Establishment, whose 
** situations enable them to give evidence with 
** respect to the observance and execution of the 
** By-laws, have now the satisfaction to report to 
** the General Court, that, with one exception, 
the By-laws have been duly observed and exc- 
** cuteil during the past year. 

The exception alluded to relates to the By- 
*' law, cap. I, sec. 5, which ordains that a general 
state, per compiitatinn. of the Company’s affairs 
** shall 1)c annually laid 1)cfore the General Court 
** in the month of December at the latest ; and 
** with which lly-law the Court of Directors were 
" unable t€> comply in consetiucncc of the requl- 
** site accounts not having lieen received from 
India in sufficient time. 

** I'hc Accountant-general htis informed your 
" Committee that the accounts, when received, 
** were unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
** causes r>f the delay; but that it appears, by a 
" despatch from the fiovernor-gcneral Jn Council, 
** dated the 13th November UI2«, to which allu- 
** sion was miule in this Committet?*s Report of 
** last year, when they had occ.asion to advert to 
a similar non-com pi i a uce with the lly-law, that 
a (Committee had been appointed itiRi tig.al with 
*' a view to the Introduction i>f a complete and 
** efficient reform in the accounts of the Salt De- 
** partment, to whi?h department the delays 
** which luul previously occurred were principally 
** attributable. The Report of that Committee 
“ not having yet been transmittctl to this country, 
•* your Cbininittee do not feel themselves in a 
situation to offer any conclusive opinion upon 
*♦ the subject. It is, however, satisfactory to 
them to lie enabled to state, that In the course 
*' of their investigation they h.^ve learnt that the 
** Court of Directors have not failed to bring the 
matter again to the notice of the Bengal Go- 
<* vernment, and to issue such instructions as the 
•* circumstances of the case appeared to require.” 

** East-India House, 

2(»th May IRKV’ 

T}i« Chairman. — “ I have now to statP, 
that, in conformity Avith the By-law, 
see. 1. cap. 3, it is appointed at this 
Court to elect fifteen persons to act on 
the By-laws* Committee- It is my pain- 
ful duty to announce to you. Gentlemen, 
that since the Committee was last ap- 
pointed I have to regret the loss of the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. I am sure you 
will all feel, as I do, grieved at being 
deprived of his valuable services. He 
was an active and zealous friend of the 
Company {hear /) and although 1 did not 
always agree in opinion with him, yet 1 
admired and respected his talent. I have 
also to inform you, that Mr. Jlallett, 
another member of the Committee, has 
retired. We haA'e, therefore, thirteen of 
the gentlemen who filled the situation ; 
and I sliall propose ttvo individuals to 
fill up the vacancies to which I have al- 
luded.” 

The following gentlemen were unani- 
mously re-clectcd: — Richard Twining, 
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Ef?q. ; P. Heat1y« Esq. ; G. Grotc, Esq.; 
II. Williams, Esq. ; B. Barnard, f^sq.; 
Sir H. Strachey, Bart.; ,T. Darby, Esq.; 
J. H. Tritton, Esq.; J. Carstairs, Esq.; 
Sir J. Sfiaw, Bart.; W. Burnie, Esq.; 
J. Hodgson, Esq.; and W. Ward, Esq. 

The Chairman, — “ I have now to pro- 
pose Sir John ilea Reid, Bart, to fill up 
one of the two vacancies in the committee 
of by-laws. The hon. Bart, is so well 
known to the Proprietors of East- India 
Stock that it is unnecessary for me to de- 
scribe his qualifications for the office.** 

The motion was agreed to unanimously. 

The chairman. — “ I now propose A. 
Robarts, Esq. (also a well known name) 
to fill the other vacancy.** 

Agreed to iinaniinously. 

MADRAS registrar's RILL. 

The Chairman..-^** I have now to in- 
form the Court, that some time ago Sir 
James Mackintosh introduced a bill into 
Parliament for the relief of certain pensons 
who have suffered in consequence of the 
misconduct of the late registrar of tlic Su- 
prenie Court at Madras. It was the re- 
vival of a formcM* measure which was 
brought into Parliament in the preceding 
session. The Court of Directors peti- 
tioned against it, and ])rayed to he heard 
by counsel at the bar of the House of 
Commons. That was granted ; and, on 
Saturday last, counsel were heard accord- 
ingly. On that occasion wc had the able 
assistance of Mr. Adam and of Mr. Serjeant 
Spankie; and I regret that we had not that 
of Mr. R. Jackson, who I see in the Court, 
and whom I acknowledge with ple.asurc as 
our advocate before Parliament. The bill, 
however, was read a second time ; but, 
from what I heard, I am led to believe 
that various objectionable clauses will be 
removed. We mean to oppose the mea- 
sure as strongly as possible, because wc 
think that it is most unjust towards the 
Company. It goes to tax us, on account 
of the losses sustained by individuals 
through the improper practices of a per- 
son witli whose appointment we ha<l no- 
thing to do. ( Hear /) The office of 
registrar at Madras was instituted for the 
benefit of British, not of Indian, subjects; 
and 1 cannot conceive on what vrounds 
Parliament can call on the latter to pay a 
sum of between ^640,000 and ^.*50,000 
which is claimed by the former. On Tiittrs- 
day the bill is to be committed ; and X hope, 
by making farther efforts in opposition to 
it, that it will be ultimately thrown out. 

1 trust that the Court of Proprietors will 
strengthen the hands of the Directors by 
expressing an opinion against the measure. 
The bill is now lying fur inspection in the 
Proprietors* room, and I shall be glad to 
hear any observations on the subject.*’ 

Mr. Rigby, — “ I request that the bill 
maybe reai” 


23.— Madras Registrar's Bill, 

The clerk then read as follows : 

** A Bill for the relief of the rcprcsciitativea of 
persons who have died intestate in the presidency 
of Madras, in the East-Indies, and for the relief of 
the suitors of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Madras aforesaid : 

** Whereas Gilliert Ricketts, Esq., deceased, 
late registrar of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Madras In the East-Indies, was, as such regis- 
trar, empowered by an Act of the 3f»th and 4Uth 
year of the reign of King George 111. intituled 
* All Act fur establishing further regulations for 
the government of the British territories in India, 
and the better administration of justice within the 
same,' to ailminister to all persons dying intestate 
within the presidency of Madras; and the said 
('ourt was thereby direcietl to grant such letters of 
adminiKtr.atioii to the registrar of the court; and 
accordingly the said Gilbert Ricketts diil obtain, 
from time to time, administration, out of the 
Staid Court, to several persons who had died intes- 
tate within the said Presidency of Madras, and iis 
such administrator collected their estates and 
eftccts : 

** And whereas, the said Gilbert Ricketts got 
into his hands and possession, as such registrar, 
ceriain sums of money, ordercul by the said (^iiirt 
to be )>aid Into court by the suitors thereof, and 
afterwards die«l insolvent on or uliout the 4th day 
of December l{il7. without having loilged In the 
treasury at Madras the monies and effects he hail 
so, as aforesaid, received on account of the esta*^es 
uf intestates, and from the suitors of the saiil 
court ; by reason wherc*of those persons represent- 
ing the said intestates, and lawfully entitlcil to 
their estates, as well as the suitors of the saiil 
court, have suffered great loss and damage in this 
respect ; 

** He it th€?refore enacted, by the King’s most 
excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consimt of tlie J..oTds Spiritual and 'I'eTTiporal, and 
Commons, in this present parliament assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, that it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the Court of Directors of 
the Kast-lndia (..'oinpany, ami the said Court of 
Direirtors is hereby autfiorized and empowered, 
from .and immediately after the passing of this 
Act, to appropriate so much of the territorial 
revenues of the said East-lndia Comnany, arising 
out of the territorial possessions of tne said Com- 
pany in the East- Indices., as will be suflicient to pay 
ott' and discharge to such persons as shall a]>pear 
to be entitled thereto as the lawful representatives 
of the intestates named in the schedules annexed 
to the reiiort of the 2!ah day of July IH^b, inaikcd 
(D.); and also to the suitors of the said court 
named in the schedules annexed to the said report 
of the 2l>th day of July 1H20, marked respectively 
(A.), (H.), and (i:.), or to the lawful representa- 
tives of such of the said suitors who have since 
deceased, and shall appe-ar to be entitled tlicreto, 
the several and respective principal sums of money 
set forth and s])ecifieti in the said schedule as due 
to the estates of the intestatis and the suitors 
therein respectively nameil, with interest upon 
each and every of the said principal sums from 
the time the same by-law ougiit to have been paid, 
together with such reasonable expense as any of 
the parties may have been put to in soliciting 
payment of the monies so due to Itim, her, or 
them.” 

Mr. Rigby . — I beg pardon ; but I wish 
to know wJicthcr the bill does not state 
by whom the registrar was appointed, 
and the amount of the sums claimed ?** 

The Chairman. — The bill does not 
state by whom the registrar was appoint- 
ed. It declares that he acted under the 
statutes of the 39th and 40th of Geo. HI. 
The sums claimed, as may be seen by the 
schedule, amount to between J£4i0,000 
and Je50,000. 

Mr. Rigby . — ** And interest ?** 

The CAairwan.— “ Yes ; that is one of 
the objectionable clauses. The Com- 
pany are called on to pay interest on a 
sum of money which they never possessed 
in their lives,** 
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Mr. Rigby . — “ I would now state my 
opinion with respect to this bill, if a 
leanied gentleman, whom I have in my 
eye, had not risen to address the Court 
I shall, therefore, wait for him.*' 

Mr. R» Jackson said, lie would, as 
briefly as the circumstances would permit 
him, state the nature of the case to which 
the hon. Chairman had called their atten- 
tion, together with the opinion which, 
after mature deliberation, lie had formed 
on it. In the first instance, he wished 
to observe, that a very strong impression 
was felt out of doors, with respect to the 
course taken by the Company in this 
matter ; as if a great company like them- 
selve.s would endeavour to press heavily 
on individuals, whose weakness was not 
able to oppose their power. Now, he was 
sure that he could satisfy the Court and the 
public, that there never was an impres- 
sion more unjust, more unfair, or more 
unfounded. The allegations which had 
been advanced agaiin>t the proceedings of 
the Company were, every one of them, 
flatly contradicted by the documents laid 
on the table of the House of Commons. 
He would trouble the Court for a few 
minutes while he adverted to these alle- 
gations and documents, in order to esta- 
blish the correctness of what had fallen 
from the chair; and this he would assert, 
that whatever power might force this bill 
through Parliarnent, no ear.thly power 
could shake the justice of the Company's 
cause. {Hear /) The claimants mentioned 
specifically in this bill were Mr. O’Reilly 
and Mr. Sinclair. They alleged, that 
Mr. Ricketts, the late registrar of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, ha<l received 
certain sums of money which had been 
left by individuals, dying intestate, whose 
representatives they were, which sums of 
money he had failed to pay into the trea- 
sury, as he ought to have done ; and they 
sought from the Company a restitution of 
those sums. Now it would be seen, as 
his learned friend had stated in his speech, 
that Mr. Ricketts was no more the ser- 
vant of the Company than were the clerks 
of the House of Commons, and the ques- 
tion resolved itself simply into this— “ are 
you to pay a large sum of money on ac- 
count of the malversation of an otticer, 
with whose appointment you had nothing 
whatever to do?** The statutes under 
which Mr. Ricketts acted, declared tliat 
the property of persons dying intestate 
should be placed in the treasury of theCom- 
X>any. If the registrar had done so, then, 
under the Act, Uie treasurer of the Com- 
paiiy would have been responsible for the 
property. It did so happen, however, that 
such was not the fiict. The sum in ques- 
tion was not only not paid into the trea- 
sury, but it was not even scheduled, as it 
ought to have been ; and it was most ex^- 
traordinary, that, in the very bill which 


concluded with enacting that tlie Com- 
pany should pay the money, it is expressly 
stated that tliey never possessed it. 
( Hear !) A nother allegation was, that M r. 
Ricketts being appointed to this situation, 
became the Company’s trustee. This might 
sound as equity, if not correct law ; but 
the fact was unfortunately contradicted by 
those fmporiaiitdocuinents — most import- 
ant documents, he would say, in every re- 
spect-important to the House of Com- 
mons, important to the Court, important 
to the people of Madras ; and, last of all, 
deeply important in forming a just deci- 
sion on this bill. It there ajtpeared, that 
Mr. Ricketts was appointed by the Su- 
preme Court. He had been originally ap- 
pointed under the Recorder’s Court ; and 
when the charter went out establish- 
ing a Supreme Court, he was named and 
chosen by that court to ‘fill the oflice of 
registrar. Now he begged leave to ask, 
had the Company any share in that ap- 
pointment ? The answer was, most cer. 
tainly, most unquestionably not. The ap- 
pointment was made by the King’s judges. 
But, failing in that allegation, those who 
thought that the Company ought to pay 
this money went on to say, “No matter 
whether the appointment is made by the 
one party or the other, the loss which has 
been sustained arose from the change 
which was made by an Act of l^irlianieiit, 
which you sanctioned and authorized.'* 
Such an ;irgiimetit could not be tolcmtcd 
for a moment. Let the Court consider to 
what iinmeusuriible, to what iiitcrminuble 
consequence it would lead, were such a line 
of reasoning suflered to prevail. Why, if 
the Legislature passed a bill, the Company 
must consent to it, as they soon must 
consent to the forgery bill, and to the beer 
bill — but it would be strange if they 
sliould be considered in any dcgi*ee ac- 
countable for the remote cifects which 
those bills might produce. But here 
again it did unfortunately so Imppen, — 
unfortunately for the argument of these 
claimants — that the Company did not 
agree, or consent, or give their sanction, 
to the measure alluded to. So ftir from 
agreeing to the abolition of the Recorder’s 
Court at Madras, and introducing a Su- 
ju’eme Court, the individual who now ad- 
dressed the Proprietors liad the honour, 
with the late Mr. Rous, of arguing against 
it at the bar of the House of Commons. 
“ But,** said the supporters of the pre- 
sent hill, “ there was a want of vigilance 
on the part of the Madras Government, 
in not exacting proper security from the 
registrar, in consequence of which this 
loss was sustained, and the Company 
ought to make it good." But, the enact- 
ment contained in the bill itself (which 
had only been read short), the admission 
of the judges themselves, and tlie decla- 
ration of the Board of .Control — that bill. 
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he repeated, and all those high authori- 
ties, admitted unequivoctilly that Mr. 
Uiekctts was not a servant of the Com- 
pany. It appeared, besides, from the 
Act of Parliament, that no provision was 
then made, directing that security should 
be taken from the registrar. At tirst sight, 
it might appear that the judges were to 
blame for not insisting on security ; but 
not a word was saitl, in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, which could be construed as ren- 
dering it necessary for the registr r to 
find security — nay he was even excepte<l. 
They were informed, by the documents, 
that ;^700,(M)0 had passed through that 
individuars hands ; and the only reason 
which he could conceive for the omis- 
sion of a clause in the Act, requiring 
liim to give security, was, that the l^e- 
gislatiire believed it to he iinpossible for 
any man to find security to so large an 
amount as would he necessary. That was 
the only reason which he could imagine 
for this omission. Doubtless very great 
care ought to have been taken in selecting 
a man to fill an ofiif;c like this. Hut what 
was the Company to do? They had not 
the power to interlerc in the (dioicc. 
The Court of Directors could do nothing. 
Aiul, if they had attempted to exert their 
authority, he would be glad to know, look- 
ing at the resistance offered by one of the 
courts in India when an extension of its ju> 
risdiction was opposed —he would be glatl 
to know if the Court of Directors had at 
all interposeti, how that interposition would 
have been received at Madras. The Com- 
pany, instead of interfering, acted as, 
to their honour be it spoken, they al- 
ways had <lonc. 'Phey did not at- 
tempt to assert a degree of authority, 
wbieli, in eonse<pjciicc of the act of the 
legislature, they felt that they could not 
enforce. Knowing that these documents 
made directly against tlicir claims, and 
failing to establish these particular allega- 
tions, the parties turn round and say, “ O ! 
but there was a general liability, and the 
Company are, therefore, accountable.” To 
that argument, or rather assertion, he 
woidd rei)ly presently. He came to the 
Court that day, because be thoiiglit it good 
at all times that the Company should stand 
well in the ])ublic estimation ; but how 
much more necessary was it at the present 
moment, when thousands of pens and voices 
were aiTayed aguin.st them — wlieii a vast 
body of persons were leagued and com- 
bined to annihilate the Company; per- 
sons who felt liow much more easy it 
w'as to hear than to examine, to listen 
than to investigate. Those individuals, 
without reflecting, b®l*®ved, or affect- 
ed to believe, that the annihilation of 
the Company would be beneficial to the 
country. But, while we are doing what 
is just and right, continued the learned 
gentlemen, — while we arc pursiung “ the 


noiseless tenour of our way” — while we 
are proceeding with conscious innocence 
and integrity, ready to produce our ac- 
counts, and to explain our actions to our 
country — wJiile we are thus acting, let us 
not fear the result. While individuals are 
invoking the press against us in all direc- 
tions — while they are circulating pam- 
phlets and making speeches, in every pro- 
vince, and town, and village — there could 
be no doubt but that the Court ought to use 
its best efforts to place its cliaracter in the 
most honourable point of view, with re- 
spect to ibis and to every other transac- 
tion ; and he would not have thought it 
beneuth their dignity, if the speech deli- 
vcreil at the bar of the 1 louse of Commons 
by his learned friend, their standing Coiiii- 
scl, with his accustomed ])oint and intel- 
lect, had been given to the public. If ever 
there was ii si)e(^cli, in which every word 
was .siii<l thfit was rieecssary, and not a 
word was introduced more tlian was nece.s- 
sary, it was the speech of his learned friend 
on that occasion. IJis leariual friend knew 
him too well not to suppose that he spoke 
truly and sincerely ; and the truth of the 
matter was, that the course pursued by 
his learned frienil on that occasion was tiie 
most excellent that could have been adopt- 
ed. His learned friend had made out all 
that the Company had a right to expec,t, or 
to aspire to, nanu'ly, a fair and an honest 
case. The claim made ui)oii the Company 
was, he thought, contmdieted by the hill 
itself. The preamble was the lock and key 
to every bill — and what did it say, in this 
instance ? After going at length into tlie 
circumstaiif es of the ease, it proceeded to 
recite ])art of the report of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which 
had been up])ointed to consider the suh- 
je<*t, which repoi t contained the following 
passage : 

That the loss sustained by tlie and 

others appears to the Committee to ]»avc originat- 
ed in the malversation of Gilliert Ricketts, acting 
under the authority of tlie alxivc statutes; ami, 
.as he died insolvent, without having l>ccn re- 
cmireil, cither by the Acts of Parliament, or by 
the regulation of the Supreme (’ourt, to deposit 
or provifle security for nis gootl conduct, there 
exists no fund from which these iiijuri'd persons 
can Icg.ally rtwver compensation for the losses to 
which thw find themselves subjected, by no neg- 
lect or df ‘fault of their own. M either the govern- 
ment of Madr.as nor the East- India Company arc 
resiMinsiblc for the losses ; no individual, and no 
bexly of men, can lie compelled by any legal pro- 
eexxung to satisfy their claims.*’ 

After this came one of the most extra- 
ordinary sequiturs that ever appeared in 
a bill before Purliament : it was in this 
fashion, that, inasmuch as this Commit- 
tee declares, that you, the Company, are 
not liable, directly or indirectly, for tlie 
money so claimed, therefore be it enacted, 
tliat you, the Company, are the persons 
who shall pay it” — {Hear!) This certainly 
was a sort of reasoning which he did not 
understand ; and might be with equal jus-t 
ticc applied to any other body in the coun- 
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try. But, be that os it might, here he found 
this most extraordinary sequiiur s namely, 
** You, being non-liable and noii-respon- 
sible,.mu8t, therefore, indemnify those who 
have been injured by the malversation of 
an officer who was not your servant.** 
Why should they be called on to dischai^c 
claims, for which neither individually nor 
collectively they could be considered lia- 
ble; claims, which it was expressly stated 
ill the passage he had read, neither the 
government at home nor the government 
abroad could be compelled by any legal 
]iroceediiig to pay? Mr. Serjeant (now 
Mr. Justice) Bosanquet, the attorney and 
solicitor-general, the commissioners of the 
Board of Control, and a Committee of the 
House of Commons, had all declared that 
the Company was not responsible, indivi- 
dually or collectively; and yet, by this 
measure they were called on to pay a vciy 
large sum of money. The bill had passed 
two stages : but he had seen sufficient in 
the conduct pursued in the House of 
Commons to lead him to hope, that all 
the qualifications of this wrong, for so he 
must call it, which can he obtained, will 
be obtained in the committee on the hill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
his fiat to the bill. That right honourable 
gentleman said, the money should be 
chargeable on the territorial revenue of 
this Company. Mr. 0*llcilly and Mr. 
Sinclair were to have their full claims sa- 
tisfied, with Indian interest, and all rea- 
sonable expenses. But let the Court mark 
this point. The openition of the bill was 
not confined to Mr. O’Bcilly and Mr Sin- 
clair, but extended to all claims (contained 
ill certainschedulesjwhichcompriscd many 
names ; thus sowing the seed, as it were 
for a crop of claimants. Therefore, in the 
committee, all these hardsliips should be 
pointed out as strongly and as clearly as 
possible, in the hope that tlie bill, if it 
succeed at all, would be greatly modified. 
The money, it ajipeared, was to be levied 
on the territorial revenues of the Company. 
Was that just? C’ertainly it was not; be- 
cause the Acts under wliich the registrar 
was appointed, were not for the benefit of 
the natives of India, as the honourable 
Chairman had truly stated — but for the 
protection of the representatives of Bri- 
tish subjects who died intestate in that 
country, whether those representatives 
resided there or here. The measure was 
wholly for the benefit of those persons ; 
and the natives of India, who were to be 
taxed to meet this demand, derived no 
advantage whatever from the appointment 
of a registrar. But he would ask whe- 
ther there were no other interests which 
this bill went to affect ? If they examined 
the subject, they would find that it in- 
volved a most awful precedent. They 
would sec that it went directly to super- 
sede all those solemn appropriations of 


the^ territorial revenue of the Company 
which were denominated law by the 
charter of 1813, the 53d Geo. III. cap. 
155. That was one of the most solemn 
compacts that ever took place between 
a community and its government. That 
compact was agreed to after long and 
serious debate ; it was right that they 
should look to all those interests which 
were to be protected by it; and then, 
to consider for what purpose tliat com- 
pact was to be violated. Now what said 
the charter as to the appropriation of 
our territorial revenue? It proceeded 
thus : 

And lie it further enacted, that for and diirlnf* 
the continuance of the piMscssion and government 
of the said territorial acfiulsitions and revenues in 
the said Uiiitctl CTompany, the rents, revenues 
and protits arising from the said territorial acqui- 
sitions, after defraying tlie charges and expenses 
of collecting tlie same, shall be applied and dis- 
)Osed of to and for the uses and purposes here- 
nufter expressetl. In the following order of pre- 
ference. and to and for no other use and ))ur]Mise, 
or In any other manner whatsoever, any Act or 
Acts of Parliament now in force to tlie contrary 
not wi t listand i iig.” 

How, then, were the territorial reve- 
nues directed to be applied ? 

** In the ftrst place. In defraying all the chargas 
and expenses of raising and maintaining forces, as 
well European as natives.” 

It was quite evident that if the Com- 
pany did not support an adequate force, 
that their empire was at an end. 

** Secondly, The payment of the interest ac- 
cruing on the debts owing or which may he here- 
after incurred by the said Company, in the Kast- 
Iiidies, including that proportion theretif fur 
which bills shall be demanded in England.” 

This WHS to secure the rights of those 
who, since 1813, might have been lending 
money on a conditional interest. 

“ Thirdly, in defraying the civil and com- 
mercial establislimeiits of the said C.'ompany at 
their several settlements in India. 

“ Fourthly, towards the liquidation of the 
territorial debt of the said Company.” 

Now, could they suppose any agree- 
ment more solemn, any purpose more 
just an wise, than this ? Then he asked, 
whether the bill now forced on them did 
not supersede these solemn obligation? 
Whether £10 or ^10,000 were appro- 
priated otherwise than was here indicated, 
the danger of the precedent was the same. 
Here, in consequence of the default of 
an officer, iiot appointed by the Company, 
the Directors were called on to satisfy 
tlieir demand out of the territorial reve- 
nue of the Company, with Indian interest, 
and all expenses. Although the present 
claim was for a sum of between je4^,000 
and J^50,000, still the Bill gave toinany 
other persons a right to come in under 
the schedules A, B, C, &c. which con- 
tained a great number of names, and 
whose demands might be very extensive. 
It appeared that these claims were not, 
from the manner in which the clauses 
rati, to be made the subject of litigation- 
It was set fortli, that the sums stated in 
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these schedules should be paid without 
further inquiry or consideration. They 
were, in the first place, to deposit in the 
treasury at Madras a sum sufficient to 
meet those claims, both principal and 
interest Having thus gone through the 
Bill, he had little farther to say, except, 
as a proprietor, to join his most earnest 
thanks, witli the thanks of the great body 
of proprietors, to those gentlemen who 
had taken care of the interests of the 
Company, and to express his hope that 
they would continue to exert themselves 
for the purpose of rendering this bill as 
little injurious as possible to those inte- 
rests. He trusted that they would, as far 
as possible, endeavour to remove the 
sting which it at present contained. Per- 
haps he should move the thanks of the 
Court to the Court of Directors for so 
carefully watching over the general inte- 
rests of the Company, and also, at the 
same time, express a hope that they would 
continue their useful laliours. 

Mr. Rigby said, he felt inclined to dis- 
sent from one theory of liis learned friend. 
He could only say on this occasion, that 
when all the circumstances of the case 
were so fully and properly described, as 
they had been by his learned friend, it 
w'ould perhaps be better to hear than to 
read. He had not read the papers ; and, 
therefore he, as an auditor, was deeply 
indebted to his learned friend for the clear 
and lucid statement he had made. This 
being the case, lie was very glad that he 
did not prematurely or rashly address the 
Court on this occasion. One principle 
he thought was clear, with respect to this 
question, and he would express his opi* 
nion unreservedly, lie thought that those 
who had petitioned the Legislature on 
this subject had a right to do so. It ap- 
peared that, from the intestacy of rela- 
tives, they were entitled to considerable 
sums of money, which should have been 
paid by the registrar into the Company's 
treasury, which he liad not done, and the 
consequence was, that they were <lepnvcd 
of their property. Now, he thought that 
Uiey ought not to suffer, — that they ought 
not to be the victims of the indiscretion 
or the^embezzlcment of any public officer. 
The question then was, by whom were 
they to be paid? Therefore, he asked, 
who had the appointment to this office ? 
From the bill read by my learned friend 
it appeared that the individual was ap- 
pointed by the Judges, and not by the 
Company; tfie Judges, be it observed, 
being nominated by the Crown. Now 
he could see nothing more 'reasonable than 
this, that those who caused tlie evil, by 
not taking sufficient precaution, should 
be answerable for it. Let the Court mark 
the consequence if it were not so. Why, 
in that case, a careless man might ruin 
this great Compuiy by placing rash and 
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improper characters in situations of im- 
portance. In this case, it was monstrous 
to ask the Company to pay this money. 
Whatever might be the folly of Mr. 
Ricketts, whatever might be his desire 
of fraud, he was no officer of the Com- 
pany, and it was most unjust to make 
them accountable for his malversation. 
His learned friend had touched upon one 
very remarkable point. He (Mr. Rigby) 
had supposed that the Act of Parliament 
provided that the registrar should give 
due security ; but it appeared that the 
Act contained no such provision ; and 
his learned friend said, with reason, that 
the sums (amounting to .£70G,000) which 
passed through his hands, were so very 
large that the Legislature supposed that se- 
curity could not be procured. What, then, 
ought to have been done ? Why, look to 
the situation of Accountant-general to the 
Court of Chancery. He luul .C30,000,(KJ0 
or .-€‘10,000,000 of money in his charge ; 
but the Legislature had provided such 
checks utul guards, that, although he was 
the keeper of that enormous sum, it was 
impossible for him to apyiropriate a single 
shilling of the money. Surely, then, the 
same thing might have been done, in the 
case of the registrar, by the Government 
of this country, especiidly as they retained 
the power and patronage connected with 
India. In times like these, when the 
most unjust proceedings are adopted to 
prejudice the Company in the eyes of the 
country, to render the Company, by this 
bill, liable to makegood losses over which 
they had no control, was exceedingly un- 
fair and invidious. Most sincerely should 
he second wdiatever his learned friend 
might propose, in order that tlie public 
of this country shoidd be duly impressed 
with the deep injustice of this transaction. 
It was not merely the sum of ^60,000 
that was involved in it, but, for aught he 
knew, sums to an immense amount, as 
well as principles of tlie highest impor- 
tance. If they were to be made account- 
able in this way, by Parliament, who 
would be a member of that Company or 
of any other? He did trust, that the 
eminent men, who now held official situa- 
tions in this country, would not persevere 
in tliis measure. There was another 
point, which was originally thrown out 
by the hon. Chairman, which deserved 
attention : namely, that this appointment 
was not instituted for the benefit of those 
who would suffer by this bill, but for the 
benefit of English subjects ; and, there- 
fore, the restitution should come from 
this country. He believed that, accord- 
ing to the appropriation of the territorial 
revenues, a (^eat portion of them went, 
according to the last clause, to the sup- 
port of the government of India. Then, 
he would ask, why the government of 
India could not indemnify those indivt- 
( 2 ) 
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duals from tliat fund ? lie thought that 
those iiiifortimutc sufferers should receive 
restitution from some soiin^e or other; 
and rather than their claims should go 
unsatisfied, he would even agree that they 
should be relieved by the Company. Let 
the government of India pay the claim 
out of their portion of the territorial re- 
venue. That was, in his opinion, the 
justice of the case. He thought, most 
conscientiously, that the Legislature were 
Imund to take a more just and equitable 
view of this transaction than they ap- 
peared to have done. 

Mr.. R, Jackson said, by the charter of 
17!>3, a portion of the territorial revenues 
was appropriated in the way his hon. 
friend had stated. But that was altered 
by the last charter, which, after enume- 
rating the four objects to which the terri- 
torial revenues were to be applied, went 
on to enact, that any surplus which re- 
mained might be applied ** to tlie liquida- 
tion of the bond debt at home, or to such 
other purposes as the Court of Directors, 
with the approliation of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
shall from time to time direct.*’ They 
might easily conceive, however, that after 
those four great obligations were complie<l 
with, there would be very little surplus 
remaining. The Directors, he was sure, 
most deeply sympathized, as he did, with 
the sufferers. They felt, that all persoits 
having property of the sort now claimed, 
ought to have it secured somewhere ; but 
they could not consent, contrary to all 
justice and principle, to pay, with interest, 
money wdiich they had never received. 
The hon. and learned gentlenian then 
moved the following resolution : 

*• That this Court approve the steps taken 
** by the Court of Directors, and that they be 
•* requested to watch the progress of the bill, and 
** to adopt such further measures as may appear 
•* to them proper and expedient for the protection 
“ of the Company's interests.” 

Mr. Twining said, it was a very consi- 
derable time since any question of such 
importance as that now before the pro- 
prietors had been submitted to the court. 
It involved a question of great importance, 
and was surrounded with very consider- 
able difficulties ; and, therefore, he could 
not bring himself to give a silent vote 
when thanks were proposed, to be given 
to. the Court of Directors for the watch- 
fulness and care witli which they had 
guarded the interests of the Company. 

. The case appeared to him to be a very 
extraordinary one; for if he understood 
rightly the words reported to have been 
• used by the gentleman who moved the 
bill, he seemed to think tliat this body 
was not, in justice, liable to the demand 
which would be entailed on it by the very 
measure which he called for. Perhaps 
those who favoured the bill^ would rather 
put their hands into the pockets of the 


Company than of the public ; and if the 
demand were defined and limited, perhaps 
it would not be of much importance. 
But when they came to consider the sub- 
ject seriously, it became a question of the 
utmost importance. Let the court look 
to what the Company would be exposed 
if a precedent were established, whereby 
they might be called on to pay for all the 
frauds and delinquencies of which indivi- 
duals, who w€*re not under their control, 
might, from time to time, be guilty in 
India. He hoped he was not asking any 
improper question, but he wished to know 
what regulations w-ere in force when the 
individual, whose delinquencies gave rise 
to this bill, was appointed registrar, and 
by whom he was appointed ? It appeared 
from the Act of Parliament, that powers 
were granted under it, ** by virtue of 
which such registrar shall administer to, 
and collect the assets of persons dying 
intestate, and shall regularly account for 
the same, in like manner as in cases 
where assets are placed under the equi- 
table jurisdiction of this court.” The 
Act of Parliament, therefore, considered 
the office of registrar as a situation of im- 
portance ; and that being so, he supposed 
that certain regulations w'ere framed for 
the guidance of his conduct. He should 
be glad to know whether any such regu- 
lationa were framed, and what was their 
nature. He would also ask whether, 
after these improper actions of the regi- 
strar were known, any new regulations of 
a more strict character were drawn up, 
and by whom they were promulgated. If 
the original regulations were insufficient, 
and were drawn up by the Company, that 
circumstance would be apt to excite a 
strong feeling against the Company ; but 
if they were drawn up without the know- 
ledge of the Company, that fact would 
tend to strengthen their case. There were 
many curious points which still remained 
for discussion, with respect to this trans- 
action, and he scarcely knew to which of 
them to attach the ^eatest importance. 
If the Company were called on to j>ay 
Indian interest on these demands, he 
thought it would be very unjust. 

The Chairman said, the question was 
certainly of very great importance. Gil- 
bert Ricketts was appointed by the judges. 
As Ricketts was the judges' servant, it 
W'as not obligatory, nor was it the duty of 
the Company to frame any regulation for 
his guidance. When the attmtion of Sir 
Edmund Stanley was called to the extra- 
vagant mode of life of Mr. Ricketts, the 
Supreme Court entertained a proposition 
for adopting new regulations, providing 
for the safe custody of the assets of 
deceased British subjects which might 
come into the hands of the registrar, and 
soon after Mr. Ricketts died.. He did 
not believe that any blame could be 
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attached to the judges of that day. As Sir 
Edmund Stanley's name had been men- 
tioned, he might state, in confirmation of 
his view of the case, tliat Sir Edmund de- 
clared tiMt the Company were not in any 
manner instrumental to the appointment 
of the registFar» or were at all accountable 
for any part of these transactions. 

MT; : Twining said he was glad that the 
question which he had taken tlie liberty 
of propounding had been so satisfactorily 
answered to the Court. It was a satis- 
faction, if the Company were not able to 
carry their point, that the case should at 
all events be placed before the public in its 
true light, and should be generally known 
as not, in the smallest degree tarnishing 
the honourable character of the £ust-In- 
dia Company. It would be now seen 
that the Company did not wish to evade 
a doubtful liability — but merely resisted a 
liability which evidently ought not to fall 
on them. He, for one, heartily thanked the 
Court of Directors for their straight-tbr- 
ward conduct on this occasion. They had 
pleaded for the interest of the Company 
witli all the power which they possessed. 
But perhaps they would act with pru- 
dence by giving way, to a certain degree, 
when they found that their efforts were 
not successful. It was important, at all 
times, that a good understanding should 
subsist between the Legislature and the 
Company— but it was particularly so at 
the present moment. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the csise would be taken up and 
reviewed by the House of Commons, 
especially those parts of the measure which 
provided for the expenses of the complain- 
ing parties, and which recognized the 
formidable charge of Indian interest. If 
such charges were not established by law, 
then they must look upon them as eriisi- 
nating from a principle of kindness and 
consideration towards these unfortunate 
people: and he thought that the govern- 
ment having charged the principal on 
the territorial revenue of the Company, 
ought to take on itself the onus of defmy- 
ing whatever interest and expenses might 
attach to the cause — especially as their own 
officers did not appear to have acted with 
sufficient care and caution in this business. 
He was sorry that the Indian revenue 
should be appropriated to a purpose that 
was never before thought of ; but he hoped 
that the interest and the expenses would 
be borne by the government, and that the 
Company would not be called on to sup- 
ply the whole. After the very luminous 
speech of his learned friend, it wao unne- 
cessary for him to trespass further on the 
time of the court ; but as this was a very 
important subject, in the discussions on 
which the Court of Directors had mani- 
fested great zeal as well as temper, he 
would give his vote with great pleasure in 
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support of the proposition of his leunicd; 
flriend. 

Mr. Trant said, he did not mean to op- 
pose the reasoning of his learned friend 
on the other side of the court, as to the 
propriety of voting thanks to the Court of 
Directors for what they had done ; but he 
did not concur in what his learned friend 
had stated as to the necessity of opposing 
this bill in the House of Commons. He, 
and several of his friends in that house, 
had acted on another opinion, and he 
would state the grounds on which he dif- 
fered from his learned friend- The hoii. 
Chairman had said, in opening the que.s- 
tion, that this measure was most unjust 
towards the East- India Company." If 
he had thought so, he certainly would not 
have acted us he luul done. For his own 
part, lie did not conceive that the decision 
was unjust. It was admitted, by the hon. 
member for Kirkcudbright, both here and 
elsewhere, that the persons claiming 
ought to be compensated somehow or 
other. Now he could see no fund 
whatever,— he could perceive no means 
whatever which could be applied to this 
purpose, except the revenues of India. 
It had been asserted by the learned gent, 
opposite, who spoke with so much ability 
ill the House of Commons, that it would 
be unjust to make this demand, because 
the registrar was appointed exclusively for 
the benefit of British subjects and not of 
natives. He, however, could not admit 
that argument, for, in looking over the 
schedule he saw the names of several na- 
tives. Therefore, he must be allowed to 
say, that in some measure the natives of 
India had a direct interest in the office. 
He therefore argued, that the natives of 
India might be called on for a just and 
equitable demand, coming out of the fund 
of the general government of that coun- 
try. What, he asked, would become of 
those suffering people who appeared at 
the bar of the Ilouse of Commons, and in 
tliat house too, he believed, if they were 
to be told, that in no case was any dis- 
bursement or payment to be made from 
those revenues, except where the natives 
had a positive interest. Such a principle 
would, he believed, reduce their expenses 
very much, both here and abroad. If it 
were acted on, the next room would not 
be so brilliantly ornamented ; for he would 
say, he did no& suppose that the natives of 
India were much interested in the splen- 
did decorations which were to be seen 
there. In short, if the principle were 
carried to its full extent, they would be 
compelled to confine themselves to abso- 
lute necessaries. This case, applying as 
' it did to persons of honesty and honour, 
came before them with peculiar claims for 
consideration, and eould not be met^^by 
the assertion of a general principle. Now, 
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coming to this conclusion, that the pre- 
sent was an equitable, fair, und honest 
claim, there certainly Viras no source out 
of which it could l>e paid, except the East- 
India Company*s funds. This might be 
called an anomalous case —but was not 
the whole system of the Company an 
anomaly ? It was an anomaly that they, 
sitting there; and twciity>four gentlemen 
sitting in the next room, should govern 
100,C^,000 of subjects. Tliat was the 
most astonishing of all anomalies, ^hen 
the Earl of Macclesfield was Chancellor, 
the Masters in Chancery, by their impro- 
per conduct, caused a very great loss to 
the suitors in that court. A bill was 
passed to idemnify those suitors. The 
money was not taken out of the Exche- 
quer — but a tax was laid on the suitors in 
the Court of Chancery. That tax was 
described in Parliament as being unjust— 
and he thought it was. It would liave 
been much better, in his opinion, if the 
funds had been taken from tlie Exchequer, 
as he now wished to take them for this 
purpose, out of the Exchequer of the 
Company. lie was one of the members 
of the Commons’ Committee to whom 
this question was referred. He gave the 
subject the best attention in his power ; 
now, certainly he would not knowingly do 
an injustice to the body to which he 
belonged — and not run the nsk of losing 
his dividend ; but having given his full 
and earnest attention to this case, he 
hoped the court would bo good enough 
to do him the justice to believe that he 
had acted conscientiously in adopting a 
different conculsion from that to which 
the Directors had come. He should be 
glad, to hear any argument that was cal- 
culated to change his opinion ; but he 
thought that compensation ought to be 
allowed, and from that fund — (indeed 
there was no other) — which was pointed 
out in the bill. 

General Thornton said he was sur- 
prised at tlie speech of the hon. gent, who 
had just addressed the court, and which 
bore very weakly on the subject; on 
the other band, the arguments of his 
learned friend were so strong and conclu- 
sive, that no answer could be given to 
them. He thought that this was the 
most unjust proceeding tliat the history 
of parliament afforded. The hon. mem- 
ber who spokq last, said that these claims 
ought to be paid out of the territorial 
revenues of the Company; but he had 
not given a single reason for doing so 
The hon. gent, had not been able to 
adduce one ; and he fliiould be very glad 
to hear any tolerable reason in support of 
this bilL The hon. gent who Spoke 
third in tliis discussion, wished the Court 
of Directors to give way on this occasion. 
This was strange advice ; bebause, if the 
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measure were wrong, as be thought it 
was, most assuredly they ought not to 
give way. He thought that those people 
were to be pitied, and ought to be re- 
dressed — not from the funds of the Cqm- 
pany, but from the funds of the country. 
He could not think that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer supported the principle 
of the bill farther tlian tliat he wished 
those unfoltunate parties to be paid that 
which was owed to them ; and he hoped 
that, in tlie committee, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would move that restitu- 
tion should come out of the funds of the 
country, and not from those of tlie Com- 
pany. That honourable character, wlio 
had heretofore, he believed, always acted 
on a very fair and equitable principle, 
would, in his opinion, considerably impair 
that character, if he attempted to force 
this bill tlirougli tlie house. He hoped 
that every effort would be made to defeat 
the bill, unless it was altered, and the 
funds of the country, instead of the Com- 
pany, were made amenable for the losses 
which had been sustained. So unjust a 
bill certainly ought not to pass. He con- 
ceived that it would be a disgrace to par- 
liament if it were agreed to. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, there was no doubt 
that Mr. Ricketts was the receiver of the 
money and died insolvent, and, in point 
of justice, there could be as little doubt 
but that the parties ought to be reim- 
bursed. No\v he wished to inquire, whe- 
ther he understood the lion. Chairman to 
say, that some measures had been adopt- 
ed, to prevent, so far as human under- 
standing could prevent, such defalcations 
in future? 

The Chairman said that the system, of 
course, had received due attention. 

Mr. S. Dixon hoped he would not be 
considered impertinent if he threw out an 
observation or two. He was inclined to 
look at this question in a more important 
and extensive point of view than any in 
which it had yet been considered. It 
liad been laid down as an undeniable 
position, that the complaining parties 
should be reimbursed ; but the difficulty 
was, as to what funds they were to be 
paid out of. Let the court look to the 
situation in which the Company was at 
prersent placed ; and let them consider 
how little chance there was that the pub- 
lic purse of this country would be chaiged, 
by those who were in power, with the 
payment of defalcations that had arisen in 
India. He would ask, whether there was 
any reasonable chance of success in mak- 
ing such an application. He thought 
■that the Company should avoid, • at the 
present time, as much as possible, the 
making more enemies than were now in 
arms against them. Perliaps, therefore, 
it would be better to pay the money at 
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once ; for he tlionght that it was a very 
ibrlorii hope indeed, to apply to the 
country. This sort of language might be, 
and doubtless was, very unpopular in that 
court ; but still he thought that it would 
be prudent to pay tliis money out 'of tlie 
territorial revenues. 

General Thornton. — The Committee 
recommend the propriety of providing 
for such compensation out of those public 
funds which the house might deem most 
appropriate to the purpose.” The terri- 
torial revenue is not mentioned. 

Mr. Carruthers wished shortly to ad- 
dress the court. In his opinion, what- 
ever was right, or just, or correct, ought 
to be supported and carried without look- 
ing to the question of mere expediency. 
All individuals, within this court and 
without those walls, must agree in saying, 
riiat the case of the complainants is an 
exceedingly hard one. He agreed with 
his hon. friend on the other side of the 
court, that in all questions of this nature, 
where persons w’hose friends have died in 
a state of intestacy, have suffered by the 
insolvency of a public officer, the parties 
ought to have restitution. But the great 
question was, having disposed of the 
principle, “ Who is to bear the loss ?** 
In my opinion, all the arguments that 
had been used fell far short, of proving 
that the Company should be the sufferers. 
They could not put aside all that had 
passed in India, because that was most 
material to the case, inasmuch as the 
great point was, in coming to a decision 
on a case of this kind, to know who had 
appointed the defaulting officer. As to 
what people out of doors might say or 
think, with that the question had nothing 
to do. It ought to be decided on its own 
merits. 

Mr. Trant . — What I say is, that the 
Company are substantively the sovereigns 
of India, and ought, therefore, to be re- 
sponsible in a rase of this kind — aii acci- 
dent, if you please. 

The motion was then agreed to unani- 
mously. 

The C4atniuzn.— -It having pleased you 
to agree to this motion, it becomes my 
duty, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself, to express our grateful thanks; 
and to assure you that we will endeavow 
to maintain . the rights of the Company, in 
strict accon^nce with the Drinclples of 
honour and j ustice. ( Hear ! } 

SAST-INDIA aUOAE DUTIES. 

The Chairfuan said, he had now to 
state, that there was at present before- 
Parliament another subject of a different 
nature, but which had much occupied 
their attention on former occasions— he 
alluded to the duties on Bast- India sugar. 


The court must be aware that the exist- 
ing law imposed a duty on Mauritius and 
West-India sugar of ^1.7s. per ewt-, 
andaduty on East-India sugar of ^1.. 175. 
per cwt. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had recently introduced a senes of 
resolutions into the House of Commons, 
to the effect, that the duties should be 
payable on a scale, variable, according to 
the price, W'ith respect to West-India and 
Mauritius sugars. The duty on these 
sugars commenced at 275., and went 
down as low as 205. ; but still keeping up 
the duty of 37s. on East-India sugar. 
This subject underwent a great deal of 
consideration, ns gentlemen must be 
aware; and much attention would un- 
doubtedly be paid to it hereafter. It was 
felt to be a very great hardship, that so 
latge a duty as 375. should be paid on East- 
India sugars, when the highest duty on 
West-India and Mauritius sugars was only 
275., and that gradually reduced, till for 
some sorts of sugar the duty was only 205. 
There was thus a duty of IO5. more on East. 
India sugar than tliere was on the best 
West-India sugar, and 175. more as com- 
pared with the worst. This was very 
unfair. It was, in fsLCt, an additional tax 
on East-India sugar. He and other gen- 
tlemen would endeavour to shew tlic 
injustice of such a proceeding. I'he 
proprietors >vould make what remark they 
pleased on the subject — he had only dis- 
charged his duty in mentioning it. The 
papers were now ready for the inspection 
of the proprietors. 

Mr. Trant said, he had carefully attend- 
ed to the debate on this question, and he 
had studiously considered those interests, 
which it was proposed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to benefit at a future 
period. He looked upon this to be a 
question of very great importance, and 
some years ago he believed that it had 
been ably urgcied in that court. In his 
opinion, the court ought to be a little 
more alive to the subject than it at pre- 
sent appeared to be. lie saw some 
friends near him who were interested in 
the trade of India, and he w'as surprised 
that they had not stood up to state their 
opinion. They ought to do so, lest it 
might be supposed that they were con- 
tented with the proposition which had 
been made. He tliought that the resolu- 
tions of the hon. member for Invernes- 
sbire (Mr. C. Grant) were far preferable. 
He felt that the rights of the natives of 
India were very considerably involved in 
this question ; and he hoped that it would 
be narrowly watched. He would watch 
it elsewhere; but he wished that some 
gentlemen near him would fortify his sen- 
timents by stating the opinion which they 
entertained on the subject. 

Mr.' Weeding thanked the lion. Chair- 
man for having brought the subject under 
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the consideration of the Court. Buty 
though he was quite alive to tlie ques- 
tion* he felt it unnecessary to take up 
much of the time of the Court upon it. 
Hiis, however* he would say, that the 
Proprietors were greatly indebted to the 
Court of Directors for the vigilance with 
which they liad attended to the subject, 
and he should be happy to originate or 
concur in the expression of the wishes of 
the Court, that they would continue their 
unremitting attention to it. ^ The thanks 
of the Court were moat justly due to 
them for the promptitude and zeal they 
had already shewn. The interests of 
India and of England were inseparably 
united. It was a bond, in the continu- 
ance of which they were all concerned; 
and therefore he hoped that every effort 
would be made, by which the happiness 
of their Indian empire might be more 
strongly cemented, and India be placed in 
such a prosperous situation that she 
would long continue to be a pride and a 
blessing to this country. It would ap- 
pear, from this new scale, that the inten- 
tion W'as to benefit the West Indian in- 
terest, and to depress the other. Now, 
he had heard that if the duty on West 
India sugar were reduced, there was an 
inclination also to reduce the duty on 
East India sugar. He did not state this 
from authority— but he had heard it. He 
knew not what Government intended to 
do, but he was willing to believe that they 
would be actuated by a sense of equal jus- 
tice, and if any relief were given to the 
one, that it would be proportionably ex- 
tended to the other. It ought not to be 
forgotten, that India constantly poured 
her wealth into the lap of Great Britain, 
without costing the country a farthing 
surely, then, she should not he treated 
worse than tlie West- Indies, which were 
supported by us, and tlie cliarges of whose 
protection were a drain on the country, 
while India was a source of strength and 
profit to her. 

Mr. Dixon, — Had not the hon. 
Proprietor better reserve such observa- 
tions for some other and fitter period? 
1 think, while he defends the East- Indies, 
it is quite unnecessary that he should 
make an attack on the West-Indies. 

Mr. Weeding . — Knowing that the 
hon. proprietor has been long connected 
with the West- Indies, I do not wonder 
that he feels warmly on the subject. But 
1 have spoken as a manhavingtiio personal 
interest in the question. :I speak on a 
point of general interest ; ':pnd 1 think 
that, as India has been highly beneficial 
to England, that some fair return ought, 
in justice, to be made. The hon. Pro- 
prietor then moved a vote of thanks to the 
Court of Directors for the attention wliich 
they had paid to the sugar question in 
Parliament, expressing a desire that 
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they w'ould continue to pursue the same 
course, and endeavour to obtain a reduc- 
tion of duty on East- India sugar. 

Mr. Doynder seconded the motion. 

Mr. Ri^by said, he wished it could be 
indelibly impressed on the minds of every 
one that the interests of commerce and of 
agriculture, of the East-Indies and of the 
West- Indies, were intimately connected 
together, and that an undue preference 
to one class was injurious to the rest. 
Rival and clashing interests amongst peo- 
ple of the same empire always produced 
injury. What the hon. Chairman had 
stated was very plain. Tliere 'was in the 
scale of sugar duties, between 20s. and 
S7s. and 27s. and 37s., a very great dis- 
proportion. 'rhe interests of this country, 
he conceived, were best promoted by 
those measures which gave great pro- 
minence to our arts and industry— and, 
on the other hand, measures which cramp- 
ed industry and eiiterprize were to be 
strongly deprecated. They well knew 
how far the industry of India had been 
encroached upon, of late years, by the arts 
of this country. The East- Indians bad 
been the workers of muslins, and the ma- 
nufacturers of dilTerent articles, in the 
formation of which we had rivalled and 
eclipsed them. This was honourable to 
us ; but how did it affect them ? Let the 
universal philanthropist consider this sub- 
ject >when he did, and saw the number 
of families wlio w'crc brought to ruin by 
that enterprizing industry which was the 
basis of the prosperity of this country, he 
would say, that, instead of grinding down 
the natives of India still more, we ought 
to give the greatest encouragement to 
whatever manufacture they may have still 
left. Why not allow the importation of 
their sugar, on a fair principle ? Sugar, 
which was formerly a luxury, was now 
described in the House of Commons as a 
necessary of life, and it would be for the 
benefit of both countries if it were more 
freely imported from Ilidia. 

Mr. Fergusson said, that what he and 
his friends bad done was dictated entirely 
by a sense of duty, unconnected with any 
feeling of interest; and therefore he 
should be extremely sorry if thanks were 
voted to them and him which were at all 
calculated to lead to a different conclusion. 
In that respect, therefore, he trusted that 
the motion would be amended. He wish- 
ed to be perfectly understood; any motion 
of thanks in that Court must be*gratifying 
—but this motion, as it met his car, 
seemed to contain a species of instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Weeding said, the motion was 
founded on what he had seen in the pub- 
lic papers. He only solicited all those 
who were acquainted with the interests 
of India and of England, and who must 
know that they were intimately combined. 
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to use their best efforts to secure justice 
for l>oth. 

Mr. Poynder^ as seconder of the mo- 
tion, wished to say, that it was impossible 
for that Court to be ig^norant of what those 
gentlemen had done. He hoped the hon. 
Director would allow the Proprietors to 
vote those thanks, which he and his col- 
leagues deserved in their own way : giv- 
ing them, at the same time, credit for the 
most high, hoiionrable, and disinterested 
feeling. 

Mr. R> Jackaan said, they were not in 
the habit of imposing instructions on their 
Directors. Under extraordinary circum- 
stances, the Directors consulted them as 
brethren, and asked their advice — and 
they were in the habit of imparting it; but 
beyond that, he had no recollection of 
giving them instruction. With respect to 
the subject which the hon. Chairman had 
brought forward, some gentlemen must 
recollect, that many years have elapsed 
since this question of sugar was debated in 
a most crowded court ; and many attempts 
were made to procure something like an 
equalization between East and West- India 
sugar. At length, after years of discus- 
sion, a difference of 10s. was the esta- 
blished proportion ; and, he believed, that 
that proportion of 10s. had continued up to 
the present time. He now learned from 
the Chairman, that while the duty on 
West- India sugar fluctuated according to 
the value, from 27s. to 20s. the duty on 
East- India sugar was still continued at 
37s. Certainly the difference between 
.37s. and 20s. was very considerable, view- 
ing it as a question of pounds shillings 
and pence. But he disclaimed^ entering 
into the subject with such cold feelings — 
and he was happy to hear the hon. mem- 
ber for Dover express his surprise that 
the subject had not excited greater inte- 
rest. The string which the lion, member 
for Dover had struck, excited, in eveiy 
part of the Court, responsive feelings — 
and his lion, and learned friend near him, 
in consequence, touched upon some points 
that were well worthy of serious attention. 
The question was not whether the Eiist- 
Indics or the West- Indies suffered by the 
imposition of certain duties on sugar. 
That was but a confined point — and their 
observation ought to be carried much far- 
ther. I'hey ought to look back for a few 
years, and to mark what the state of the 
natives of India was then, and what it is 
now. They ought to think of the mil- 
lions of subjects ill our Asiatic empire, 
who were amenable to our laws— and 
whom, if they offended against those laws, 
we put to death — they ought to think, 
and to think seriously, how much this act' 
or that act abstracted from the means of 
sustenance amongst these people. W® 
ought to reflect that we have set adrift 
their looms, and undermined their manu- 
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factures. If, then, one means of employ- 
ing this great mass of subjects had been 
withdrawn from them, and if every addi- 
tional duty placed on any commodity 
which they possessed, tended to make the 
situation of the people still worse, what 
became their duty? Why they were 
bound, by every tie, to stretch forth the 
hand of protection to the natives of India. 
That was what they ought to look to, in 
the most extensive point of view, and not 
to a few shillings this way or that way. 
Their great object ought to be the suste- 
nance, the maintenance, the protection of 
the natives of India. Tliat spirit had ex- 
isted amongst them for many years, and 
he was satisfied that it still animated them. 
Thus invoked, he hoped that they would 
one and all, make every effort for the wel- 
fare of their native subjects. 

The motion was again read. 

The Chairman said, he thought, as yet, 
nothing had been done to deserve this 
mark of approbation. The proceeding, 
with respect to the sugar duties, was only 
in limine — a mere proceeding in a com- 
mittee of ways and means. The scale of 
duties must hereafter be submitted to the 
House, when every member would be at 
liberty to state his opinion on it. If, there- 
fore, the Court was satisfied with what 
had been done, that was all that his col- 
leagues and himself wished. If, contrary to 
his hope, the measure proceeded, the in- 
struction of the Proprietors miglit be em- 
bodied in a petition. Much as he respect- 
ed the thanks of that Court, he hoped the 
lion, mover and seconder would allow this 
vote to be modified. It would still meet 
the object they had in view, and stimulate 
the Directors to further exertions. He 
should be very sorry to think that this was 
treated as an East- India Company ques- 
tion, or a West- India question. They 
ought never to forget that they were all 
subjects of Great Britain, and it was their 
duty to support the general system. He 
thought the West-India interest was de- 
serving of protection ; and he hoped that 
no other sentiment would ever come from 
behind that bar. 

The motion of thanks was then put in 
this form — 

** That this Court arc satisfieil that the interests 
** of India, which are Insepar.able from those of the 
** East- India Company, will continue to receive at 
** the hands of the Executive Body their best sup- 
•* port ; .ind that with reference to the subject now 
•• before l*arliament relative to duties on sugar, 
** the Court of Directors be rcHiuested to endea- 
•• vour to obtain, by such steps as they shall see 

flt, an equalisation of the duties to be chairged 

on West-lndia and East lndia sugar ; and if 
" that should be impracticable, to endeavour to 
** obtain a relative reliction in the rate of duty 
** upon East-India sugar, on the graduated scale 
** proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
•* on the 21st instant, should that measure be per. 

severed In." 

Carried unanimously. 
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INDIAN IDOLATRY. 

Mr. Poymhtr gave notice that he would 
at the next quarterly general court, move 
tlie following resolution: — 

*< That this Court, takiiw Into consideration the 
•* direct encouragement afforded to idolatry* and 
** also to the llcentiousneM and bloodshed con- 
nected with Idolatrous observances, by the coI> 
** lection of tribute from the worshippers and pil< 
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•• grbna at the temple of Juggernaut. Gya, Alla- 
habad, and elsewhere, both for the repair of 
** those temples, and the maintenance of their 
-'priests and attendants — Recommends to .the 
" Honourable Court of Directors to take such 
** measures as may have tha effect of Immediately 
'* directing the attention of the Indian Govem- 
" ment to this subject, and of eventually remov. 
Ing such a reproach from a Christian empire." 

Adjourned. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Housr of Commons, May Stlth. 

Finances of Ccyfon.— Mr. moved 

for a select committee to inquii*e into the 
revenue and expenditure of Ceylon. He 
stated that the total colonial debt in De- 
cember, 1824^ amounted to 463,201/. — 
that there was a sinking fund of 176,000/., 
which had been altogether disposed of for 
other purposes— and that the debt, in 
1826, had increased to 491, 0(X)/. The en- 
tire system of management of this island 
demanded inquiry. When Ceylon came 
into our hands, its expenditure, under the 
Dutch, was but 16,000/. per annum ; in 
1825, the cost of the civil establishments 
(including a salary of 10,000/. a year to 
the Governor) alone amounted to itp- 
waitls of 1 1 1,()00/. And this, and the debt 
of half a million, and an expenditure an- 
nually exceeding the revenue of 100,000/., 
were all owing to the monopoly by the 
colonial government of all the commerce 
of the island. That monopoly was even 
more strict and oppressive than that en- 
joyed by the East India Company, parti- 
cularly so far as the growth and sale of 
cinnamon, the staple produce of the 
island, were concerned. The whole ex- 
ports of Ceylon were in the hands of the 
Government; and on the imports they 
levied duties which prevented their ex- 
tensive consumption. For example, they 
levied 9 percent, more on woollen, 5 per 
cent, more on cotton, and 8 per cent, 
more on iron ware, than the rate at Bengal 
or Madras. 

Sir G. Murray admitted the expense of 
the present administration of the colonies, 
but pledged himself to reduce it on every 
occasion. He had at that very moment 
measures in operation to effect such re- 
ductions, and should therefore oppose tlie 
present motion as unnecessary. 

The motion was negatived on a division. 

June 19. 

Fegistrar of Madras AT/.— Counsel 
were heard a^inst this Bill, on behalf of 
the East India Company. 

Sir James Mackintosh contended that 
tlie Government was morally bound to 
make good the losses occasioned by the 


misconduct of its officers, from whom the 
Legislature had omitted to direct secu- 
rity to be taken. He did not care out of 
what fund the compensation was made : 
and as the Legislature had made the ter- 
ritorial revenue of India the fund out of 
which the expences of administering jus- 
tice in that country w'cre defrayed, he luul 
selected that. 

Mr. Fergusson resisted the claim made 
on the people of India. He denied that 
the territorial revenue of India ought to 
be subject to a loss which w'as occasione«l 
by the enactments of the English Parlia- 
ment. He must oppose a proposition 
which tended to defraud those creditors of 
the India Company who had lent their 
money on the security of the territorial re- 
venue, a revenue at present inadequate to 
its purposes. 

Colonel Lushington said that his oppo- 
sition to the bill did not arise from any 
want of consideration for the sufferers by 
the malversation of Mr. Ricketts ; but he 
thought it hard that the Company should 
be saddled with a loss occasioned by an 
officer with whose appointment they had 
nothing to do, and over whom they did 
not possess the least authority or control. 
He moreover thought the House not in 
a position to judge of the precise merits 
of the case, as their order for a return of 
the regulations and orders issued by the 
Supreme Court previous and subsequent 
to the decease of Mr. Ricketts, had been 
most imperfectly complied with. Many 
orders and regulations made by the Su- 
preme Court, subsequent to the death of 
Mr. Ricketts, and all connected most ma- 
terially with the subject now under dis- 
ciLssion, were never laid before the Select 
Committee, and without which they 
could not come to a right understanding 
of the subject, and which might have 
led them to a very different bpinion. 
He (Col. L.) would shortly allude to those 
orders, taken from a Madras almanack he 
held in his hand. They were as follows : 

3d Term, 1819. That John Shaw, 
Esq. the present Registrar, do forthwith 
deposit in the Company’s Treasury, with 
the privity of the Accountant-General, 
the sum of 1,73,578 star pagodas, being 
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the amount of the several sums of money, 
hoiids, and other - securities, stated by 
him to be in his liands belonging to the 
estates of several deceased persons.** — 
Vacfition after Fourth Term, 1819 : 
“ Ordered, Tfiat Patrick Cleghorn, Esq. 
be appointed Registrar of the Siijn'cnie 
Court, ii])Oii his entering into a bond, 
with two or more suili<Me]it securities, in 
tlio Slim of ojic Ia<! of pagodas, condi- 
tioned for his duly and faithfully arconnt- 
iiig for all sums of money, and all estates 
of deceased persons, wliieh shall be com- 
mitted to his care as registrar.*’ — There 
was also another regulation, ordered at 
the same time, which concludes thus, 
and to which he hogged the ])articular 
attention of the House : And that 

that part of tlic 63tli rule, wherchy tlic 
Registrar Iiad an option of iiiv'csting the 
Mime,** (that is, the money and proeeeds 
of estates of deceased persons,) “in the 
securities therein mentioned, and holding 
the same with interest in his own hands, 
shall be and is hereby rescinded.” — He 
did not wish to throw blame upon any 
one ; but be must say that, when he 
found the Judges of t!ie Supreme Court 
under the necessity of rescinding the 
former regulation of the Court, as most 
iiicHieieiU, and indeed some of those 
regulations scorned to liim of a natui'e 
to give facility to malversation on the 
part of the Registrar were Jic so inclined, 
he could not but deeply regret, that secu- 
rity had not been taken long before it was. 

It was very iiiuch to the ere<lit of the 
Judges tliat framed the new regulations, 
that every thing had been done by them 
to prevent a recurrence of the evil ; and 
still he could not see the justice of making 
the East India Company answerable for 
the conduct of the Registrar. Ife agreed 
that some compensation should be made 
to the sufferers ; but he did not consider 
the proper source for that eoinpcnsation 
was the territorial revenue of the East- 
Jiidia Company. He thought some other 
mode might be adopted, and he shoidd 
Imve no obicctioii to a tax on law pro- 
ceedings in the Supreme Courts in India, 
to furnisli the means of relief prayed for 
by the petitioners. 

Mr. Wf/nn said, be bud, when in ollicc, 
delayed bringing the case before Parlia- 
ment, because lie was anxious previously 
to ascertain whether it would not be prac- 
ticable to relieve the uiifoitunate sufferers 
by some other proceeding. Tlie Jajgis- 
laturc, by which the Registrar had been 
appointed, ought to take care that the 
loss occasioned by his conduct was re- 
jmired. The expence, however, could not 
full upon the people of England ; it ought 
to fall, as all expences of the same nature , 
should do, upon the territorial revenue 
of 1 lulia. 

Mr. AsltiU allowed that the sufferers 
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were cntilhvl to commiseration, but 
could nut understand on what preteiwc 
the peo])le of Jiulia were to be taxed for 
their relief. Ho thought that originally 
there bad been some neglect on the part 
of the Judges. 

I’lie Ch inci'llor of th r Kxcketjucr said, 
he was clearly convinced that the party 
from wliicli the comjieiisation should 
come was the Indian CovcMiinicut, lav 
caiise, even as a matter of aci'ouiit, such 
a sum should he charged to tlie territorial 
revoiui4‘. He did not believe thiMC was 
any hlauic to he imputed to the Coui- 

jaiTiy. 

The hill was read a second tiine, and 
ordered to he eoimnitted on the 2 /k.1i. 

MISCEEEANKOl S. 

DMMrsi: Of Tin: i^aow.v. 

His late Majesty, George* IV. departed 
this life, after a long ami jiainfnl illness, at 
a ipiarti'i* past ‘i o'clock, on the morning 
of tile 2(jrh Jiii:e. "I’lic iisniil solemnities 
were observed on this ofr4*asioii. 

His Majesty, King William TV. was 
proelaiinetl on the morning of the 28 lIi 
in the aircustomed manner. 

TESTIMONFAr. TO AN EAST-INDIA 
COMMANKKU, 

, Outward. 

Capt. John ('iarkson, Comniaiider of the Ship 
Jittlton, 

Dear .Sir : Our voyage is now tlmwing to .t rlose, 
and a.s it is prolxible that some of our Kin.ill party 
may leave the ship on our arrival at Mangalore, 
wc are desirou'., before any separalion takes place, 
of conveying to yon our united tlianks for yoiir 
luiifonn Kindiusss and lllwral attention toour iiuti< 
vidu d and collective comfort during an unusually 
tetlious and harassing passage. 

We .art? not sure that it iK'comes us to aiivcrt to 
your prol'essioiud merits ; but having in the course 
of this piLssage had ample opportunity of wiiiiess- 
ing your unceasing .inxiety, and unwearied per- 
sonal exertions in the discharge of your fhities :is 
roniinander, wx* hope wi* may be permitted to add, 
that these have tliroughoiit been sinji as to induce 
a degree of contidenen in our minds, and conse> 
queht feeling of scciuity on all occasi»)iis, that 
have cssenti.ally contribiitwl to ligliten the anxie- 
lies that arc, tt) a certain extent, inseparable from 
a long sea voyage. 

We are, dear .Sir, yoiir’s very truly, 

(Signcrl) J. II. Crawfonl, C. .lealliesoii, .lolin 
l.loyd l*hilipps, II. F. Wollaston, 
AVin. C:. Krskme. 

. Ship ill the nine Degree Cliannel, 17th 

November IJfcJO. 

(lentlemen: Allow me to return you my most 
sincere thanks for the very handsome letter you 
have done me the lioiunir or addressing to me. . 

As I coiisi<ler I Wfis only performing a <ltity in 
using my best exertions towards your safety ami 
comfort, I feel highly gratiiied by this flattering 
testimonial of your satisfaction. 

With iny very Ik'sI wishes f ir your healths 
and prosperity, 1 remain, geiillcnien, yours very 
truly, 

(.Signed) John Clarkson, 

To .7. II. Crawford, Ksq., Ktv. C. Je. Ifres h*, 

.T. I.. Phillips, II. F. Wollaston, W. C. Frskiiu, 
Esqrs., passengers per ship Bnitou, 

Homeward. 

English Ch.amicl, I Jth June Ifiao. 
Dear Sir ; Having now Ix'fore us the t»rosoect of 
a spocily ter ninalion to out voyage, wc feel'll a 

(M J\) 
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pleasing duty« as well as Incumbent duty, before 
we separate, to express to you our best thanks for 
the kind and hospitable treatment we have ex- 
perienced ou board the Bolton* The excellence of 
your arrangements, and the liberal scale upon 
which they iiave l)een founded, tr^etlier with your 
own unaffected personal attention, have rendered 
us in all respects perfectly comfortable. 

Those amongst us having families are particu- 
larly gratified with the attention which has been 
given to the accommodation of the numerous 
children on Imard. which, together with the satis- 
factory method adopted with regard to tliem. 
merits our unqualifietl encomium aiul thanks. 

We beg to assure you we shall always foci inte- 
rested in the success of the good ship Boltons 
hoping, at the same time, she may continue to 
make sucli prosperous voyages, as we feel satisfied 
your personal attention to the comforts of your 
passengers ever must ensure you, and so justly 
entitles you to expect. 

We avail ourselves of tliis opportunity of ex- 
pressing. through you, our sense of tlic attention 
we have invariably received frtim Mr. Lauchesttn: 
and Mr. II unton. who have so cheerfully contri- 
buted their best endeavours to x>romote our com- 
fort during the voyage. 

It is but justice to Mr. ilounton, to express the 
h igh oi union we entertain of the profi'ssiotial ser- 
vices which he has so readily extended to all when 
requircil. We shall also be obliged to you to con- 
vey to Mr. Powell and your oflicers, our thanks 
Cor the readiness they have evinced to be of ser- 
vice to us. With these sentiments, wo beg your 
acceptance of a silver cup, value thirty guineas, 
and believe us we shall ever entertain the warmest 
wishes for your future welfare. 

Wereraa’in, dear Sir, your sincere well-wishers, 
^Signed) A, M. Sparrow, Frances Eden, O. 

llowiiiug, 11. A. Pall, Thos. Eden. 
J. Downing, J. Stevenson, O. W. 
Dixon, W'. Maunsell. '1'. II. Dttley, 
W. Phihbs, F- Fenwick. 

To Capt. John Clarkson, commanding ship !?«/- 
ton, bound from Uombay and Ceylon to Lon<luu. 

Bolton, English Channel. June 13. IIKIO. 
t liadies and Gentlemen : 1 am not aware of any 
circumstance that could have so much enhanced 
my pleiisure,- or gratified iny feelings on our near 
approach to the English shore, after our long 
voyage, than the very handsome manlier in which 
you nave been pleased to testify your approbation 
of the measures I have adopted to ensure, as much 
as possible, your comfort whilst on board the Hol- 
ton* It has ever been my ambition to ameliorate 
the inconveniences of a voyage by coutributiiig all 
In my power towards the accommodation of my 
passengers, and nothing can be more duly appre- 
ciated uy me than such an open avowal of my 
success as was presented to me yesterday evening. 

Believe me. in accenting your kind and hand- 
some present, I shall ever cherish tlie remem- 
brances of those by whom it w'as presented, .and 
l^r in mind the cheerful manner with which all 
the unavoidable inconveniences have been en- 
countered without their le;tving any lasting or 
unfavourable impression on your minds. 

1 have, according to your wishes, made Messrs. 
Lanchester and Hounton acquainted with the highly 
favourable feelings you entertain towards them, as 
well as conveyed to the knowledge of Mr. Powell 
and my office: s your approbation, wich which 
they feel much gratifiea. With every sentiment 
of regard, and wishing you every happiness, 1 
unite my best thanks witfi those of Messrs. Lan- 
chestcr, llunton, I’owcll, and olficcrs, fur the ho- 
Bour you have done us. 

Believe me to remain. Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) John Clarkson. 

To Mrs. Sparrow; Mrs. Eden; Mrs. Downing; 
Mrs. Ball; Mr. Eden. Ceylon civil service; Mr. 
J.Downing, ditto ; Mr. J. Stevenson, ditto; Madras 
'establishment; Mr.G.W. Dixon, Hnyal F^ngincers ; 
Mr.W. Maunsell. Bombay army; Mr.T.lLOttley. 
ditto Mr.W. Phibbs, H.M.’s llUi Dragoons ; Mr. 
JP. Fenwick. Bombay army. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

(SERVIKQ IN THE EAST.) 

4th L* Dragg. (at Bombay). Comet Edw. Scott 


to be lleut. by purch.» v. Weston prom., and D. 
II. Blake to be cornet by purcJi.. v. Scott (both 
nth June 30) : Lieut. R. F. Poore, from 5th F\, to 
be licut.. V. C'umlierledge. who exch. (llth June); 
Geo. Maude to be comet by purch.. v. Ellis prom, 
(llth do.). 

16th Tj* Dragg. (in Bengal). Capt. A. C. Lowe, 
from h. p., to be capt., v. Win. Harris, who exch.. 
rcc. dif. (Hlh June .10); Cornet CfCO. O’ II. Gavin to 
be l>e licut., v. Siinjison. who retires (14th Oct. :20), 
ist Foot (ad bat. at Madras). — Ilninplirys to be 
ens., v. Cathrow dec. (0 June .30) ; Cant. J. T. 
F2vans, from h. p., to be capt., v, J. V, Fletcher, 
who cxch., rec. dif. (lUhJnne); Fred. Nicholson to 
be ens., v. Denhame prom, in .55th F\ (l.'lth June). 

3d Foot, (in Bengal). Licut. Pat. Mackie to lie 
capt. by purch., v. Blair, wlio retires;. Fins. John 
Wnittam, from 3Ist F’., to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Mackie; and Ens. Win. White to be adj., v. Mac- 
kie (all 3d Oct. 2{i); Lieut. M. Barr to be capt. by 
purch., V. Courtaync, who retires (13 Juno 30). 

(>/;* FiMtt (at Bombay). Lieut. O. F. Morden to 
be capt. by purch., v. Galwey, who retires; F]iis, 
J. B. I loine to lie lieut. by purch., v. Morden ; and 
Fred. Bristow to be ens. by purch., v. Hume (all 
8th June no). 

Klf/i Foot (in Bengal). Ens. Jas. Kcatting, from 
83d F\, to lie lieut., v. Krcftlng, app. to 55th F*. 
(12th June 30). 

llk% Foot (iu Bengal). Ens. Wm. Whitaker to bt?- 
lieut., V. Aloxaiuler dec. ; and Fhis. F'. W. Mundy. 
from 47th F., to be ens., v. Whitaker (botli !)tb 
May2‘)>. 

20th Foot (at DomlMiy). Ens. E. Brock to btr 
lieut. by purch., v. Hae, who retires., and N. 
L. I'endergast to bo ens. by pnr., v. Brock (Ixith 
inth Aug. 21») ; Ens. 11. Crawley to be lieut.. v. 
Berguer die. (llth June :k») ; Ens. W. ('oinbo. 
from 2(>th F'., to be lieut. by purch.. v. ('linton. 
whoretirc*s (ISthJune); C. T. King to be ens., v. 
Cooke prom, in (>2d F'. (1.3th June). 

2l)th Foot (at Mauritius). Cant. T. Biggs, from 
h. p., to be capt., v. Broderick elec. ; and Ens. and 
Adj. M. Morgan to have rank of licut. (both llth 
June 30). 

31«t FiK*t (in Bengal). Brev. Lieut, ('ol. W. II. 
.Sewell, from 4()th F\, to l>c major, v. Tovey prom, 
in 4ath F'. (llth Aug. 20); Fins. R. Norman to lie 
lieut., V. Vallency dec. (2d Sept.) ; Wm. F'ortuiic 
to be ens. by purch., v. Whittam prom, in .*Jd F'. 
(nth Juno 30) ; R. T. Eager to be ens., v. Norman 
prom, (llth June). 

31>r/» F*tot (in N. S. Wales). Ens. J. II. Stewart, 
from h. p. Royal Afr. Corps,, to be ens., v. J. L. 
Corrigan, whose app. has not taken place (llth 
June :)0). 

401/* Foot (at Bomhay). O. M. AVhIte to be ens., 
V. IlaTTcll prom, in .55tn F\ (13th June.’)!)). 

41*/ FiHtt (at Madras). T. W. Kirkbriclc to be 
ens., V. Bayley, whose app. has not tiaken place (nth 
June .'M)). 

44/5 Foot (in Bengal). Licut. Col. lion. II. C* 
Lowther, from h. p. 12thF\, to be lieut. col., v- 
R. Macdonald, who exch. (llth June 30). 

4(ith Fofft (at Madras). Capt. R. A. Andrews, 
from h. p., to he capt., v. A. Cuppage, who exch., 
rec. dif. (llth June 30)* 

4nr/* Ft»ot (at Madras). Minor J. D. Tovey, from 
31st F,, to be lieut. col., v. Taylor dec. (llth Aug. 
2!)) ; Lieut. Col. J. H. .Schoedde, from h. p., to be 
lieut. col., V. Tovey app. to G2d F. (llth June 30) . 

49th Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. Wm. Johnston, 
from 21st F., to be lieut., v. Wlghtm.an. who 
exch. (I)lh June 3o) ; Capt. Thos. Smith, from h. 

S ., to be capt., v. Sewell prom, in 31&t F'. (llth 
line). 

Mth Foot (at Madras). Capt. C. G. F'airfield, 
from h. n., to be capt., v. Alfred Lord Harley, 
who exen. (llth June 30). * 

STtth Foot (at Cape, ordered to Madras). Ens. W. 
F. Wake to be lieut. by purch., v. Peck prom. ; 
and M G. Matson to be ens. by purch., v. Wake 
(both 8th June .30) ; Majqr S. Brock to be lieut. 
col.; Cant. T. W.Nicholson to be major, v. Brock; 
Lieut. N. Sinclair to be capt., v. Nicholson; Lieut. 
Thos. Rose, from h. p. !ltn F'.. to he lleut. ; Lieut. 
P. Quin, from 21st F., to be lieut ; Licut. W. 
Krcfting, from 13th F*., to be lieut. ; Ens. J. W. 
Poe to be licut. ; and Ens. A. H. Chapronicrc to 
be lieut. (all 12th .lune) ; Ens. F*. Boyd, from Cape 
Mounted Rifles, to be lieut. ; Ens. J. F. Denhame, 
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from 1st P., to be licnt.; Eng. W. T. CTolman, 
from ROth F., to be Heut. ; Ens. F. W. E. Barrels 
from 4Uth F., to be lleut. ; Ens. li. Nixon, from 
<if{th F., to be Heut, ; and Ena. H. Fenwick, from 
77th F., to be lieut., v. Sinclair (all l.lth June) ; 
W. A. Popplcton to be em., v. Poe (12th June) ; 
P. L. Campbell to be ens., v. Chaproniere (13th 
June) ; Lieut. M. Wilson to be adj., v. Goodall, 
vrho resigns adjtcy. only (lltli June). 

6^th Fwit (in N. S. Wales). II. Gahan to be 
ens., V. Butler prom, in (i2d F. (I3th June). 

rMth FooXh <ln Ceylon). A. D. Mackenzie to bo 
oils, by purch., v, Thompson, who retires (Hth 
June 30); W. H. Collins to be ens., v. Cruice 
prom, in (>2d F. (13tli June). 

ti'Jtf Ftwf (on pass, to Madras). Brev. Maj. Jas. 
Travers, from h. p. Rifle Brigade, to be capt., v. 
ly. Burges, who cxch. ; and Capt. Hon. Geo. Hep- 
ton, from (Mtth F., to be capt., v. Bagot, who exen. 
•(boih Kth June ;i0) ; l.ieut. Col. J. D. Tovey, from 
4Kth F., to be lieut. col. ; Lieut. Alex. Mac<lonald 
to lie capt. by purch., v. Travers, who retires; 
and Ens. F. E. t'orfleld to lie lieut. by purch.. v. 
Macdonald (all llth June); Lieut. Thos. Price, 
from h. p. Ibth F., to be lieut. ; Lieut. Thos. 
AlxMl, from 2d W. I. Reg., to be lieut.; and Eiis. 
It. R. Williainsun to be lieut. (all 12th June) ; 
ICns. John Butler, from 57th F., to be lieut.; 
1‘^iis. Chas. Cooke, from 20th F., to be lieut. ; Ens. 
K. H. Finney, from (Kith F., to be lieut. ; Ens. 
Chas. Clark, from ath F., to lie lieut.; Ens. A. 
fVN. Lyster, from .'iOth F., to be lieut. ; Ens. H. 
llonyman, fnim loth F., to be lieut. ; and Ens. 
Ed. .1. Cruice, from .'ilitli F., to be lieut. (all 13th 
June) : II. IL Moore to be ens., v. WiUiamsrm 
prom. (1 2th June). 

7:tfh Font (on pass, to Cape). Lieut. F. H. A- 
l‘'ort)i to be cajit. bv purch., v. Mct’allum, who 
retires; Ens. A. V. liid to be lieut. by purch., v. 
Forth ; ancl W. Briuuell to be ens. by purch., v. 
iml (all llth June 30). 

tWf/ Foot (at Mauritius). Ens. II. Hyde to be 
lieut. by purcli., v. Campbell, who retires ? and J. 
<r. Holmes to boeng., v. Hyde (both llth June 30)* 
Foot (at M.adras). Lieut. A. Dowdall to be 
vapt., V. Stewart dec. (2d May 2{)) ; i.ieul. C. .S. 
Naylor to be adj., v. Kenny, who resigns adjtcy. 
only (llth Juneat)). 

P7t/j FiM)t(ii\ Ceylon). Ens. A. F. Morgan to bo 
lieut. by )mrch., v. hheean, who retires ; and A. 
11. Pattison to heens. by purch., v. Morgan (both 
llth June,'. 

iKit/i Foot (at Mauritius). Capt. C. Veoman, 
from h. p., to be capt., v. N. CoUhurst, who exch., 
rcc. dif. (llth June 30). 

Crj/lioi lietft. I.ieut. M. Conrady io be rapt., v. 
Van Kempeu dec. (2iith Nov. 2!»i r2d-Lieut. F. R. 
N.ash to be Ist-liout., v. Conrady (ditto); II. 
^inith to be 2d-licut., v. Nash (llth June :w)* 


INDIA SHIPriNG. 

ArrivaXa. 

27 . Cftprk'orn, Smith, from Mauritius Rth 
Feb. ; at Liverpool. — 27. Atirirk, McKay, from 
I’eylon 1st Feb., and Mauritius 4th March; olf 
I'ortsmoutli. — 2H. l%\tllinf(ton, Evans, from Ma- 
«lras 13th Feb. ; oil' Dover. — ^23. Gant^St Boult' 
bee, from Bengal 23th Dec., Madras 23th Jan., 
and Cape 23th March; at Deal. — 2!h Arhilleg, 
Henderson, from Mauritius 12th Feb., aii<l Cape 
J7th March; at Gravesend. — ^30. City of Abenieen, 
Duthic, from Manilla 22d Dec., and Singapore 
Bth Jan.; at Cowes. — 31. BartHto, Jmi.» Shannon, 
from Bengal 4ih Feb., and Madras 2Hth do.; at 
firavesend. — 31. John, Freeman, from Mauritius 
12th Feb., and Cape 14th March ; at Gravesend — 
Juno It). Upton Castle, Thacker, from Bomliay 
20th Jan., and Cape 2!)th March; at Deal. — i:). 
'H.C.S. Thomas Grenville, Shea, from Bengal 2d 
Feb., and Madras 2f)th do. ; at Deal. — 14. Sena- 
bia, Caniernn, from Bengal 14th Jan , and Ma- 
dras 7th Feb.; at Gravesend. — 14. Sovereign, 
McKellar, from New South Wales 23d Feb. ; off 
Margate. — 14. Bolton, Clarkson, from Bengal 22d 
Dec., Madras 16th Jan., Bombay 24th do., and 
Ceylon llth Feb.; at Deal. — 15. Fame, Bulleii,' 
from Mauritius 3tli March, and Cape 8lh April ; 
at DcM. — 16. Fairlie, Fuller, from Bengal 25th 
Dec., Madras 16th Jan., and Cape 23th March; 
Gravesend,— 16> Rambler, Knight, from Cape 


23th March ; at Deal, — 16. Ganges, Barker, ft’om 
Batavia; off Dover (for Antwe^). — 18. CeJum^ 
bin, Kirkwood, from Bengal 3d Feb., and Cape 
13th April; at Liverpool, — 19. Simpson, Warren, 
from Mauritius 28th Feb., and Cape 17th April; 

off Falmouth 25. Madeline, Coghlan, from 

Singapore 15th Feb., and Capo lUtn April; at 
UesA.— WiUinm Money, Fulcher, from Bengal 3d 
Jan., and Madras 9th Feb. ; off Falmouth. — 
Mary Anne, Hnrnblow, from Bengal 17 th Jan.» 
Madras 15th Feb., and Cape 17th April; off Pen* 
S'Mice.-^Moi4tttstr4art FUphinstone, llenning, from 
Bombay 2lst Jan., and C’apo 13th April ; off Ply- 
mouth. — ^26. Consbrook, Strachan, from Bombay 
5th Feb.; at Cowes. — 27. Anrm-a, Owen, from 
Bengal Isl Feb., and Cape 13th April ; off Brigh- 
ton. — 27- l*rinee Regent, Mallard, from Van Die- 
men’s Land 25th Jan. ; oil' Porhuuouth. 

Deixtrlures, 

May 29. Kcrswelt, Falconer, for Cape; from 
Dc;a1. — June 2, Mtuirns, Beach, for Muilras; from 
Tortsmouth. — 2. Susan, Hallidi^, for Cape, MOi- 
dras, and Bengal (with triMips) ; from I’ortsmouth. 
2. Protertor, Waugh, for Cape, Madras, and 
Ucng.il (with triHips) ; from Portsmouth. — 2. Jjady 
Kcunmoay, MoncrielF, for Madras and BengaU 
from Deal. — 3. Ann awl Amelia, Richards, for 
China, Jluliiax, and Quebec; from Deal. — 5. 
Bengal Meerhanf, Fox, for t^ape, Madras, and 
Bengal (with troops) ; from l^ortsmouth. — 5. ii/cf- 
lish, Viiuont, for V. 1). Land (with convicts); 
from l*ortsmonth. — ^5. T^nul Melville, Browm, for 
N. S'. Wales (with convicts) ; from Deal. — .5. C'of- 
lingfvood. Snipe, for Bengal; from J.iverpool. — 6 . 
Muleolm, Eyles, for Madras and Bengal; from 
Deal. — (}. ih-ontes. Baker, for Mauritius, Madras, 
and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. — 7 . Stnksshy, 
Johnson, for Madras and Bengal ; from Deal. — 7- 
Itceovery, Chapman, for Madras and Bengal; 
from Deal.— . 7 . Marquis of Hastings, Short, for 
Madras and Bengal; from Deal.— 7* Foxhound^ 
Emmett, for South Seas ; from Deal. — 7* Gotvnn, 
K'^chally, for f.’apc; from Deal. — fl. Cornwall, 
Bell, for Madras and Bengal; from Deal. — 8- 
Henry Voreher, Redman, for Madras .and Bengal ; 
from Deal. — 3. Annandale, Fergusson, ftir Bom- 
1>ay; from Deal.— 3. Hercules, Vaughan, for N- 
S. W.iles (with convicts) ; frtim Deal. — 8 . Betsy 
and Sojthia, Fotheringham, for Timor and New 
Zcaltind ; from Deal. — it. James SihbaM, Cole, 
for Madras and Bengal (with troops); from 
Deal. — ft. Mail, Lindsay, for Bombay; from 
Liverpool. — II. Janet, Kwlgers, for Bombay; 
from Grec?nork — I.’i. Coromandel, Boyes, for Ma- 
deira, Madras, and Bengal; from Portsmouth.— 
15, Edmond Castle, Cairns, for Cape; from DcaL 
— 15. Gfpsey, Quirk, for Bombay ; from Liver- 
pool. — 13. Bvnroolen, Roberts, for Batavia,' Singa- 
pore, and Manilla; from Liverpool. — 16. Meredith^ 
Fullartoii, for Batavia and Singai>orc ; from Liver- 

C >o!. — 19. Barrington, Mentriip, for Cape; fVoni 
cal. — 21. Sabina, Sterling, for China; from Li- 
verpool. — ^21. liorbargh Castle, Buttanshaw, for 
Bengal ; from Deal. — ^21. Maitland, Brown, for 
Bengal ; f roin De.al. — 21 . Onyr, Brown, for Bordeaux, 
Mauritius, anil India; frimiDeal. — 22. John Hayes, 
AVortliington, for Bengal; from Liverpool. — 2S, 
Venus, Harvey, for (!apcand N. S. Wales; from 
lavcrpool. — ^24. Uclzoni, Talbert, for Cape and 
Mauritius ; from Deal. 


PASSENCEKS FllOAf IKUIA. 

Per Ch/dc, from Bengal (recently arrived) : Jas, 
Mellis, Esip M.D. ; Lieut. Col. W. Skene, e2d 
N.I.; Capt. J. Cousladc, 73th N,L ; Cant. T. Wil- 
liams, 7uth do. ; Lieut. A. Campbell. Bengal Ar- 
tillery; Lieut. 11. Clarkson, do.; F. Warlich, 
Esq.; thrive Masters Fraser. — From S. Helena: 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander ; three children. — From 
the Cape: Capt. MacCormack, late of the Afar- 
garet ; Mr. Dyason. 

Per Atwick, from Ceylon : Capt. and Mrs. Can- 
non ; Mr. Voung ; Mr. A. Harper. 

Per Ganges, from Bengal and Madras : Colond 
Hopper ; Capt. Symes ; Capt. Hell ; ( !apt. Douglas 
niuf child; Mr. Watkins; Mr. and Mrs. Aiistey 
and chilli ; Mrs. Pearson ; Mrs. Symes and child; 
Mrs. Col. Gibson; Mrs. Brown; Miss Pearson; 
four children (two Hoisley and two French). 

Per John, from Mauritius: Mr. and Mrs. Hus- 
son; Master Husson; two Misses Iladlcr; Mr. and 
Mrs. Ducoradle and child; Mr. and Mrs. Bour- 
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garctt and fdur children ; Mr. and Mrs. Doulken- 
gcr and four children : Mr. L. Lewin; MissLcwin; 
Mr, Charel; Mr. Castellan : Mr. Nevan; Mr. A. 
l.aing ; Mr. (’. Wilson ; live servants. — (The 
French passengers were landed 27th May at Ha- 
vre.) 

/Vv Tirttm'wicJCf from Hengal : Capt. Ormond, 
n.M.'s 4!»th regt. ; Mrs. Oriiioiid; two Misses Or- 
mond ; three Masters Ormond; Surg. C. Frit'e, 
Company’s service; Mr. and Mis. Daily and fa- 
mily. 

^ Per TVeUinertont from Madr.is: Mrs. I.ord ; Mrs. 
Fyfe; Mrs. llyrne; Jas. Cochrane, Esip ; C, M.ac 
C’.abe, Esq ; Itcv. C. S. Lyon ; A. Paterson, Esq. ; 
Master Fyfe; four Masters fly me; M«ister Davis; 
/i\e servants. 

Per Aihi/les, from Capo of Good Hope: Mrs. 
M. J. Pritchard and infant; Mrs. M. Uoyiiii; 
Master and Miss Pritchard. 

Per linretto, jnniurt from Pen grd and Madras: 
Capt. .Johns, H.M.’s 14th Foot; Cornet Cherry, 
M.adras ('avalry ; Mr. Price; Miss Crawford : Mr. 
.Las. Price; Mr. Jas. White; Mr. J. D. Sym; two 
servants. 

IVr Jnmnhfft from Bombay (lately .arrived at 
Greenock) : Dr. Aniott ; Lieut. ThacKer. 

Per lljituu Cftxth'f from Bondiay : Lady Sey- 
mour; Mrs.niair ;Mrs.Reid; Mrs.Keys ;Mi‘s.I.aAv; 
Mrs. Lluyd; Mrs. Eyre: Mr. II lair; Mr. Heid; 
Capt. Law; Capt. Capon; Lieut. Lloyd; Dr. 
Dow; Lieut. Eyre; Lieut, ('laike; Mr. Raniiey; 
Mr. Rrorkm.an ; Master and Miss Law; Master 
Seymour ; Masters Grier and Goodfeilow ; two 
children of Mr. Reid ; several servants. 

Per Hero of Mul, ir;i, from Ihanbay and Ceylon 
(recently .airived); Mrs. Bentley and three chil- 
dren; Mr. W* ebb; Mr. Leech; Dr. Spence; Mr. 
and Mrs. Ball; three Misses Tadnian ; MasterBow- 
laiid ; Capt. Gwync; Mr. and Mrs. Morris, from 
Ceylon; Lieut. Col. Carter, H.M.’s Boy.als ; Mrs. 
Carter; Lieut. Elder, Bomb.ay army; Mrs. Elder; 
Dr. Chapman ; Mr. W’ilde; Mrs. J. Beck; six ser- 
vants; seven invalids from St. Helena. 

Per Thomaft (irenville »€rom Bengal: Mrs* 

Col. W'ilkinson ; Mrs. Disney; Mrs. Moran ; Mrs* 
Vhortland; Miss Shortland ; Thos. Hiittoii, Esq.; 
M. Moran, Es(|. ; V. Shortland, Esq.; Joseirh Hill, 
Ks<|.; Capt. J.U. Burton ; Misses Brown, Hill, Wil- 
kinson, two Shortland. and I.amli ; Masters Mac 
Leod, two Brown, two Shortland, and Blagrave. — 
From Madras: Mrs. Maj. .lonrdan ; MissJourdan; 
f ^ipt. C. Smith ; seven servants. 

Per Boifot), from Bombay .and Ceylon ; Mr.s. 
Sparrow ; Mrs. Eilen ; Mrs. Downing ; Mrs. Bur- 
rows; Mrs. Ball; Mr. Thos. Eden, from Co- 
lombo; Mr. .Inhii Downing, from ditto; Dr. Ste- 
venson, Madras establishment; Lieut. Thns Ottlcy, 
Honib.ay arirw ; Lieut. Maunsell, ditto; Lieut. (L 
W\ Dixon, Royal Engineers, from t'eylon; Cor- 
net Win. Pbibbs, II.M.’s 11th L.Drags. ; Ens.Een- 
wick, Bombay .army ; Misses Burrows, W'ilkinson, 
six Eden, and four Dow'iiing ; Masters Burrows, 
two Downing, and Ball ; two servants ; fifty inva- 
lids ; seven soldiers’ vrives; nine children of ditto, 
—(five inviiliils died at sea). 

Per Sorereifrn, from N. S. Wales ; Dr. Stewart, 
R.N. ; Dr. Fairfowl, R.N. ; Mr. Icely; Mr. Mor- 
rison; Mr. Balcombc, juri. ; Mr. Appleloa: Mr. 
Forbes; Mrs. Lowe; Mrs. and Miss Lowe; Mr. 
Reddnll ; six steerage p.assenger8. 

Per Fairlie, from Bengal and Madras : Mrs. 
Crisp and three children; Lieut. Cupp.age, R.N. ; 
Dr. Towle, Madras army. 

Per yioHrttutunrt KlpJiinstonct from Bombay. 
Malcolm I.ew'n, Esq., Madr.ns C. S. ; Mrs. Lewin 
and four children : Capt. Stokoe, Bombay array ; 
Mrs. Stokoe, ami two children ; Lieut. H. Grant, 
Bomlxiy Cavalry ; Capt. Alex. Tulloh, Madras 
army; Lieut. Geo. Smith, Bombay army; Lieut. 
W'ln. M‘J*hersrm, Royals; Lieut. Edw. Denman, 
Madras Artillery; Lieut. J. B. Keene, Bombay 
army; Incut. F. J. Cbinery, MthFoot; Lieut. 
W'm. Buckley, Madras army. 

Per Mari/ Ann, from Bengal: G. J. Iladow, 
Esq.; Licut».t.’o1. W. B. Lee; Lieut, t’ol. Fane; 
Major J. J. A. Willows; Lieut. G. G. Mac Doncll; 
Paym. Dunhemc; J. C. Venning, Esq.; Alex. 
W'igbt, Esf|. ; H. P. Boultaln, Esq.; W. Neale, 
Esq.; Mrs. Willows; Mrs. Welister; Mrs. Fane; 
Mrs. P.riulv : Mrs. Eastgate; Mrs. Dunlevie; 17 
children. * 


Per Prinre Ttegmit, from V. D. Land: Lieut. 
Lowe, H.M.'s 40th Foot; Mrs. Lowe and child; 
Lieut. Travers, Royal Veteran Corp.s ; Mrs. Bl- 
bra and five children ; .*1:1 invalds; nine soldiers, 
wives and chihlren; Ikey Solomons (under charge 
of Mr. Capon, chief constable of Hobart Town). 
KriertctU 

Per Lndij Flora, F.ayncr, from Bengal: Mrs. 
Peirie .iiid child; Mrs B.iyley and cbiliT; Mrs. 
Veld; Mrs. Hooper and five children ; Mrs.Bolti'ii 
ami three children; Mr. Hooper; Major Hardy ; 
Mrs. Hardy: Rev. Mr. Morton and one cliiUl; 
Mrs. I lain pt on and two chihlren; Mr. Seilden; 
Mr. MacHitchie; Mr. Singer; Mr. Erskine; t'apl. 
Brown; C.'qd. l^arkcr; three children (Saunders). 


PASSrS'ClKRS TO INHIA. 

Per JT.(\ Ch. S. lienifol AFrrefiant, for Cajic and 
M.'ulr.'isi: Capt. Keates, IT.M.’s 7i‘th Foot; I.ieiit. 
Moultrie, ditto: Eiis. Halliday, ditto; Eiis. Ryle, 
ditto; Assist. Siirg. Tighe, <litto ; Miss Aim f'ol- 
ley, returning; Miss Catherine Colley, ditto; Mis. 
M.Jeflreys, for the I'ape; 12;i iion-cmninissionetl 
officers and privates of I I.M.’s 7.'>th regt. ; seven 
soldiers’ wives ; ten children of ditto. 

Per H. Ch. S. Ann and Amelia, for China ; J. F. 
Davis, Esq., suiiracargo ; Mrs. Emily Davis, his 
wife: Helen D.^vis, his daughter ; Chas. Marjori- 
bauks, Es(p, supracargo; three servants. 

Per U.C. Ch. S. Ladi/ Kennairny, for Madras and 
Rcngal: Major Brock, l^apt. Warren, Capt. Cham- 
pion, I.ieut. Fawcett, Ens. Ileriott, Ens. Horner, 
Ens. Ihiubeny, and Ens. Popi>leton, of J I.M.’s 
iV.thrcgt. ; Mrs. Brock ; Mrs.W’arren ; Mrs. Chaiii- 
j)it n ; Mrs. Ilornor; Miss D. Si'll! mere/, proceed- 
ing with Mrs. Brock ; Miss A. M. Hughes, pro- 
ceeiling with Mrs;. Warren; l.'i? con-coinmissioned 
officers and privates of Il.M.’s .Wth regt. ; nineteen 
soldiers' wives ; thirty cliildren of ditto. 

Per II. I . ('h. S. Reeoveri/, for Madras and Ben- 
gal; Lieut. CoJ. Reed, Capt. Power, Capt.GerarU, 
Capt. IIiJTst, Lieut. Campbell, Lieut. Gwynne, 

I. ieut. Corileld, Lieut. Williamson, Ens. .Sherlock, 
Eiis. (t raves, and Assist. Siirg. Hutchinson, allot 

II. M.’s f;2d regt. ; Mrs. Reed, wife of Col. Reed; 
Mrs. Child; Mrs. Day and Mrs. Thompson, wives 
of serjeants, at their own expense ; llflnon-com- 
missionctl officers and privates of Il.M.’s fi2d 
regt.; thirteen soldiers’ wives; fifteen children of 
ditto. 

Per Tl.C. Ch. .S'. Ilenr;/ Vorvher, for Madras and 
Rcngal: Capt. Muir, Lieut. Efi is, Lieut. Abell, 
Lirut. Butler, Ens. Best, and Ens. (.’ooper, all of 
H.M.’s id i regt.; Mrs. Abell ; Mrs. Butler; 119 
noii-coinn>]s.sioned officers and privates of H.M.’.s 
f»3tl regt. ; roiivteeii soldiers' wives ; twenty-nine 
cliildren of ditto. 

Pc> JI.C. Ch. S. Mfileolm, for Madras and Ben- 
gal : Major Singleton, Assist. Siirg. Cowan, Jdinit. 
and Adj. Buchan. Lieut, llearu, f.ieut. C'ruice, 
and Ens. Levis, all of ILM.’s ()2d regt.; Mrs. 
lluclianaii ; Mrs. Heard and ebild ; Mrs. Cm ice; 
Major W. II. Rawley, reluming to Madras; Capt. 
J. O. Clarkson, Tctiiniing to Rcngal; Mrs. Clark- 
son, his wife; Capt. .loliii Wilson, returning to 
Madr.'is ; Mr. 11. Philli]ts, writer, for Madr.'is; Mr. 
W. A. (rreeti, assist, .siirg., for ditto; Mrs. Plum- 
mer and Mrs. Tuiner, serjeants’ wives, at their 
ownexpenre; 120 non-commissioned officers and 
privates of Ii.M.’sr;2d regt. ; fifteen soldiers* wives; 
twenty-nine children of ilitto. 

Per JI.C. (’h. .S. Stakrithj/, for Madra.<i and Ben- 

f al: Major Parker, Capt. Pender, Paym. Lane, 
.ieut. Buchanan, Lieut. (!larkc, 1. lent. Price, and 
Ens. Jervis, all of li.M.'s fJ2d regt. ; Mrs. Parker; 
Mrs. Lane and child; Mr.s. Hearn, a serjeant’s 
wife : 124 non-commissioned officers and privates 
of II.M.'s ()2d regt. ; fifteen soldiers* wives ; forty- 
three children of ditto. 

Per Il.C. Ch. S. Marquis of Ilasfinfrtt, for Ma- 
dras and Bengal : Capt. Keith, I.icut. Stopford, 
Lieut. O’Meara, Lieut. O’frrady, Lieut. Lystcr, 
Ens. Moore, and Qu. Master Eager, all of H.M.’s 
<>2d regt. ; Mrs. Keith ; Mrs. Eager and two chil- 
dren; Mrs. Mayor, a serjeant’s wife; ll.'i non- 
coinmsssioned officers and privates of ILM.’s fi2d 
regt.; Ibiirtf.'eii soldiers* wives; twenty-seven chil- 
dren of ditto. 

Per U.C. Ch. .S. lioa burgh Castle, for Bengal: 
the Hon. Mrs. Elliott; tw'o Misses Elliott, daugh- 
ters of ditto; Major T. t.'. Watson, Bengal army; 
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Mrs. Watson and two chiltlrcii ; Lieut. P. 0*1 lan- 
lon. llciigal army ; Mrs. O'llaiilon, liiswife; Ens. 
Wilson. II.M.’sailth Foot; Mr. W. I*. II. Sheddm, 
to reside; Lieut. Win. Ellis, returning; Mrs.F.lliH, 
liiswife; Mr. (\ r; roves, free inerehant; Miss It. 
CunlifTe; T. i\ Itobertson, Ksq., senior merchant; 
several serv.'ints ; llil recruits, <Szc. forthc II.C.’s 
firrillcry and infantry; six soldiers’ wives; four 
diildreii^f ditto. 

7Vr JJ.f. fVi. .S’. Mnitlauilt for Tlengal : T.leut. 
fVil. Mitchell, ll.M.’s .'list Foot; Lieut. Windus. 
f’ornet Parker, (\)rnct Macartnev, and Veterinary 
Siirj;. Cherry, all of ll.M.’sllth L. Orag.s. ; Lieut. 
Dighton, Cornet (\irnish, and ('ornet llrofton, nil 
of ILM.’s Ifith J.ancev.s; Fns. Ward and Kns. 
Lonsdale, both of ILM.’s .'Id Foot ; T.u;iit. Murray, 
If.M.’s U>th Foot; Ens. Montgomery and Eiis. 
Itrowne, both of II.M.'s 4!>th FfMit; Cajit. Semple, 
ll.M.’s .UUh FcMit; Lieut. HoUnn, ll.M.’s I.kh 
F<>ot; Mr.s. Mitchell, wife of Lieut. Col. Mitchell; 
Miss O. M. Sharpe ; l.W privates of various regts. 
ill ILM.’s.‘?ervice; fifteen soldiers’ wives; fourteen 
children of ditto. 

Vf.r Cornwall, for Madras and Pengal ; Mrs. 
.Shakespeare; Miss Shakespeare; Mr. ami Mrs- 
Carter; (\)l. Ueid ; Major Dowic; Capt. Rox. 
burgh ; Messrs. Everest, Cdney, Taylor, Dick, 
Pindar, Laiiig, .Shu, Miles, Western, Keeley, and 
I{ams.ay. 


BIUTIIS, IMARTIIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

UIKTIIS. 

24. In Harley .Stretd, the la«Iy of John 
Forbes, Esq., M. P., of <ason. 

JancU. At Woodbouse, .StafTordshire, the lady 
of Capt. Uoworth, Madras army, of a daughter. 

t4. At (.'leasby, Vorksbire, the lady of Capt. 
Wray, Rengal army, of a daughter. 

l!i. At Fhlinburgb, the lady of Capt. 11. Ross, 
Ilengal army, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

^pril 2f1. At Rerne, T. Rourko, E.sq., of the 
4h(b Foot, to C, Eliz.abelb, diuigbtcr or the late 
Dr. Dickson, Rishop of Down and Connor, 

Mat/ 31. At Edinburgh, Mr. Goo. Rriggs, jun., 
of Gateshead, Durham, att<»rney-at-Jaw, to Hc- 
hocca, youngest tlauglilcr of the late Capt. Heron, 
Hun.,E. L t.'oinpany’s service, Kirkaldy. 

./«;/<• 4. At Christ Church, St. Marylclionc, the 
Rev. Henry Farrish, M. A., Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, to Jane, only daughter of the 
late Henry Farrer, Esrp, commander of the True 
Ilriton Ea.st Tndiaman. 

f). At Edmonton Church, J. R-.Soden, Ksq., of 
Southgate, to Maria Darling, eldest daughter of 
the late S. T. Goad, Esep, of the Rcngal civil 
service. 

lU. At Chatham, Rolx-rt Holton, E.sq., of the 
l.'lth Liglit Infantry, to Maria, daughter of John 
Arthure, E-iq., of .Seafielil, county of Dublin. 

— At Marylchone Church, the Rev. Charles 
Raring, youngest .son of .Sir Thos. Raring. Imrt., 
M.l*., to Miss .Scaly, only d.-iughter of the late 
Major Charles .Scaly, of the Rengal Artillery. 

hi. At Charlbiiry, Dxon, Lieut. T. G. SiIvot. 
of the Madras army, to Ellen, daughter of .S. 
Saunder, Esq. 

17. At Marylchone Church, the Rev. Maurice 
James, R.D., Rector of Pemhridge, Herefordshire, 
to ('harlutte, wiilow of Thomas inglis. Esq., late 
of the Bengal civil service. 

— At Elgin,. Mr. A. I.arkworthy, surgeon, at 


Weymouth, to Amelia Roseana, daughter of the 
late John (.'uokc. Esq., of Calcutta. 

24. At St. Marylclxrne Church, Edward Wilson, 
Esq., eldest son of (Christopher Wilson, Esq., of 
Reginaden Park, in the county of Westmoreland, 
to Anne Clementina, only daughter of Lieut. (Jen. 
.Sir T. S. Beckwith, K. C. IL, Cominander-lii> 
chief at Bombay. 


DEATHS. 

Jrm. 2n. At sea, on board the Holton , on the pas., 
sage from Bombay, Major E. Lutyens, IL M. 20th 
regt. of Foot. 

March 7* At sea, on hoar<l the Fuirlio, on the 
pass.agc from Madras, Lieut. S. Prescott, Madras 
army. 

12. At sea, on board tlie JVeWn^ton, on the pas- 
sage from Madras, 1). (!liristtuas, Esq. 

Mat/ IJI. At (Crail, Capt. John Murray, late of 
thw* l‘)th regt. Bengal N. 1. 

lf>. Ill France, M. Fourier, Member and Perpe- 
tual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, in nis 
(Joth year. He w.as one of the Stvnnjt who accom- 
panied Buonaparte in his Egyiitian expedition, and 
wrote the Preface to the great jycscription of 
Kffi/pe. 

21- At his resilience, MfioihouiKi Hall, Richard 
Ilixlgson, Esq., ageil 7o, a Major in the Hon. E. I. 
Coinpaiiv’s service, anti one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the county of Cumberland. 

.Tune 1. At Pirbright Lodge, Surrey, Mrs. Stir- 
ling, widow of the late A. Stirling, Ksq., of 
Drumpellier, Lanarkshire, in her (illth year. 

5. In Berkeley Square, General Meyrick. 

ft. In (\-ivendish Square, Lieut. Col. George 
Marlay, K. C. B. 

!K In Vork Street, Portman Square, Lieut. 
Gen. Raymond. 

10. At Geneva, aged 30, Elizabeth, wife of 
Charlc*s Lloyd, Esq., late of the Bengal civil 
service. 

17- At his scat in the neighbourhood of W'ind- 
sor. Field Marshal the Earl of Harcourl, In his 
8:1th year. 

— Suililenly, at his residence near Worcester, 
William Price, F^sip, M. R. S. I.., cVc., author of 
a “Journal of the British Embassy to Persia,” 
“ Grammar of the I liiidoostanec, Persian, ami 
Arabic Languages,” Jicc. iScc. 

III. At Bath, after a short illness, aged 4,'!, John 
Andrew, FZsq., tateof Goamnlty, IMatda, Bengal, 
deeply himentcd by all who knew him. — Mrs. 
Andrirw, widow of the above, w'as safely delivered 
of a son tlirec days following the death of her 
lamented husband. 

1!». At Eton, (’harlotte Susannah, wife of Colo- 
nel Richard Podmore, of the Madras establish- 
ment. 

2,1. M Keinpscy, near 'Worcester, Lieut. Col. 
Liulovick Gr.aiit. late of llic Hon. E. I. C’ompa- 
iiy’s service, in his Hist year. 

f-M/c/y. At Chesne, near Geneva, Catherine, 
Lady of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh. 

— Drowned at sea, on his passage from Bombay, 
in the Upton Caxtlc, Mr. Still. 

— At the Cape of (Jood Hope, AValter Reding, 
E.sq., Major Bengal N. L, aged 42. 

— On his passage from Bombay, aged 20, Mr. 
Geo. Borlase, chief mate of the sfiip ( vrlcr. 

— At Paris, M. Gosselin, the celebratetl Geo- 
grapher, aged 78. 

— Drowned in the Bocca Tigres, China, oc- 
casional by the upsetting of a boat, Mr. Chas 
Hawkins, third ollicer of the H. C. S. Atlas. — Also, 
by the same accident, Mr. Middleinass, surgeon 
of the ship Man files. 



PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. 


[July, 


N.B. Xhs letter* P.C. denote pi'imo eoet, or mnnuftictureri^ price* t A. advance (per cent.) on t/te game ; 
1). (per cent.) on the *atne.~^The bazar niatmd i* equal to 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 dr*., and bazar 

maund* equal to 110 factory mauntis. Good* sttld by Sn. Rupee* i?. md«. produce 5 to 8 cent, more 
than when sold by Ct. Rupee* F, mds. — The Madras Candy i« equal to fiOOlb. The Surat Candy ia equal 
. to 746i lb. The Pecul is equal to 133J lb. The Gorge is 20 pieces. 

CALCUTTA, January 7, 1830. 


Anchors S.Il 

Dottles 

Coals 

Copper Sheathing, 10-28 .. 

»)-40 

Thick sheets 

Old 

Holt 

— — Slab 

— - Nails, assort 

— — Peru Slab (’t.I 

Russia Sa.l 

Copperas 

C'ottons, chintz 

Muslins, assort 

Ttvist, Mule, M-rs) .. 



Cutlery 

CIhs-s and Earthenware ... 

Hardware 

Hosiery 


Rs.A. 1 
. 15 0 Cd)j 
tl5 O — 

.07 — 
.48 8 — 

43 12 — 

44 14 — 

43 0 — 
40 O — 
42 12 — 
31) 0 — 
47 4 — 

44 12 — 
3 0 — 

. .30 A. — 

. .5D, — 

. 0 7i — 
0 (5 — 

. p. c:. — 
. IK c. — 

. p. c. — 

. 10 D. — 


■I Rs.A. Rs.A. 

i Iron, Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 0 10 @0 12 

! Oat do. 0 0 — 0 10 

; English, sq do. 2 12 — 2 14 

! flat do. 2 12 — 2 13 

; Bolt do. 2 12 — 2 13 

• Sheet do. 6 8 — 0 12 

; Nails cwt. 11 0 — l.'i 0 

I. HtH>ps. F. nid. 0 0 — 0 2 

Kentledge cwt. 1 4 — 10 

;.L.ead, Pig F. tnd. 5 12 — 0 0 

i' Sheet do. 0 4 — 00 

( Millinery 1.5 1). — 20 D. 

! Shot, patent bag 2 14 — 3 0 

j Spelter Ct.Rs. F. mu. !> 13 — 5 14 

■ Stationery P. C. — 5 I) 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. ind. 0 8 — 10 0 

Swedish do. 14 0 — 14 4 

Tin Plates S.i.Rs. box 23 O — 24 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine P. C. — 5 D. 

coarse I*. C. — 5 A. 

; Flan- cl 15 A. — 20 A. 


W ^ D R A S, December 1 1 829. 


Rs. Rs. 

Dottles 100 15 @ 18 

C'oppcr, Sheathing candy 340 — .TOO 

Cakes do. 280 — 287 

Old do. 280 — 285 

— — Nails, assort do. None. 

Cottons, (3iintz P. C. 

— Muslins ami Ginghams P.C. — 10 

Longcloth 1(1 A. — 1.5 


Cutlery 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, sq candi 

English sq do.* 

- Flat and bolt do. 


10 A.— 1.5. 

an A 2.5 . 

10 A. — 15 . 

Overstocked. 

candy 52 — 00 


8 {Iron Hoops candy 

k) Nails do. 

!17 ; Lead, Pig do. 

15 i Sheet do. 

I Millinery 

= Shot, patent 

10 A. Spelter candy 

1.5 A. Stationery 


1.5 .\. Steel, English candy 

2.5 -A. Swedish : do. 

15 A. 'J'in Plates box 

>ed. Woollens. Broadcloth, fine 

00 ; coarse 


Cnsalcai 

10 A.— 

40 — 

P.C. — 

.50 — 

87 - 

21 — 
P.C. — 
P.C. — 

20 A.— 


BOIVIILVY, January 2B, 1830, 


Anchors cwt, 22 

Bottles, pint doz. 

l.'oals ton 1.5 


Copper, Sheathing, 1/j 24 . . . .cwt. /I — 

24 .32 dti. 73 — 

Thick sheets do. IMi — 

— Slab do. 70 — 

Nails do. .50 — 

Cottons, ('hintz ;ioA. — 

Longclolhs 40 A. — . 

- Muslins r,uA.— 

Other goods lOD. — 

Varn, 20-00 lb 3 — 

Cutlery 2.5 A. — 

Glass and Eiuthcnwarc 15 A. — 

1 Iardw',are. 30 A. 

Hosiery 0 — 


1 Iron, Swredish, bar St. candy JK) @ 

I English, do do. 40 — 

'' Hoops cwt. — 

; Nails do. 22 — 

I Plates do. 10 — 

R(h 1 for bolts .St. candy 38 — 

I’ do. fi>r nails do. 53 — 

i Lead, Pig cwt. 10 — 

'' .S]i(>et. do. 10^ — 

■ Millinery loD. — 

I .Slmt, patent cwt. 18 — 

.Spelter do. 8 — 

i St.-ilionery P.C. — 

■ .Stt?el, .Swcdi.sh tub 20 — 

Tin Plates box 20 — 

I Woollens, Broad cloth, fine 25 D. — 

' coarse 10 1). — 

Flannel 20A.— • 


CANTON, December 12, 1829. 


Drs. Drs. * Drs. Drs. 

Cottons, Cliintz, 28 yds piece 4 @ 5 Smalts. pecul 12 @ 28 

— - Longcloths, 40 yds do. 6 — 7 .Steel, .Swedish, in kits cwt. 74 — 8 

— Mush’ns, 34 to 4<) yds do. 24— 3 lAVoollens, Broad cloth yd. 2 — 0 

— — Cambrics, 12 yds do. I4 — IJ , Camlets pee. 28 — 0 

Bandannoes do. I4 — 2 Do. Dutch do. 28 — 0 

Yarn pecul 40 — 55 | Lung Ells Dutch do. 8 — 9 

Iron, Bar do. 3 — O iTin pecul 18 — If) 

Rod do. 4 — 0 Tin Plates box 11 — 0 

Lead do. 6 — 0 


1830.] 
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Anchors |)ccu1 

Uottk's KK) 

C’opper Nalls and Sheathinc pecul 

Cottons, Madapollains, ariyil. by .'Win. pcs. 

I m it. Irish 2.'>. . . . 

LongcUnhs 12 ... 

3H to 4() ... 

— • do. . .do. . . . 

do. . .do. . . . 


:m do. 

do. 
34-3(i do. 

.‘{>{•40 do. 

44 do. 

.'iO do. 

■ ■ — .^.'5 do. 

— - 60 do. 

Prints, 7 d. shif'h; mlourA d(J. 

P-H do. 


■ Cambric, 12 yds. by -Ut to 4.'i in., .do. 
. Jaconet, 20 ...... 44 . . 40 ... .do. 



Drs. Drs. 

'Cotton Ilkfs. Imit. Ilattlck, dbic.. .rorgo 0 (jii, H 

I do. do Pullicat do. .T — 0 

, Twist, 40 to 70 pccul 05 — 75 

‘Hardware, assort P.D. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 5 — 5} 

i Kiiglish do. 31 — 4 

I Nails do. 12 — 13 

Lead, Pig do. f>i — 7 

Sheet do. 0‘ — 7 

Shot, patent : . .bag 4 — O 

Spelter pecul 4 — 

Steel, Swedish do. 13 — 134 

English do. none 

WcH>llews, Long Ells jicc. P — 10 

■ C.-inihlets do. 31 — :i:t 

Ladies* cloth yd. 1 — 14 


REMARKS. 


nomitaj/. Jnn. 0, 1030 — Onr market still c<in- 
tinut's witlmiit improvement, and there is little 

K rospect of any alteration for the Ijetter. AVe 
ave heard of the following sales since our bust : — 
Copper, thick sheet, 4n(i cwt. at 31 Us. per cwt. ; 
Clipper Sheathing, 300 cwt. at 73 Us. per cwt- ; 
English Iron, POO candies at 40 to 411 U»i* per 
cainly ; E\iro]ie Piece (ioods of all descriptions to 
tlic amount of tio,ooo Us. at (iO to (i;iper cent, ad- 
vance; (N»an>e Woollens to the extent of 4(MNN) 
Us. at (>5 per cent, advance; Spelter, 7P<>cwt., at 
P Us. per cwt. 

Oilrutta. Jnn.‘,¥\, 1330. — C’otton Piece Goods; 
Chintx of good patterns suitable for the Gulf trade. 
In TC()uest at saving rates; Lanpett and Jaconet 
Muslins in moderate inipiiry at low prices. Spelter, 
the demand improving. Copper in little or no de- 
mand. anti the market on tlic decline. I^ead in 
considerable retiuest. Iron, English, very dull, 
with a large stock pressing on the market. Uottles, 
prices looking up. Beer in wood ^Hodgson’s aud 
Allsop’s) scarce. 


Chinn, 13, 1320. — The investments of the 
C'oiiiinantlers and Ollicei-s of the ('oiiipany's ships 
have liecn ]>erinitte<l to lie sent up to ('antoii. 
Piece (iot>ds, Wotillfus, Iron, .Steel, anti Tin Plates 
continue in dem.'md, but Swedish Steel has fallen 
in price, owing to an iinportatitin by a Danish ves- 
sel- New dollars are .scarce at a premium of one 
percent., and Syece is still niitler a dilliciilty' of 
su)»ply. 

S///i.'Y/;wc,.M«.30, 133i). — In Europe Piece Goods, 
Longeioths arc in demand ; Prints ami f 'ambries in 

J iartial dtanand. English Iron Selling in small 
ots at Dols. 4 to 4i per pecul. Sweilish Iron in 
demand. Speller, nti demand. Stockhtdm 'Par, 
in ilemand ; none in first hantls. Pig ami Sheet 
Lead, no tlemand. .Swedish Steel, in demand. 
(Ua.ss and Earthenware, nnsalenlile- DilmanV, 
Stores, a full stock. Wines and Spirits, no de- 
mand. Bottles in great demand. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcnlta, Feh.^, 1830. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. \9. R-c. As. [Sell. 

rrciii. 26 0 Reinittablc 2.5 3 Prem. 

Disc. 1 3 Old Five per cl. Loan . • • 1 2 Disc. 

Disc. Par. New ditto ditto 6 4 Disc. 

Bank Shares — l*reni. 4,(MK) to 4,200. 

Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Dittoongoveriinicntaiulsalary bills 4 0 do. 

Interest oil loans on deposit 5 U do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on appro veil bills • • - • ,5 0 percent. 

Interest on deposits, .tec. 2 3 do. 

Rate of Exchange. 

I'll I.ondon, 6 months’ sight, — to buy Is. 10]d. — 
to sell Is. lid. per Sa.Uupec. 

On Bombay, .‘lu days’ sight, Sa. Rs. DJI per 100 
Bombay lls. 

On Madras, 30 days’ sight, Sa. Rs. 03 to fU) i»cr 100 
Madras Rs. 


Madras f Feb. IS, 18.30. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal llemittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 

Madras Bs. per 3:15 Sa. Rs 20] Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic .Securities, wis. UK). I Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 27i Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unromittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 3.W 

Madras Rs. pcr333 Sa. Rs 1 Prem. 

At the U ate prev.iiling among McrchanU 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 1004 Matlras Its. per 
Disc, 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of llie 10th Aug. 
1325. 

At the Rate of Siihscrijition, viz. lOO-i 

Mailra.s Us. per luo -Sa. Bs Prem. 


Bomhaif, Feb. 6, 18,30. 

Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight. Is. 3\d. per Bupeo. 
On t'alculUt. at 30 days’ sight, 112^ Bom. Bs. |ier 
liKi Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, .at 30 days* sight, H12 Bom. Us. per 
KNI Madras Us. 

Gov ern in en t Sccurit ics. 

Hemittable Loan, 141 Bom. Us. per lOOS.Rs. 

Old r, per cent. — K ni Biiin. Us. per lon Sa. Us. 
New 5 percent. — 113 lioin.Us. perlOOS.Us. 


Singapore, Jan. 30, 1830. 
Exchanges. 

On I.ondon, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Government Bills, Sa. lls. 206 per 100 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto, l*rivate Bills, S.i.Us. 2o0 per 100 Sp.Drs. 


Canton, Dec. 12, 1829. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, (I months’ sight, 3s. lid. to 4s. per Sp. 
Dr. — ^no bills. 

On Bengal, 30 days* sight, Sa.Rs. 200 per 100 Sp. 

Drs. — no bills. 

On Bombay, — no bills. 

As tlic Company’s treasury will not be opened 
“ for bills on Bengal, till a favourable termination to 
the pending negociations lietween the coinuiiilee 
and the government takes place, the medium for 
remittance to the presidencies of India is in the 
interim much circumscribed. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, June 2o, 1830. 

». tl. £. 

Mothcr-o*- Pearl 1 , . ^ « 

Shells, China ^ ^ ^ 
Nankeens piece 


EAST-IKUIA AND CHINA PKODUCE. 




«. 

d. 


£ 

. Jt, 

(1. 

Barilla 

. .cwt. 

0 7 

0 @ 

0 10 

0 

Coffee, Java 


1 19 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 



1 11 




15 

0 

—— Sumatra and Ceylon * . 

1 9 

0 


1 

11 

0 

— Bourbon 


■ 



— 

— 

— Mocha ■ • - . . • • 


2 10 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat 

. ..lb 

0 0 

33 

— 

0 

0 

54 

— Madras 


0 0 

4 

— 

0 

0 

54 

— • Bengal ....... 


0 0 

3* 

— 

0 

0 

44 

— Bourbon 


0 0 

74 

— 

0 

0 

94 

Drugs Je for Dyeing. 








Aloes, Kpatica .... 

• -cwt. 

5 0 

0 

— 

IG 

0 

0 

Anniseeits, Star - • • . 


4 15 

0 

_ 

5 

0 

0 

Borax. Refined. ••• 


3 0 

0 


3 

8 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 

3 15 

(1 

— 

4 

5 

0 

Camphire 


5 10 

0 


G 

0 

0 

C^artlamoms, Malabar, .lb 

0 0 

fj 


0 

7 

3 

Ceylon 


0 0 

10 

— 

0 

1 

3 

Cassia Buds 

• .ew't. 

4 0 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

— — Lignea 


3 0 

0 


3 

7 

0 

Castor Oil 

...ib 

0 0 

4 


0 

1 

3 

C’hina Root 

. .cwt. 24 0 

0 


. 

— 


Cubebs 


2 irt 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Dragon’s Blood. . • . 


3 0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump - . 

2 10 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

— Arabic 


1 8 

0 

— 

S 

0 

0 

■ ■ Assafuetida * ■ 


1 0 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 

— Benjamin, 2 Sorts- . 

15 0 

0 

— 

57 

0 

0 

— Anhui 


3 0 

0 


11 

0 

0 

— Gam1x>gium - . 


14 0 

0 


21 

0 

0 

— Myrrh 


3 0 

0 

— 

15 

(I 

0 

— Olibanum .... 


1 0 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Kino 


9 0 

0 

— 

12 

0 

0 


Lac Lake lb 0 


— — Dye 


0 3 

3 

.Shell 

. . • cwt. 

8 10 

0 

Stick 


3 0 

0 

Musk, China .••• 

... -oz. 

1 .'i 

0 

Nux Vomica 

.. .cwt. 

0 14 

0 

Oil, Ciissia 

• • • • oz. 

0 0 

44 

— Citimamon* • • 


0 17 

0 

— Cocoa-nut. . . 

., .cwt. 

1 7 

0 

— Cloves ... . 

lb 

0 0 
0 0 
0 1 

G 

11 

— Nutmegs ... 


3 


0 2 0 
<» 3 4 
U 10 0 
4 0 0 
3 0 0 
0 19 0 
0 0 5 


Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 2 0 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 0 

Senna lb 0 0 9 

Turmeric, Java ••• cwt. 0 111 0 

— Denial 0 12 0 

China 0 18 0 

Galls, ill Sorts 2 10 O 

, Blue 3 (i 0 

Hides, Buffiilo lb 0 0 3 

. — Ox and Cow 0 0 4 

Indigo, Blue 

— — Fine Violet 0 7 0 

— Mid. to good Violet ..050 
Violet andCopper ... . 0 4 0 

— — C’opper 0 4 0 

Consuming sorts .... 0 2 0 

Oude gcMxi lo fine • • • • — — ■ 
Do. ord. and bad • • 


— 0 


1 0 

• Madras fine 0 4 0 

■ Madras ordiriaiy 0 3 0 

• Do. lowandbati 0 1 10 

■ Manilla, bad and low. .0011 


10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

2 

G 

4 G 

1 

G 

0 

0 

15 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 


0 

6 

~ 

0 

G 

G 

.5 

9 

5 

3 

4 

« 

3 11 1 

4 

7 

3 

9 

2 

G 

2 

G 


0 0 


Rattans 100 

Rice, Bengal White* • * .cwt. 

— — Patna 

^ Java 

Safflower 

Sago . 

Pearl 

Saltpetre 1 10 0 

Silk, Bengal .Skein lb — 

Novr 

Ditto White 

f-hiiia • • ■ 

~ — Bengal and Privilege. . 

Organzinc 

Spices, CJinnainon 

Cloves 

— . Mace 

— ■ ' Nutmegs 

Ginger cwt, 

Pepper, Black lb 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 

— Siam and (Thina 

Mauritius 

Manilla and Java 

Tea, Bo1ie.a lb 

C’nngoii 

Souchong 

Campoi 

— - Twankay 

Pekoe 

— . ■ Hyson Skin 

Hyson '• 

Young Hyson 



110 — 
0 1 — 
0 2 2 — 
none 

0 2 15 — 
0 2 3 — 
none 

0 2 3 — 
0 4 1 — 

none 
none 


Tin, Banca 

. .cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 3 

3 

0 

Tortoiseshel) 

....lb 

0 

IG 

0 

— 2 

10 

0 

Vermillion 

....lb 

0 

3 

0 

— 0 

3 

(> 

Wax 

. .cwt. 

0 

0 

0 

— 8 

0 

0 

WckhI, Sanders Red- • 

. . ton 

12 

f) 

0 

— 



• Elxwy 
Siiiwni . . 


4 0 0 
0 0 0 


AUSTRALASIAN IMtODUCE. 

CetlarWood foot O 3 0 — 0 .*! 0 

Oil, Fish tun 29 0 0 — 33 O 0 

Whalelim ton 120 0 0 —— 

Wool, N. .S, Wales, r*5. 

Best tt) 0 2 0 — 0 6 0 

Inferior 0 0 81 — U 1 10 

— V. D. Land, viz. 

Best 9 0 10 — 0 1 44 

Inferior 0 0 34 — U 0 9 

SOUTH AFRICAN FRODUCK. 

Aloes cwt. 0 18 0 — If) 0 

Ostrich Feathers, und....}h 10 0 — 5 10 0 

Gum Arabic cwt. 0 15 0 — 1 0 O 

Hides, Dry tf> O 0 4i — 0 0 7 

Salted 0 f) 4^ — 0 0 .'»i 

Oil, Palm cwt. 2.'> 0 0 — 20 0 U 

Fish.. tun 29 0 0 

Raisins cwt. 40 0 0 

Wax 4 15 0 — 5 O 0 

Wine, Madeira pipe 10 0 0 — 22 0 0 

Red 13 0 0 — 20 0 O 

Wood, Teak load 7 0 0 — 8 0 0 


PRICES OF SHARES, June 25, 1830. 


I 


DOCKS. 

East India (Stork) . . . . ' 804 

London LStock)....' 8 4 

St. Katherine’s 87 

Ditto Debentures ' loG 

Ditto ditto ' 103 

West-lndia (Stock)....' 1944 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Australian (Agrirultural) ' 11 dls. 

Carnatic Stock, 1st Class f)74 

Ditto, 2d Class ' 91 J 

Van Diemen’s Land C^onipany 34 dis. 


~ £. ■ 


34 p. cent. 
3 p 


4 p. cciit.j 
8 p.ccnt. 


1 Capital. 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


£. 

£• 


4lW,7.'IO 


— 

March. Sept. 

.l.lH.OfM) 



.June. Dec. 

l,:i52.7.''>2 

100 

— 

April. Oct. 

5(NMMI0 

— 

— 

5 April. 5 Oct, 

2«I0.(K)0 


— 

■ , 1 

1,380.800 

— 

— 

June. Dec. 

10,0(K) 

1(10 

204 





' June. Dec. 


— 

— 

June. Dec. 

10,000 

100 

11 

• 


WoLFii, Brolhc'id, 23, Change 




goods declared for SALE at tho EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 189 

For Sale IBJulj^Prompt 1 October, 

' Companies and X>«ci7n#ed.— Indigo. 

For Sale 10 July^Prompt 5 November, 

Company'e, — Saltpetre. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the ClydOt Palmyra, Brunewiek, Canges, Lord Lyndock, Thomas Grenville, and Fairlie, 
from Bengal ; the Senobia and Wellington, from Madras; and the Ganges and Zenoibia, from Madras 
and Bengal, 

Company^s.'—Bengal and Coast Piece Goods— Indigo— Raw Silk— Cotton— Refined Saltpetre- 
Sugar. 
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THE LONDON MARKETS. 


The mirket has been fof some time in 
a state of stagnation, owing to the contemplated 
measures of government respecting tlds article. 
The leflners are supposed to be entirely out of 
stock s the holden a^ about the difference between 
the old and .new duty. The advance on the 
Mauritius sugar (about 0000 bags) sold during the 
last week of the month was generally 2s.. the pro* 
bable amount of reduction by the new scale. The 
East-India sugar is to have the benefit of the re* 
duced duty, and the scale is to descend in the 
same way as in respect to West-India Sugar, and 
to be guided by the Gazette average, taking 378. 
duty as the price, in place of 97s. West-India 
duty. 

The oiDjections against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s plan, the small majority by which 
the measure was carried in the Committee, and 
the obvious difficulties in the way of carrying it 
into eflhct. particularly as it rqgards the bounty, 
renders it very Ukely that it will be abandoned. 


Cqffbe»-^The market for th^ article is steady. 
Mocha has advanced since the sale on the 23d. 
The demand for coifee for export continues gene, 
lal and extensive. 

Coieon,-~‘The cotton market is firm, but the 
purchases are not extensive. The prices of Surat 
are improved. 

Kice.— Bengal rice is much inquired after: 
prices are improved. 

rsa.— There is no alteration in the market. The 
demand for boheas continues. 

The quarterly sale of silk commenced on 
the 21st. The Company’s Bengal has since been 
selling, and had not ended on the 24th ; the prices 
are from 21 to 71 per cent, higher than last sale, 
and on the 24th was higher than any previous day ; 
it is stated that the average will be 5 to 71 above 
the former scale. The privilege China silk docs 
not seem to go off with so much spirit as the Ben. 
gal : the prices are rather lower. 


DAILY PllICES OF STOCKS, frmn 26 iWoy to 25 June 1830. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COMPANY. 

By LIFE ASSURANCE, in its most simple form, is understood a payment made 
during the existence of an individual, for the certainty of a sum to bo received at his 
death ; from this first principle has arisen a system of mutual co-operation, which has 
removed the worst consequences of the uncertainty of human existence, aiid left it to 
the free choice of every man to be<]ueath to his family penury or independence. Now, 
therefore, when few are disposed to stake the happiness of tfieir children on the chance 
of their single existence, when Life Assurance is considered a duty, and has interwoven 
itself with the domestic finance of nil reflecting men, an inquiry is naturally made into 
the Constitutions of the various Coniiianies established for its dispensation. 

The EAGLE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY is empowered by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The I’ublic is secured by an ample subscribed Capital. Tiie Preiniiim.s which 
have been calculated expressly tor the Institution from the Data recently published by 
order of the House of Commons, though lower than most of the other established Offices, 
have yet been kept sufficiently Jiigh to protect them from the fluctuation of the laws of 
mortality and of interest; and, by all these precautions. Security, the first great object 
of the Assured, is eflectually provided for^ and the possibility of mischance for ever 
removed. No Person can be elected a Director who is not himself a.ssMied Co a large 
and specified amount, and the same law applying to the Auditors, the government of the 
lyompany and the inspection of its affairs are placed in the hands ot‘ the Assured, who 
are the most deeply interested in its welfare- 

At tlie end of every seven years a .««trict investigation is made into the Funds,— the full 
value of each existing claim determined,— its amount retained, and the surplus apjppr- 
tioned. Four-fifths of the profits of these periodical divisions are then allotted to the 
Assured, and may, at the option of tiie parfyi either be added to the Policy, or applied 
in reduction of the future Annual Payments. 



USE ASD BXFlJkNATiOIi OF TABLES. 

The column heeded "Aee nest BIvCh Day” whether iv the Male or Female Table, directs 
the inqiiim at once to the Line containing the rates required for the particular case he would 
investigate:— for the sake of IHustration, let him be supposed to propose assuring £100 on the 
life of a man aged 30, and our observations will apply alike to any other age or amount ; for 
£500 will be five times the tabular rate— £1000 ten times, and every other sum in a like 
ratio. In column A, he will meet with £l : lbs. 9d., and if the Life insured die within a 
vear from the date of his making this payment at the office, the Sodety will give Ifim £100, 
but this engagement expires with the twelvemonUis should it then be wished to continue the 
Assurance, it must be done snth a new Policy, new certificates of health, and at the Premium 
assigned to the age of 81. 

In column B, the amount is £l : 12s. 2d., and, at this fixed rate, the Insured has a right 
to continue his payments for 7 years; and, should he do so, the Society engages to pay him 
£100, if the Life insured die within that period; at its termination, this i^reement ends 
absolutely, and can only be revived, as in the former instance, on the conditions of a new 
Assurance, at the Premium of an age then advanced to 37. 

Columns A & B contain, therefore, specimens of rates for Term Assurances, by which the 
Company, in consideration of an Annual Premium, Invaril^le during a fixed period, guarantees 
a certain sum if the death h^pen within that time onlp ; but the contract ceases on its 
expiration, or on the failure of the Annual Payments, which may be discontinued whenever 
the object of the Assurance shall have been accomplished. One and seven years arc adduced 
as examples; for any other number of years, the rates may be known at the office. 

Columns C & D, denote the rates for the same engagement; viz. in consideration of 
the contributions therein shown, to pay £100 three months after the extinction of the named 
life, whenever that event may happen : they differ from each other only in the periods for 
making the subscriptions: C, shewing the half-yearly, (at 30 years of age, £1: 5s. 3d.,) 
and D, the Annual Rate (£2 : 9s. lOd. 0 and it will fie seen that until these deposits shall 
have been paid for forty years, they will not amount to the sum which, during the whole 
of that time, is assured. The operation of compound interest reduces this term to twenty- 
four years ; but few, finding themselves possessed of a ^all surplus, at the end of the year, 
would think of investing it; while the amount, paid bp a Premium, might secure an inde- 
pendence to a family. i 

' i 

This is the most important class of the Assured, aaj^ it is to this only, that the periodical 
profits of the office are assigned. The chief use of tb|se Tables is the protection of families 
where the source of income Is dependent upon a Life, m secure a provision for the younger 
branches where the property is entailed; to recover ^ital invested in the purchaser of life 
interests; to meet all fines payable at death ; to spreatf the claims of post obits over a greater 
number of years; to raise loans on life estates; to inoj^ase the value of leases; to render a 
lady’s fortune available to the husband by assuring hil^life in the amount advanced to him; 
and. generally, by a stipulated payment, to remove, froA all pecuniary transactions, the contin- 
gency of death, by substituting, for the indefinite rillt of each particular case, a fair value 
derived from the general law of mortality. 

It has been the object of the Directors to extend the advances of co-operation to the 
higher classes, and to establish, as it were, a national benefit sodety : and this engagement, 
b»ng for the whole of Life, should be rendered as simpi^ and coroprenensive as its nature will 
admit of, by removing or compounding for all restrictibns not essential to the general safety. 
From these considerations have arisen the arrangements for Foreign Assurances, and the 
distinction between Male and Female Life, In which the Assodation stands alone in its claims 
upon public attention. 

DISTINCT TABLES FOR FEMALE LIFE. 

The general belief in the superior value of Female Life which has long obtained, having 
been demonstrated by the Tables published in 1825, by the House of Commons, the country 
became entitled to the benefit of its experience ; and, accordingly, the Directors ordered 
Rates to be calculated, which should distinguish the price of Insurance for the two sexes. 
This investigation justified some reductions,— not indiscriminate, or induced only by the 
dangerous spirit of competition, but derived from more recent and from more authentic 
observations,— and enabled them to insure, not only the younger Male Lives, but the Female 
Life at all ages, at premiums below the ordinary standard. This, in other words, increases 
the value of all property held during the lives of women ; without diminishing the ultimate 
security for the children, it places a larger proportion of an annuity payable during marriage, 
at the immediate disposal of the pasties, and enables all who may be anxious to make a 
bequest to the otjects of Ibeir reipurd, to do so at a smaller sacrifice of their present comforts. 



TABLE 

of die Payments reqidred to airare £100 
ON THE DEATH OF A MALE. 


FOR WHOLE LIFE. 


10 0 13 4 0 13 9 0 16 5 1 12 7 

11 0 13 fi 0 14 7 0 16 10 1 13 S 

12 0 13 7 0 IS 6 0 17 4 1 14 4 

13 0 13 10 0 16 6 0 17 10 I IS 4 

14 0 14 8 0 17 7 0 18 S 1 16 S 

15 0 IS 7 0 18 11 0 19 0 1 17 6 

16 0 16 7 1 0 3 0 19 7 I 18 8 

17 0 17 9 1 1 9 1 0 2 I 19 0 

18 0 19 2133107200 

19 106149110218 

20 1 211631 16 2 2 6 

21 13717611 11 234 

22 1S118612223 10 

23 1 67 1 93 1 2 S24 4 

24 1 7 10 1. 9 10 1 2 9 2 4 10 

25 1 8 10 1 10 3 1 3 1 2 5 6 

26 1961 10 7135262 

27 1 10 0 1 10 11 1 3 9 2 7 0 

28 I 10 3 1 11 4 1 4 2 2 7 10 

29 1 10 6 1 11 9 1 4 8 2 8 10 


1 10 9 1 12 2 


1 5 3 2 9 10 

1 S 10 2 10 11 

1 6 5 2 12 0 

1 7 0 2 13 3 

1 7 8 2 14 7 


35 1 12 9 1 14 6 1 8 4 2 16 0 

36 1 13 2 1 15 1 1 9 1 2 17 6 

37 1 13 8 1 15 7 1 0 11 2 19 1 

38 1 14 3 1 16 2 1 10 10 3 0 9 

39 1 14 10 1 16 9 1 11 9 3 2 6 

40 1 15 4 1 17 4 1 12 8 3 4 4 

41 1 IS 10 1 17 11 1 13 7 3 6 3 

42 1 16 5 1 18 6 1 14 8 3 8 4 

43 1 17 0 1 19 1 1 15 10 3 10 8 

44 1 17 7 1 19 10 1 17 0 3 13 0 

45 1 18 2 2 0 9 1 IS 3 3 15 8 

46 1 18 9 2 1 9 1 19 10 3 18 6 

47 1 19 6239216417 

48 2 0 5 2 6 3 2 3 3 4 5 0 

49 215293250487 


50 2 3 5 2 12 3 2 6 11 4 12 4 

51 2 5 11 2 15 8 2 9 0 4 16 4 

52 2 8 11 2 19 1 2 11 2 5 0 5 

53 2 11 11 3 2 6 2 13 4 5 4 8 

54 2 15 6 3 5 11 2 15 6 5 8 11 

55 2 19 0 3 9 6 2 17 8 5 13 0 

56 3 2 8 3 13 1 3 0 0 5 17 10 

57 3 6 2 3 16 8 3 2 6 6 2 10 

58 3 9 10 4 0 3 3 5 0 6 7 10 

59 3 13 5 4 3 10 3 7 8 6 12 7 

60 3 17 1 4 . 7 11 3. 10 8 6 18 2 


TABLE 

of the Payments reqniied to assura £100 
ON THE DEATH OF A FEMALE. 



£. s. <1. €. s. rf. £. 


10 0 13 0 0 13 9 0 14 2 1 8 1 

11 0 13 2 0 14 7 0 14 7 1 8 10 

12 0 13 4 0 15 6 0 IS 0 1 9 7 

13 0 13 8 0 16 6 0 15 4 1 10 4 

14 0 14 2 0 17 7 0 15 9 1 11 2 

15 0 15 2 0 18 11 0 16 2 1 12 0 

16 0 16 2 1 0 3 0 16 6 1 12 8 

17 0 17 7 1 1 5 0 16 10 1 13 4 

18 0 18 10 1 2 7 0 1? 1 1 13 11 

19 0 19 11 1 3 9 0 17 5 1 14 7 

20 1 1 0 1 5 0 0 17 9 1 15 1 

21 1 2 6 1 5 3 0 18 1 1 15 10 

22 1 4 0 1 5 6 0 18 5 1 16 6 

23 1 5 0 1 5 9 0 18 9 1 17 .3 

24 1 5 3 1 6 0 0 19 2 1 18 0 

25 1 5 6 1 6 3 0 19 7 1 18 9 

26 1 5 10 1 6 7 1 0 0 1 19 7 

27 162170105205 

28 16517610 10 214 

29 168181114223 

30 17018911 10 232 

31 175195124242 

' 32 1 7 10 1 10 1 1 2 10 2 5 3 

33 1 8 6 1 10 9 1 3 5 2 6 4 

134 1941 11 5140275 

, 35 1 10 0 1 12 0 1 4 7 2 8 7 

I 36 1 10 8 1 12 6 1 5 2 2 9 0 

37 1 11 4 1 12 11 1 5 9 2 11 0 

38 1 12 0 1 13 3 1 6 5 2 12 3 

I 39 1 12 7 1 13 6 1 7 1 3 13 7 

40 1 13 1 I 13 91 7 10 2 15 0 

41 1 13 6 1 14 0 1 8 7 2 16 6 

42 1 13 10 1 14 31 9 5 2 18 0 

.43 1 14 2 1 14 6 1 10 3 2 19 9 

I 44 1 14 5 1 14 9 1 11 1 3 1 6 


45 1 14 

46 1 14 

47 1 15 


1 14 8 1 15 0 1 12 0 3 3 4 
1 14 11 1 15 3 1 13 13 5 5 


47 1 15 2 1 15 6 1 14 3 3 7 7 

48 1 15 5 1 15 11 1 IS 5 3 9 10 

49 1 15 8 1 16 6 1 16 8 3 12 4 

50 1 15 11 1 17 3 1 18 0 3 IS 0 

51 1 16 2 1 IS 6 1 19 6 3 17 9 

52 1 16 .7 2 0 0 2 1 2 4 1 0 

53 1 17 2 2 2 6 2 2 10 4 4 4 


54 1 18 2 2 


8 4 7 11 


55 1 19 8 2 8 6 2 6 7 4 11 8 

56 2 1 8 2 11 6 2 8 8 4 15 9 

57 2 4 8 2 14 6 2 10 11 5 0 0 

58 2 8 2 2 18 0 2 13 3 5 4 6 

59 2 11 8 3 2 6 2 15 8 5 9 6 

60 2 IS 2 3 7 0 2 18 4 5 14 7 







FOREIGN LIFE ASSUlUpfCE. 

Most iieraons hftve, at some period of their lives j been called abroad : and a 
Policy absolutely restricting: residence within the limits of Europe, must be con- 
siders an impediment rather than a protection. To obviate this^-- -one of the greatest 
evils of a still imperfect system,— Tables have been constructed for all the principal 
Commercial and Colonial Establishments; and in this Institution the Assured may 
ascertain, firom the commencement of his Assurance, the rate at which he must be 
Mcepted and entitled to proceed wherever bis future fortunes may call him. To all 
Persons connected wkh the Army, Navy, Commerce, or Diplomacy, this arrangement 
offers essential advantages; nor is it altogether useless to those who, though now 
resident in Great Britain, may yet, at a mture time, be induced to travel by some 
unforeseen temptation of pleasure or profit. 

Whenever correct grounds for calculation existed, on them the Premiums have been 
founded. In all cases they have been cautiously compared and collated. The just 
distinction is preserved between the native and acclimated, and those who are for the 
first time exposed to the contingencies of a Foreign Residence: — after the lapse of a 
fixed period, these latter also are accepted at the reduced rate. When tlie Assured 
return to Europe, they pay only the British Premium of their Age at the commence- 
ment of the Assurance. A general Annual Premium will be named, calculated upon 
the dangers incidental to the Profession of the Person insured, pennitting him to fulfil 
all the duties of his vocation in any part of the w'orld to which he may ue destined; 
or a special Premium, to meet a particular risk, will be determined, to commence at 
the departure of the party and terminate at his return. Four-liftlis of the profits revert 
to the Assured, whether abroad or at home. 


METHOD OF EFFECTING AN INSURANCE. 

Parties proposing should transmit to the A^uary, the patticiihirs stated in 
the form at the foot of this page: if the Premium for a foreign risk be required, 
all the circumstances of the case must be comfiunicuted to the Office: slight 
exceptions from perfect health, the milder cases of ipout. Asthma, Hernia, &:c. nia>, 
after a medical inquiry, be compounded for, and tbjj^ acknowledgment of thedisea.se 
forms a part of the engagement. Assurances may be Reeled by letters — Medical Prac- 
titioners of eminence having been appointed in all pa^ of tlie Kingdom and Colonies. 

The Directors will, in all the details of the Offide, meet as far as possible tlie con- 
venience and facilitate the business of parties assurin)^. No delay can arise in replying 
to proposals. The Board assembles every Tueschmnnd Friclay, and appearances in 
London can be made on any day at either Office : a^edical Officer attending at Two 
o’clock in Cornhill, and at Three o'clock in Watenoo Place. 

When the ordinary certificates cannot be procured, the age is agreed on from the 
commencement of the Assurance, and can never be^me the subject of future inquiry. 

No charge for admission, nor any fee required^ under any pretence (beyond the 
Premium and Government Stamp). No additional gum is demanded for a voyage in a 
decked and sea-worthy vessel, from any one Port of the British Isles to another; nor, 
in time of peace, from England to any Harbour between Brest and tbo I'exel, bq^h 
inclusive. 4* . , . - 

The Company will purchase the Policy of the Assured, or, to suit the convenience of 
the parties, advance a sum not exceeding two-tbirds of its value, to aid them in 
continuing the Annual Payments. 

Any further inforniation,--thc particular rates of Premium for Survivorships, En- 
dowments, Joint Lives, and other Life Contingencies, Forms of Proposal, Declaration, 
Prospectus, >&c., — may be obtained by personal application at either of the Offices of 
the Company ; or by Letter addressed to tlic Actuaiy in Cornhill. 


FORM OF A PROPOSAL. 

T/ie Name, Residence, and Profession, of the Person in whose behalf the Policy is to be. 
The Name, Residence, and Profession, qf the Person whose Life is proposed for Insurance. 
The Place and Date of Birth, 

Term of the proposed Insurance. > 

Awmnt. 

The Name and Address tj^Ahe ordinary Medical Attendant qf the Person to be insured. 
Tltt Name and Address ‘iff a private Friend. 

HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


VUctally. Brannoii h, Cu. IH*. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


(Palmtta. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, February 8. 

The Bank of Bcngalt v. The Fast~ India 
Crtwi/wiwy.— In this case the Advocate- 
general applied for an order from the 
court calling upon the attorney for the 
plaintiff to bring in and deposit with the 
prothonotary of the court four of the go- 
vernment papers upon which the action 
was brought, that they might be examined 
by the persona wliose names appeared 
upon tlie back, and also be sliown to otlier 
witnesses. He said that such rules were 
obtained at home upon the statement of 
counsel ; but he had the aflidavit of the 
attorney for the defendants that the notes 
were in the possession of the plaintiiTs 
attorney, and that it was material they 
should be seen. 

Mr. Compton opposed the motion. Spe- 
cial grounds should be shewn before it 
could be granted. 

Sir i?. Ryan, on the authority of a case 
in 1 Tidd, 591, refused the rule. 

February 9. 

Tlifs important cause came on this day 
before Sir £. Ryan, without a jury. It 
was a suit to recover the amount of five 
promissory notes, or certificates of the 
registered interest debt of the Company at 
Fort William, deposited at the bank as 
security for cash advanced upon them. On 
a plea that these certificates are forged, the 
Company disavowed them. 

Mr. Compton, on behalf of the plain- 
tiffs, observed that tlic present case would 
shew the intentions of the Company with 
regard to the enormous sums Uiey have 
borrowed of individuals. He was sur. 
prised and grieved to meet any difficulty 
concerning these certificates, to ascertain 
the validity of which the plaintiffs had 
done all that could be done on their part. 
As a precautionary measure, they had sent 
them to the Accountant-general's Office, 
where they were compared with the re- 
gister of debts, and specially etidprscd as 
genuine certificates of money lent to tlie 
Company. What more could they have 
done ? If they had gone to England they 
could not have applied to the Company, 
they could only have applied to the agents 
of the Company. If they wont to tho 
council chamber, even there is but an 
agent of the Company. Was if possible 
for every transfer of every certificate and 
every signature to be taken to the secreta- 
ries of government and personally vert- " 
iied hy them? If that was tlie case, the 
abilities and application of Mr. Mackenzie 
and of Mir. Frinsep would be totally di- 

Asi(U» JouTi, N.S. Vol» 2. No. 8. 


verted from their more important and ar« 
duous duties. Even the Accountant- 
general could not be expected to admit of 
such continual interruption in his other 
duties, as would be occasioned by submit- 
ting to him every application to know if a 
certificate was genuine. An agent of the 
Company performed tills act, and not being 
prevented from doing so was an acknow- 
ledgment that he liad authority and ability 
to do so. If in any case he was doubtful 
of the autlicnticity of a certificate, it was 
his duty to refer it to the Accountant-general 
for inspection ; but he has acknowledged 
these certificates to be valid, and has en- 
dorsed them with his initials, and he there- 
by accredited them and gave them cur- 
rency. The public see an officer of go. 
verument, in an office of government, 
and in the sight of government, regularly 
performing a function of the highest im- 
portance to tlic government and to indivi- 
duals ; and it is impossible to imagine 
that he is not duly authorized and qualified 
for the office. A person gathers up the 
earnings and savings of his life ; another 
has a more sacred sum, the all of widows 
and orphans ; they take every possible pre- 
caution, and then place these monies at 
interest in the hands of the Company, by 
purchasing one of these certificates verified 
in their presence, and endorsed by the 
Company. W^liut will be the situation of 
many such individuals if the Company is 
allowed to tell them, we made a mis- 
take, tlie certificate wc acknowledged and 
endorsed is not the proper one ; it is either 
a forged document, or else our original 
signature to it was surreptitiously obtained 
of the secretary ?’* And what would be the 
ciTect of such a declaration on the credit 
of tlie Company ? It would be said that 
the debt was so great that it could never 
be paid, and that the Company would 
get rid of it by raising quihbrcs about 
the validity of certificates, 8ec. Tf it was 
possible to view as separate the interests 
of a government and those of the people, 
the Company was more interested than the 
public in the payment of these promissory 
notes. It is not credible that one of them 
was originally forged. Some of them may 
have been fraudiilonily obtained, but even 
then the Company has adopted them, and 
given to them the credit and currency 
which alone could have induced the bank 
to advance cash on tliem. What would 
lie thought if the Bank of Bengal 
or the Batik of England allowed their 
clerks behind the counter to examine 
and authenticate their notes when re- 
ferred to, and then when the notes were 
presented fur payment to say, ** the clerk 
(2 C) 
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is not authorized, or he has made a mis- 
take, we will not pay !" It was impossi- 
ble to look at these promissory notes witli- 
out surprise at the rude, careless form in 
which they are formed, consisting of com- 
mon paper to be got in the bazar, without 
any peculiar water-mark, and printed with 
types sold in the bazar. These forms are 
also carelessly kept, and when filled up 
they are sent without register, memoran- 
dum, list, or any other check whatever, in 
an open box for signatures. No private 
bank acts in this manner. What is there 
to prevent the insertion of extra forms, and 
obtaining real signatures to them ? The 
Accountant-general of Madras sent bills 
of exchange to commissioners appointed 
to sign them by a confidential officer of his 
department: blank papers were inserted 
and signed by the proper authorities. 
These officers were not inferior in vigi- 
lance to the gentlemen about us. That 
which was doiie in the one case may also 
have been done in the present. The diffi- 
culties in this case arose from the defen- 
dants being invested M'ith the government 
of this country, from the very great 
amount of the claims which would be 
affected by the decision of the present 
case, and from the recent criminal trials 
which relate to these papers. The influence 
of the government had been exerted *111 
depriving him of evidence desirable for 
his client ; and he was convinced, that if 
the present suit was the only claim of the 
kind, the government would not have ex- 
posed the doubtful character of its paper, 
but would have honoured the endorse- 
ment, how'muchsoever the origin of the 
note might be obscured. Had this case 
preceded the criminal trials, it would have 
come on with advantages of which they 
have deprived it : the influence exerted in 
those cases was felt in the present. The 
law was shewn decidedly to make any per- 
mitted act of the servant binding on the 
master to any amount ; and also tliat an 
endorsement or acceptance is valid, 
although the original document proves to 
have been forged. It was probable the 
line of defence vrould be, that these docu- 
ments were not issued hy the Company ; 
that the endorsement of Mr. Ox borough 
was not an acceptance of the Company, 
and that the documents were but fabrica^ 
tions purporting to be certificates of regis- 
tered debts of the Company. In addition 
to such a defence, he had heard what he 
should never have thought of, that the 
Company, the government of this vast 
empire, will debase itself by a quibble 
chicane, instead of letting this important 
case be settled by its own merits. It was 
to be objected that the Company, by hold- 
ing shares in the bank of Bengal, cannot be 
sued by that bank. Such an unworthy 
plea being resorted to, there arc »Mne 
others of the samo character which‘"’will 
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perhaps also he made use of by the de- 
fendant; but it is to he hoped the goveni. 
ment will not deluise itself' and insult the 
court by putting into the box a miscreant 
who has been let loose on society, but who 
is yet punishable. 

Tlie sub-treasurer of the bank of Ben- 
gal deposed, that since October 1828 
until lately, when certificates were brought 
to the bank he endorsed and entered them, 
and then sent them by a poder to Mr. Ox- 
borough, at the Accountant-generars 
office, for order, that he might examine 
them and ascertain their validity, wliich 
was certified by the initials of Mr. Oxbo- 
rough. Tliese certificates have severally 
been sent by him to Mr. Oxburough, and 
returned authenticated by his initials now 
on them. 

A poder of the bank deposed that he 
was accustomed to sign in a book a receipt 
for certificates sent by him to Mr. Oxbo- 
roiigh, and that Mr. Oxborougli says 
nothing, but compares them with the 
books in liis office, endorses them, and 
returns them by him to the bank. 

A sircar of the bunk deposed to this 
routine of business. 

Mr. Dorin, a covenanted civil servant 
of the Company, was many years an 
assistant to the Accountant-general, tlieii 
deputy civil auditor and accountant. He 
has l)oen one year and a half acting in the 
bank, and since the middle of March 1829 
secretary and treasurer of the bank. Ttie 
presidtnt of the bank is elected by the 
directors ; Mr. Wood is president, and he 
is also accoiintant-general ; but it is not 
necessary that tlie president should be the 
accountant-general. By the proceedings 
of the bank, and by the routine of busi- 
ness there, he knows there is an order from 
Mr. Wood not to receive Company's paper 
until it has been certified hy Mr. Oxho- 
rough ; and accordingly all such paper 
presented is sent to him for verification. 
These papers have lieeti endorsed by him 
ns genuine. Having doubts of the authen- 
ticity of some papers, he took them him. 
self to the Accountant-general, who said 
they were good. From his long service in 
tlie Accountant-generars office, he is ac- 
quainted with the mode of making out 
certificates, of renewing old certificates, ' 
and of consolidating several into one. 
Loans to the Company are paid into the 
treasury, and a certificate of such pay- 
ment is made out, and the holder presents 
it at tlie Accountant-generars office, where 
it is registered ; and a certificate of regis- 
try, called a promissory note, is filled up. 
This is examined by the covenanted assis- 
tant, who notes and numbers the promis- 
sory note. The three documents are sent 
to the Accountant-general, who cancels 
the treasury certificate, and the promissory 
note is then sent to the secretary of govern- 
ment for signature. Tlieso four fac-similcs 
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of certificate of registry, lie thinks, could 
not possibly have passed through this pro. 
cess regularly ; but it is possible that tho 
signatures to them may have been sur* 
reptitiously obtained, for he is not aware 
of any checks being in use. The forms 
for signatures are passed about in an open 
box, witliout any memorandum of the 
number of forms or of their amount or 
otlier particulars, and lie, therefore, thinks 
that the signatures to these fac.siinilcs may 
have been obtained surreptitiously. 

February 9. 

Mr. Wm. Oxborough was next exa- 
mined. Witness is tlie head covenanted 
assistant in the Accountant- Gencrars of- 
fice. Ills duty is to keep the registers of 
tJie public debts, the general books of ac- 
counts of this presidency, to prepare all 
documents required by the home authori- 
ties, and to exercise a general superin ten- 
dance. I'lie interest debts registered of this 
presidency amount to about .n00,C)C)0,(XX) 
rupees. The five per cent, debt of 1825-6 
nmoiiiits to about ]00,0(X),000 rupees. 
The loan at present open is called the five 
per cent, loan of 1829*30. Tiie greater 
part is registered in witness's hand- writing. 
The terms of a new loan are settled by 
government and communicated to the Ac-, 
cduntant-gencral, who advertises and 
draws up the form of the promissory note, 
and indents on tlie superintendent of the go- 
vernment press for the first batch, of about 
1 ,()0(). Witness gives directions about the 
inode of printing this form, and obtains 
further supplies of them on indents signed 
by the deputy, generally .500 in a batch, 
'llioy are brought by a peon of the press 
establishment, and counted by llamchun- 
der Iloy, who keeps them, and liis account 
of their expenditure is checked by another 
native. I^oans of cash to the government 
arc received at the three presidencies, and 
at Penang also by the collectors, residents, 
paymasters, treasurers and others, who 
liave an account with the government. 
Here when money is paid into tlie treasury 
a certificate is made out. It used to lie 
delivered to the creditor, but is now sent 
over with a memorandum-book to tlic Ac- 
count-general's office. The book is re- 
ceipted and returned by the bearer. Rain- 
chunder Uoy's office fills up forms of pro- 
missory notes agreeably to these certifi. 
cates. When a sufficient niiinbcr of pro- 
missory notes arc ready, witness sends to 
the sub-treasurer for his register of certi- 
ficates, with which ho compares tlie certi- 
ficate and the promissory notes, and tlien 
registers the promissory notes, numbers 
them according as they are registered, and 
in the sub- treasurer's register of certifi- 
cates, notes the number which the corre- ^ 
sponding promissory notes bear in the re- 
gister. liamcliundcr Roy writes ** can- 
celled *' OJ 1 the certificates. Thomas Ox- 


liorougli, third uncovenanted assistant, 
compares together the certificate, promis- 
sory note, and the register of promissory 
note. The Nagfee mobnshee takes them 
to a covenanted assistant, who signs the 
cancellation and marks his initials on the 
note. The deputy certifies on it '' regis- 
tered.'i As convenient or necessary these 
notes 4re put into an open box by Ram- 
chunder Roy, and an office peon takes 
them to the office of the Secretary in tlie 
territorial department. Seldom less than 
five are sent ^ sometimes 100 or 200 ; but 
not as many as .500 at once. No account or 
memorandum is taken of the number of 
papers sent. Sometimes bills of exchange 
arc sent togctlier with promissory notes. 
Neither register nor any other book is sent 
witli them by which they can be compared. 
The signature of the deputy is the only 
guide for the secretary in signing them. 
Occasionally, when there is a necessity, a 
note is sent, requesting that tho secretary 
will sign and return so many notes. When 
returned, they arc brought to witness or 
his brother, and remain on their desk, and 
arc delivered as demanded. At night 
they are kept in a chest. A note could 
not fraudulently go these steps in the 
office ; but as there is no clicck, forged 
notes could obtain the signature of the 
secretary. Prior to 1824, notes were not 
examined if good ; but in 1824, witness 
was desired by Mr. Wood, the last ac- 
countant-general, to examine all promts, 
sory notes liroiight for that purpose, on 
receiving a rupee for each. The examina- 
tion consists in comparing the note with 
the register, and inspecting it generally. 
About October 1829 witness was ill, and 
his brother acted for him. About that time 
there were reports of forged notes. Prior 
to this the bank of Bengal used not to send 
notes to be examined ; but on witness's 
return to the oflicc, he found they did so, 
and p.aid him 100 rupees per month for 
the examination. llis superiors knew 
this. 'i'iie promissory note liandcd to 
witness would not have excited his sus- 
picion formerly. He now perceives the 
form is not genuine, or the filling up. But 
even now he cannot perceive the signatures 
of the officers of account of the secretary 
arc forgeries. It bears witness's initials, 
and has been twice examined by him. The 
whole of the promissory notes handed to 
him bear his initials, and have been 
examined by him ; one has been examin. 
cd at five several times. £ven now tho 
signatures and marks of the officers of nc. 
count arc such as would induce him to sign 
them, and the signatures of the secretaries 
are such, that looking no further he should 
consider them genuine. His initials which 
they each bear, arc written by himself in 
attestation of the validity of the promis. 
sory, notes. 

head native accountant of the bonk 
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ptssed oeTeral indorsements of Rajkissorc 
and of Rajah Buddinath. They are such 
as lie would pay to. 

Ff^uary 10 . 

The Adwicuie^ General commenced the 
defence. Notwithstanding what had been 
said about availing himself of techni* 
calities, he should take advantage of 
vrhatever ground of objection oAcred; 
and he now claimed a nonsuit, because 
it bad not been proved that the payment 
of interest on these securities had been 
asked for and refused. 

Sir En Hyan declined to nonsuit on 
tliis ground. 

The Advocate^ General resumed. Tlic 
bank was a corporate body, and refused 
every advantage to him which could eii- 
able him to meet the case on its intrinsic 
merits. The case was divided into a ques- 
tion of fact and a question of law. It 
was contended that these are genuine pro- 
missory notes of the government ; and if 
not, yet, having been recognised as such 
by the proper officer, the government was 
bound to honour tliem. But Mr. Win. 
Oxborough, a mere uncovenanted assis- 
tant, was not to bind tlie government ; he 
could produce no written order to examine 
tlie notes, but spoke of the verbal orders of 
a person not now capable of being con- 
fronted w’ith him. The construction which 
this Mr. Oxborough puts upon the orders 
given him by the accountant-general was, 
that he was to examine if the notes were 
good or bad. He bad no right to put any 
construction upon the word ** examina- 
tion his orders w'ere hung up in the 
office ; he was desired to Inspect the regis. 
ters, but he had no orders to examine 
wbvtlier the notes were good or bad. Was 
it to be supposed that for a fee of one ru- 
pee, paid to this person, the government 
would ensure a note, even to the amount 
of two lacs of rupees ! 'fhe law, as cited on 
the other side, did not apply to the present 
case. This was not a commercial but a 
government transaction. Tlie reason why 
the acceptance of an endorser on forged 
bills of exchange made him liable, w'as 
because they may be current, and the en- 
dorser is considered as sitting himself as 
judge of the signatures on the bill. But 
these promissory notes are not commer. 
cial bills, or bills having a currency in 
diiferent countries ; they are merely cer- 
tificates for money lent to the government, 
which a iierson receives of the public offi- 
cer and keeps by him. If inclined to 
comply witli the plaintiff's claim, the 
Cemiiany had not the power to indemnify 
them, since their territorial revenues were 
specifically appropriated by act of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie was the only wit- 
ness examined for the defence. He has 
been secretary in the territorial depart- 


ment unde 1817; It Was Ids duty to sign 
the promissory imtee. He was president 
of the bank of Bengal. Witness did not 
know of the 100 rupees a montli granted 
to Hr. Oxborough l>y the bank, but there 
can be no doubt that it must have been 
mentioned in papers laid before him for 
perusal. Knows noUiing of the order of 
October 1829, to inquire under what au- 
thority Mr. Oxborough certiflefl the good- 
ness of government paper. Orders are 
passed by a quorum of directors, and not 
notified to the others, who can see them in 
this book wliicli lies on their table. Prior 
to this discovery of the forgeries, witness 
did not know that Mr. Oxborough exa. 
mined government paper. This letter 
bears the signature of Mr. Woed. It is 
addressed to and was received by witness. 
*Hiis Icfler, in reply to it, is from witness 
to the Accountant-general. Witness does 
not recollect any conversation with the 
Accountant-general particularly about tho 
examination of promissory notes ; or that 
the Governor- General or other members of 
government were aware that Mr. O. exa- 
mined promissory notes. Government 
orders to Mr. Oxborough would not bo 
addressed to himself, but communicated 
tlirougb the medium of tlic Accountant- 
general as concerning the fee. 

Mr. Com2>lon replied at considerable 
length* 

February 11. 

Tliis day the court (Sir £. Ryan) di- 
rected a verdict to be enU^red for the 
plaintifTs, with liberty to the defendants to 
move far a nonsuit when the bench was 
full. 


MISCELL ANEOU& 

THE nOVEKNOR'GENERAL. 

The Itulia Gazette of the 12th Feb. 
mentions the arrival of the Governor- Ge- 
neral at Diuaporc on the tiioruing of the 
28th Junuai'y. The same pa|>er further 
reports, tliat ** his Lordship, accompatiicd 
by Sir Charles D'Oyley ami otlier gentle- 
men, lionoured the proprietor of Diggali 
farm by going over its extensive premises, 
when bis Lordsliip was pleased to express 
himself much gratified with what he liad 
viewed. On the same day his Lonlsliip 
continued his tour by dawk, and arrived 
at Buxar on the 30Ui, w lienee, after in- 
specting the government stud, ho pro- 
ceeded for Gbazeepore on the 1st Feb. 
The Ilooghly steamer, with I.«ord Ben- 
titiek's servants, &c. had previously pro- 
ceeded from Dinapore towards Ghazee- 
pore.” 

The Governor- General arrived at Buxar 
on the 30th ult, at 11 a.m., and on that 
evening and on the following morning in- 
spected the government stud at that place 
and at KopruiUa Dec, ua the opposite 
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side of the Ganges. His Lordsliip left 
l$uxar on tlic 1st instant for Ghazeepor, 
and was to proceed back early on Uio 3d, 
from that station to Benares. — Beng.Uurk.^ 
Feb. II. 

The Governor. General arrived at Be- 
nares on Wednesday Uie 3d instant, and 
was entertained by Mr. Brook ; his Lord- 
sliip remained at that stotion only two 
days, having left on the Friday following, 
l^ady William is at present in Calcutta. — 
Ibid., Feb. 19. 

Tlie Governor* General, we learn from 
private letters, reached Goruckporc on the 
lOtli instant, and is to proceed from tlieiice 
to Monghyr, when he is to embark on 
board the Iloogfih/ steamer, for the presi- 
dency. The chief justice has, we under- 
stand, extended his tour to Delhi and 
Siinluh, from which we should infer tiuit 
he will not return to Calcutta till the hot 
season is over. — Ju/in Bull, Feb. fiO. 

HINDOO COLLEGE. 

Yesterday an examination of the scho* 
lars upon this establishment took place at 
the Town Hull before the Lord Bishop 
and a distinguished assemblage of ladies 
and gentlemen. About eleven o'clock a 
distribution of books as rewards for dili- 
gence began, comincncing with the lowest 
classes, and ascending till it became the 
turn of the lirst class, when they under- 
went an examination in the Grecian, Ho- 
man, and Fnglish histories, and natural 
philosophy.' The boys, sixteen in number, 
and some of them not more than ten ye^lr^ 
old, answered with a considerable degree 
of ease and precision, although some of 
the cjiiestions put to them were, if not 
conned over for the occasion, sullicicntly 
difliciilt to warrant a good deal of hesita- 
tion in the replies. Some excellent speci- 
mens of elocution Awre afterwards exhi- 
bited, and one in particular by a little boy 
with so much judgment, and such a just 
<x)nception of the diflerent bearings of his 
subject, as to call forth general applause. 
Some dialogues IVoni Sliakspeare, particu- 
larly that of Cardinal Wolsey and Crom- 
well in the play of Henry VIII., were 
gratifying specimens of the progress of 
the scholars who repeated them. In ge- 
neral their pronunciation was clear and 
just, and they exhibited a considerable 
knowledge of the passions which were in- 
tended should be represented. The junior 
classes had no questions whatever put to 
them, receiving only the rewrards adjudged 
to them at a former private examination. 
This college seems to promise fairly to be 
}nrodiactivo of a serious revolution upon 
the long and fondly cherished principles of 
the Hindoos, and there is no doubt that us 
the Bishop interests himself in the event, 
tlic superccssioii of religious opinions and 
Iwlief will bring an accession of mem- 
b«r9, to. some of the established commu- 


nions of Christians. ' Certainly the pupils 
seem to lack no attendance, and the mas- 
ters and assistants are unquestionably able 
and willing in their duties. They must 
have derived a considerable portion of 
gratification from the satisfactory manner 
in which their scholars acquitted tliem- 
sclvcs yesterday. — Ibid., Feb. J8, 

nilUUMU SUBUA, OR RELIGIOUS SOClETr. 

** To all noble and excellent Hindoos. 

** Through the absence of all religious 
authority in this country, religion suffers 
great detriment. It has therefore become 
necessary that the excellent and the noble 
should unite and continually devise means 
for protecting our religion and our excel- 
lent customs and usages. It is, however, 
diilicult to assemble all men together, for 
many do not invite to their houses or visit 
any besifle those in their own circle, and 
there is no place of general resort. Though 
we are firmly united therefore, yet, be- 
cause wc do not meet togellicr, wc appear 
disunited, and hence those of an opposite 
faith are constantly seeking to destroy our 
religion. This led many of the respecta- 
ble inhabitants of this city to assemble to- 
gether on the 5th of Muugh of the pre- 
sent year, and to establish a society called 
tlie Vhurmu Subha, for the meetings of 
which a building is to be erected in this 
great city. 

** According to the orders of the Hight 
Hon. the Governor- General, an appeal 
must be made to his Majesty the King of 
Kngland relative to the regulations fur. 
bidding suttees. Wc bball hereafter in- 
form our readers how, and in what lan- 
guage, and through whom, the petition is 
to be sent. If any one lias any thing to 
oiler on this subject, let liiin send it to the 
editor of tl)is«))apcr. 

“ In future, whatever may be proposed 
ill reference to our common religion, will 
be fully discussed and settled . — Sumachar 
Durjmn, Feb. 6. 

JUDICIAL CHANGES. 

Wc understand that the six provincial 
courts of appeal will be soon abolished, 
'lliis, it is said, is preliminary to a more 
extended employment of native agency in 
the aclministration of justice. Either mea- 
sure is well judged. Die provincial courts 
carry little weight or respect, and can only 
be felt as a vemtious and unnecessary gra- 
dation of appAl intermediate between the 
district courts and the superior tribunal of 
the Suddur Adaliit.— Feb.l6. 

According to the Bengal papers, the ad- 
ministration of justice up the country is a 
subject whicli has of late occupied the atten- 
tion of the supreme government, and mea- 
sures arc about to lie adopted likely to give 
greater efficiency and promptitude to that 
department. It is stated that Europeans, and 
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tlieir doscenclantii, as well as natives, are to 
be eligible to the offices of siiclder aumeen 
and moonsiff* with extended jurisdiction and 
increased salaries. An appeal against thefr 
decisions is to be made to the zillah and 
other courts. There are great complaints 
of the Persian language being used in the 
pleadings, and other proceedings of the 
country courts, as a source of chicanery 
and injustice. However desirable it might 
be to discontinue the use of it, no such 
intention, on the part of government, lias 
tieen intimated. The proposed chnnges 
ntll, it is believed, give general satisfac- 
tion, and it is expected that before many 
inontlis sliall have elapsed some decisive 
measure will be adopted. The principal 
difficulty seems to he to unite promptitude 
of decision with an adequate clieck against 
the infliction of injustice. With regard 
to the use of the Persian language in 
Indian courts of justice, a correspondent 
of the India Gazette observes on the cruelty 
of placing the lives and property of indi- 
viduals ill constant jeopardy, by recording 
through mercenary interpreters the deposi- 
tions, and keeping the records, upon which 
judgment is to be passed, in a language 
of which the parties themselves know not 
a word. — Mad. Gaz*, Feb. 27. 


KKPOliTEn INSOtVEKCY OP THE COMPANY. 

We hear of a singular and certainly a 
most foolish alarm having been excited 
among the natives, ns to the ability of the 
Hon. Company long to pay their debts ; 
and were we not informed on good au- 
tiiority, we should certainly hesitate to 
believe that an impression is abroad, that 
the Company procured the passing of the 
Insolvent Act for their own advantage, 
and are soon to take advantage of it ! 
llidiculoiis as all this may appear, the 
rumours have had the effect to raise the 
discount on government securities some 
three or four per cent., and it is said that 
even something like a run on the bank of 
Ilcngal had occurred on Monday after- 
noon. We have heard assigned as a cause 
for this disturbance of the native mind, 
some statements that had appeared in the 
Sumachnr Darpan in regard to the state 
of the Company's affairs, from which the 
ignorance of the natives without more ado 
deduce the insolvency of the Company. 
It is also said that the evidence of Mr. 
Oxborough, on the trial of the action by 
the Bengal bank, and the opening speech 
of the counsel for the bank, bad contri- 
buted to raise the alarm. We suppose all 
this is the fruits of march of intel- 
lect,” and certainly precious fruits they 
are. We have also heard rumours of other 
fruits of native intellectual enlightenment, 
evidencing themselves in a rather more 
criminal shape, and affording a commen- 
tary on the text of Hindoo improvement 
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in European literature and science, most 
humiliating to human nature .-— IfutL 
Feb. 17. 

We have lately adverted to an absurd 
rumour which bad obtained currency 
among the native community, that the 
Company intended to have recourse tU the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act to get rid of its 
debts ; but we never dreamed that sucli a 
rumour would be brought in aid of a 
sneer at the march of intellect, or em- 
]>U>yed to strengthen an argument against 
the liberty of the press. In oiir sim- 
plicity we supposed that it was a proof of 
the want of that information, for the coir- 
munication of which no better instrument 
than the press can be employed, and that 
if more ample scope bad lieen given to its 
operation, and less jealousy shown of so 
valuable a means of improvernent, a report 
so injurious to tlie credit of government 
and of individuals, and so palpably ridi- 
culous and inconsistent with truth and 
fact, could never have obtained the belief 
of a single individual. The native ru- 
mour is not a whit less unfounded than 
the inference drawn from it. One native 
paper gave a correct statement of what the 
Company declares to he the true amount 
of its debts and assets, in which latter are 
included forts, &c. valued at twenty crorc . 
of rupees ; and another native paper, know- 
ing that forts, &c. do not yield any 
revenue, and that they never can be made 
to realiw the nbovc-mentioned amount, 
concludes that the Company is insolvent.. 
It is perfectly obvious that if there was 
nothing to support the credit of the Com- 
pany but the usbcts which appear on the 
face of its own accounts, tlie inference 
would lie just ; and if it is incorrect, of 
which there can Ije no doubt, its incorrect, 
ness is occasioned by the claim ivliich the 
Company advances, in the face of Parlia- 
ment and the nation, for assets, the owner, 
ship of wliich ought to pass to the crown 
with the sovereignty of the country at the 
expiration of the charter, and which, even 
if the Company should receive an equi- 
valent, must be estimated at much Jess 
than the value which is fixed on them. 
We hold, tlicrcfore, that the individuals 
whose property in government securities 
is deteriorated by the prevalence of the 
rumour to wliich we have referred, have a 
right to complain, not so much of the 
native press as of the Company for the 
fallacious representations which it makes 
of the state of its affairs. In so far as .the 
native press is to blame, its fault can lie 
justly attributed only to ignorance. To 
whatever purposes it may have been turned 
by others, there is no foundation whatever 
for asserting or believing that it was a 
stock -jobbing trick on the part of the 
editor of the Chuudrika. Even if it could 
he proved that the rumour originated w'ith 
persons who were desirous of turning a 
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few tijousaiida to good account in the 
money-market, at the expense of others, 
sufliciently credulous for such a purpose, 
the very supposition implies that the 
object was to pillage individuals, not 
m destroy the creilit of government, 
which would have defeated the end in 
view. Tlie call, therefore,, upon the go- 
vernment to restrain the press, has no 
foundation whatever to rest upon, and the 
actual circumstances of the case admit and 
require a directly o])posite course. If the 
report be a stock-jobbing trick, the en- 
forcement of the press-law w'ill not pre- 
vent such occurrences : if it arises from 
ignorance, the enforcement of the press- 
law, instead of removing, will perpetuate 
that ignorance ; and in so far as that cause 
lias operated, it may he fairly ascribed to 
the existence of those restrictions on the 
diffusion of general information, which it 
is proposed to renew and increase. How- 
ever sincere, therefore, may be the desire 
of the restriction ists to strengthen the hands 
of government by shackling the press, w'c 
can neither compliment tliem on the sa- 
gacity with which they discover the dangers 
that threaten the country, nor, on the logic 
of the arguments they employ to support 
their conclusions.— /nd. Guz*, JFdb»24, 

roman catholic church. 

\Vc understand a very singular and un- 
seemly scene of disturbance took place on 
Sunday, during divine service, at the Ho- 
man Catholic Church of Nostra Seiihora 
de Uozario. The congregation has been 
for some time divided into two factions €)ii 
the right of electing churchwardens; and 
one of the clergymen, Fre Antonio, de- 
sirous, it would appear, of ousting liis op- 
ponents, procured the assistance of some 
police peons and sepoys, and entered the 
cliiirch at their head, to make good his 
lodgment. Owing to . the prudent con- 
duct of some of the churchwardens, the 
very serious coiise<|ueiices that might have 
been expected from this disorderly and 
disgraceful proceeding were prevented. 
Legal proceedings, we learn, have been 
instituted in consequence of this very ex- 
traordinary breach of the peace , — John 
liuU,^ Bee. 31. 

CENSUS OF BENARES. 

The Calcutta Gleanings of Scwnce con- 
toiiis what is stated to bo a careful census 
of the population of Benares, from w'hich 
it appears that the accounts formerly pub- 
lished of its magnitude have been very 
greatly exaggerated. In round numbers, 
the writer in the periodical quoted, states 
lliat the population of Benares may be 
safely called two hundred thousand, so 
that it is still entitled to the ii.ame a 
first-rate city, being on a par with Ldin- 
burgh and Bristol. Since 1 800 the houses 


have increased about per cent., a num- 
ber being, however, in a ruinous con- 
dition, The luimher of inusjlds is precisely 
one-third ot* the Hindoo temples. On an 
average of the whole, it appears from the 
present census, that six inhabitants is a 
fair rate for all sorts of houses, whether in 
the town or the vicinity. 

GROWTH OF COTTON AND TOBACCO. 

We arc glad to understand that mea- 
sures, the most judicioiiH and active, arc 
Uiking by the Court of Directors, to ren- 
der the resources of this country more 
available to the great sUiples of cotton and 
tobacco than they have hitherto been. The 
authorities here have received instructions,' 
with a view of fucilitatiiig the great ob- 
jects in contemplation, to render every as- 
sistance to the Agricultural Society hi de- 
vising mure improved methods of culture 
than have hitherto obtained, and generally 
ill carrying on the experiment necessary 
to the successful rivalsliip with Amerien, 
which appears at length to be seriously de- 
termined upon.— CVi/. John Uull^ Feh. S. 

SUTTEE. 

Letters fiom Patna, dated 10th Feb., 
inform us th;it about twenty-five days 
ago, oil the death of a respectable Rajpoot 
in the village of Uuopus, zillah Tirlioot, 
his chaste wife was desirous of .Tsceuding 
the funeral pile of her deceased husband. 
Tiic daroga and several of the police peo- 
ple came to prevent the same, on which 
several relations of the deceased issued 
with clubs in their hands. Thu daroga, 
unwilling to raise a brawl, retired, and 
the suttee ascended the pile in due form. 
On the report being made to the magis- 
trate, the daroga was discharged. — CViu/i- 
drika, Feb, 18. 

AUXILIARV K1UI.E S(M:XETy. 

The eightli anniversary of this society 
took place at the Town- Hall on the 8th 
Juiuiary ; the Lord Bishop in the chair. 

The report being read, and ordered to 
be printed, it W'as unanimously resolved, 
** That this meeting, being sensible of the 
great importance of becoming acquainted 
with the Holy Scriptures at an early 
period of life, and having learned, from 
the report, that the prejudice which pre- 
vailed against them among the natives of 
this country is now so much abated as to 
admit of their being introduced generally 
in schools, record their conviction that it 
is the duty of every Christian wlio has any 
influence over the education of native 
youth, to direct their growing desire of 
knowledge to the sacred volume, to afford 
. them every facility of becoming acquainted 
with the interesting truths it contains, and 
to invite and encourage them to peruse it.*' 

The following is a list of the books 
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isstt^ from the BibTo Depository from the 
1st January to the SOih December 1829 : 

Copies. Copies. 

Englldi Bible 02 llindooetanee Old 

Armenian ditto •... 6 Testament...... 9 

Frnch ditto I Hlnduwee Matthew fto 

Portuguese ditto; . ; • 1 Ditto John. ... 50 

Englim Testament. . 09 Bem^ee Matthew 3-20 

H^rew ditto 14 imto Mark .157 

Hindckistanee ditto. . 10 Ditto Luke .... . 1.17 

Bengalee ditto 38 Ditto John . .« 367 

Persian ditto 2 Ditto Acts I4U 

Arabic ditto ]3 Ditto Romans . 232 

Persian Peotateudi . 10 Ditto 1st Corin- 

BengaleePaitatcuch, thians 2.12 

andHistorical Parts Ditto Psalms.... ^ 
of the Old Testa- Ditto, and EngHsh 

ment 2 Matthew and 

Ilindoostanee Penta- John 30 

teuch 0 Oordool^alma .... 0 

The report expresses satisfaction at nnd> 
ing the demand for Knglish Testaments 111 
native schools increasing. “ The study of 
the English language is cultivated by the 
native youth with growing diligence and 
ardour ; and in some of the schools where 
English is taught, the scholars prefer the 
English Testament to any other class- 
book. This the committee regards as a 
favourable circumstance, w'hicli indicates a 
gradual abatement of the prejudices of the 
parents, while it sliews that the minds of 
the children arc forcibly attracted by the 
interesting narratives of the Gospel Ins- 
tory, and predisposed to welcome the 
truth as it is in Jesus.*' 

The state of the Jews in Calcutta has 
attracted the attention of the Society, in 
consequence of an application from the 
liev. C. C. Aratoon for twenty- four 
copies of the New Testament in Hebrew. 
From his information, it appears tliat there 
are not fewer than 200 Jews residing in 
Calcutta, of whom at least forty arc rich 
and respectable, and capable of reading 
and writing ; that some of them whom he 
had met with had expressed a. wish for 
New Testaments, and that it was for the 
purpose of supplying them the books 
above-mentioned were wanted. 

Tlie report contains the following cu- 
rious passage : 

“ Your committee cannot deny them- 
selves the pleasure of adverting to another 
circumstance which, they are persuaded, 
will yield gratification to all who delight 
in observing the methods by wliicli Divine 
Providence prepares the way for the recep- 
tion of tlie truth. Mr. Martyriis M. 
David, a respectable Armenian gentleman 
in Shiraz, some months ago, addressed 
the committee through his friend, Mr. 
Johannes Avdall, one of its members, for 
tlie purpose of inducing them to lend their 
aid to obtain a Persian version of the 
Bible; and brought to their notice a 
learned Mahommedan of his city, whose 
services, he conceived, might be of essen- 
tial importance in forwarding the end in 
view. As the translation of the scrip- 
tures docs not lie within the sphere of the 
Bible Association's duties, /he communi- 
cation was transmitted entire to the com- 


mittet^ of the Auxiliary Bthle Society ; 
and here the duty of your committee, in 
regartl to It, terminated. Their oirject in 
noticing it at alt is, to present to the 
friends of this association the state of 
feeling which prevails in Persia bn matters 
of religion, as exhibited in the following 
extract from Mr. Martyrus M. David's 
letter. After giving a brief account of 
the four sects into which the followers of 
Mnhommed in Shirat are divided, and the 
manner in which they are treated by the 
true disciples of tlie prophet, Mr. David 
thus proceeds *. 

* The sectaries, though backed by the 
miijority of the learned of the community, 
arc stigmatized by their adversaries as a 
despicable race, .and debarred from bold- 
iiig public communication with their pnr- 
tizans on the creed which they follow* Tlie 
Ashugh Aref (the designation of one of 
the sects) are less remarkable for learning, 
but have acquired notoriety for the great 
multitude of the rabble over whom they 
preside. They do not observe the laws of 
their prophet, nor slicw the least sign of 
fear or shame in committing the w^orst of 
vices. Not entirely disbelieving the doc- 
trines of the Koran, they are sensible of 
their being grievous sinners, and put their 
trust for salvation in the intercession of 
the champions of their faith. Excited by 
natural curiosity, they eagerly seek to 
make themselves acquainted with the reli- 
gions, opinions of different nations. Al- 
thoiigli the word of life disseminated 
among these rocks by tlie indefatigable 
exertions of the pious missionaries, Messrs. 
Henry Marty n and Joseph Wolff, has not 
hitherto proved productive of real advan- 
tage, it has created in their breasts a laud- 
able desire for inquiring into the truth of 
Christianity. They frequently devote 
tlicinsclvcs to the perusal of the New Tes- 
tament, and give various constructions to 
such of its passages as are considered ob- 
scure and difficult. They read the Old 
Testament with no less avidity, hut owing 
to the difficulty of the Arabic language, 
in which it is written, there are compara* 
tively few who understand what they read : 
they burn with a ferven^ desire of having 
a Persian version of the Old Testa- 
ment.* ” 

MESSRS. PALMER AND CO. 

According to notice, a meeting of cre- 
ditors took place on Saturday, at the office 
of the late firm of Messrs. Palmer and Co., 
when, we understand, resolutions to tTie 
following effect were come to ; 

That, with reference to an adjustment 
proposed for the arrangement of the claims 
on Messrs. Palmer and Co., and pending 
its acceptance by the distant creditors, the 
members of the firm should be allowed to 
conduct its general business -under 
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restraint of the assignees, or such other 
person^ 09 the court may appoint. 

** That, referring to the very bad state 
of the market for the sale of indigo facto- 
ries, and other property in which large 
sums are invested, it is desirable that tlie 
sale of them should not be precipitated. 

« lliat the members of the firm may be 
permitted to disburse sucli sums as they 
may think fit, under the sanction of the 
assignees, for working tlie factories in 
question. 

** Tliat the creditors and members of 
the firm petition the court to the above 
effect.** 

Col. Galloway moved, and was second, 
ed, that a proposition be submitted to the 
creditors to reduce their claim to the ex- 
tent of one-fourth, or twenty-five per 
cent , — John BuH^ Feb. 15. 

It will be seen from a notice in the 
papers from the examiner of the court for 
relief of insolvents, of a certificate having 
been granted under the seal of the court 
for the protection of the persons, severally, 
of the late firm of Palmer and Co., on a 
certificate from the assignees of their hav. 
ingbecn put into possession of half of the 
amount of the debts of the house, in com. 
pliance with the provisions of the 24th 
sec. of the Act under which the court has 
been constituted. C/iron.s Feb. 27. 

fiijRiar.ARiEs. 

We understand that a formidable band 
of miscreants are now infesting Calcutta, 
plundering every house they find accessi- 
ble to their depredations. We have heard 
that a principal is now in custody of the 
police under charge of liouscbrcaking in 
tlie night. A most daring robbery was 
perpetrated a few days ago, at four in the 
afternoon, by a person who entered the 
^housc of a gentleman whose table was 
4 .- hud for dinner ; he took away the silver 
surpoose from the hookah, with which he 
escaped, after knocking down one of tlic 
servants. We advise the inhabitants to be 
on their guard ; and a signal cxpmple, we 
hope, will prove eff.ctual to the safety of 
tlieir prtmerty from this newly organized 
hand. In one house, we learn that they 
took away even the clock, effecting an 
entrance by the Venetians, and escaping 
through the doors of the house. — Cai, 
John Buii, Feb. 8. 

colonization. 

We are informed that a series of queries 
' on the subject„of affording free and unre. 
stricted ingress and settlement in India to 
British subjects is now In circulation 
amongthe principal zemindars,- taloukdars. 
Sec, in the'Mofussil. On the result of tlie 
answers given to these queries, and the 
opinions entertained' by the native land, 
lords, will the'proposed petition to Parlia. 

Aaiat. Jour. N.S. Vol. 2. No. 8, 


ment be founded. The petition of tlie 
inhabitants of Calcutta praying for this 
freeflom of ingress and settlement has, at 
this period, received about half a hundred 
native nanies-i-a fact from which we. may 
very fairly infer the disregard with which 
^e privilege is viewed, or the opposition 
it really finds, among the native popula- 
tion . — John Bulli Feb. 8. 

ARMENIAN VERSION OF f* PALESTINE,** 

A little work has issued from the press 
within the last day or two, being a tri- 
bute, amongst the merited ones that have 
already been paid, to the venerated me- 
mory of the excellent Bishop Heber. The 
work in question is the Bishop’s poem of 
“ Palestine,** rendered into Armenian 
verse, the English text and tmnslation 
occupying alternate pages. An original 
life of Bishop licber, in Armenian, is 
prefixed, and the whole is dedicated to Sir 
Charles Grey. Of the Armenian literary 
merits of the work we are not competent 
to speak, but its mechanical execution is 
very neat and creditable ; and to sever.al 
who may not have tlie poem of “ Pales- 
tine** in their hands, the rcpublication of 
it in the work will give it a value,, while 
as the production of an Alumnus of Bi- 
shop’s College (an institution for the wel- 
fare of which he w'us so solicitous), and 
appropriately associated with our recollec- 
tions of that exemplary and beloved pre- 
late, it cannot but be interesting to all who 
admired him living and lament him dead. 

The editor of the W’ork is Mesrop 
David, deacon of the Armenian church, 
who left his native country of Ararat in 
1821. Not long after the Bishop’s return 
from his first visitation at Dacca, he had 
tlie honour of being introduced to him ; 
and in 1826, by his Lordship’s authority, 
and the approbation of the Armenian 
ecclesiastical authorities here, he was re- 
ceived as a foreign student of Bishop’s 
College, Calcutta. — Cut, Gov. Gaz. 

ON BENGALEE WORKS AND WRITERS.* 

In a late number of the Calcutta Lite- 
rart/ Gazette, Baboo Kasheeprisad Ghose 
has published an article on Bengalee works 
and writers, of which we propose to 
translate Uie substance for the benefit of 
the reader, and to annex a remark or two 
on that part which relates to Serampore, 

He proceeds to say, that the first works 
correctly written in Bengalee prose subse- 
quently to those published by Mritunjuyu 
and Huruprisad, were the pamphlets pub- 
lished by ttammohun Roy. Tlien came 
Mr. F, Carey’s translation of the History 
of England, which he condemns very se- 
verely. That this work wa^ not without 

♦ The Sumachar Durpun, in which this article 
appears, is a paper, in Bengalee, conducted by the 
missionaries of Serampore.— £(/. 

(2 D) 
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faulty we freely confesB ; the translation 
of English names and titles was a defect, 
and the use of compound Sungskrit words 
was calculated to injure the ’popularity of 
the work ; but there was not perhaps a 
single European in India more intimately 
acquainted with the Bengalee language, 
with the common forms of native speech, 
with the habits and customs of India, than 
Mr. F. Carey ; and wc know of no indi« 
vidual who was capable of writing purer 
Bengalee. He failed in his History of 
England by endeavouring to make it too 
classical ; all that is required, therefore, to 
make that work truly valuable, is such a 
revision of it as shall reduce the long 
Sungskrit compounds to more simple Ian. 
guage. 

Baboo Kasheeprisad Ghose proceeds to 
say, in fact, the language of all the Ben- 
galee publications at Serampore is very de- 
fective, and is called by the natives ** Se- 
rampore Bengalee.*' The best reply to 
this charge will be found in his very next 
sentence, in which he extols a translation 
into Bengalee of ** Mill's History of Bri. 
tisb India," as possessing great merits, as 
being easily understood by every native, as 
being well managed in style and idiom, 
and deserving*of the first rank of prosaic 
works among the literature of the Ben- 
galees. tvork was translated and 

printed at Serampore. The absence of a 
title-page (the work not being yet com- 
plete) has led to the mistake. 

The writer then proceeds to notice 
works in Bengalee poetry ; Kritcebas, a 
Brahmun pundit, translated the Ramayun 
. into Bengalee about 300 years ago, and 
•was die first writer of celebrity. He des. 
cribes his work as abounding in vulga- 
risms, but as the best that could have been 
{irodueed at the time. This work of Kri- 
teebas is, perhaps, the most popular poem 
in Bengal among the middling classes of 
society, more especially the shopkeepers. 
After the business of the day is completed, 
they may be seen sitting round a circle, 
and perusing some portion of his liamayun. 
There is scarcely a shopkeeper of any 
note in Bengal who does not possess a 
•copy of some part of this poem. We arc 
very much inclined to attribute many of 
the vulgarisms to the errors of copyists 
rather than to the author. The work has 
passed through so many manuscript edU 
tions in the last 300 years, without having 
been revised by any pundit, that it is natu- 
ral to suppose that many alterations have 
been made by the unlearned to suit their 
own fancy. But the translation is very 
spirited, and would be valuable if expur- 
gated if its barbarisms* A new edition 
of the first canto has just issued from the 
Serampore press, carefully revised by a 
pundit of no sm^l celebrity. 

The next writer in Bengalee was a 
soodrs, by name Kasi-dass, who trans- 


lated several^'cantos of the Mulmbbarut, 
under, the title of Fanduyu Vijaya. His 
successor, Govindanunda, surnamed Ko. 
vikunkun, was a brahmun, who trans- 
lated the Praises of Chundec. Both these 
works are not exempt from vulgar expres. 
sions. A second translation of the Praises 
of Chundec, under the title of Unada 
Mungul, was made by Barat-chundra, a 
brahmun, contemporary with Kovikuiikun, 
both of whom were patronized by Raja 
Krisbna-chundra Roy, who was emulous 
of the fame of the great Raja Vikrumajit. 
Baboo Kasheeprisad Ghose has omitted to 
mention a little memoir of Raja Krishna- 
chundra Roy, composed by Mrituiijuyu, 
of which three editions have passed through 
the press at Serampore. The court of this 
raja appears to have been, as it regarded 
the resort of learned men, the most splendid 
of any then existing In Bengal. Upon 
the pundits he bestowed large estates, 
which their families enjoy to this day, 
while the patrimony of his own royal 
family is now parcelled out among many 
hundred proprietors. The “king's fool *’ 
at his court appears, like many others of 
his class, to liave been one remarkable for 
his talents and wit. Many of his witti- 
clsOns are yet current among the natives, 
and if collected together, would form one 
of the most amusing w'orks in the Benga- 
lee language.-— iS^uy/ioc/mr Durpun. 

THE NATIVE PAPERS. 

We publish for general information that 
Baboo Ashootosh Deb and Prumutho- 
netli Deb have established a new gunge 
to the north of Calcutta, at Chatra, near 
to Serampore, on the banks of the Bhagi- 
ruttee (Hooghly)- It is called Deb 
Gunge. Tlie situation of the gunge is 
excellent, being on the banks of a river, 
having on the west the great public road, 
by which carts and other vehicles may 
have free communication with Burdwan. 
To the east lies the road to Dum Dum ; 
while the facility which this road also af- 
fords for communication by water with 
Jessnre is beyond description. There tlie 
goddess Gunga is perpetually conspicu- 
ous. Tlie gunge has been established more 
than a fortnight, and we liear from those 
who are employed in it that the purchase 
and sale of articles is proceeding with great 
vigour. The Baboos a))ove-mentioned 
are indefatigable in their arrangements, 
and in affording facilities to the Mabajuns. 
Those who are desirous of opening ware- 
houses ill it, may learn the rules and re- 
gulations established for it, by applying at 
the cutcheny of the gunge ; to the darogah, 
Kumlocant Boy ; or to tbe Baboos them- 
selves at their house at Simlcab^CAvn- 
drika. 

Seminary BeUgious InUrudion.'^Vf e 
hear that Kissoreemohua Ooswamee of 
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Khurda is about to establish a college, to 
be called a Seminary of Religious In- 
struction, in which the Vedas, Pooranus, 
Oopu Poofanus, the Tuntrus, and other 
works of tlie Goswamee sect, will be stu- 
died. The Goswamee will employ pun- 
dits in the shastrus above-mentioned at his 
own expense, and also support the students. 
We hear that twenty-five students will be 
admitted, and that the expense of their 
support and that of the pundits will not 
be less than 200 rupees a month. Instead 
of being less than this sum wc rather 
think it will exceed it. Tills information 
has astonished us; how the Goswamee, 
who lives upon the gifts of others, can 
encounter so great an undertaking we can- 
not tell, but suspect that the means will be 
furnfshed by some of his wealthy disciples. 
Be that as it may, our prayer to the Al- 
mighty is, that this excellent undertaking 
on which he has entered may be perpe- 
tuated without interruption. The good 
and wise will all rejoice at this undertak- 
ing. — /Wd. 

L,ord J9£.sAo/ 7.«— On the 10th Instant the 
Lord Bishop went to Burdwan and exa- 
mined the students in the schools at that 
station, and was much pleased with the 
progress made by them. This disposi- 
tion of his lordship is not astonishing, be- 
cause it is only those who have a taste for 
knowledge who arc anxious to impart it to 
others. The wise, on seeing tlie great 
anxiety of many excellent Lnglish gentle- 
men on this subject, will easily recognize 
them as men endowed with knowledge. 
It is universally acknowledged that Uie gift 
of learning is above all other gifts, but it 
is peculiarly remarkable that while by 
parting with other gifts wealth is impaired, 
and the receiver and the reception of them 
involves blame, in the gift of knowledge 
both the giver and the receiver are blessed. 
** O, Suruswutec, your treasury is unri- 
vailed ill excellence, for it is not exhaust- 
ed by all that it gives, and is impaired only 
by allowing its treasures to remain idle.” 
•^Bungodoot, 

SCIKDIAII. 

Gwatior^ Jan, 24.— The image of the 
late Dowlut Rao Scindia is to be erected 
over his tomb, and a large body of brah- 
mins to be daily fed there. The grand- 
daughter of the late ruler is to be married 
to the son of the Kanorc Kur Junkojee. 
liao Scindia is to celebrate the event of his 
own marriage in March with great splen- 
dour; seven lacs of rupees arc to be ex- 
pended on the magnificent ceremony. Jun- 
kojoe liao, it will be remembered, is the 
adopted son of the late . Dowlut Rao, 
who^ on his death-bed, gave the charge of 
his kingdom into the hands of Major 
Stuart, an extraordinary instance of trust 
reposed by a native prince in an English- 
man.— Gas. Feb, 10. 


LATE INSURRECTION IN THE AVA 
PROVINCES. 

By the arrival of the Ann from Ran- 
goon, we learn that the report, prevalent 
here some time ago of the commissioner's 
house having been plundered by the Bur- 
mese, was totally unfounded. It is also 
stated, that in fact there never was occa- 
sion fur alarm from the late insurrection ; 
and that it would never have taken place 
if people of experience had been in charge 
of affairs. We also learn by letters from 
Moalmein, that the natives were again 
coming over to the British side, and 
settling quietly to business. — Cci/. John 
Bull, Feb,^, 

MISSION OF RAM MOHUN ROT. 

Some short time since wc noticed a 
statement in a London paper, that Ram 
Mohun Roy was about to procccid to Eng- 
land as ambassador from the king of 
Delhi. We concluded lliat the statement 
was too absurd to be true ; but it would 
appear from the follow'ing amusing details 
given in the Calcutta John BuU of Feb. 
27, that wc erred 

** In the month of August last. Ram. 
mohun Roy communicated his intention 
of proceeding to Europe, on an embassy 
from the King of Delhi to the court of 
Great Britain, to Mr. Montgomery Mar- 
tin, at that time editor of the Bengal He- 
raid. According to this gentleman's state- 
ment, the object of the envoy was to ob- 
tain redress for an alleged injustice, which 
the house of Timour liad suffered at the 
hands of the Company. This injustice, it 
seems, consists in the Company's having 
withheld from his Imperial Majesty certain 
stipends and rights guaranteed to him by 
certain treaties solemnly and deliberately 
entered into. In consequence of these 
treaties having been violated, it was repre- 
sented to Mr. Martin, that the royal 
family were now reduced to such a state 
of abject misery, that they had not a suf- 
ficiency of clothing to shelter them from 
the inclemency of the weather, and that 
frequently they were only enabled to ob- 
tain a proper quantity of food to satisfy 
the cravings of nature once in three days." 
How Mr. Martin came to put the slightest 
credit in such a story, carrying its refuta- 
tion on its very face, we arc at a loss to 
say ; but according to liim ho was induoed 
by this picture, involving as it did the cha- 
racter of his country, to offer to accom- 
pany the envoy to England. He says, he 
was further informed, that ** all the Ma- 
boinedans in India looked up to the house 
of Timour with the utmost veneration and 
devotion," a veneration in which we are 
to infer that Rammohun, though a Hin- 
doo and a Brahmin, participated : and 
that the Mabomedans would of course 
eagerly embrace the first opportunity to 
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rebel against British supremacy, in resent- 
ment for. the indignity and injuries in- 
flicted on the descendants of the formerly 
ac^owledged sovereigns of the wliole of 
Hindoostan.'* Mr. Martin Immediately 
proposed to relinquish his editorsliip of the 
Bengal Herald^ to devote himself entirely 
to the king of Delhi’s service. This com- 
munication, made through Dwarkanauth 
Tagore to Rairimohun Hoy, was received 
with great satisfaction hy the envoy, who 
signified tliat he would immediately write 
on the subject to his imperial master. So 
disinterested was JMr. Martin in the aflair, 
that he stipulated for receivitig no more 
w'ages from the king of Delhi than just 
enough to defray his expenses and house- 
rent whilst in Calcutta, estimated at the 
moderate sum of ten rupees a day. 

** These preliminaries being arranged, 
the end of August or September was fixed 
on for the envoy leaving Calcutta, via Cut- 
tack and Madras, to Bombay and £nglaiid. 
Circumstances hoM’cver occurred to delay 
the expected departure; and during five 
months Mr. Martin acted the part of as- 
sistant to the envoy of the king of Delhi, 
receiving 300 rupees a mouth as salary or 
wages from the Mogul ; and so extremely 
disinterested docs the assistant appear to 
have been, that he proposed and engaged, 
of his own accord, that if the mission was 
unsuccessful, he would consider what mo- 
ney he was now constrained to take, as 
due hy him to the unfortunate descendants 
of Timour. 

AlMJUt the end of September or be- 
ginning of October, the envoy intimated 
to his assistant that he had given up the 
idea of proceeding via Cuttack ; but that 
as soon as the Doorgah Poojah holidays 
w*ere over, he would send his sircars to 
get boats ready for tlie purpose of pro* 
ceediiig to Allahabad, from whence he 
^'ould proceed through Runjit Singh’s 
territory. On this intimation being re- 
ceived, the assistant very properly pur- 
chased a pinnace to carry him and bis fa- 
mily. At this time Mr. Martin was 
living in a boat off Chandpaul Ghaut, 
and for tliree months w'as in daily expec- 
tation of being summoned by the envoy to 
•set out on his mission. But on or Hl)out 
the 2d January a new danger assailed the 
envoy, and the presence of Mr, Martin at 
tlie house of Rammohun Roy became ne- 
cessary, to protect him from assassination. 
The envoy declared to his assistant that hia 
life was seriously threatened by a gang of 
assassins, and Mr. Martin proposed to oc- 
cupy the spare rooms in his house, and to 
arm the household in his defence ; a pro- 
posal accepted by the envoy with great 
joy, but with a request that the cause of 
bis going to Ram Mohun’s house should 
not be made public, as the envoy did not 
like to be considered ** a coward, or 
afraid.” Fire-arms, gufipowder, and dag. 


gers were immediately procured, and bur. 
kendaiises employed to guard the premises. 
Mr. Martin, it appears, procured a double- 
barrelled gun, a single-barrelled gun, three 
pair of pistols, a sabre, and three sword, 
sticks, Ac. &c. The burkendaua.es were 
duly exercised in firing, and one was 
armed with a kind of battle-axe, and thus 
the whole garrison was equipped and ready 
for defence. When the envoy, during thcNe 
perilous days, came into town, Mr. Martin 
accompanied him, armed at his special de- 
sire with a brace of pistols and a sw'ord. 
stick. Ram Mohun himself having a naval 
dagger ill his pocket, and a sword-stick in 
his hand, and his attendants also well 
armed. If our readei*s ask from wliat 
quarter of the heavens or earth the danger 
came that threatened the envoy of the 
house of Timour, we can only guess, 
from hints dropped here and there, tliat 
the anti suttee-ahoUtionists were the dread- 
ed enemies ; and the bause of their enmity, 
the part tiuit the envoy had taken in ob- 
taining from government the suppression 
of tliia most cruel and horrid custom. 

** Preparations for the setting out of the 
mission appear, however, to have gone on, 
along with preparations for the defence of 
the envoy and his house ; for on or about 
the tSd Jan. 1830, a letter from the secre- 
tary in the Persian department announced 
to Rammohun Roy that government would 
not. sanction his adopting the title of rajah, 
nor recognize him as envoy of the king of 
DeUii, a detenniiiatioii on the part of the 
Governor- General in Council which we 
dare say will surprise no one ; our only 
marvel is how such demands should have 
ever been upon them. This determination, 
however, on the part of authority, seems 
to have not a little nonplused the envoy ; 
but the wits of bis good assistant were 
ready at liaiid upon the occasion, and he 
immediately w'rites a letter to Rammolitin 
Roy, stating that as the government 
w'ould not recognize Kainmohun’s oflieial 
situation, and as the adjustment of the 
king of Delhi’s claims w.is a matter of the 
utmost importance, nut only as it affected 
his majesty, but also, as n*garded the in- 
tegrity and pledged faith of the British 
nation, he Mr. Montgomery Martin would 
himself proceed to England with dupli- 
cate copies of all the papers on the suhjeet, 
and lay them before tlie British govern- 
ment at home, where he had no doubt, by 
representing the case in its true light, the 
Court of Directors and Board of Con- 
trol would sanction either the appointment 
of Rammohun or some other person, for 
the investigation and settlement of the 
king of Delhi’s affairs. The envoy thought 
the scheme worthy of attention, and said 
he would take twenty-four hours to reflect 
ufKin it.‘ During these twenty-four hours 
diere burst a storm from anotiier quarter ; 
and we are much afraid^ from all we see 
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and understand, tliat the head of the house 
of Tiinour mu^ have a little patience be- 
fure ; he obtains redress of his grievous 
wrongs, or his family any thing more than 
dinner ** once in three dsiys.*' 

“ Now vrhat, we would ask, do our 
readers think of all tliese most amusing 
and instructive proceedings on the part of 
the “ natives of wealth and intelligence,** 
and so forth, wlio are daily held up to us 
as samples of the growing mind of the 
age ? In the papers and letters now before 
us, from which we have culled the above 
historical details of the ** Tioiour mis., 
siun,'* we observe tlie names of several 
Kuropean gentlemen, who, we cannot 
help thinking, bad as lief not been lifted 
to fame by such a lever. We are sorry 
we cau give our readers no particular in> 
formation as to the papers of which Mr. 
Martin was employed to take duplicate 
copies, and with which he was to proceed 
Co England; but when he states, as we 
observe he does, that these papers were 
obtained from a public office by bribery, 
how could he ever liave entertained tiic 
potion iliat with such credentials he would 
have been listeneiJ to a moment by either 
tlie Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control ? Tlie whole business, so far as 
we have related it, is a complete farce, ex. 
posing all concerned in it to ridicule.'* 


ilitatira:0. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

UNITED SEIIVICK CLUB. 

We arc happy to And that the complete 
success which has attended the United 
Service Club established in Calcutta in 
18^8, has given rise to the iiitcntiuu of in. 
stitiiting a similar club at Madras. 

The plan of the establishment h, we 
understand, more extensive and more coin- 
inodioiis than that of tlie Calcutta Club. 
Considerable funds will therefore be re- 
quired to commence upon it, and set it 
going; i>ut after the expense of the first 
outlay, the terms of living will be quite as 
economical as those of the Bengal liistitu- 
tion.^^nd. Gov. Gam., Feb. 25. 

RACES AT ARNFE. 

. The" beautiful little race-course at Arr 
pcc, which has been so long forsaken, has 
again become the scene of sport and fes- 
tivity. On Thursday morning several 
well-contested matches were run for by 
the horses belonging to the officers of the 
station, which afforded great amusement, 
not only to the Europeans but to a large 
concourse of natives. * At the conclusion 
of the races a bag fox was turned out lie-; 
fore a pack of terriers, kept by H.M. 41st 
regt., which afforded an excellent run of 
twenty-five minutes. Keynard was turn- 
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cd out on the race-course, and went off' in 
gallant style ; lie first made a. large ring 
round the butt, then took between tlic 
tank and the main road, near the old 
choultry, making head for tlie paddy fields, 
but being closely pressed, was obliged to 
keep to the road leading to tlio village of 
Niagra, when, after some sharp runnings 
through the topes and gardens, he saved 
himself by getting into a deep nullah.-— 
Mad. Gou. Gaz., Feb. 15. 

INGRESS TO THF. FORT. 

The garrison regulation, which pre- 
vented certain persons from entering the 
fort in bandies, palanquins, or on horse- 
back, has been cancelled, and now all 
people are allowed to enter and have egress 
therefrom, either in bandies, palanquins, 
or on horseback, but not in bullock han- 
dies. Neither horses nor bandies are to 
be allowed to remain in the open streets and 
passages of the fort.— jl/ad. Gaz.j Feb. 24. 


iSontibas. 

LAW. 

SuriiEME Court, February 4, 

The following is a copy of the present- 
iiiciit of the grand jury. 

“ To the lion. Sir James Dewar, chief 
justice, and Mon. Sir J. 1\ Grunt, puisne 
judge, of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, Bombay : 

“ My Lords,— The grand, jury have, 
in compliance with the recommendation 
of Mr. Justice Grant, in bis charge to 
them at the opening of the sessions, di- 
rected their particular attention to tlie de- 
scriptions of persons by whom the more 
serious offences of late are alleged to have 
been committed, with a view to the dis- 
covery, if possible, whether any organized 
system of plunder exists on the island ; 
and having, in the progress of their in- 
quiries, had recourse to those sources of 
information on which the greatest depen- 
dence could be placed, .now take leave to 
report to your lion. Court, that although 
th^y have not been able to arrive at such 
distinct proof of the existence of associa- 
tions of individuals for felonious purposes, 
as would warrant the assertion that a com. 
billed .system of. plunder is in operation 
here at this time, they have found that an 
unusually large proportion of tlie roblic- 
ries of late, especially where more than 
one individual has been concerned, have 
been committed by persons of the Bayah 
caste, natives of the upper parts of Hin- 
doostan, under circumstances, that lead to 
the belief that they have in most instances 
been premeditated ; . and the grand jury 
arc of opinion, that this increase of crime, 
on the class they have mentioned, iscliiefiy 
to be attributed to the number of soldiers 
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of that caste who hare latterly Ijieen dis- 
charged at the presidency, and who, freed 
from the control to which they liave 
hitherto been subject, are now, with camp 
followers and others connected with them, 
scattered over the island without any fixed 
place of residence, or known means of 
subsistence, and of course open to all the 
temptations which the unprotected state 
of property amongst the native population 
necessarily holds out to them. 

** The grand jury have, on former occa- 
sions, conveyed to your lion. Court their 
sentiments respecting the benefits that 
would accrue to tlie community, from the 
power of the court of petty sessions be- 
ing extended in certain cases of larceny, 
and the power of removing persons from 
tlie island, conferred on it under such 
restrictions as your Lordships might tliink 
proper ; and though they have not, there, 
fore, been so fortunate as to find that their 
opinions oil this subject were in unison 
with those entertained by the members of 
your Lordships* court, subsequent expe- 
rience having confirmed them in the con- 
viction that the adoption of some such 
measure as the latter is absolutely necessary 
to the jsafety of the persons and property 
of tlie peaceful inhabitants of this place, 
whidi has from its locality always been 
one of a very mixed and changing popu- 
lation, and of late years in particular the 
resort of numerous dishonest and despe- 
rate persons from the neighbouring conti- 
nent, as well as the refuge of equally ob- 
jectionable characters from other quarters, 
banished in many instances by the local 
authorities for crimes committed in their 
own country ; the grand jury conceive they 
w'ould lie wanting in duty to the public, if 
they were to refrain respectfully bringing 
the matter again to the notice of your Hon. 
Court, and making known to your lord- 
shipsthealarm which the constant and un- 
restrained ingress and residence here of the 
characters they have described continue to 
excite amongst all classes of Uie native 
population, to an extent which the grand 
jury believe can only be justly appreciated 
by those who have the same daily oppor. 
tunity as themselves of observing its eficcts 
on the public mind. 

(Signed) ** J. H. Crawford, Foreman. 

Bombay, Grand Jury Room, 

4th Feb. 1830.'* 

We are always so very anxious to avoid 
the risk of misrepresenting the proceedings 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, that 
we purposely abstained on Saturday last 
from noticing what fell from the learned 
chief justice in reply to the presentment 
of the grand jury. As, however, a notion 
might get abroad that tlie grievance pre- 
sented by the grand jury was either to be 
removed by some act of tlie local powers, 
or was to be neglected altogetbdr, we deem 


ft right to slate that Sir James Dewar gave 
the juiy to understand that their often 
suggested panocca-- the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the court of petty session— 
was not provMcd for in the new ‘criminal 
act, and could only be obtained by a 
petition to Parliament from the inhabi- 
tants, or words to that cfiect. 

This is not the first Ume that similar 
language has been held by the liehch at 
Bombay. Sir Edward West and Sir John 
Grant have both at different tinies pointed 
out the state of tlie law oh this head, and 
expressed how impossible it was for them 
to sanction any arrangement repugnant to 
its spirit. Sir John Grant, we believe, 
has gone farther, and declared his convic- 
tion that the powers legally vested in the 
magistracy, if properly exercised, might 
be found sufficient for all the purposes of 
public security and peace. On this latter 
subject, nevertheless, a good deal of dif. 
ference of opinion still continues to 
exist ; and, seeing that the majority are of 
opinion that the best remedy for the dis- 
eases complained of is tlie enlargement of 
the functions of the magistracy, we suh. 
iiiit that no time ought to be lost in call- 
ing upon the sheriff to convene a meeting, 
to petition the Legislature for that which 
can he obtained in no other way. Our 
domestic situation is a fearful one. The 
island is overrun with unemployed persons 
who miipt eat, and are reckless of the 
means tlirough which they obtain the 
w'here withal to purcliasc food. Some have 
a higher object, and rob to enrich tlicm- 
sclves. Be the object what it may, how- 
ever, the public are the sufferers, and they 
owe it to themselves to hasten the adoption 
of a measure which may bring relief in 
its rein. When a great man returns to his 
native country, it is the easiest thing in the 
world to get up a meeting to vote him a 
complimentary address or present him with 
a piece of plate ; and shall it be said that 
w’here the solid benefit of hundreds is at 
stake wcare found listless and indifferent? 
Sliall it be said that we manifest eagerness 
in the exhibition of sycophancy, and are 
sluggish in our efforts for the public good ? 

If the European pari of tlie community 
Buffer session after session to pass away 
without having a better report to make of 
the state of public secuiity, we hope the 
natives will assemble, and set tliem an ex- 
ample ill a matter of so much real im- 
portance. Something must be doiic in. one 
quarter or the other.— Bot/i. Cour,^ Feb, 9. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DECEASES IN THE DECCAN. 

Letters from the Dukhin . inform us 
that tlie cholera has again appeared at an 
unusual time of year, and some few lives 
have been lost at l^oona and at Jaliu, 
among the troops. Capt.W. Bsl4 • 
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tingutslied olHcer of the .Madras army, 
died at RanjanguOn, near ^roor, on his 
return from Boipbay to Jalna, from a 
severe attack of the spasmodic cholera, 
notwithstanding be had the ablest medical 
aid. He had formerly Ailed the office of 
Persian interpreter to the commandant of 
tlie subsidiary force at Hyderabad, and 
was alike admired for his great profes- 
sional, talents, his many engaging qualities, 
his accomplishments, and his erudition. 
He has left a widow and child ; liis lady 
was the relict of the late MajorWilkinson, 
of the Madras Artillery, who also fell a 
victinii to the same disease, while marching 
in January 1826, from Jalna towards Hy- 
derabad. At that time the lady was without 
assistance, and surrounded by numerous 
victims to this deplorable scourge. Such 
instances of the sudden death in India of 
persons in the prime of life, will no doubt 
be viewed with alarm in Europe ; and, 
combined with the general impression that 
wealth is now slowly obtained by great 
toil only, in this tropical climate, under 
many privations, will no doubt tend to 
diminish the importation of talented men, 
when they find their lives and labours so 
inadequately estimated. 

The late Sir W. Seymour was remarka- 
bly abstemious, and lived in constitnt ap- 
prehension of illness : a state of mind 
which is itself a bad symptom, and very 
discouraging to the medical adviser called 
to ^ivc aid, when an attack of acute disease 
arrives. 

The ravages of the small-pox in many 
towns of the Dukhin have been more fatal 
than heretofore. Many children have fal- 
len victims ; and adult persons have suf- 
fered at Poona and in its vicinity, who 
have formerly been vaccinated, and were 
considered safcr— Gaz. 

SiJTTEES. 

V A correspondent of the Bombay Courier^ 
February 6, who dates his letter Rutiia- 
gberry, writes : 

Having heard a great deal about Lord 
W. Bentiuck*s abolition of suttees, you 
may conceive my surprise on bein^ told 
that a suttee was io take place in the 
neighbourhood on the following day. 

Oreai doubt seemed to exist, how- 
ever, as to whether it would take place or 
not, as the Ipcal authorities here were ap- 
parently determined to put every possible 
obstacle in the way, and it was therefore 
tliought likely that the friends of the wo- 
man might prevent it. Yesterday morning, 
however, I beard that the woman per- 
sisted in her intention, and that the suttee 
was to take place that day. I accordingly 
p^eparOd to go. At two o'clock ihe| pro- 
cession left the bouse of the deceased*^ 
Bmhmtn, preceded by a number of tom- 
toms and horns. The corpse followed, car- 
ried on a sort of Utter made of bamboos 


by four Bralimlns, and next came the 
widow, surrounded by female relations. 
The latter, though evidently restraining 
their feelings, were composed at the time, 
of and during the ceremony; but one, a girl 
about sixteen, the daughter of the deceased 
by a former wife, sobbed aloud and cried 
almost tlie whole time. As for the widow 
herself, she was the picture of perfect re- 
signation. She was dressed in a coarse 
white sarrhc ; had some glass bangles on 
her arms, and a number of gold ornaments 
on her neck, nose, and ears. She appear- 
ed to be about twenty-three or twenty-fonr 
years of age, rather given to obesity, and 
bore the marks of having been once very 
good-looking. As the procession moved 
slowly down the hill slie now and then 
turned round to her relations, apparently 
to soothe them : at last it reached the little 
sandy bay formed by Mcriali Doonger and 
the hill fort of Rutnaglicrry, and stopped 
Avithin about forty yards of the sea. Tiio 
widow there sat down, surrounded by her 
friends, whilst at a distance of about ten 
yards her nearest male relations, attended 
by some other Brahmins, began to erect 
the funeral pile. During this ceremony 
the poor victim of a horrid superstition 
repeated certain prayers after a Brahmin 
who read from a book, anti at intervals 
she touched some coco-nuts which were 
brought to her, and 1 suppose gave them 
her blessing, which was received by the 
fortunate bearers of the coco-nuts by rais-i 
ing their clasped hands to their heads, and 
ram-raming to the widow by scraping the 
sand with their foreheads. She also sent 
some coco-niits and sugar to the Europeans 
present, who graciously acknowledged the 
gift. In the mean time the pile was getting 
ready ; it was formed by planting four 
large sticks, about eight feet high, in the 
ground, forming a square of about six 
feet ; the pile was then formed to tlic 
height of three feet by alternate layers of 
dry grass and w'ood ; four sticks were tied 
across one pillar to another at the top with 
coir rope, so tied that on the flames reach- 
ing them the whole should give way ; over 
those again large logs of wood. The sides 
from the pile of wood to the top were shut 
up with grass, leaving one side towards 
the sea open for the widow to enter, as 
well as allow her the means of escape, 
should she feel so inclined. Some dispute, 
however, here arose as to which side of 
the pile should be left open, which re- 
quired reference to the authorities. Before 
this could be arranged tlie sun was near 
setting : at last, the point being settled, 
the corpse of Uie deceased Brahmin was 
placed inside the pile. During the whole 
of tliis the crowd which surrounded the 
victim had completely shut out the . pile 
from her view, and when tlie Brahmins 
arose told her that every thing was ready^ 
and that she must come, 1 watched her 
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counteimnce closely, but could discover no 
traoe* of fear, or any emotion but that of 
pleasure. ' She marched up to a little fire 
within a couple of yards of the pile, sat 
down before it, and again repeated some 
prayers after a Brahmin, throwing at in^ 
tervals some ghee upon the fire. She then 
rose and went once round the pile witli a 
firm and steady step, sprinkling some ghee 
npoif it which was handed to her as 'she 
weiil.' She' then stood close by tbewoodeit 
steps of the pile, which, like Jacob’s ladder^ 
were to lead her to heaven ; divesting her** 
seirof her ornantentB, again repeated, in a 
firm tone, some prayers after a Uhibmin, 
and prepared to ascend. Here a numbor 
of Brahmina pressed round her, telling 
lier' whaC to do^ what she was to say as she 
ascended to heaven, and 1 believe what 
sheMvas to do wlien slie got there. T 
thoQght the poor woman looked ghobrified 
as she looked from one to the otlier, anifious 
to hear what they all said, and at the same 
time gfiving a nod of assent to each of 
them. ' I, even tliouglit it possihle that she 
turned pale, and repented her approaching 
sacrifice. But the thought was momentary ; 
for, as with one foot on the steps she turned 
round, as if to hid an eternal adieu to tiic 
world, she recognised some one of her 
friends in the crowd, she smiled, and 
pointed up her hand to heaven with a look 
of contentment and resignation. 

** She then mounted the pile. Some 
butter was placed on her head, and she 
laid herself down on the right si<le of her 
husband’s coriise, embracing it at the same 
time with her right hand. She remained 
perfectly motionless, awaiting tlic instant 
which was to send her into eternity : licr 
nearest redations then set fire to the four 
corners of the pile. The effect was mo- 
mentaneous.. Aided by a strong breeze 
from the sea, the ilaniea surrounded her in 
a seennd. 1 saw a convulsive motion of 
her body, and in less than half a minute, 
the lflames having* reached the coir strings 
which supported the ponderous roof. It fell 
in, «nd witli it all means of escape were 
shut out. Shoi^U of triumph, but which 
were meant to drown the cries of the vic- 
tim, should any escape, now arose from 
the/tnuliitude^ accompanied by the noise 
of the tomtoms and horns; but she said 
not a word, and her soul m calmness and 
quiet fl[ed to its destined abode.” 

Aldioiigh the burning of widows* was 
chiefly practised in Bengal, yet it is Weir 
known* that insi'tancea of>lt are not.in- 
frequitot in the terlritories subject’ to the 
Other pr^idendes. If is probhble that the 
example of the Supreme Government will 
lead to the entire abolition of ’the practice ; 
but in the mean time it is interesting ' to 
know the oourre which is adopted for its 
regu^tion where it is still pip'mitted. In- 
itruOtSons, we understand, have been given 


by tlie Governor in Council at Bombay to 
all the civil authorities of that presidency 
to the following effect : that when a suttee 
requests leave of a magistrate to burn with 
the body of her deceased husband, he is to 
assemble a punchayetof the most respecta- 
ble natives, who are to report whether per- 
mission should be given. This is wary 
treading on what is believed to be dan- 
gerdus ground ; but no one can suppt^se 
that the verdict of the native pun^hayeta 
against the unfortunate widows will exone- 
rate British rulers from Uic moral guilt of 
being accessaries to the sacrifice, or from 
the stigma which it attaches to their po- 
litical government of the country. This 
mode of proceeding is probably as un- 
ohjcctionnble as any other that can be sug- 
gested short of al>olilion ; but it is a mere 
subterfuge, and only proves the anxiety 
which men of humane and generous feel- 
ings experience to remove, as far as possi- 
ble from themselves, all participation in so 
unnatural and odious a transaction. — //id. 



CIJTCH. 


Great preparations arc making in Cutch 
to celetirate the marriage of the young 
Kao, who is now between thirteen and 
fourteen years old — he is to marry his four 
wives at once. Tlio preparations are in a 
style 0 ^ magnificence befitting the occa- 
sion.-—2low. Goz., Feb, 3. 

CANUAHAR. 

Twe envoys have arrived from the rulers 
of Kandahar, Poordil Khan, and Kuhiin 
Khun, to the Hon. the Governor.— 


lEIrtuing* 

PlRACr. 

Tlie Venaiig Gazette^ referring (o tlic 
affair of the Ilchn (sec p. M9) remarks; 

£ver since the establishment of the Malay 
power, the rulers, in the enactments of all 
their laws, have manifestly favoured piracy. 
There are two great bodies of men en- 
gaged in piracy ; the subjects of the sul- 
taun of Johor and the people of Lanum, 
wlio come from the Sooloo seas. Fortu- 
nately betw'cen these two roving bands 
there is an unquenchable spirit of hostility : 
so much to that if a Lanum prow appears 
in sight at the moment tlie people of 
Jolior are taking a prize, even the appetite 
for plunder is for the moment postponed, 
and they proceed to ‘mutual destruction. 
Tliough all the subjects of the emperor of 
Johor may be looked on as pirates, and 
ready to obey any leader, the inhabitants 
of the following places are pre-eminent for 
their attachment to this pursuit, consider- 
ing it as tlieir birthright and inheritance : 
Tainiang, Muppa, Sukana, Fumab, Biiru, 
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Meroh» Gulang, Trons, Sugi. The prows 
which annually sail from these places 
amount to about 170, varying in num* 
ber of their crews from forty to eighty 
men. During the months of February, 
March, and April, these freebooters are 
employed in collecting from the rocks of 
their varidus lSles the agar agar, wliich sole 
article of commerce they are forced to sell 
by the mandates of their governors, for k 
sum inconceivably below its market price, 
and thus the only incitement to patient in- 
dustry is torn from their grasp by this op- 
pressive conduct. The scene of their ope- 
rations embraces both sides of the straits of 
Malacca, even to the north of Quedah, 
which they scour either in going or return- 
ing, and the time for commencing their 
piratical operations is the month of June, 
when the south-east monsoon Is steadily 
set in. By the end of October they return 
to their fastnesses, to pass the time in listless 
ease till the returning season permits them 
to gather their marine productions. There 
is hardly an otBcer of the sultan of Johor 
who does not participate in the spoils, and 
support with his iiiiluencc and authority 
these piratical pursuits. The J^aniim peo- 
ple, who come from the Sooloo seas, are 
more dreaded, as employing more formida- 
ble armaments, and extending their rava- 
ges over a wider (leld of operations. The 
8traits of Banca, tlie east coast of the 
peninsula as far north as Siam; and the 
Straits of Malacca, arc annually visited by 
them from August to October, in which 
latter month the monsoon having become 
too strong, they usually return homeward 
with their spoil. It is a redeeming feature 
in the character of the people of Lanum 
that they have less delight in blood than 
the subjects of the emperor of Johor, who 
usually spare none but women and some 
few Mahomcdaiis. Exclusive of these two 
piratical bands, the smaller Malay states 
of Salangor and Slack either employ their 
subjects in the same pursuits, or afford 
protection and intelligence to those who 
are engaged in them. Judging from re- 
ports made at the police-office, it would 
appear that the islands south of the Singa- 
pore Straits, and within the political limits 
of the Netherlands government, form the 
great scat of mischief, to which places 
peraons carried away, as well as their pro- 
perty, have been generally traced ; and it 
is from ' that authority the main exertion 
for the destruction of piracy must ema- 
nate. 

U Each of the large piratical prahus 
have on board from eighty to one hundred 
men, being accompanied by throe or four 
fast-sailing boats ; and while the larger 
vessels ar^idden in the creeks, and behind 
the islands, these are sent forth to plun- 
der-whole fleets of them are beard of 
at the Bindings, Sambelangs, and Lan. 
cavey.” . .. 

Asiat,Jbur, N.S. V’ol. 2. No. 8. 


CATT. BfUtSSLXY. 

It appears from the Penang Gazette, that 
Capt. Bresslcy, his wife and ehild, who 
embarked on ffic Susan schoonery when the 
alarm of an insurrection at Mergui took 
place, have been murdered by the crew. 
The H.C. schooner Zejfhgr was despatched 
to ascertain the correctness of die rumour* 
which is fully confirmed by the report of 
the commander. The vessel was run asboce 
ill the straits of Papra, and burnt by the 
crew. Several articles belonging to Capt. 
Bressley have been recovered, but none of 
the murderers have been apprehended. A 
gold watch and other articles, identified as 
having belonged to Capt. B., were found 
on a Malay, but whom the commander of 
the Zephyr could not prevail upon the 
rajah’s son at Poongah to give up ; as welt 
as another man, who acknowledged to 
have been engaged by Capt. Bressley’s 
scrang, at the time in charge of a prow iii 
the Straits of Papra, who admits that 
Capt. Bressley *s vessel was burnt near 
Mergui, himself, his wife and child, mur- 
dered. 


iringaporr* 

TRADE. 

'Die Singapore Chronicle of February 1 1 
contains the following statement of the 
value of the imports and exports of this 
settlement for the official years 1827-28 
and 1828-29 : 

Imports, 


Names of Places. | 1827-88. 

! Sicca Rup. 

From England ' 1»920,1264 

— Foreign Europe .. 541,673 

— South America .. — 

— Mauritius, Cape*) 

of Good Hope, > 155,861 

and N. S.Wales ) , 

— Calcutta... ' 2,316,466i 

— Madras 414,6971 

— Bombay 376,8891 

— Ihilo Penang. 883,0151. 

— Malacca 276,627^ 

— Rhio — 

— Java 2,284,6371 

— Ceylon 19,355i 

— Sumatra. — 

— Acheen & north- > a agu. 

— Celebes — 

— BaUy — 

— Borneo — 

— E. C. Peninsula . . ' *— 

-- Slam ' 275,8191 

— Camboja. — 

. — Cochin China . . « . ' 108,4^ 

— China..... 1,792,67^ 

— ManilU , — 

— Neighbouring 1 

Isbiids 5 e other V 3J114.7S01 

native poite ..j' 


14,886.9981 


1828-1829. 


Sicca Rup. 
2,422.850 
86,509 
106,368 

48,654S 

!:« 

382,249 

842,8384 

418,4021 

193,201 

525,798 

8,420 

ir — 
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Exporti, 


Kameso^ Places. 


To England 

— Foreign Europe . . 

— South America. .. . 
Mauritius. Cape 'I 

of Good Hope, > 
and N.S. Wales ) 

Calcutta 

-> Madras | 

Bombay I 

— Pulo Penang......' 

Malacca .i 

— Rhio ’ 

— Java ‘ 

— Ceylon I 

— Sumatra 

— Achecn and north- \ 

. ern iiepper ports > 

— straits 

— Ce1e1)es 

— Bally 

— Borneo 

— E. C. Peninsula . . 

— Siam I 

Camboja * 

— Cochin t^hiiia . . . .i 

— China ! 

— Manilla ' 

— Neighbouring ^ • 

Islands other 
native ports .. jj 


1827-28. 


Sicca Rup. 
2,789.61.31 
272,2301 


119,1221 


l.G.31,.3491 

I8fl,0l2 


04(1.1221 

4U()..Vi(i 


1,026,379 


457.7131 


a5..576 

1,519,097 


.3,517,4301 j 
13,072.010 1 


1828-29. 


Sicca Rup. 
0,639.7301 
220,9881 
93,1551 


34,1833 


2.358.8941 

3.9.3,51)f»i 

.373,0361 

667*60!» 

010.0001 

l<)0.2t91 
1,0.34, riMO 
2,.3l5i 
420,2051 
45,015 

142,042 

510,0253 

1K0.518 

.300,075-1 

(;()0,rKk3| 

04(M094 


1,012,7201 

350,006 

250,4.521 


18.046,(H)4^ 


Tlie following comments, which are 
worthy of attention, are from the same 
paper : 

** We have been favoured with the pe- 
rusal of a series of documents relative to 
the nature and extent of the trade of this 
settlement, for the oHicial years 1827-28 
and 1828-29, from which we have drawn 
up the comparative statements, given in 
another part of our present number, shew- 
ing the value of the imports and exports, 
and the increase or decrease in each branch 
of trade, for the years ending .*30111 April 
3 828 and 1829; from which it will be 
seen that the imports of last year exceed 
those of 1827-28 by Sa.Rs. d,725,204, 
and that the increase in exports during the 
same period amounts to Sa.Us. 4,174,.594^. 
Nearly the w'holc increase of imports, it 
will be observed, however, is under the 
head of China,” and that of the exports 
under the head of ** England,’* both of 
which are, no doubt, occasioned by tlie 
untisually large quantity of China pro. 
duce which came down last year for trans- 
shipment merely, so that the real increase 
in the importation of goods intended to be 
disposed of in the place, will he found not 
to exceed the imports of the former year 
by more than Sa.Hs. 800,000. 

<c Xhe imports from England in 1828. 
S9!t it will he observed, exceed those of 
tlW {^receding year by Sa.Rs. 502,723; 

by a reference to the comparative 
^t^ents for 1826-27 and 1827-28, pub- 
lished In the Chnyniclcs of lltli and 25th 
l^pt. 1828, w'e find they fall short of the 
imports of 1826-27, by Sia Rs. 412,627, 


from which it would appear that the trade 
in British manufacturea is if any Uting on 
the decline. Tlie decrease in the Europe 
trade, however, is in tlie value only, the 
quantity of goods imported, being much 
greater in 1828-29 than in any preceding 
year, and the decline in value is doubtless 
occasioned by the great competition which 
has of late existed in this branch of trade. 
Within the 1a.st eighteen months the prin- 
cipal articles of British manufacture have 
fallen in price at least thirty per cent., and 
we see no probabilility of prices iinprov. 
ing so long as the importations continue 
as extensive as they have been for some time 
back. The eunsumption evidently docs 
not at all keep pace with the supply, and 
we think it is exceedingly improbable that 
the demand will be in the least increased 
for some years to come. 

** Under the* head of * neighbouring 
islands and other native ports,* the de- 
crease is apparently very considerable, hut 
it will be observed that this is owing 
chieHy to several of the islands and ports, 
wdiich were formerly classed under one 
general head, being particularized in the 
statements we now give. There is a de- 
crease, liowcver, in the native trade of 
ai.Us. 409,151.** 

AMERICAN TRADE. 

The American ship Sachem, Copt, Da- 
visoo, from Boston the 22d September, 
touched here on the 30tb ultimo, on lier 
way to Siam, to which place, wc believe, 
she is now on her third successive voyage. 
About fifteen months ago the Sai'hem 
brought here a cargo of sapan-wood, stick- 
].*ic, &c. from Bankok, with the view of 
exchanging it for goods suited to the Sia- 
mese market ; but, in consequence of its 
being generally considered that the Ame- 
ricans have no right to trade here, she was 
not permitted to land any part of her car- 
go, 1)11 1 ivas obliged to proceed to the 
neighbouring port of Rhio to discharge ; 
from which place the whole of it was sent 
over to Singapore in open boats, and the 
returns conveyed back to Rhio in the same 
manner. The Sachem then returned to 
Siam, where she took in a cargo of sugar 
for Boston, and on her way home touch- 
ed again at Rhio, where she remained about 
a week. She arrived there in the middle of 
April last, about which time letters from 
England had reached this place, mention- 
ing that the affairs of Singapore w‘cre 
about to be taken into consideration by 
minister and the Board of Control, and 
that it was confidently expected that per- 
mission would be forthwith given t(i the 
Americans to trade witli this port. This 
gratifying intelligence the Sachem of 
course conveyed to ' Boston, and her 
owmers, under the impression that Singa- 
- pore would by this time be open to the flag 
of the United States, w'cre induced*^ td, 
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send out a considerable investment of va- 
rious kinds of goods adapted to this mar- 
k*et ; but as no alteration has since been 
made in the laws affecting our intercourse 
with America, the Sachem was again 
obliged to proceed to lihio to tranship 
that part of her cargo intended for Singa-. 
pore, the whole of which, wc believe, has 
arrived here in safety. 

The only iiiconveniences, therefore, 
connected with our trade with the Ame- 
ricans are, the delay, risk, and expense 
attendant on the transhipment at lihio. 
The delay, certainly, nriy occasionally 
prove considerably injurious, but, in these 
sinootli seas, the risk is not great, and 
whilst lihio continues a free port, the ex. 
pense, if the goods are at all valuable, 
can never be a matter of much ini|H>r. 
tance. It is exceedingly desirable, how. 
ever, that ail this should be avoided, and 
that Singapore should be put upon the 
same footing as the presidencies with re- 
gard to this trade, which, no doubt, would 
have been dune long ago had the subject 
ever been properly represented to X^urlia- 
inent. 

We arc not by any means convinced, 
however, of the correctness of the opinion 
which appears to be so prevalent, that the 
Americans are actually prohibited from 
trading with our port. We conceive that 
an attentive consideration of the laws which 
now regulate the commerce of the United 
States with India, and of the peculiar re- 
lation ill which Singapore now stands to 
Prjiice of Wales' Island, will show that 
they are not prohibited, or at least that the 
question is an exceedingly doubtful one. 
— Sing, Chron., Feb, 11. 

DREADFUL FIRK. 

A lire broke out in this settlement on 
the night of Sunday, and continued to 
rage with great violence until three the 
following nioriiiiig, without almost any 
effectual efforts being made to arrest its 
progress, during which time a great por- 
tion' of Phillips Street, Circular lload, 
and Market. Street, together with property 
to a very considerable amount, were com- 
pletely destroyed. It commenced at the 
west corner of Phillips Street, in a black- 
smith's shop, it is supposed, and took a 
south-easterly direction, the wind f which 
fortunately was very light) being in the 
opposite quarter. The whole of the build- 
ings immediately adjoining that in wliich^ 
it originated were composed almost entirely 
of wood, and the fire spread with so much 
rapidity ffiat in tlie course of forty or 
fi/iy minutes not less tliaii ' thirty houses 
were burnt to the ground. As soon os tlie 
roofs began to fall in, which took place 
about twenty minutes after the fire coui- 
mejiiccd, the heat became so intense that 
the planking and venetiaiis of the veran- 


dahs of the bouses on the opposite side of 
Circular lload and Phillips Street ignited 
at a distance of at least fiffy feet from the 
flames. The first blaze which issued from 
the houses in Circular lload was imme- 
diately extinguished by the prompt and 
spirited exertions of two or three gentle- 
men, who continued throwing water on 
the planks exposed to the action of tlio 
heat for the space of two hours, which 
was no doubt the means of saving tlic 
whole of the premises on the river side, 
from the godowns of IVIessrs. Gutliric and 
Clark to the new premises of Mr. Geo. 
Armstrong. Had tlie example of those 
gentlemen been followed, and tlie same 
means used to extinguish the flames when 
first communicated to the houses on the 
cast side of Phillips Street, the fire would 
have been confined to a very small district, 
and probably not more than twenty or 
thirty small houses, inhabited by black-, 
smiths, braziers, and other mechanics, and 
containing property of hut little value, 
would have been destroyed. The inliabi. 
tants of these houses, however, instead of 
endeavouring to quench the flames, seized 
what little property they could conveniently 
carry, with which they made olf, and letib 
their dwellings, api^rently with the utmost 
iiidifrcrcncc, to the mercy of the devour- 
ing element. If the engines had been upon 
the spot within a quarter of an hour ailler 
the fire commenced, and had only one of 
tlicm been iii effective order, tlie fire might 
have been very soon got under, as water 
was so near atid in such abundance. Be.* 
fore the engines arrived, however, two of 
the houses on the cast side of Phillips 
Street were on fire in several parts, and 
when they did arrive the whole four were 
absolutely useless. The troops arrived when 
the fire had extended about half way be- 
tween Phillips Street and Market Street, 
and commenced pulling down one. or two 
houses at the corner of IMarket Street, by 
whidi they would have been prevented 
from communicating with Uie houses op. 
posite, and consequently with Kling Street 
and Commercial S(]uarc. Various attempts 
were accordingly made with that view, all 
of which proved un^ivailing, w'licn two 
field-pieces were sent for, for tlie purpose 
of demolishing the corner house, but be- 
fore they arrived the devoted premises were 
in a blaze. Kling Street next caught fire, 
and ill half an hour afterwards nearly tbo 
whole of the east side of Market Street 
was in one entire flame. It was now fully 
expected that no efforts which could bQ 
used could possibly prevent that part of 
the town which extends from Cgmrnercigl 
Square to Teluk Ayer from being de^ 
stroyed, and the whole of the il>habitan^ 
of Malacca Street, Kling Street, and ittf \ 
square, began to remove the most valuable 
part of tlieir property from their premies-; 
consisting of opium, cases, b^es, and 
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l^lcAget of piece' goode^ &c:, which was 
conveyed with the utmost despatch to the 
middle of the square, and which presented 
a scene of devastation and confusion more 
wily conceived than described. Fortu- 
nately, however, the wind gradually de- 
clining, at this time veered round to the 
north, and gave the fire a direction which 
brouf^t it in contact with some high brick 
builmngs nearly at the head of Market 
Street, and completely prevented it from 
proceeding further in that quarter. Tts 
progress in Kling Street was likewise 
speedily stopped, partly by the building 
being chiefly of brick, and partly by a 
party of Chinese who were directed to un- 
roof two or three houses to prevent its 
communicating with the square. This had 
the desired effect, aiid about four o'clock 
it ceased to spread any further, after hav- 
ing reduced to ashes about one hundred 
and forty houses. 

The magistrates were on the spot a very 
few minutes after the fire was discovered, 
who, together with the officers of the mess, 
exerted themselves to the utmost during 
the whole time; but the engines being 
useless, and all classes of natives refusing 
to render any assistance, all their efforts 
necessarily proved almost entirely unavail- 
ing. Those natives who were not imme- 
diately interested, thought of nothing but 
plunder, to which tliey were certainly not 
Inattentive, and those whose property was 
at i^ke were chiefly engaged in removing 
it from their premises ; and altliougli the 
fire at first advanced with astonishing ra- 
pidity, we were happy to perceive tliat 
almost eveiy one succeeded in saving more 
dr less. 

We believe no estimate has yet been 
made of the probable loss sustained by 
this calamity ; but we should suppose that 
it cannot fall short of half a million of 
dollars.^iSinfi'* Chron^, Feb, 11. 

CHIITBSK EMIOEANTS TO MAURITIUS. 

The HerohO!, Capt. Hackman, from the 
Mauritius the 22d Nov., arrived here on 
the 16th inst. She landed at Malacca 154 
of the 400 Chinamen sent from tliis to the 
Isle of France in June last, and nearly 
the Whole of the remainder had been ship, 
ped off to Calcutta. It appears that on 
tbe arrival of the Chinamen at the Mau- 
ritius they were immediately sent out to 
work on the estates, under tbe directions 
of overseers^ who treated them in tbe same 
maanrir as they had been in the habit of 
using Afriosn slaves, which treatment these 
likdependenc-minded people could not 
biodt, .They very noturallv resisted tbe 
co^clvo messures attempted to be prac- 
lis(^ upon them, and consequently be- 
Oii^ vsi^ troublesome to tbe police, so 
knu^ so, it was deemed neemsary to 
lend them off tbe istarid. • 

Four or five vessels were loading for 
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Europe when the Heroine sailed. Freights 
£3. 10s. to j£4.— Sk'ng. Chron., Jan, 28. 

TIRACV. 

In the Chronicle of the 31st ult. we 
stated that the Active gun-boat had been 
despatched in quest of the Panglima Go, 
and that tlie Siamese Acho was sent in her, 
for the fiurpose of pointing out to the 
commander of the Active the various 
haunts of that pirate. After cruizing about 
for a few days, we regret to say, she re. 
turned unsuccessful. Wc understood that 
one of tbe very first places into which she 
entered such a formidable gang of these 
depredators was discovered, that the people 
of tbe Active dared not so much as make 
known their errand, but pretended that 
they were in pursuit of some runaway 
convicts. Had they even whispered that 
the Panglima Go was the object of tlieir 
search, it is more than probable that they 
would never more have returned to Singa- 
pore. We trust that a stronger force tiian 
that of the Active has been since sent out ; 
of which, however, we have not iieard.— 
SinQ.Chron., Jan. 28. 


Accounts from Batavia to the 23cl of 
Feb* state that Diepo Negoro and his suite 
had made their submission to the govern- 
ment. It is supposed that this event would 
put an end to the war. 

The Viscount du Bas de Ghissignics, 
the commissioner general, resigned his 
office on the I6tli January to Lieut. Gene- 
ral Vander Bosch, who is appointed go- 
vernor-general of our East- India posses- 
sions, and commander-in-chief. 

On the 1 9th January a royal resolution was 
published, by which the supreme govern- 
ment of the Indies is dissolved, with thanks 
for the services rendered to the country. 
On the same day a new ordinance for the 
conduct of the government of India was 
published, by which all preceding ordi- 
nances of the same kind are revoked. By 
a resolution of the Governor- General in 
Council, a commission lias been appointed 
to revise the organization of the tribunals 
in India,, and tlie mode of proceeding 
in tlie several courts of justice.*— 
Paper, 

JAVA. 

According to the last accounts from 
Batavia the trade of Java was very dull ; 
almost all tbe cofibe was exported *. the 
custom-house reports made the quantity 
exported less by 70,000 peculs thaQ the 
year befote. Tbe cultivation of Indigo, 
wrbich approred to be spreading, has sud- 
denly diminished, in consequence of. the 
decline in the prices in Europe^ an4 
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losses sustained b)[ the Indigo planters, 
both by the bad scaspp and the want of 
encouragement from the government. 

The large warehouse of Thompson, 
lloberts, and Co. at tlatavia, was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 27th 
Nov. last, together with all the merchan- 
dise, books, papers, &c., including a large 
amount of government interest notes de- 
posited in their hands by the resident Chi- 
nese in Batavia, to the amount of 200,000 
guilders. The Chinese behaved honestly, 
and renewed their obligations : all the 
other creditors behaved very handsomely. 

SUMATRA. 

By accounts received from Bcncoolen, 
dated January 6, ' we learn tliat the place 
is in the greatest possible distress, and 
every thing going to ruin. The Achetiese 
have taken the settlement of Tappanooly, 
and murdered all tlic Buropeans. The 
Dutch had sent a party from l*adang to 
endeavour to re-take it ; but it was appre> 
bended they would not be successful. 

It is also said that Fort Van de Capellan 
has been blown up, through some care- 
lessness in removing gunpowder. — Xan- 
doH Paperm 

BANCA. 

Some disturbances have broken out 
among the Chinese in the island of Banca, 
in consequence of the introduction, by 
the Viscount de Bas, of an augmented 
duty on licenses, and of a change in tlic 
payment of the workmen in the tin mines, 
it does not appear whether tlie disturbances 
are of a serious nature, or what measures 
are taken by the government to check 
tlicin. — Ibid, 


' The Imaum of Muscat is absent on an 
expedition against Morubas : he has his 
frigate the Liverpool, and two other ships of 
war with him. The person whom he has 
left in charge of the government is a weak 
man, and a spirit of insubordination has 
arisen in Omaie. A youug relative of the 
Imaum*s has, with two thousand Arabs, 
seized the fort of Sohar, and several other 
small ones. The inhabitants of Muscat 
are in a state of great alarm. — Jiom*Gaz., 
3. 


. iVe are liappy to announce the return 
pf amicable intercourse between the select 
oominittee and the, viceroy, which has* 
reeul^ in the Hon. Company’s ships bel 
ing-.now at Whampoa, and biisily engaged 
in di^harginj^ their cargoes ; and we hope 


that no furtiier interruption will occur to 
the general foreign commerce of the 
place. 

The grievances that have promoted the 
late measures of the committee have been 
of a nature sufficient to authorize all the 
steps they have taken to obtain redress 
for them; and much credit must be due 
to that body for the firmness they have dis- 
played in maintaining an indCpOndcncc, 
which must ultimately protluce, not only 
particular, but general benefit ; and im- 
press upon the Chinese authorities the ne- 
cessity of restraining their extortions and 
taxes on foreign trade within due bounds. 

To effect every object in a moment cati- 
not be expected under any order of ar- 
rangement; but in contentions witli a go. 
vernment so little open to, or conversant 
w'ith, the modes of negotiation, as prac- 
tised by those states, whose universal in- 
tercourse with the world leads thorn to the 
consideration of the wants and the customs 
of each other, tlie utmost difficulty must 
exist ; and particularly when opposed to a 
system of politics which deprecates all 
change, and keeps averse to the least in. 
novation on long cstablisliod custom. The 
committee have had innumerable obstacles 
to contend with, which can be compre- 
hended only by those who are familiarly 
acquainted with the habits of the local 
authorities and the feelings of the people. 
It w'ould be presumption in us to say, 
that cither this or that point has been gain- 
ed or rejected. We have, however, suf- 
ficient authority to assert, that many very 
essential points have been conceded ; and 
these terminating not in the individual ad- 
vantage of the Company, whose represen- 
tatives have been the chief advocates in 
the contest, but for the protection and in- 
terest of universal commerce. 

The present viceroy is reputed to be a 
character of much iTUcIlIgonce and inte- 
grity, and under bis promises many of the 
reforms demanded are to be adopted. 
They are such as reason must point out 
to the enlighicnetl mind as requisite to bo 
complied with. One newmandarin mer. 
chant has' beeri already admitted into, the 
cohoiig ; and, wo believe, that the firmest 
assurance is given for a restoration pf that 
body to its original strength of tweJLvp or 
thirteen memliers, and even a idUsposition 
'evinced to increase the tiuniber,. without 
limitation, if candidates .. will come .for- 
ward whose capacity in all the fsaential 
qualifications required fpr. that ■ appoint- 
ment is found adequate.. . Upon a resto- 
ration of this system tlie highest advap^ges 
will arise to the commercial ..U)Ccr,qq[urse 
generally, as opening tq trifle ififr upiural 
element of free competition aot^ .dj^truc- 
tive of its baneful enemy monopoly, , ^ 
^he honour and reputation: pf 5^ Tice- 
roy IS involved in the return -pf.tiia^lder 
Chun qua; having repeatedly promised 
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his ' i^appoaranM in Canton in terms 
which admit of no compromise. 

Ttie desire of hpiding private ware, 
houses miglit, in many views, be deemed 
objectionable; but the necessity for them 
is fully removed by the pledge which the 
viceroy has given, that cargo deposited in 
any security merchant's hong shall there . 
remain in perfect safely ; even, we be- 
lieve, under an indemnity of the govern- 
ment, not only against thieves, but against 
.tire and flood. 

The emperor luis also ordered that a 
modifleation of the duty on shipping shall 
be instantly arranged ; and although the 
vcsssels of the highest class may not be 
beiieflted thereby, the material advantage 
which those nations must derive w’hose 
commerce is conducted by vessels of a 
smaller size must be very striking. 

The compradors* fees, and other charges 
hitherto ex lot ted by the local mandarins 
and the linguists, which have been felt so 
oppressively by the shipping community, 
arc to be immediately reduced. For the 
atccomplishnient of this object, however, 
much firmness will be required on the 
part of forcigntfrs generally, in resisting 
imposition. An attempt has already been 
made, since the arrival of the Honourable 
Company’s ships at AVhampoa, to ex- 
tort the old fees on the appointment of 
ship compradors ; which has been effec- 
tually contested by an application to the 
viceroy. 

\Vc believe the government, and the 
Chinese community in general, have never 
before been brought to so thorough a con- 
viction of the determined spirit of fo- 
reigners to rcbist oppression. And since 
the adjustment has been accomplished at 
the earnest solicitations of the cohong, 
accompanied by the most undisguised pro- 
mises from the viceroy, tliat on the entry 
of the Company's ships into the port, and 
the resumption of trade, numerous con- 
cessions should be made ; we cannot but 
repose in good faith, that every engage- 
ment entered into with so much apparent 
sincerity will be most honourably fulfilled. 
^Canton lleg. Feb. 15. 

MANHOP’s Cll EDITORS. 

We alluded, in a late number, to a pe- 
tition presented to the viceroy by the ere- 
ditors of the insolvent hong merchant 
Manhop, complaining of the cohong, who 
refused, to pay the second instulment of 
his debts, which fell due at the new year. 
We have it now in our power to lay before 
our readers the copy of a letter from the 
creditors to the cohong, accomp.snied by 
a translation of their repl}'^ together with 
the petition to the viceroy. I’he petition 
Was no sooner presented tlian an order was 
issued to the bong merchants to make im. 
mediate payment, which wps instantly 


Canton, r5lh JjaQv 1830.^ To How- 
qua, and the other members of the cohong. 

Dear Sirs: We have' heard wltli sur- 
prise, that you intend refusing to pay 
the second instalment on Manhop's ac- 
count ; and, being unwilling to believe 
that you can possibly contemplate such 
an unjust proceeding, wc take the 11- 
berty of a<iking you on u'liat day you 
propose making the annual dividend, that 
wc may make our arrangements accord- 
ingly. — Wc are, dear Sirs, your most 
obedient servants. 

Hong Merchants' Reply. 

A respectful reply. On the 21st we 
received, benevolent senior brethren, your 
letter, urging us to pay the second divi- 
dend of foreign debts, owing by Man- 
hop’s hong. Wc should originally pay at 
the appointed time, but this year, in the 
spring, the Knglish Company's commit, 
tee contracted with all the several hongs 
for black and green teas, which wc at tlie 
time made contracts for with the toaineii, 
and advanced money to them. Wc like- 
dsc employed our own capital, and sent^ 
to the hills to procure tea. The larger 
sums employed were upwards of a million 
of dollars, and the smaller several him-- 
died tliuLisaiuls. At present the Knglish 
Company has not taken the tea, and not a 
fraction of the money expended on it has 
been delivered. Our pro|)eii.y is laid on 
the shelf, and cannot at present be moved. 
Therefore, wc cannot pay for Manhop the 
second dividend of foreign debts. 

“ We entreat you, bcncvoletit senior 
brethren, to examine this subject. It Is 
not that wc inteiitiuiially fail in keeping our 
word ; after the Knglisli Company takes 
the teas, we will then immediately, ac- 
cording to tlje lime appointed, pay fur 
Manhop. Decidedly there will be no fai- 
lure. To communicate this wc especially 
write, and wisli you well in every respect. 

Taou-kw'ang, 9th year 12th moon 
22d day." 

(Signed by How-qua, jiin. and all the 
other merchants.) 

Petition to his £.\c. the Viceroy of 
Canton, &c. 

** Wc, the undersigned foreign claiin- 
ants against Manhop's estate, arc com- 
l>elled, by an 'act of gross injustice on the 
part of the coliong of mandarin merchants, 
to appeal to your excellency, and to de- 
mand redress. 

Your excellency is well aware, that 
when Manhop failed, w'c, the foreign 
merchants, presented many petitions, 
complaining of the injustice of his having 
transferred European property, to tlie ex- 
tent of more than a million of dollars, to his 
Chinese friends, in payment of old debts, 
while we were referred to the cohong for 
payment of our just and recently contract- 
ed claims ; and, after much difficulty and 
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many unpleasant discussions, made an nr. 
rangement by which we were to receive 
payment in six equal annual instalments 
without interest. 

Unsatisfactory and unjust as this set- 
tlement was, having agreed to it, we ceas- 
ed to complain, and nn the last day but one 
of last year received the first instalment. 

** The second instalment is due in four 
days, but wc have receiviMl notice from 
the cohong that they arc unable, or un- 
willing to pay it; assigning as their rea- 
son the iion-fuKilinent of certain contracts 
between themselves and the committee of 
Knglish supracargoes, on the part of the 
latter. 

“ This plea may, or may not, bo cor- 
rect; but with it we Imve no connexion, 
consequently nur cluiins on the coliung 
cannot be aftected thereby. 

“ The wliole cobong bound themselves 
to ns, collectively and individually, to pay 
Manhop’s debts by six annual instaliiients ; 
and, on the second becoming due, they 
refuse to pay. If the plea of inability is 
admitted, the whole cohong, jointly and 
individually, arc in a stale of liankruptcy. 
If they are able to pay, and refuse to do 
so, on such a shallow pretence, they are 
guilty of a breach of faith, for which the 
laws of every civilized country would 
punish them, and compel them to make 
good their agreement so solemnly entered 
into. 

We entertain too high an opinion of 
the just and equitable laws of tlie Chinese 
empire, and of the liberal upright conduct 
of your excellency, to believe it possible 
that such an act of injustice and breach of 
good faith can be tolerated for one mo- 
ment ; and wc call on your excellency for 
immediate redress. 

“ III one of your excellency’s edicts, 
lately placarded against the foreign facto- 
ries, you call upon foreigners to ‘ try to 
contemplate the celestial empire, her 
abundant harvest, and her national trea- 
sury, full of ovorilowing,* &c. 

“ AVe have endeavoured to contemplate 
such a pleasing object; but in vain, being 
unable to reconcile sucli prosperity to such 
a glaring act of injustice as that under 
which we are suffering. 

‘‘ If the national treasury is overflow- 
ing with wealth, why disgrace the national 
character by acts of injustice and breach ot 
faith with unoflending foreigners wlio pay 
the legal duties, and have even submitted 
to an additional duty on the articles of com- 
tnurce, for the express purpose of making 
up the instalment now unjustly withheld? 

Wo trust your excellency will at once 
see the justice of our claim, and order ina- 
mediate payment of the instalment in 
question ; in <loing which you will render 
justice to foreigners, preserve your own 
fair fame, and protect the national charac- 
ter from everlosting disgrace. 


^ " IVe are, your excellency's most obe- 
dient humble servants, 

(Signed by the Creditors.) 

" Canton, 18th Jan. 1830.** 

AMERICAN MAN OF WAR. 

On tlie U.S. ship of war Vincennes com- 
ing into the vicinity of Canton for refresh- 
inents, on 10th January, an edict was is- 
sued by the Kiien-miii.foo, strictly for- 
bidding compradors and others from sup- 
plying her with provisions, and com- 
manding the civil and military officers lo 
keep watch, and to urge the cruizer to 
make haste and set sail. The Kuen-min. 
foo declares he will “ maintain the laws 
iinmovcably as a mountain.” 

ACCinENT TO THE “ ATLAS.** 

The cutter belonging to the II.C.S. 
Allas, on the night of the ISth ult., on 
her return from the vessels at Linfin to the 
present anchorage of many of the Com- 
pany’s ships at Toon-koo, was unfortu- 
nately upset in a sudden srpinll, when the 
whole crew, consisting of Mr. Hawkins, 
third officer of the yi lias, Mr. IMiddlemass, 
the surgeon of tlie Mangles, and seven sea- 
men, were drowned. 

The bodies of Mr. Hawkins and Mr. 
IMiddlemass have been found, and most 
respectfully interred in the Hon. Com- 
pany*s biirying-ground at Macao. 

The cries of the sufferers were heard 
from the long-boat of the Duke of York^ 
wdiicli was passing at some distance ; when 
the officer on board, w'ith that prompti- 
tude w iiich humanity dictates, immediate- 
ly repaired to the spot, but only to dis- 
cover tlie relics of a few bats of the crew, 
and the stretchers of the boat. It was 
perfectly dark at the time.— CVi/t/ou iJeg., 
Feb, 3. 

FIRES. 

Tlie celebration of our new year has not 
passed without disaster. We have bad two 
fires in Canton within the period of three 
days; and the last, which happened on the 
night of the l?>Slh ultimo, at Slia-inco, de- 
stroyed the wiiole of that range of habita- 
tions erectetl over the river. 

We understand that much distress lias 
resulted from this disaster ; and that the 
remains of about forty females were taken 
from the ruins a few' days afterwards. 

The frail tenants of this spot seem to 
excite little pity among the natives ; and 
it Is even intimated that the destruction, 
which almost annually occurs, is directed 
by the magistracy. The sufferings on 
these occasions arc reported to be very 
severe; as the place is generally besieged 
by banditti, who violently rob the unfortu- 
nate females of their ornaments ; and, in 
many instances, carry them away to dis. 
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tant provinces, where they ^ are sold as 
slavee.— /ifriV. 

FO&OSA. 

Various accounts represent this island 
in a state of 'insurrection against the Chi- 
nese. Several ^imes 10,000, as the Chi- 
nese express it, have rallied round the 
standard of rebellion. Troops from Fo- 
klen have been sent to exterminate the re- 
bels. 

CASIIGAR. 

The government here has been busied in 
erecting barriers in eiglit diflbront places 
bn the frontier, to prevent traders passing 
and repassing the boundaries. 

We observed that the force kept up at 
Cashgar of regular troops of tlie blue 
standard amounts to 4,S200 men. A drill 
officer is wanted there. Some diminution 
of the .number of soldiers has been pro- 
posed, but rejected on the ground of its 
being inexpedient and unsafe. 

An . officer at Cashgar in the treasury 
department, who is sick and incompetent, 
is ordered to retire, it being deemed in- 
expedient to. allow sick ollicers to keep 
their places merely out of a hankering alL 
fection for their stalls.*’ Able men aic 
required. 

Some of the Tartar soldiers who were 
made captive by Ciiang.kuhur, on the fall 
of Yarkand, have returned and been par. 
doned, but dismissed from the service, and 
disallowed the usual pay of Manchow 
Tartars. An envoy from an adjoining 
tribe brought them back.— /6 m/. 

TACIfAS. 

At Cashgar his imperial majesty has ap. 
pointed several new pachas among the 
Mahommedan tribes. Two of them, we 
observe, are denominated Commercial Fa^ 
chas. Cba-lung-o, the Tartar resident 
there from the court of Peking, has re- 
commended several officers, both Chinese 
and Mahommedan, for their exertions in 
clearing the bed of a river and putting 
some waste land under cultivation. The 
emperor has accordingly conferred blue 
peacocks* feathers, gold knobs for their, 
caps, i&c. Even the interpreter, Jeliemo, is 
not overlooked, but has received a knob 
and a feather of the sixth degree.— /6tV/. 


Australasia* 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

. TnsuU to the Cfozfemor.^A daring insult 
hav been offered to Governor Darling by a 


Mr. Shelly. On Suiiday, 20tli December, 
Immediately after divine service, the Go- 
vernor was standing outside the cliurcli, 
conversing with Mr. McLeay and Mr. 
AlcQuoid, the Sheriff, when Shelly rush, 
cd towards tlie 'Goycnioi^ exclaiming, 

** you arc a d—d ' scoundrel, sir.** He 
was seized by Mr. McQupid, and wi^ as- 
sistance, conveyed tb the watch-house'. In 
the struggle, a large carving-knife was 
found concealed in histroweers ; and at the 
watch-house he produced a brace of d«|to. 
natlng pistols. It was proved that Shelly 
frequently said, he would shoot that 
d— d rascal,** and that he had sent a 
threatening letter to the Governor., lie 
offered no defence further than stating, he 
felt injured by the Governor’s refusal to 
give lilin the grant of land to which he 
conceived himself entitled ; that he had 
spent all his means of. subsistence whilst 
awaiting the result of fruitiest applica. 
tions; tJiat his intention was not to take 
the life of his Excellency, but his own, 
whicli had become a burthen to him, owing 
to the state of mind to which he had been, 
reduced. He was bound over to keep the 
peace, himself in £500. and two sureties 
in .i6'$00 each, in default of entering into 
which, ^ be w»as committed to gaol. 

Collf^e at Tlie ceremony of 

laying ilie first stone of this institution 
was performed on the 26th January, the- 
atmivejrsnry of the first landing of our 
countrynicn in the colony. A suitable iur 
scription (in Latin), engraved on a brass 
plate, , w’as inserted in the foundation 
stone. 

Sicmi Jitrar.-^A private letter states, 
that the land wliich had been reserved for 
Mr. I'iiomas Peel, bad been disposed of 
previous to his arrival, which was delayed 
beyond the period assigned. He is, how. 
ever, represented as much better off in hhi 
neiv location, which includes a long line 
of coast to the southward, as far as the 
* Murray,* a new river lately discovered^ 
distant about twcnty.five miles. Another 
letter says: “ The highly -wrought expec- 
tations which the people in England have 
formed of Western Australia have, I re- 
gret to say, caused disappointment in aocne 
quarters as to the quality of the soil here. 
Still the settlement has advanced at amost 
rapid rate. Of tlie interior of (be conntry 
our knowledge is most imperfect, end the 
mountains still remain to.be explored and 
crossed. The banks of the river up' tD 
these mountains afford the richest soil and 
most luxuriant vegetation,, and abQjut 
500,000 acres arc already apportioned.** 
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GOVERNMENT GENERAL, 

Orders. 

CONDEMNfeD STORES. 

fTead-^Quarters, Calcutta^ Dec. 26,1820 
-—The recent reduction of magazines rcn« 
dering it inconvenient to send condemirad 
^stores fronts distant stations to the depots 
on which tliey are dependent, the Com- 
mander-in-chief is pleased to direct that 
all stores belonging to corps, which may 
hereafter be condemned as unserviceable 
by annual committees of survey at dc- 
^ndendes. distant frommagatine stations, 
^hall be sold by auction On the spot, undeV 
authority of the commanding officer of 
the station. 

The condemned stores (arms lielng irst 
broken up) are to be delivered to the com- 
inissarTat o^cer, if there be one on the 
spot, to be disposed of by auction ; or if 
not, the commanding officer will appoint 
a ISuropcan non-commissioned officer to 
conduct the sale, for which he will be al- 
lowed five per cent, as a remuneration for 
his trouble. The amount realized by the 
sale is to be paid to the commissariat 
agent, or into the nearest treasury or pay 
office, under the authority of the com- 
manding officer, by whom a receipt for 
the money, with an account of sale, is to 
be sent to the Military Board. 


MUCKIR raiZE-MONEY. 

'Marine 'Board.’~~‘Fort Jan. 29, 

1830. — Notice is hereby given, that indi- 
viduals actually serving on lioard the H.C. 
frigate Bombay, Capt. John Hayes, and 
armed ship Jord Ca&Uereagh, Capt. George 
Kobertson, in August 1804, on the occa- 
sion of the capture of the fort of Muckie, 
on Che west coast of Sumatra^ arc entitled 
to receive prize-money in the proportions 


asibllow: 

Clan. S.Rs. As. V. 

1st. Captains, each 14,324 14 10 

9d. Commissioned offleers, do. .. 795 1.3 4 

3d. Warrant offleers, do. fiOl 12 2 

4tb. Petty officen, do IIG 0 2 

Mih. All other individuals, do. • . 17 5 4 


Individuals claiming on account of the 
Bombay, are to apply to this office, fur- 
iii&hing proof of i^ntity. Europeans 
claiming on account of the' Jord Castle^ 
reagh, are to apply to the Hon. the Court 
of Directors in England. ^ Natives claim- 
ing for this latter ship will apply at this 
office. 

jlsiat. Jonr. N.S. Vot..2. No. 8. 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. nUSlIWORTII. 

Head -Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 30, 1830. 
-.-In continuation of the proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial, assem- 
bled at Agra on the 10th Nov. 1829, of 
which IJeut.-Col. Taylor, of the 6ih regt. 
N.I., is president, Lieut. Edward llush- 
w'orth, of the 2d European regt., was ar- 
raigned on the following charges : 

Charges. — 1st. For having absented him- 
self from the morning parade of the regi- 
ment at Agra, on the 17th .Tune 1829, in 
breach of his duty, and without ahy ex- 
cuse. 

2d. For having, when officially directed 
by letter from the acting adjutant of the 
regiment, dated 17th June 1829, to attend 
personally and account to the commanding 
officer for bis absence from parade, failed 
to comply with the said direction ; and for 
having sent a written reply to the said 
letter, in positive disregard of repeated 
prohibitory orders, on the subject of hav- 
ing recourse to correspondence, previously 
given to Lieut. Rushworth. 

3d. For liavitig, in the said written re- 
ply, dated Agra, June 18th 1829, and 
again, on the 18th of June, during an 
interview with his commanding officel* 
at the commanding officer's quarters at 
Agra, attempted to evade the imputation 
of unauthorized absence from parade, by 
alleging that his absence arose entirely 
from a want of any communication or 
order in the book requiring his atten<<> 
dance ; such alleged excuse being a mere 
subterfuge, a perverse and wilful evasion 
of duty, highly unbecoming an officer. 

4th. For having (on quitting the can- 
tonments of Agra, which he did on the 
17th June) instructed one or more of his 
servants to say, in case of inquiry being 
made for him, that he (Lieut. Kush worth) 
had gone to liambagh, while Lieut. Rush- 
worth did not intend to go Xiambagb, and 
gave this instruction for the purpose of 
misleading inquiry. 

5th. For having, during the interview 
on the 18th of June, with his command- 
ing officer, when desired to state where he 
had passed the day of the 17th June, dis- 
respectfully declined doing so, declaring 
that no one had any right to question 
him on that subject," or words to that ef- 
fect ; and further having most disrespect- 
fully, during the said interview, confessed 
that he (Lieut. Rushworth) had instructed 
his servants in the manner, and for 
the purpose, expressed in the 4th charge^ 
and that he was very angry with his peo- 

(2 F) 
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pie for allowing the orderly, sent by his 
commanding officer, on the 17th June, 
with the official letter mentioned in the 2d 
charge, to come near him. 

6th. For having failed to obey the order 
•of his commanding officer, mven to him 
(Lieut. Runi worth; during me said inter, 
view, on the 18th June, to send to the 
commanding officer's quarters, the servants 
who had misled and detained tlie orderly 
sent on the 17th of that month. with the 
acting adjutant's letter; and for having, 
though the same order was ^ain com- 
municated by letter to him (Lieut. Rush- 
worth) on the following morning, the 19th 
June, taken no notice either of the said 
, letter, or of the order it contained. 

7tb. 'Witli having unreasonably pro- 
longed his stay at Agra, up to tlie 4th day 
of Sept. 1829, and thereby having wil- 
fully neglected to obey the orders con- 
vey^ to him on the i4th of Aug. 1829, 
from the major-general commanding the 
Meerut division of the army (in pursuance 
of G. O. by his £xc. the Commander-iti- 
chief, dated 22d July 1829), directing him 
.(Lieut. Rushworth) to proceed to Goruck- 
pore, without unnecessary delay, to join 
tlie 50tb regt. N. 1. 

The whole of such conduct evincing 
.continual intentional disobedience of or- 
ders, gross disrespect tow'ards his com- 
manding officer, and defiance of his au- 
thority, and being subversive of military 
discipline, as w'cll as disgraceful to the 
character of an officer, and in breach of 
the Articles of War. 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding aiid Sentence.^'The court hav- 
ing duly considered tlie evidence for tlie 
prosecution, as well as that adduced by 
the prisoner, Lieut. £dw. Rushworth, 2d 
European regt., in his defence, do find 
him guilty of all and every part of the 
charges preferred against him ; and they 
do therefore sentence him, Lieut. Edw. 
Rushworth, 2d European regt., to be dis- 
charged the service. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Dalhousic, Com .-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-ch ief. 

In promulgating the proceeding upon 
this trial, the Commander-in-chief desires 
to express his deep concern that an officer, 
who appears to have held his commission 
for inore than eight years, should have 
been guilty of conduct so deeply injurious 
to the discipline of the urmy. 

The continued disrespect and insubordi- 
nation evinced by Lieut. Rushworth to- 
wards his superiors, are regarded bv his 
Lordship as presenting an offence little 
inferior in magnitude to the crime of 
mutiny, peremptorily require the eii- 
.liircemetit^f the sentence justly pro- 
jiounced by tbe court. * 


Lieut. Rusli worth is to be struck off tlie 
strength of tlie army from the date on 
which this order may be published at 
Agra, and will prpeera without delay to 
Fort William; on his arrival there, the 
town major will be pleased to provide Mr. 
Rushworth with a passage to England. 

LIEUT. KIKO. 

Head^ Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. SO, 1830. 
—In continuation of tbe proceedings of a 
European General Court-Martial assem- 
bled at Agra on the lOth Nov. 1829, 
Lieut. Jolin Dash wood King, of the 2d 
European regt., and lately doing duty 
with the left wing 58th regt. N.I., was 
■arraigned on the following charges : 

CTrarges.— .1st. With wilful disobedience 
of station orders issued at Moradabad, 
under date the 12th Aug. 1829, and de- 
fiance of the authority of the major-general 
commanding the Meerut division of the 
army, in pursuance of whose instructions 
the nlxivc-mentioned orders were issued, in 
having quitted the station of Moradabad, 
without leave, on or aliout the 12th day of 
Aug. 1829, and not returning thereto. 

2d. With disregpird of General Orders 
issued repeatedly to the army, particularly 
General Orders by the Comroander-in- 
chie^ dated 18th Oct. 1801, 17th Dec. 
1805, 10th Nov. 1820, 21st Sept. 1825, 
in having omitted to report his departure 
from Moradabad, as alleged in the first 
charge, to the officer commanding at that 
station. 

Such conduct being highly unbecoming 
an officer, wantonly insubordinate, and 
subversive of military discipline. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

Finding , — Tlie court having considered 
the evidence on the face of the proceed- 
ing, do find the prisoner, Lieut. J. D. 
King, of the 2d European regt., and 
lately doing duty with the left wing 58tli 
regt. N.I. 

On tbe first charge, guilty. 

On the second charge, guilty, excepting 
the alleged breach of General Orders of 
tbe ** 10th Nov. 1820," of which they do 
acquit him. 

The court also find the prisoner guilty 
of conduct highly unbecoming an officer, 
wantonly insubordinate, and subversive of 
military discipline. 

Sentence.^^* Tbe Court do therefore 
sentence the prisoner, Lieut. J. D. King, 
2d European regt, and lately doing duty 
witii the left wing 58th regt. N.I., to be 
suspended from rank, pay, and allowances, 
for threo calendar months/* 

Approved, 

(Signed) Dalhousxe, Com.-in-chief. 

RecomTnendation. — The court having 
performed their duty in passing a sentence 
consistent with their hading, do. earnestly 
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rucommend to the consideration of iiis 
£xc. tlie Commander-In -chief, the length 
and severity of tlie arrest tlie prisoner 
has already suffered, and must further 
suffer, before the sentiments of his Excel- 
lency can be made known ; and they trust 
that this consideration, taken together witli 
the excellent character given of the pri. 
soner while he was with the 58th regt. at 
Moradabad, up to the immediate time of 
his commiting the offence of which he has 
been found guilty, will induce.his Excel, 
lency to extend leniency to tlie prisoner. 

Remarks by his Exc. the Commander. 
in.chief. 

The Commander-in-chief concurs with 
the court in regarding Lieut. King, for 
the various reasons specified in tlieir re- 
commendation, a fit object for lenient 
consideration, and is pleased, in this case, 
to remit the sentence. 

Lieut. King will bo released from ar- 
rest, and directed to return to his duty. 

VETERINARY SURGEON G. SEDCLEY. 

Head~Q,uarlers^ CalcutlUi Feb. 4, 1880. 
—At a European General Court-Martial 
assembled at Mhow on the 7 th Dec. 1829, 
of which Col. Robert Hampton, of the 
40th regt. N«I , is president, Veterinary 
Surgeon George Sedgley, of the lOtli 
regt. L.C., w'as arraigned on the follow- 
ing charge : 

Charge.— For seanclaloiis and infamous 
conduct, ill the following instances : 

1st Count. In having gone to the shop 
of Jewinjee, Parsee merchant at Mhow, 
on the afternoon of the lOth Oct., when 
in a sbite of intoxication, and there in- 
sisted on Roostomjee, one of the partners 
of the firm, lighting him with pistols; 
Uircateiiing also to shoot Roostomjee, and 
after stripping himself, having called 
on Dada Bhye, another of the partners, 
to fight him with fists. 

2d Count. For refusing to quit Jewin- 
jee*s shop on tlie evening of the 10th 
Oct., when directed to do so by Capt. 
White, of the 10th L.C., to whom Roos. 
tomjee had fled for protection ; for threat- 
cniiig to break every bone in Capt.Wlilte’s 
body, and persisting in siicli outrageous 
conduct, till Lieut. Shuckburgb, of tlie 
40th regt, N I., was obliged to call in tlie 
aid of a sepoy guard. 

3d Count. For exposing himself, on 
the same evening, when in a state of in. 
toxication, to the gaze of a mob, which 
gathered round him, in the Sudder Bazar 
at Mbow, and there behaving in so out- 
rageous a manner, that. Capt White, who 
was endeavouring to send him to bis quar- 
ters, was obliged to call out the Sudder 
Bazar guard to liis assistance. 

The whole, or any part of such conduct 

disgracefui to tlie character of a person 
who holds a coinmissioii. 
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Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Pmdmg.— The court having duly and 
maturely considered tlie evidence brought 
forward on tlie prosecution, together with 
what the prisoner, Veterinary Surg. Geo. 
Sedgley, of the 10th regt. of L.C., has 
urged in his defence, is of opinion as fol- 
lows : 

That he is guilty of the first count of 
the charge. 

That he is guilty of the second count 
of the charge. 

That he is guilty of the third count of 
die charge. 

SlrTw/ence.— The court having found the 
prisoner. Veterinary Surg. Geo. Sedgley, 
of the loth regt. L.C., guilty of the whole 
and every part of the charge exhibited 
against him, do sentence him, tlie said 
Veterinary Surg. Geo. Sedgley, of the 
10th L.C., to be discharged the service, 
and he is hereby sentenced accordingly. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Dat.housie, Com.-in-chief. 

Veterinary Surg. Sedgley is to be struck 
off the strength of the army from the date 
on w'hich this order may be published at 
Mhow, and will proceed, without delay, 
to Fort William, and on his arrival there, 
tlie Town Major will be pleased to take 
the necessary steps for providing him with 
a passage to England. 

ENSIGN MAVHEW. 

Ifead- Quarters f Calcutta, Feb. 12, 1830. 
— At a European General Court-Martial 
asricmbled at Cawnpore, on the SOtli Dec. 
1825), of which Col. J, W. Fast, of the 
33d regt. N.I., is president. Ensign. W. 
A. J. JVIayhcw, of the 8th N.I., was ar- 
raigned on the following charge : 

Charge , — With scandalous and infamous 
behaviour, such as is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, in 
having, on the 23d Oct. 1829, grossly 
equivocated and prevaricated when deliver- 
ing his evidence on oath before a general 
court-martial assembled at Cawnpore, for 
the trial of Lieut. Ramsay, of tlie 8th 
regt. N.I 

Upon w'hich charge the court came to 
the following decision ; 

Finding . — The court is of opinion, and 
hereby pronounces the prisoner, Ens. W. 
A. J. Mayew, of the 8th regt. N. I., not 
guilty of the charge preferred against him, 
and does, therefore, hereby fully and most 
honourably acquit him thereof. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Dalrousib, Com.-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com- 
mander-in-ebief. 

- The Commander-in-Aiicf considers it 
an act of farther justice to Ens. MayTkew, 
to assure him of the full (N^nvictive im- 
pression on his mind, by the perusal of the 
proceedings of the general court-martial. 
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that no intention of swerving from the 
truth, hu been imputable to him; he is 
convinced- that a young officer has been 
cros8.questioned on matters of opinion, to 
an extent not justifiable ; but the Com- 
mander-in-chief, at the same time, con- 
siders that this trial by a court-martial was 
the best and most satisfactory manner in 
which such imputation could have been 
removed at all, and certainly the moat ho- 
nourable manner in which he could have 
been restored to his regiment, and to the 
service, with iindiminished honour and 
reputation. 

£ns. Mayhew is to be released from ar- 
rest, and directed to return to his duty. 


VARIOUS COURTS-MARTIAL. 

At Cawnpore, June 13, 1829, Private 
Michael Trac)', H.M.*s 44th Foot, was 
charged with highly unsoldier-like con- 
duct, in having at Cawnpore, on the 21st 
Jan. 1829, wilfully disabled himself for 
ifbrther duty as a soldier, by firing a fire- 
lock, loaded with gunpowder and ball, 
through his right wrist,- thereby indicting 
a wound which rendered amputation ne- 
cessary; also' with wilfully making away 
with one round of balled ammunition 
served out to him for the public service, at 
the time and place above specified : such 
conduct being to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, and in brcacli 
of the articles of war.'* The court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
receive 600 lashes in the usual manner. 

At Benares, July 27, 1829, Gunner Ed- 
ward Maher, 4t}i comp. 3d bat. artillery, 
was arraigned ** with having, on the 
morning of the ISth May 1829, at or near 
to the liquor-shop situated near Tilliah 
Bhag, in the district of Benares, and close 
to the military cantonment of Secrole, Be- 
nares, in breach of the peace, assaulted, 
and with a drawn sword severely and dan- 
gerously wounded on the right shoulder, 
Unaun, a native kulwar, belonging to the 
said liquor-shop.” The court found the 
prisoner gpilt}', and sentenced him to suffer 
imprisonment for six calendar months. 

At Meerut, July 21, 1829, Private Mar- 
tin Pack, grenadier comp. H.M.’s 31st 
Foot, was charged with manslaughter, 
jn having, at Meerut, on the 17th July 
1829, . feloniously and wilfully killed. Ed- 
ward Madden, private of the same com- 
pany and regiment, by striking and beating 
with his hands the said Edward Madden 
on the neck and other parts of his body, of 
which said striking and beating the said 
Edward Madden did then and there im- 
mediately die.** The court found the pri- 
soner guilty,, and sentenced him to suffer 
impriiuininent for one calendar month. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceedings 
nf April 3, 1829. Private Paul Tongue, 
^st European llegiment, was charged 


with striking, with his clenched; first 
Colour and Fay-serjeant Richardson, of 
Uie same company aid regiment, when in 
the execution of bis duty.** 'fhe court 
found tbe prisoner guilty^ and sentenced 
him to be placed in solitary confinement 
for the space of nine calendar months. 

At Fort 'William, Aug. 19, 1829, Gun- 
ner William Comerfbrd, 1st com. 5th bat. 
artillery, w'as arraigned for having, on 
the 16tli June 1829, while on trial b^ore 
a general court-martial at Dum-Dum (on 
a charge of mutinous conduct, in declaring 
ill the presence of a regimental court- 
martial, assembled for his trial on the 19tli 
day of May 1829, at Dum-Dum, and in 
contempt of the said court, that he would 
shoot Capt. Brodhurst, the captain of his 
company, through the head, the first op- 
portunity, or words to that effect, and for 
twice repeating threats of a similar tenden- 
cy when leaving the court) uttered tbe 
following mutinous expressions before the 
general court-martial : * 1 am not sorry 
for the words i said ; 1 am only sorry 1 
had not shot him first, before 1 spoke so 
openly,* meaning by him, Capt. Brod- 
hurst, the captain of his company, then 
under examination as a witness before the 
general court-martial.** The court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to 
suffer solitary imprisonment for a period 
of eighteen months ; which sentence was 
afterwards commuted by the Commander- 
in-chief to solitary confinement for one 
year. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceed- 
ings of April 3, 1829, Private Patrick 
Dougan, 1st comp. 2d European regi- 
ment, was charged with having deserted 
from the regiment, on or about tbe 17th 
June 1829, he (Private Dougan) having 
only on the previous day, the 16th of June 
1829, completed the period of solitary con- 
finement awarded by the sentence of a 
regimental court-martial, for absence with- 
out leave, and having been previously 
repeatedly guilty of absenting himself 
without leave.** The court found the 
prisoner guilty, and sentenccxl him to be 
transported as a felon for tbe term of seven 
years. 

At Meerut, Oct. 8, 1829, Priv. Richard 
Power, H.M.’s 31st Foot, was cliarg^, 
** with having, at Meerut, on the morning 
of the 6th of Oct. 1829, between the hours 
of six and seven o'clock, feloniously, wil- 
fully, and of malice aforethought, mur- 
dered Hugh McGowan, sergeant of the 
said company and regiment, by firing at 
him a musket loaded with powder and 
ball, and thereby indicting a mortal 
wound, of which he (Sergeant Hugh Me 
Gowan) died soon after on the same morn- 
ing.” The court found tbe prisoner 
guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged 
by the neck until dead, and the body, after 
execution, to be hung in chains in the 
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neighbourhood of the cantonments at 
Meerut. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceedings 
of Nov. 10, 1 829» Private Patrick Moran, 
1st comp, lat £urdpean regt., was charged 
with mutiny, in having, at Agra, on the 
evening of the llth Nov. 1829, imme- 
diately afler the dismissal of the 1st coin- 
pany, with which he had been paraded, 
addressed gross and infamous abuse to 
Lieut, and Adj. Pitts, the officer in charge 
of the said company, and repeatedly threat- 
ened to take his (the officer's) life, it being 
the third time of his abusing and threaten- 
ing his superiors since July 1828." The 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to suffer solitary confinement 
for eighteen calendar months. 

At Agra, in continuation of proceed- 
ings of Nov. 10, 1829, Private M. Partis, 
f}d comp. 1st European regt., was ar- 
raigned with ** deserting from his corps at 
Agra, on the 18th Nov. 1829, and not re- 
turning till brought back by a guard from 
Ktuwah^ ou tlie morning of the 29th Nov. 
1829 ; it being the fourth time, since May 
1829, of absenting himself from his regi- 
ment witliout leave, and each time for a 
period of not less than four days." 'ilie 
court found the prisoner guilty, and sen- 
tenced him to be transported as a felon for 
seven years. 

At Fort William, Nov. 11, 1829, Gun- 
ners Wm. Cleinerson and Patrick Neagle, 
2d comp. 5th bat. artillery, were ■ charged 

with having deserted from their regi- 
ment on die evening of the 17th Sept. 
1829." The court found botli prisoners 
guilty, and sentenced each of them to 
suffer solitary imprisonment for a period 
of six months, and to have the letter D. 
marked on their left sides two inches be- 
low tbe arm-pits. 

At Fort William, Nov. 11, 1829, Gun- 
ner James Hogg, 4th comp. 5tli bat. ar- 
tillery, was arraigned ** with having, at 
Hum- Hum, on the night of the 20tb Oct. 
1829, proceeded to the arm -rack of his 
company, and taking therefrom a bayonet, 
with the avowed intention of attempting 
the life of Staff Sergeant Sharpley, of 
the same regiment; he (Gunner Hogg) 
having upon the same day been discharged 
from the hospital, after receiving a cor- 
poral punishment to which he had been 
sentenced for a similar offence (threaten- 
ing the life of Staff Sergeant Sharpley), 
by • SL regimental court-martial held at 
Hum-Hum, on the 3d of the same month. 
Also with having,, at two otlier times, 
threatened tliat he would take the life of 
Staff Sergeant Sharpley." The court 
found the prisoner guilty, and sentenced 
him to suffer solitary confinement for a 
l>eriod of eighteen calendar months. 

At Meerut, Hec. 23, 1829, Private 
Moses Uedmond, H. M.'s 31bt Foot, was 
charged “ with mutiny, in having, at 
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Meerut, on the evening of the lOtb Hec. 
1829, on the parade of the Company, 
wilfully, unlawfully, and maliciously dis- 
charged a musket, loaded with powder 
and ball, at Capt. Charles Shaw, of H. 
M.'s 31st regt., his superior officer, and 
being then in the execution of his duty." 
Tile court found the prisoner guilty, and 
sentenced him to suffer death by being 
shot to death by musketry. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Territorial Depart men t, 

Jan. 1(>. Mr. 11. W. Maxwell, collector of Raj- 
shahcc. 

tiencral Department. 

Jan. Mr. T. Saiulys, assistant to magistrate 
and to collector of land revenue of Sliahaliad. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENT)^ 
PllOxMOTlONS, &c. 

Vttrt William, Jan, 29, 1830.— Licut.^ 
Kdw. Sanders to be capt., from 2:Jd Jan. 1830, v. 
T. Priiisep dec*. — .Supernuin. Ljeut. J. R. OldActd 
brought on efltectivc strength of corps. 

Cadet of Infantry Chas. Swinton admitted oil 
estab., and prom, to ensign. 

Lieut. F. B. Roi*ke, 5th permitted, at hia 

own request, to resign service of lion. Com|>any. 

Head-Quarters, Jan* 19, 18:10. — Lieut. R. H. 
Turnbull to act as adj. to 24th N.I. $ date Ist Dec. 

Lieut, and AdJ. E. Meade, to act as 2d in com- 
mand of 3d Local Horse during absence, on leave, 
of Lieut. Douglas; date 4th Jan. 

Lieut. W. M. Ramsay, 02d N.I., to he Persian 
interi>reter to Coinmandcr-in-chief from 1st Jan 

Jan. 20.— 74<A AT./. Lieut. M. Huish to be iu- 
terp. and tiu. inastcr. 

Jan. 23. — Capt. C. II. Marlcy posted to 1st bat. 
Native Invalids, and directed to assume con imaiid- 
of detachment of that corps stationed at Culpec. 

Lieut, li. J. McGeorge, 7th, and F. Seaton (j6th 
N.I., having passed examination in native lan- 
guages by public examiners in College of Fort Wil- 
liam, exempted from future examination. 

Jan. 25. — Cant. T. Dolton, commanding 2d 
Nusseree Battalion, to be an extra aide-de-camp to 
Commander-in-chief. 

Ens. David Lumsden app. to do duty willi 63d 
N.I. at Derhampore. 

Jan. 20. Assist. Surg. W. Glass, M.D., app. to 
65th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. A. Christie removed from 65th to 
09th N.I. 

Jan. 27 — 3«^// N.7. Lieut. K. Voung, 50th N.I. . 
to act as interp. and qu. mast, until further orders. 

OOM \.l. Lieut. F. Seaton to be interp. and qu. 
master. 

Cant. J. Gouldhawkc posted to 1st bat. Native 
Invalid. 

Jan. 28. — Lieut. J. Anderson to act as adj. to 2il 
brigade horse artillery, during Lieut. Dashwood’s 
abi^ce ; date 15th Jan. 

7t/i L.C. Lieut. R. A. Master to be adj., v. Phil- 
lips, who resigns. 

Assist. Surg. A. D. Webster, M.D., removed 
from 7bth N.I. to Hill Rangers. 

Ens. J. C. Alderson app. to do duty w'ith 54th 
N.I. at Benares. 

Jan. 3(1,— Lieut. E. T. Spry to act as iiiteip. and 
qu. masU to 24th N.I. ; dated 19th Jan, 

Lieut. Col. Tovey, H.M. 3Ist r^t., to com- 
mand depot at Landoiir, and Surg. Cathcort, 
H.M 16th Lancers, to have medical charge at 
depot, during ensuing season. 

Lieut. W. Iloggan, 63d N.I., to act as adj. to 
Ramghur liat., during absence, ou leave, of 
Lieut. Syers. 
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r«6. 1.— Lieut. Col. C. Swincy removed fr^ 3il 
to7thtat.«rtiltoiy. and Lieut. Col.G. Pollock, 
fraen 7th to3d hat. ditto. 

Feb. 2.— Anist. Surg. W. Spacer app. to 
cal charge of left wing of 15th N.I., at Moradabad. 

AssUL Surg. A. K. Idndesay posted to5Rth N.I- 
and attadi^ to left wing of that corps, in Ke- 
BoaooQ. 


Fort William, Feb. 12.— Mr. M- J. Bromley ad- 
mitted on cstab. as an assist, surgeon. 

Ens. T. N. Yule, «3d N.I., permitted, at his 
own request, to resign service of lion. Company. 

Cadets of Artillery Chas, Boulton, Wm. Tim- 
brell, and H. Apperiey admitted on estab., and 
prom, to 2d-lieut8. 

Cadets of Infantry S, R. Tickell and Robert 
Shaw admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

' Messrs. A. McD. Stuart and John Bumie ad- 
mitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 


SHIPPING, 

Arrivais in the River. 

Feb. 24. Joernph Winter, Richardson, from Co- 
plapo (in Chill).— 26. Argyll* Stavers, ftom Mau- 
ritius and Madras.— 2& Venvmg Mefi^tant, Mit- 
chinson, from Singapore and P^nang.-^JHareb 1. 
Donna Girmelita, Gray, ftom China and Singa- 
pore. 

Departureefrom Calcutta. 

FV5. 11. George, Endicott, for Salem (America). 
—12. Reliance, Hays, for Madras.— 13. Bombay, 
Dare, for New South Wales ; and Marie Elizabeth, 
Auger, for Bourbon.— 23. Phoenix, Plerse, for Ba- 
tavTa.— 26. Juliana, Tarbutt, and Diamond, 
CUbrk, both for London. — ^27. George, Laporte, 
for Bourbon} and Ann, Worthington, for Mau- 
ritius. 


Freight to London (Feb. 27>.-~d>4. Ids. for dead 
weight, and £tt. per ton for light goods. 


Head-Quarters, Feft. 5.— Drtcea Prov. Bat. I.iait. 
T. Lysaght, of Europ. regL, to beadj., v. Ram- 
say, who has resigned apxiointment. 

Fort WUHam, Feb. 16.— Lieut. Downing, 3d 
N.I., to comnfand invalids, Ac. of II.C. service, 
under orders of embarkation for Europe, on H.C.S. 
Princess Charlotte of Wales. 

Feb. 19.— 46rA N.T. Supemum. Lieut. R. P. Al- 
oock brought on effective strength of regt., ftom 
24th Jan. 1830, in room of Lieut. J. Rnssell, dis- 
charged. 

Cadets of Artillery Thos. Gray and W. K. War- 
ner admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieuts. 

Head-Quarters, Felt. Lieut. W. F. Grant to 
act as adj. to 63d N.I., during absence of Ens. and 
Acting Adj. Yule ; date 4th Jan. 

b^th N.I. Lieut. E. Darvall to be Interp. and 
qu. mast., V. Lieut. Chitty, 40th N.I., officiating. 

Feb. 10. — Surg. J. Manly removed from 17th to 
noth N.I., and Surg. W. Jackson from 30th to 17th 
ditto. 

Assist. Surg. F. II. Fisher posted to 1st N.T. 

Felt. 13.— Capt. Andrews, 1I.M. 44th Foot, and 
Lieut. W. .S. Menteath, 69th N.I., app. to do duty 
with depdt at Landour, during present season. 

Fort William, Feb. 2.3.— Lieut. Arthur Ileyland, 
12Ui N.I., permitted, at his own request, to re- 
sign service of Hon. Compiuiy. 

'Returned to duty, from Europe.— Ist-Lieut. 
H. M. Lawrence, r^t. of artille^. — Surg. Wm. 
Jackson.— i:apt. A. M. Key, 9th L.C,— Lieut. John 
Robertson, 70th N.I. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Jan. 25. Major Abr. Hardy, 56th 
N.I., for health.— 27 . Capt. Samuel Pariby, ar- 
tillery, on private affitirs.— Feb. b. Capt. C. W. 
Hodges, 6th L.C., on private affairs. — Lieut. K. 
Ironside. 62d N.I., for health.— I.leut. H. B. 
Smith, ^th N.I., for health. — Lieut. W. James, 
68th N.I., for health (from Penang).— 8. Lieut. 
Chas. Graham, 55th N.I., for health.— 15. Lieut. 
Chas. Fanner, 2l8t N.I., for health.— 18. Lieut, 
n. Downing, 3d N.I., on private affalra.— 10. 
Lieut. P. W. Willis, of engineers, for health.— 
Lieut. W. E. Robertson, 49th N.I., for health.— 

Ens. W. H. Massie, .39th N.I., for health Suig. 

John Nicoll, for health.— Surg. Wm. Findon, cm 
private affairs (via Isle of France). — Lieut. J. D. 
Sym, 19th N.I., onprlvateaffain.— Assist. Surg. 
B. D. Edmonds, for health. 

To Van Diemen*s Land. — ^Jan. 20. Lieut. Jas. 
Woodbum, 9th N.I., for eighteen memths, for 
health (also to New Holland). — Febb 6. Lieut. F. C. 
Smith, 48th N.I., for eighteen memtiurfor health. 

To Cape 0 / Good Ha|w.— F eb. 12. Ist-Lleiit. Geo. 
Ellis, of artil., for eighteen months, for health— ^ 
Lieut. Thos. Roberts, 61st N.I., ditto ditto (even- 
tually to New South Wales).— 16. Mai. Robert 
Smith, of engineers, ditto ditto.— 16. Lieut. Col. 
Jas. Caulfield, 4th L.C., ditto ditto* 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 15. At Neeinuch, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Beckett, 0th regt., of a daughter. 

Jan. 4 . At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. Bell, of 
the hark Mercury, of a son. 

11. At Jyepore, the lady of Major John Low, of 
a daughter. 

17. At Kithnaghur, the lady of Lieut, and Adj. 
Charles Farmer, 2lBt N.I., or a son. 

19. At Patna, the lady of W. H. L. Hind, Esq., 
of a son. 

— At Delhi, the lady of H. M. Elliott, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

27 . At Calcutta, Mrs. George Pratt, of Pur- 
neah, of a daughter (which died on the3lst). 

36. At Calcutta, Mrs. James Jacobs, of a 
daughtse. 

31. At. Calcutta, Mrs. Martha DeCruae, of a 
daughtst* 

Feb. 5. At Bhaugulpore, the lady of J. innes. 
Esq., M.D., of a son. 

— At Sealdah, Mrs. R. Fleming, of a son. 

8. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Giant, Esq., pre- 
sidency surgeon, of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Verploeugh, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

13. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Ilullock, Esq., of a 
son. 

— At Entally, Calcutta, Mrs. O. Nicholls, of 
a son. 

15. At Jumalpore, Mymensing, the lady of 
Lieut. Geo. Miller, 25th N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Frances DeMonty, of a 
daughter. 

26. At Calcutta, the lady of W. Linton, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

21. At t.'alcutta, Mrs. O. Shearwood, of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of Robert Eglintoii, 
Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Samuel Smith, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Davis, of a son. 

25. At Mirzaimre, Mrs. J. A. Lorimer, of a sou. 


MARRlACiES. 

Jan. 6 . At Futtyghur, Mr. R. N. Bell, of tlie 
commissariat department, to Miss Mary Sheels. 

30. At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Dias to Miss Fran- 
ces Joakim. 

— At Boitaconnah, Mr. J. F. Pereira to Miss 
Clementina ' Muffot. 

F 06 . I. At Calcutta, Mr. John .Tames Pirimsr^ 
indigo planter, to Mim Anne Caroline Blooming. 

3. At Moradabad, Andrew Grote, Ksq., civil 
service, to Isabdla, dmighter of the late C 'apt. 
Alex. MacDonald, H.M.S. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. 11. Evans to Mias Matilda 
J. M. Goddard. 

6 . AtChinsurah, Mr. Andrew D'Cruseto Anne, 
only dairahter of Mr. Andrew De Roaarlo, 

6 . At Calcutta, Alex. John Forbes, Ewp, Indigo 
planter,- to Miss Ann Diana Barties. 

— At Calcutta, George Walker, Esq., indigo 
planter, to Miss Anne EleaiKir Forbes. 

— At Calcutta, George Malcolm, Es^., to Bar- 
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tan Gill. youngeBt daughter of the late Tobias 
Browne. Esq.. Camberwell, Surrey. 

(>. At Calcutta. Edward R. Arthur. Esq.. m.*i- 
riiier. to Miss Susannah Brodcrs. 

-- At Calcutta. Mr. Charles DaCoata to Mias 
Susannah Niclow. 

10. At Calcutta. S. M. Vardon. Esq., to Mary, 
relict of S. E. Avdall, Esq., and eldest daughter 
of the late Malcolm Manuk, Esq. 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Myers to Miss Ca- 
therine Anne DeCruae. 

18* At Calcutta, W. P. Foley, H.M. 16th 

regt.. to Charlotte .'^avue. only child of Major A. 
Gordon Campbell, of the same regiment. 

26. At Calcutta. Mr. John Minguel, of Chan- 
demagore, to Miss Elisabeth Madeira. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. John Gabriel DeRozario 
to Miss Mary Ann Mendcs. 

24. At Calcutta, Lieut. Wm. Whitaker, II.M. 
16th regt., to Miss Geoigiana Anna Maria Wheat- 
ley. 

23. At Calcutta, Lieut. John Robertson. 70th 
N.I.. to Miss Fanny Beaumont Rogers. 

— . At Seram pore. J. O. Voigt, Esq., surgeon in 
the service of his Danish Malesty, to Rachael 
Shepherd, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Marshman. 

Lately^ At Calcutta. J. S. Judge, Esq., to Anne 
Catherine, second tlaughter of Major Bristow, bri- 
gade major of his Majesty's forces. Fort William. 

deaths. 

Jan, 26. Drowned off the Carr Nicobars, Lieut. 
Gibson, »4th M.N.I. (a passenger in the Prwn- 
denutt), 

Feb, 1. y\t Cawnpore, John Macdonald. Esq., 
aged 56. 

3. At Calcutta, Miss Maria Lopes Walter, aged 
27. 

5, At Calcutta, C'harlotte. wife of the late Mr. 
John Bell, aged 43. 

a At Fort William, the lady of Capt. Stack. 
If. M. 45th regt. of Foot. 

9. At Meerut, Lieut. George Mayne, of the 
horse artillery. 

— Near Nusseepore factory. In the district of 
Furrcedporc, fn>m the accidental <liscliarge of his 
fowling piece, William Henry, third son of John 
French, Esq., of the civil service, in his 19th year. 

10. At Calcutta. Mr. Thomas D'Sousa, senior, 
aged 65. 

14. At Calcutta, Mr. C. E. Framingham, an as- 
sistant in the territorial department, aged 46. 

13. At Calcutta, Gabriel Vrigiioii, Esq., aged 46. 
18. AC Calcutta, Mr. James Swaris, late of the 
sea custom-house, aged 39. 

191. At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Jordan, aged 31. 

23. At Calcutta, John Duncan, son of Mr. J. G. 
W. Bruce, of the adjutant general's office, aged 12 
years. 

24. At Calcutta, Samuel John, son of the late 
Capt. Kitchener, aged three years. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

COURTS OF INQUEST. 

Head- Quart erSf Choultry Plain, Jan, 12, 
1830.— Some misapprehension appearing 
to exist as to the power of military officers 
to hold courts of inquest upon the bodies 
of persons under their command supposed 
to have l>een murdered, it is hereby noti* 
fied Chat no such power is vested in them 
within the frontier ; and it is directed that, 
in all cases, of the supposed violent death 
of any soldier or otlier person under mi- 
litary command, the coinntianding officer 
shall immediately make application to the 
civil authority then on the spot, viz. to the 
European magistrate, or, in his absence, 
to the native police officer of the district, 
or otherwise, to the bead of the village, as 


the COM may he, in order that such civil 
autliority may make the usual inquiry into 
the cause of deatli, according to the regu- 
lations of government. 

In such cases, beyond the frontier, a 
court of inquiry composed of European 
officers will be held to investigate the 
same, and the proceedings forwarded to 
head-quarters without delay. 

CONDUCT OF EUROPEAN WOMEN. 

Head -Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan. 30, 
1830.— The following G. O, issued by 
his Exc. the Commander-in-chief to his 
Majcsty*s regiments is declared equally 
applicable to the European troops of the 
Madras army : 

** Head- Quarters, Madras, Dec. 16, 
1829.— With a view of establishing a sa- 
lutary check upon the conduct of Euro, 
pcan women, the wives of soldiers of his 
Majesty's regiments in this 'presidency, 
his Exc. Lieut. Gen. Sir George Walkef 
has recommended to government the pro- 
priety of vesting a discretionary power in. 
commanding officers of suspending the 
monthly allowance, now granted to them, 
for their maintenance in the cases of wo- 
men convicted of selling liquor to the 
soldiers, or of otherwise misbehaving them- 
selves ; and the government having ac- 
quiesced ill his Excellency's suggestions, 
it is accordingly to be carried into eifect. 
Commanding officers will therefore be 
pleased to exercise their discretion in sus- 
pending the issue of this allowance, or 
any portion of it, in instances wliere diey 
may conceive it conducive to the interests 
of the service, reporting monthly to the * 
deputy adjutant-general of his Majesty's 
forces, for his Excellency's information, 
the names of any women frdm whom pay- 
ment may have been withheld, and the 
particular circumstances of misconduct, 
and crediting the sums so accruing to 
the account of the Regimental Canteen 
Fund." 

LETTERS WITHOUT SUBSCRIPTION. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan, 16, 
1830.— Numerous letters having been re- 
ceived at liead-quarters without the sub-' 
scription to the signature of the rank or 
regiment to which the writer belongs, not- 
withstanding the repeated orders upon the 
subject, the Commander-ia-chief now de- 
sires it may be understood, that not only 
will no such letter ever he answered, hu£ 
will be recorded as a neglect of duty on 
Uie part of the writer. 

DUTIES OF OFFICERS WHILE MEMBERS OF 

GENERAL COURTS-MARTJAL. 

Ilead^Quarlers, ChouUty Pltfin, Jan, 19, 

* As regards the troopsof the Company's ser- 
vice the report is to be made to the adjutant- 
general of the army. 
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1830.^Diif^nce of opinion appearing 
to exist as to bow far officers are to be 
exempt from other duties while members 
of general courts-martial, the Commander- 
in-chief directs the publication of the 
subjoined regulations on the subject for 
the general information of the army. 

1st. On all days on which the court, of 
which officers are members, is not ordered 
to assemble, they are to attend parades and 
drills, or field days ; but they arc to be 
exempt from such duties on all days on 
which the court may meet. 

2d. When it is probable a considerable 
time may elapse before a court may be re- 
assembled after adjournment, the mem- 
bers are liable to return to and do all their 
duties with their respective corps on the 
spot, at the discretion of the general or 
other officer commanding the division or 
station, with the exception of such duties 
only as might interfere with their atten- 
dance in the event of the court being 
ordered to rc-assemble. 

3d. Officers brought from distant sta- 
tions as members, are not to return to their 
corps until the decision of the Commander- 
in-chief or of the officer confirming the 
proceedings shall have been obtained. 

4th. By distant stations are to be under- 
stood such as are too distant to allow of 
members returning to their corps without 
€»using delay in any subsequent re-assem- 
bly of the court. Officers detached to 
Fort St. George from Poonamallee, Pa- 
laveram, or the Mount, or to Arcot or 
Arnee from Vellore, &c. &c. may be con- 
sidered as coming within the intent of 
paragraph 2d. 

MADRAS RUROPEAN REGIMENT. 

Head- Quarters, Choultry Plain, Jan, 25, 
1830.— -Referring to the General Orders 
by government of the 19th Dec. last, di- 
recting the incorporation of the Island 2d 
European regiments into a single regi- 
ment of eight companies from the 1st 
inst., th#^ Commander-in-chief is pleased, 
with the sanction of government, to direct 
that it shall be denominated, from that 
date* the Madras European Regiment 
and that Lieuts. Simpson and H. F. Bar. 
ker, the senior officers now holding the 
appointments of adjutant and quarter- 
master, shall be continued in their respec- 
tive appointments in the regiment. 

laeuts. R. D. Wair and N. Burrard 
will accordingly deliver over the records of 
their officers to the before-mentioned offi- 
cers, but they will continue to act in their 
respective appointments with the right 
wing of the regiment, and also the pre- 
simt establishment of non-commissioned 
staff attached to Uiat wing, during the 
period the regiment may remain in a di- 
vided state, or until furtlier orders. The 
puckallies, artificers, basars, witli such in- 
dividuals and establishments^ as were a- 


tached to the late 1st European Rcgt., are 
to be retained with the detached wing of 
the Madras European Regt. 

The colours of the. late 1st European 
Regt. are to be deposited in the arsenal at 
Kamptee ; and Capt. Calder, in charge of 
that corps, will deliver over all public re- 
cords and papers to Major Kyd, llio senior 
officer. 

The facings of the Madras European 
Regiments are to be white, with gold 
trimmings, as worn by the late 2d Eu- 
ropean Regt. 

INTERPRETERS TO HIS MAJESTt's 
REGIMENTS. 

Port St, George, Feh, 5, 18.'30.— The 
Right lion, the Governor in Council con- 
sidering the following extract from a ge- 
neral letter from the Hon.. Court of Di- 
rectors in the military department to the 
Supreme Government, dated 29th Oct. 
1828, as equally applicable to his Majesty’s 
troops at this presidency, is pleased to 
direct its publication in General Orders, 

Para. 169. “ With respect to the re- 
commendation of the Commander-in-chief, 
that an interpreter be appointed to each of 
his Majesty’s regiments serving on your 
establishment, wc have to express our ac- 
quiescence in the proposal upon the salary 
and establishments recommended by you,” 
namely : 

Staff allowance per month ...Rs. 60 


Moofishee 30 

Stationery lO 

Total loo 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Teh. 9. E. Smalley, fisq., collector of sea cus- 
toms at* Madras. 

C. R. Cotton, Esq., collector and magistrate of 
Chlngleput. 

A. F. Bruce, Esq., sub-collector and magistrate 
of Nellore. 

1’. Prendergast, Esq., hattl assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

12. C. M. Teed, Bsq., roister to Court Of Com- 
missioners for Recovery of Small Debs. 

Surgeon Jas. Anhesley, a member of committee 
of health at presidency. 

19. W. Oliver, Esq., second judge of Sudr 
Udaldt. 

C. M. Lushingion, Esq^, third judge of Sudr 
Udalut. 

J. Bird, Esq., first Judge of Provincial Court, 
Southern Division. 

E. H. Woodcock, Esq., second judge of Pro- 
vincial Court, Southern Division. 

S. Nicholls, Esq., third judge of Provincial 
Court, Southern Division. 

W. Harlngton, Esq., senior deputy register to 
court of Sudr and Foujdary Udalut. 

E. Dannerman, Esq., jpdge and criminal judge • 
of Madura. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT- 
MENTS. 

Ff^,9. The Rev. H. Harper. M.A., chaplain to 
Rlack Town, hospital, and gaol. 
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The Rev. R. A. Deikon, D.A.> chaplain to gar- 
rifoh of Fort St. Qcjrgs. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Headr’Qwrtera, Jan* 13, 1830 — Comet "B* J. 
Steplienson, Gth L.C., to act as qU. mast Intctp. 
and paym. to that regt, v. Byng resigned. 

Jut*. t-apt S. Stuart removcil from Carnatic 
F.urop. Vet. Uat. to 2d Native Vet Uat., and dt- 
rectea to join detachment at (?uddalore. 

Jan. lU. — Capt. VV. J. Bradford, rutli N.I., to 
act as assist, qu. mast. gen. of Hyderabad subst 
diary force, during alisencc of Capt. Forster em- 
ployed upon other duty. 

Assist. Sure. T. \V. Haslam removed from gar- 
rison hospitM at Pofinamaliee, and app. to do 
duty with II. M. 4(ith Foot 

Jan. 22. — Lieut C'halincrs, 22 d N.I., to he 
a member of committee ordered to assemble at 
presidency for examination of ofAcers in Ilindoo- 
Ktanee language. 

Assist. Surg. C. 11. Aiichlnleck, M.D., 4Clh N.I., 
directed to aiTord medical aid to 1 st hat. pioneers 
until relieved. 

Jan. 23. — Lieut. G. N. Douglas, 17th N.I., to 
act as fort adj. of (Tannanorc, during absence of 
Laeiit. I^sey, on sick certificate ( date 10 th Dec. 

Lieut. W. J. Manning, 1st Etirop. regt., to do 
doty with rifle corps until further orders: date 
15th Dec. 

Lieut. Scot, 24th N.I., to act as a<lj. during ab- 
sence of Lieut. l*ope on duty to Uellary j date 4th 
Jan. 

Capt. J. Mcllor, 2nth, and Lieut. G. B. Arbuth- 
not, 3d L.C., directed to relieve t'apts. Cunning- 
ham and O’llcll, as lucmbcrs of rommittee for 
examination of army clothing at presidency. 

Fort Se. Ceotffe, Feb. 2, 18,'*).— I.ieut. M. Poole, 
5th N.I., to be pixitinastcr to Nagpoor subsidiary 
forc'e, V. Impey removed on prom^ 

14f/i N.I. Sen. IdeuL t^has. Farran, jun. to lie 
capt., V. Watson dec . 4 date 2(Uh Jan. lan).— Su- 
pemum. Ideut. il. Walker admitted on effective 
strength of regt. 

Messrs. John Lovell, John Gill, and Alex. She- 
wan, admitted on estab. as assist, surgeons. 

Lieut. M. lllaxland, 51st N.I., pennitlcd to re- 
sign his app. of qu. mast., interp., and pay in. to 
that corps. 

Feb» 5.— Lieut. R. T. Wclbank, 43d N.I., to he 
a deputy Judge adv. gen., to complete estab., v. 
Weliani 

Feft. !». — Infantry. Sen. Maj. W. B. Spry, from 
41st N.I., to be lieut. col., v. Lee retired; date 
<ith Feb. JH30. 

41tff N./. Sen. Capt. John Baxter to be major, 
and Sen. Lieut. John Gamr^ll to be capt. in sue. 
to S))Typrom. } date 6 th Feb. 1830. — Supernum. 
Lieut. C. W.Burdett admitted on effective strength 
of regt. 

Uead-Quartera, Jan. 27>— Lieut. J. W. Strettcll, 
1 st L.C., to act as qu. mast., interp. and paym., v. 
Walker proceeding to Europe. 

Ens. H. J. Nicholls, 25th N.I., to act as qu. 
mast., interp., and paym. to that corps, v. Nixon 
prim. 

Ens. O. E. French, 27 th N.L, to act as qu. 
mast., interp., and paym. to that corps, during 
absence of Lieut. Duval, on sick certificate. 

Jan. 29. — Capt. J. Tucker, recently transf. to 
invalid estab., posted to 3d Nat. Vet. Bat., at Vi- 
sagapatam. 

LieuLM. Campbell toact as adj. to Ist bat. of ar* 
tiilery, v. Baiilie app. to horse artillery. 

Assist. Suxg. G. T. Bayfield directed to afford 
medical aid to detachment of artillery proceeding 
to Moalmeln. 

Major J. Palmer posted to 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., 

at Negapatam. 

Capt. F. W. Morgan posted to Ist Nat. Vet. Bat. 

Assiat. Surg. F. W. £tapp removed from 42d to 
»th N.I. 

siat* Jouf* N.S. VoL. 2, No. 8. 


Fab. 1. — Col. J, Welsh r^oved from 41st to 47 th 
N.I., and Col. A. Monin from 47th to 41st ditto. 

Ftib. 2.— Lieut. R. T. Wellbank, deputy judge 
adv. gen., posted to V. (Dooab) district. 


Lieut. C. A. Roberts, deputy judge adv. gen., to . 
conduct duties of VIII. (presidency) district, dur- 
ing absence of CapU Alves, deputy ju<lgc adv. 
gen., on other duty. 

Fefc. 5.— Lieut. Gledstancs to act as adj. of 
16ih N.L; date 12th Jan. 


Lieut. Cols. F. Browuc and M. J. Harris (late 
prom.) posted to Madras Europesan reg^. 

Capt. MV. H. Trollope, Rifle Corps, to act as 
assist, ciu. mast. gen. to Hydrabad subsidiary force, 
V. Alexander ; <late Ifith Jan. 


Lieut. G. B. Marsbali to act as adi. to 17tb N.I., 
during absence of Lieut, and Adj. Preston on fur- 
lough. 

Lieut. J. M. Macdonald to act as qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Walker, on sick cert. ; 
date 19 th Jan. 


Returned to duty, from Efrrepe.— Surg. John 
Macleod. — Superintend. Surg. Kenneth Macaulay. 


FURLOUGH. 

' 7V> Europe.— Feb. 2. Lieut. Col. J. Bell, 8th 
N.L, fur health. 

Oiiice/fed.— Feb. 2. Lieut. Jas. Grant, Gth L.C., 
for Cape of Good Hope. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Feb. 26. H.C.S. Mnrqui* fVellington, Chapman, 
from Calcutta. 

Urparturca. 

Feb, 20. Cinuditie, Ileatborn, for Vizagapatam. 
—March 3, H.C.S. Marquis WellinKton. Chapman, 
for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

birth;;. 

Feb. 6. At Jaulnah, the Lidy of Lieut. O. F. 
Sturt, ICth M.N.I., of a daughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady oL G. A. Smith, Esep, 
civil service, of a sou. 


MARKIAUCS. 

Feb. 0. At Madura, Thomas Samuel, son of 
Lieut. T. Brunton, 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., and com- 
manding Madura, to Eiizalicth, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late sub-conductor John Brown, of the 
ordnance departiiient. 

17 . At I'richinopoly, Lieut. E. W. Ravenscroft, 
4th regt. L.C., to Miranda, second daughter of 
Lieut. Col. George Jackson. 

22. At Madras, Capt. John D* Freitas, of the 
brig Jiobartst to Miss Amelia Grant. 


DKATirs. 

Feb. 4. At Nagercoil, Mary Anne, wife of O. D. 
Drury, Esq., of the civil service. 

9. At Pondicherry, IJcut. Col. John Warren, 
late captain in II. M. 5(>th regt., knight of the royal 
and military order of St. Louis, and of the royal 
order of the Legion of Honour, and lately judge 
of the royal court of Pondicherry, aged 6U. in 
the literary and scientific world. Colonel Warren 
has long been extensively known, and his labours 
have often contributed to the advancement of 
science: he was a member of the most celebrated 
literary societies of Europe and Asia, and enjoyed 
the esteem and firiendship of the most distinguish- 
ed men of science in France and in England. 

— At Tranquebar (after giving birth to a son), 
Virginia Poulsen, eldest daughter of Mr. J« Mor- 
rell. 

11. At Karrical, while on his journey to Trichi- 
nopoly, the Rev. Denis L. Cottineau, of Kloguten 

(2 G) 
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Isluidof^bouTbra!^ apwtolic missionary on the f„ abstaining from further bloodshed the 
15. At Vellore, of Uvct complaint, Ena. L. T. moment the insurgents had ceased to offer 

. ... rcsUianco and expressed a wish to surren- 
18. At Royapettah, Mr. Alex. Lovery, in his 
46th year. 

Lately* At Rengongaum, near Ahmednugiir, 

Capt. T. P. Ball, Sth Madras Infantry. 


Uomtav* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

GARRISON AT HROACH. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 26, 1830. — Hie 
lion, the Governor in Council is pleased 
to direct that Broach be no longer inaiti> 
tained as a garrison, that the stores now 
there be removed to Surat, and that the 
military staff, the ordnance store, and the 
commissariat establishments at that station 
be discontinued. The warrant and non- 
commissioned officers stationed on stidf 
duties at Broach will be employed else- 
where or remain supernumerary until va- 
cancies occur, such of them as are old and 
deserving soldiers receiving due considera- 
tion as to allowances which they are per- 
mitted to draw. 

The situation of garrison assistiint sur- 
geon of Broacli is abolished, but as that 
place is a civil station of iniportance and 
has a gaol, an assistant surgeon will still he 
stationed there, who, in addition to his du- 
ties in the civil department, will attend 
the detachment and invalids at the station, 
in remuneration for which and all other 
military duties, he will be permitted to 
draw the military allowances of his rank. 

INSURGENTS NEAR KITTOOR. 

Bombay Castle, March 4, 1830.— The 
Hon. the Governor in Council has much 
satisfaction in receiving through Briga- 
dier Gen. D. Leighton, commanding the 
Surat division of the army, a report, giv- 
ing the details of a successful and decisive 
attack made by Lieut. Cowlc and a de- 
tachment of the 18th regt. Madras N.I., 
aided by a small party of Jaggeerdar 
horse, on a body of insurgents who had 
taken up a position in the neighbourhood 
of Kittoor on the 8th ultimo. 

To the judicious and prompt decision 
evinced by Lieut. Cowie on this occasion, 
and as well as to the skill, discipline, and 
gallantry displayed by the officers and 
troops of every rank and description em- 
ployed, is to be attributed the complete 
success which crowned their exertions, 
while it becomes no less a subject of grati- 
ffcation to the Hon. the Governor hi 
Council in recording his acknowledg. 
ments for the zeal and energy with which 
this duty was executed, to notice in terms 
of particular commendation, the conside. 
rate humanity shown by the detachment 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Ut>mhay Caetle, Jan. I.*), 1830 — Capt. F. Rybot 
to be assist, com. general, V. Capt. Campbell re- 
signed. 

Capt. T. D. Morris to be paymaster at Poonah, 
V. Capt. Rybot. 

Capt. R. Payne, acting 2d assist, com. gen., 
transferreti from Baroda to Deesa. 

Jan. 15 Capt. F. W. Stokoc, of non-effective 

estab., and Lieut. G. Smith, 2(ith N.I., to have 
charge of invalids of Il.C. service proceeding to 
England on ship Mountstuart Elphinatone. 

Assist. Surg. M. Baigrle. M.D., to act as medi- 
cal officer to president at Bussorah, v. Thompson 
dec. 

Jan. 23.— Assist. Surg. D. Buddo placed at dis- 
posal of superintendant of marine for marine duly, 
V. Assist. Surg. J. J. Hamilton, posted to 25th N.l. 

Jan. 25.— TJeut. and Adj. R. O. King, and Qu. 
Mast. G. Candy, 3d N.I., permitted to exchange 
appointments. 

Lieut. J. Mallet to act as adj. to .lil N.L, during 
absence of I.lcut. Candy at presidency. 

Lieut. J. Sinclair, of artillery, to be second de- 
puty commissary of stores at presidency, in sue. 
toCaiiL M. Law. 

Capt. \. Grafton permittc<1 to resign situation of 
surveyor in Deccan on 1st Feb. 

Capt. Falconer, of artillery, to have temporary 
charge of commissariat department with Guicawar 
subsid. force, during absence of Capt. R. Payne ; 
date llkh Jan. 

Jati. 29. — C'apt. Thos. Gordon, dep. assist, adj. 
gen., to act as assist, adj. gen. to soutliern division 
of array, during absence of Capt. Thus. Leighton 
to presidency. 

Sen. Assist. Surg. Alex. Duncan to be surgeon, v. 
Harrison dec. ; date :kl May 1829. 

Sen. Assist. .Surg. W. F. M, Cockerill to be sur- 
geon, V. Dow retired ; date 21st Jan. 1830. 

Maj. J. Sheriff, of Europ. inf., to assume tem- 
porary command of brigaile at Deesa from date of 
departure of Lieut. Col. G. Litchfield for presi- 
dency, on sick cert. 

Feh. 1.— Lieut. W. Harris, of engineers, to su- 
perintend building of barracks for horse artillery 
at Sholap(x>r. 

Fvb. 4. — Temporary appointments confirmed. 
Brig. Maj. C. Ilagart to do duty as assist, adj. gen. 
in Poona div. of army on departure of Capt. 
Keith on sick cert, to presidency. — Lieut. W. 
Chambers, L’Jth N.l., to take charge of brigade 
maioPs office at Poona. — Capt. W. Jacob, regt. of 
artil., to officiate as brigade major at head-quarters 
of regt. from 21st Dec. 1829.— Ens. I. P. Major, 
11th N.L, to act as interp. to H.M. 4th L. Drags. 
— Lieut. I'ol.G. Brooks, 13th N. I., to command 
troops at Sholapore during absence of Lieut. Col* 
BalLmtine. 


MARINE PROMOTIONS. 

Bombay Castle, March 2, 183a— Marina Corps. 
Midship. H. B. Lynch to be lieut., v. Squire re- 
tired ; date 15th Feb. 1830.— Midship. P. Saunders 
to be lieut., v. Hayman invalided; date 20th do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.^an. Jo. Lieut. F. B. B. Keene, 8tb 
N.l., for health.— Lieut. W. D. Crulcksiumks, 
17th N.I., for health.— Lieut. T. H. Ottley, 20th 
N.I., for health. — ^26. Capt. J. Brooks, 2a L.C., 
for health.— 27* Ens. A. H. Williams. 13th N.l., 
for health.— Feb. 1. Capt. W. Keys, 6th N.l., Ihr 
health. 
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BIRTHS. 

Dec, 8. At Poonah. Mrs. J. W. ‘Windsor, of a 
■on* 

Jan. 13. At Bho<d, the lady of Chas. Scott, 
Esq.f medical establishment, of a daughter. 

17. At Colaba, Mrs. Spencer, of a sun. 

29. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut. Bulkley, 
assist, com. general, of a daughter. 

— At Mazagon, the lady sf Capt. J. W. Wat- 
son. horse brigade, of a daughter. 

3U. At Colaba, the lady of Major Edw. Pearson, 
15th N.I., of a daughter. 

Feb. 21. At Humec, the lady of Lieut. Chas. 
Lucas, H. A., die., of a son. 

24. At Sholaiioor, the lady of Lieut. Edwards, 
5th N.I., of a daughter. 

March 3. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. 'I'hos. 
J.eighton, assist, adj. gen. of the army, of a 
daughter. 


MAHUIAGB. 

Feb. 18. At Baroda, Capt. Neill Campbell, act- 
ing assist, qu. mast, general G. S. F., to Mrs. 
Pollexfcn. 


DKATHS. 

Jan. 9. At Poonah, C'athcrine, relict of the late 
Troop Qu. Mast. T. Tternan, horse artillery. 

11. At Bombay, at his house in the fort. Kei- 
cusroo Sorabjee, one of the most respectable Par- 
see merchants in Bombay. 

23. At his tent on the esplanade, Bombay, after 
an illness of only, twelve hours, Ens. J. L. Ed- 
wards, 18th N.I. 

81. At Bombay, the lady of Mr. Assist. Surg. F. 
Collier, 18th N.I. 

Feb. 0. At Bombay, Caroline, wife of Mr. John 
Harrison, purser, li.C. marine, aged 22. 


ifTcidon. 

CIVIL AFFOINTMENTS. 

Feb. 9. Henry Wright, Esq., to be judicial com- 
missioner at Kandy, v. J. Downing, Esq., pro- 
ceeding to England. 

J. G. Forbes, Esq., to be collector of Colomlx), 
V. P. Anstruther, Esq. 

Philip Anstruther, Esq., to be deputy secretary 
to government, secretary to council, Tcgistrar of 
High Court of Appeal, aiid superintendent of 
charitable establishments, v. T. Eden, Esq., pro- 
ceeding to England. 


MARRIAGE. 

Feb. 4. At Trincomallee, Capt. Geo. Ingham, 
Ceylon Rifle regiment, and deiiuty assistant com- 
missary at that station, to Miss Ellen, widow of 
the late C.apt. John Brahan, of the above corps. 


HEATH. 

Feb. 4. At Columbo, in his 77th year, Mr. Phi- 
lippus Da Silva. 


ilrtdrrlanbs ^itbia. 

BIRTH.- 

At Batavia, of a son, the lady of Colonel No- 
huys, represenUtive of his Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands at the courts of the native princes. 


lUrrsta. 


MARRIAGE. 


Noe. 8. At Tabreez, Mr. Alex. NJsbet, deputy 
commissary of stores, Bombay presidency, to 
Charlotte, daughter of Nathaniel Taylor, Esq., 
PorUmoutli. 


ACTS OF COUNCIL. 

His Exc. Ijieut. Gen. Ralph Darliiifr, 
governor, &c. of this colony with the ad- 
vice of the Ijegislative Council, has pqsscd 
the following acts : — 

An Act for instituting Courts of Civil 
Jurisdiction to bo called “ Courts of Re- 
quests,** in different parts of New South 
Wales. Dated 9th Sept. 1829. 

An Act to compel married men to with- 
draw their wi%'cs from the Female Factory 
at Parramatta, or to maintain them after 
the expiration of their sentence. Dated 
14 th Sept. 1829. 

An Act for jnstitutiiig and regulating 
Courts of General and Quarter Sessions 
in New South Wales. Dated 29th Sept. 
1829. 

• An Act for regulating the Constitution 
of Juries for the Trial of Civil Issues in 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales. 
Dated 9th Oct. 1829. 

An Act to repeal an Act, intituled 
“ An Act to make Promissory Notes and 
Bills of Exchange payable in Spanish 
Dollars available, as if such Notes and 
Bills had been drawn payable in Sterling 
Money of the Realm,** and to promote 
the Circulation of Sterling Money of 
Great Britain in New South Wales.** 
Dated in Dec. 1829. 

An Act declaring that a certain Act of 
Parliament, passed in the tenth year of 
Ills IVlajesty King George the Fourth, in- 
tituled an ** An Act for the Relief of his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic Subjects,** ex- 
tends to, and is in force in the Colony of 
New South Wales. Dated 18lli Jan, 
1880. 

An Act to amend an Act intituled “ An 
Act for preventing the Mischiefs arising 
from flic printing and publishing Newspa- 
pers and Papers of a like nature by persons 
not know'll, and lor regulating and print- 
ing and publication of such Papers in 
other respects ; and also, for restraining 
the abuses arising from the publication of 
blasphemous and seditious libels,** and for 
further restraining the abuses arising from 
the publication of slanderous and libellous 
matter. Dated 29tli Jan. 18.80. 

An Act to amend an Act intituled 
“ An Act for regulating the Constitution 
of Juries for the Trial of Civil Issues in 
the Supreme Court of New South Wales.** 
Dated 8d Feb. 1830. 

An Act for the further Regulation of 
the Courts of Requests in New South 
Wales. Dated 5th Feb. 18.80. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Colonial Secretary a Office, Jun'e 1, 1839.— Thos. 
Foreman, Esq. to be coroner for district of Parra- 
matta, in room of J. Dulhunty, Esq. resigned. 
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Ju/j/ S9>—Mi0or Mitchell confirmed (firom home) 
in his appointment of surveyor general of lands. 
In the room of the late Mr. Oxley* 

Capt. S. A. Perry to succeed Mejor Mitchell as 
deputy surveyor general. 

Augr* l«~Mr. W. H. Moore to be Crown solid* 
|or, until pleasure of Secretary of State be known. 

8. — P. Aubin, E:8q., to take charge of jiollce 
establishment at Wallis’s, and Paterson’s Plains, 
and Hunter’s river. 

H. Walpole, Esq., to take charge of police at 
Penrith. 

Sept. 17.— The Rev. Wm. Q. BrouKhton to be 
archdeacon of New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land, in the room of the Rev. Thomas 
Hobbes Scott, resigned. 

Sept. 28. — Lieut. Lachlan Macallister (justice of 
the peace), on half-pay, to have charge of mount- 
ed ))olice at Goulburn plains. 

Ocf*2.— -H. C. Antill, Esq., to conduct duties of 
police of county of Camden. 

Oct. 12. — Wra. McPherson, Esq., to be collector 
of internal revenue. 

Oct. 26. — Wm. Foster, Esq., to be chairman of 
courts of quarter sessions of this colony. 

Not*. 24.— Roger Therry, Eso., barrister at law, 
to be commissioner of Court of Requests. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jufy 20. At port Stephen, the lady of Lieut. 
Bates, 67th regt., of a son. 

Aup. 8. At Sydney, the lady of Capt. Robison, 
New South Wales corps, of a son. 

15. At Sydney, the wife of Mr. Jas. Aldersoii, 
of the audit office, of a daughter. 

17. At Sydney, Mrs. D. Mastre, of a d.aughtcr. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of U. D. Middleton, 
Esq., of a son. 

21. At Sydney, Mrs. Pearson, of a daughter. 

25. Near l>arr.*unatta, the lady of John Palmer, 
fun.. Esq., of a daughter. 

Se^. 12. At l*arramatta, Mrs. Erskinc, wife of 
the Rev. George Erskinc of a daughter, 

16. At Sydney, the lady of George Mull, Esq., 
D.A.C.G., of o son. 

27. At Sydney, Mrs. Polack, of a son. 

28. At Sydney, the lady of Ideut. Col. Duma- 
xesq, private secretary, of a son and heir. 

Oct. 9. At Strath- Allan, Argyle, the wife of An- 
drew Allan, Esq., J. P., of a son and heir. 

17. At Sydney, Mrs. Waller, matron of the 
School of Industry, of a daughter. 

— At Sydney, the wife of J. Thorp, Esq., as- 
sistant engineer, of a son. 

26. At Sydney, Mrs. L. Iredale, of a daughter. 

Nov. 16. At Lumley, Argyle, the lady of Lieut. 

R. Fulter. R.N., of a daughter. 

20. At Sydney, the lady of Roger Therry, Esq., 
commissioner of the Court oL Requests, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 1.1. At Dobroyd, Mrs. Ramsay ,of a daughter. 

Jan. 14, 1830. At Sydney, the lady of Sir Wm. 
Edwa^ Parry, Knt., of twins, a son and daugh- 
ter. 

— At Sydney, the lady of H. Donnison, Esq., 
of a daughter, 

10. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. John Vin- 
eent, chaplain of Moreton Bay, of a son. 

08. AtSydney, Mrs. Wilshire, of a son. 


89. At Flushcombe, Mrs. Lethbridge, of a son. 
red. 1. At Sydney, the lady of J. L. Jackson, 
Esq., of the commissariat department, of a 
daughter. 

16. At Sydney, Mrs. A. Hunter, of a daughter. 


MARRlAGkS. 

Sept. 1. At Port Macquarie, H. H. Parker, Esq., 
to Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. John Cross, 
chaplain of that establishment. 

8. At Sydney, W. W. H. Benson, Esq., lieut. 
in H.M. .17th TMt., only son of the late Archdea- 
con Benson, or Ballybrod and Emly, county of 
IJmerick. to Margaret eldest daughter of Harvey 
Welman, Esq., captain in the aliovc corps. 

Oct. 10. At Sydney, Frcd.Oarling, jun.. Esq., of 
the customs, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Lieut. Ward, Ist or Royal Rcgt., and niece to 
the late Gen. llawkshaw, Hon. E. 1. Company’s 
service. 

18. At Sydney, Major A. (?. Innes, late of the 3d 
Regt., or Uuffii, to Margaret, daughter of Alex. 
Macleay, Esq., colonial secretary. 

26. At Parramatta, C. PuliHng, Esq., to Miss 
Williamson. 

Jan. li, 18^10. At Parramatta, Mr. Robert C.'amp- 
bcll, of Aberfoil, to Ann, youngest daughter of 
the late Rowland Hassell, Esq. 

11. At Oathurst, Thos. Kverden, Esq., J. P., 
superintendent of police of the Ilathurst district, 
and late of the :kl RtiOs, to Mary Jane, second 
daughter of T.^F. Hawkins, Esq., of lilackdown, 
Bathurst. 

13. At Sydney, Capt. Duncan Forbes, of the 
colonial merchant service, to Miss Elizabeth 
Cooke, of Sydney. 

Fed. II. At Parramatta, John Thompson, oldest 
son of J. W. Thompson, Esq., of London, to 
Ann Mary, eldest daughter 01 Chas. WindeycT, 
Esq., of Sydney. 

tMteip. At Sydney, Mr. Brunton, professor of 
dancing, late or the King’s Theatre, London, to 
Mrs. Underwood, late of the Parramatta road. 


DEATHS. 

Julp 24. At Port Raffles, John Radford, Esq., 
deputy commissary general. 

Aug. 8. At Sydney, Mr. P. Brodlc, of the colo- 
nial secretary’s f>ffice, in his 27th year. 

14. At Parramatta, Mr. E. G. Hazard. 

22. At Sydney, Mr. Jf)hn Gilchrist, for some 
years master of the Sydney Academy, aged 35. 

26. At Parramatta, Mr. James Smith, auc- 
tioneer, aged 58. 

— At sea, by poison, on the passage from Cal- 
cutta, Capt. Peter Broad foot, aged 24, late owner 
of, and commander of the ship Navarino of Cal- 
cutta. 

Oct. 27. At Sydney, John Sampson, Esq., soli- 
citor general of New South Wales. 

30. At Sydney, Charles Macintosh, Esq., for- 
merly barrack master, aged 64. 

31. At Wmdsor, Mr. Wm. Baker. 

Nov. 2. At Sydney, Mr. John Holme, aged 62. 

3. At Sydney, E. M. Scott, Esq., J. P., agent 
to the Leith Australian Company, aged 30. 

Jan. 7, 1830. At Sydney, John Thos. Campbell, 
Esq., third senior magistrate in the territory, and 
member of the Legislative Council. 

14. At Bathurst, Jane, relict of the late Roliert 
Warded, Esq., late of Westboume-place, King’s 
Private Road, and formerly of the city of York. 

Feb. 7 . At Sydney, Mrs. Susannah Kemp, aged 
36. 

LaMif. At Sydney, Mr. BenJ. Dickens. 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East^India House, July IG. 

ADDRESS TO HIS MAJESTY. 

A sjyecial General Court of Proprietors 
of East- India stock was this day held at 
the Company's house in Lcadeiihall- 
street, to consider of an Address of Con- 
dolence from the East- India Company 
to his Majesty, upon the death of tlie 
late King, his revered and lamented bro- 
ther, and of congratulation upon his 
Majesty's accession to the throne of these 
realms. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairman proceeded to open the 
business of the day. He observed, that 
the proprietors must be aware that this 
coiu't was. made special for a particular 
and a very solemn purpose. It was 
to address his Majesty with our sincere 
and heartfelt condolence, on the severe 
loss which his Majesty had recently sus- 
tained, by the death of liis royal and 
much-lamented brother. — {Hnnr !) This 
was a subject of such general regret, as 
rendered it unnecessary for him to enter 
into any statement that could imj)rcss on 
the minds of the proprietors a stronger 
feeling of unanimity on this occasion 
than that in which lie was sure they par- 
ticipated.— (//car, hear!) He thought 
that there could not be any dilfcrcnce of 
opinion, with respect to the propriety of 
their presenting an address of condolence 
to his Majesty on the death of George 
IV. The people had sustained a severe 
loss by the demise of his late Majesty, 
and he believed that the public never ma- 
nifested greater distress of mind or deeper 
sympathy of feeling, than they did during 
the protracted illness with which Provi- 
dence had been pleased to visit liis late 
Majesty. — {Hear, hear!) The feeling 
of regret which pervaded all ranks on his 
Majest]^*8 demise, clearly proved the near 
connexion which existed between the 
prince and the people; it shewed the 
great happiness enjoyed by this countiy 
In consequence of its government being 
monarchical— a limited monarchy — under 
which the freedom of the subject and the 
independence of the King were equally 
supported. — (Hear, hear !) They would 
recollect that George IV., born and bred 
amongst us, was tho son of a monarch 
wliose government was distingitishod by 
all that was paternal, and dignitlcd by 
all that was just.-^( Hear, hear!) These 
lessons had been followed up by his late 
Majesty, in virtuous imitation of hrs re- 
vered father. Although as king his reign 
had not been marked by any of tiiosc bril- 


liant achievments hicli rendered his re- 
gency so conspicuous a period in the 
nistory of Europe, it was hardly less 
distinguished by the wise measures of his 
government, so successfully directed to 
the^ preservation of that general peace 
wliieli mainly resulted from the uiipara- 
lellcd exertions of this country when his 
late Majesty swayed the sceptre of these 
realms. — (Hear, hear!) The public must 
therefore condole witli his successor on 
tlie loss to which he and the empire 
at large had been subjected. — (Hear!) 
He now came to a more pleasing jiart 
of the subject ; namely, an address o 
congratulation to King William IV^ 
on his accession to the crown of these*, 
realms. — (Hear!) His i\rajcsty came 

to the throne, attended with such gc- 
neml respect and regard from all classes, 
that he was convinced tlie Court of Pro- 
prietors would go along with him in ad- 
dressing his Majesty, and thus shewing 
to him that the East- India Company 
were amongst the foremost to express 
their congratulations, and to declare their 
attachment to his iicrson and government. 
(Hear, hear !) The reigning ]>rincc, 
another son of George the Third, was 
not only, like his royal brother, born and 
bred amongst us, but he had actively 
served his country — (hear!) and he was 
happy to say, that the early life of that 
prince was devoted to the naval service, 
the pride and glory of Great Britain. — 
(Hear, hear !) It was impossible but that 
the proprietors must feel and duly esti- 
mate tiie merits of a prince who had 
fearlessly stepjied forward in defence of 
his country when engaged in war. — 
(Hear, hear!) He had now, as William 
IV., ascended the throne of his ances- 
tors — ascended the throne of William 
HI., a monarch to whom this Company 
especially owed their privileges. — (Hear, 
hear /) He conceived that it was proper 
to advert to this point, because the Com- 
pany were, under William III., vested 
with powers which, it was supposed, 
would not he merely beneficial to the 
Company, but would also be of the ut- 
most service to the country at large. — 
(Hear !) He thought that tliosc expec- 
tations had been fully realized ; and, if 
so, lie had a right to liope that William 
IV. would be ns kind a father to the Kast- 
India Company as his royal ancestor had 
been. — (Hear, hear!) It had been 
thought fitting also to congmtulate her 
gracious Majesty Queen Adelaide.— 

( Hear, hear !) When her Maje.sty was 
Diirbcss of Clarence she honoured the 
Court of Directors with a yisit to the 
East-Iiidia House and warehouses ; and 
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by her condescending demeanor,^ and tlie 
intelligent nature of her inquiries, con- 
vinced those who were present on^ the 
occasion that she took a lively inte- 
rest in tlie welfare of the £ast-India 
Company.— (jyear/) That waa a cir- 

cnimstancc which the Company could not 
forget.— hear /) He trusted that it 
would please Providence to grant to their 
most gracious King William and his gra- 
cious Queen Adelaide long life and hap- 
piness.— (^car, hear /) These were the 
topics touched upon in the address, and 
he hoped that it would meet the appro- 
bation of tlie proprietors.— hear/) 
The clerk then read the following ad- 
dress : — 

•* To the King’s Most excellent Majesty. 

Most Gracious Sire : We your Majesty’s most 
•* dutiful and loyal subjectSf the United Company 
of Merchants of England, trading to the East- 
** Indies, in general court assembled, humbly beg 
** leave to approach your sacred person, and to 
** offer our sincere condolence on the demise of 
** our late most excellent Sovereign. 

** While we tender this assurance of our un- 
•• feigned sympathy at the loss which your Majesty 
•* has sustained by the death of your Majesty’s 
** illustrious brother, we proffer our heartfelt 
** congratulations on your Majesty’s accession to 
•• the throne of these kingdoms. 

** The East-India Company cannot fail to as- 
«* sociate with the title which your Majesty has 
** been graciously pleased to assume on your sue- 
** cession to the crown the remembrance that it 
•• was at the hands of your Majesty’s royal predc. 
** cessor King William III. they received their 
** present charter ; under which, by the fostering 
•• protection of your Majesty’s royal house, many 
« of the blessings enjoyed by your Majesty’s sub- 
*• jects in these realms have been extended to the 
** Inhabitants of those vast and interesting regions 
« which have been placed under our government 
•• in the East. 

Permit us to assure you, gracious Sire, that 
•• the East-IndIa Company, actuated by every 
** feeling of loyalty and affection to your royal 
person and family, will continue to impress upon 
** the minds of all connected with them the most 
'■ zealous attachment to the constitution under 
** which we live, and the truest sentiments of al- 
** Icgiance and fidelity to your Majesty. 

In thus humbly offering our congratulations, 
allow us. Sire, to accompany them with the 
** expression of the loyalty and unfeigned respect, 
*' which we bear towards the august partner of 
** your throne, her gracious Majesty Queen Ade- 
«« laide. 

** We* pray that it may please the Almighty 
** long to continue your Majesty, the beloved 
«• sovereign of a free and happy people.” 

Mr. i2. Jackson said he felt very great sa- 
tisfaction in seconding the address which 
had just been read. He said with very 
great satisfaction, •^because he thought 
&at they liad met on the present occasion 
in that constitutional way which he hoped 
would distinguish this Company on all 
similar occasions. In speaking the senti- 
ments which were entertained on the 
proprietors’ side of the bar, he must ne- 


[Auc. 

cessarily re-echo those whicli had already 
been so eloquently delivered by the hon. 
Chairman {hear !) ; but still it was well 
that the sentiments of the proprietors 
should be explicitly known ; it was right 
that the country should know the feeli]ig.s 
of the proprietors as well as those of their 
executive. — {Hear!) In indulging in 

that view, he was naturally led to look at 
the different parts of the address which 
was now before the court. Those who 
remembered, as many in that court must 
do, the conduct of their late gmeious so- 
vereign towards themselves personally on 
many important occasions, could not 
avoid casting hack on his life some of their 
most grateful recollections — {hear, hear!) 
— and it was natural that his demise 
should have produced that deep regret 
which the lion. Chairman had exjiressed. 
— {Hear, hear!) In ihc latter part of 

his days, disease, that bane of human 
happiness and of human exertion, took 
too rigorous a hold of him to allow of his 
being so much among his people as he 
and they could have wished. — {Hcarf )^ 
This was to be lamented, because the 
constitution of this country was too nicely 
balanced to admit any one of its compo- 
nent parts being long cast into shade 
without peril to the whole. On this point 
he would not expatiate further, but join 
in those gladsome anticipations which led 
them to hope for more cheerful scenes in 
this respect,— ( Hear ! ) He trusted that 
such awaited the country from a inonarcli 
who had lived too long amongst Knglish- 
men not to know them thoroughly, and 
who, after a life of unassuming retire- 
ment and of ttnaffected urbanity, had be- 
come tbeir sovereign, in the full exercise 
of Ills bodily and mental faculties, for the 
discharge of those high functions which 
had devolved upon him. He was sure 
they would all with pleasure on this day 
hail him welcome to his rule over a peo- 
ple, who, of all others, were the least 
difiicult to rule. — {Hear!) Nothing was 
more easy than to win and to wear the 
£iiglisli nation. Let them be treated as 
their virtues deserved that they should be 
treated, and you might as w^ell attempt 
to cliarm the life-blood from the heart as 
to beguile them of their loyalty. — {Hear, 
hear!) All that an Englishman asked 
was, that you should treat him with jus- 
tice and as the citizen of a free state. 
He who aspired to rule over the mind 
rather than the body, over the heart and 
the affections rather than the fears and 
the apprehensions of his subjects, would 
assuredly find that the art of so governing 
was by a strict adherence to justice and 
the constitution. — {Hear, hear!) And 
certain he was, that no philosopher, no- 
statesman, no man of understanding 
would deny that, on this side of eternity, 
there could not be a greater glory than 
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that of reigning over a free* a happy, and 
an enligfitened people. If this were a 
proud and just cause (as he maintained 
it was) of congratulation to their soi’C- 
reign, it was no less mutter of congratu- 
lation to themselves. Looking to a re- 
cent period, they had a right to assume 
that the promptness .and activity which 
enabled their present sovereign to trans- 
act business with so much effect in one 
department, would now be extended to all ; 
and, if so, they had no mean reason for 
congratulating themselves as well as their 
prince. His Majesty was, as had been 
properly observed, not only born but 
bred amongst us ; he understood his peo- 
ple and they understood him : with that 
understanding he could not fail of be- 
coming a popular sovereign. It \vould 
not be necessary for him to have resort 
to any artifice to render liimself such ; hi.s 
popularity would be founded on his strict 
adherence to a constitution, of wliich he 
had given many proofs of his just com- 
prehension, and towards \vhich he had 
through life shown an ardent attachment. 
He could not (Mr. Jackson said) avoid 
adverting to that part of the address 
which related to the coincidence of his 
Majesty’s name with that of William HI. 
to whom the Company owed their great 
charter; he (Mr. J.) joined in the hope 
that Willi ; in the Fourth would act w'ith 
the same degree of favour towards the 
Company, and that he would share 
in the pride and glory of continuing to 
those distant regions that warm and 
cordial protection witli which jirccciling 
sovereigns had uniformly fostered them. 
He should be vei*y sorry if his fellow^- 
proprietors were led to consider this as a 
mere coincidence of name, having no his- 
torical recollections of importance con- 
nected with it. If it were merely view’cd 
in that light, the notice of it would not 
be worthy a place in so grave a production 
as their address. But he wished to ob- 
serve, that to William HI. the country 
was indebted for many ^ of the greatest 
privileges w’hich it enjoyed ! While 
the nation at large owed to him its e3&- 
tensive liberties he became also the parti* 
cular friend of the East-India Company, 
and the first charter granted in his reign 
was to that body. Those who had tra- 
velled over tlieir history through the pre- 
ceding century, would find that the cliar- 
ters previously given were of a divided 
nature and of very questionable policy. 
The subject appeared to be of too com- 
plex a nature to have been properly un- 
derstood by the statesmen of the fifteentli 
and sixteenth century. At last came this 
illustrious person, and the question was 
viewed in a more comprehensive light than 
it had hitherto been. He here begged the 
court to consider what was the state of 
Europe at ^at period ; and, when they 


had done so, they would know how to 
appreciate the understanding of a man, 
bom indeed originally to rule, but not 
born to that high destiny which after- 
wards awaited him in this country- Man- 
kind were at that time plunged in com- 
parative barbarism. Bigotry and despot- 
ism were then the characteristics of go- 
vernments. Were he called on to define 
political barbarisms, he w'ould answer 
that it was compounded of bigotry and 
despotism. Such was the case at the 
period to which he referred. But King 
William had a mind enlarged enough to 
feel that a monarch’s strength is his peo- 
ple’s love. He ascended the British 
throne with those sentiments ; and, in his 
(Mr- Jackson’s) opinion, one of his wisest 
and greatest acts was Ins giving to the 
Company the cliartcr to which reference 
had been made, and which by its opera- 
tion lind produced so much strength and 
glory to tile kingdom. That charter was 
the basis of the present. It W'as not 
much altered, but modified according to 
the march of time. The day was not far 
off when it would be proper for the whole 
counfry to know the Company’s consti- 
tution — to be made acquainted with the 
strength which, through them, the em- 
pire possessed, and the rock upon which 
they stood . — {Hear f) Prejudice, envy, 
or misconception might deprive tlicm of 
some of their privileges, but it rejoiced 
him to be able to say, that there were great 
and high immunities belonging to the 
Company, of wliich no effort of preju- 
dice could despoil them.— (Hear.') He 
was sure that lie would be excused for 
reading a few lines from the charter of 
King William HI., in order to acquaint 
the proprietors with the degree of strength 
which they possessed independent of the 
exclusive trade, and in order that they 
might properly nurse that strength. 
That charter, it was true, continued to 
them no exclusive right; but many en- 
lightened men, wdio had profoundly con- 
sidered the subject, were very much in- 
clined to think, that a brighter day of 
glory than the Company had yet knowm 
would arise, on being deprived of cer- 
tain privileges, wliicli were at present 
theirs, they would wisely employ those 
means which he would prove to them that 
they possessed under the charter of King 
William HI. He did not mean to enter 
into detail on this subject; but it w'aswell 
to shew that the Company had more power 
than many individuals Avere aware of, and 
it was no less wise to be prepared to look 
their countrymen in the face, and to 
prove to them, when the time came, that 
the Company had been most faithful and 
exact in the discharge of the great powers 
confided to them. What, then, did thd 
the '9th and 10th of William say with re- 
spect to them ? It gave them the right 
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To.trafflc and uaci the trade of merch'indfise in 
such places and hy such, ways and paasagas, aa 
were tnen already rrequented^ found out* or dis- 
covered* or which thereafter should he found out 
or discovered, and as thw severally should esteem 
to be fittest or best for tnein, into and from the 
East-Ihdics, In the comtiies and parts of Asia and 
Aflrlca, and Into and fiom the islands* ports, 
havens* cities* creeks*, towns* and places. of Asia, 
Africa* and America* or any of them beyond the 
Cane of Bona-Esperanza'* to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan* where any trade or traffic of merchandize 
was* or might be* used* or had* and to and from 
every of them. 

With ^is passage before them, then, 
well might they introduce in tlieir address 
the name of the monarch who had con- 
ferred on the Company such a boon. All 
their subsequent charters, including that 
of 1813, preserved inviolate the right thus 
granted. Their last cliarter contained 
these words.: 

Provided also* that nothing In the said proviso 
last herein-beforo contained* or in any proviso in 
the said act of the ninth year of King William IIT. 
or in the said charter of the 5th day of Septem- 
ber* in the tenth year of his reign* or in any other 
act or charter contained* shall extend* or he con- 
strued to extend to determine the corporation of 
thes aid United{Coni^ny* or tohinder* prevent* or 
preclude the said Company* or their successtirs* 
nom carrying on* at all times* after such deter- 
mination of their exclusive trade as aforesaid* a 
free trade In* to* and from the East-Indies and 
limits* in the said last mentioned act or charter 
contained* with all or any part of their joint 
stock in trade* goods* merchandizes* estates* and 
etme^cta, in common with other the subjects of 
his Midesty, his heirs and successors, trading to 
in* and from the said parts or limits. 

* If, then, tliey were driven by circum- 
stances to depart from their present 
course, they might, by thus directing 
their confederated strength, their capital, 
their Industry, and their enterprize into 
those new channels, become the greatest 
trading company in the world ; for modern 
acts of Parliament had opened Europe 
also to their enterprize. Therefore he 
could well understand why their gracious 
sovereign should be reminded of what 
bad been done for the Company by Wil- 
liam III., in the hope that he likewise 
might think them worthjr of his royal re- 
gard. He had attended with peculiar plea- 
sure to the latter part of the address, 
where so proper and honourable notice 
had been taken of the reigning Queen. 
Was there any individual ignorant of the 
character which she bore ? All the world 
were not likely to be wrong ; and it was all 
the world that praised her. exalted her vir- 
tuous character, spoke of her amiability 
of temper, of her sound judgment, and 
excellent understanding. //ear, heart) 
He felt a strong hope that the good days 
of George III. and Queen Charlotte were 
about to return.— (.Hear, Acar/) Those 
who recollected the court of Geo^e III. 
and Queen Charlotte must recollect with 
feelings of delight how it was constituted; 
when the king presided over one circle, 
and that gracious woman shed all the 
charms of female virtue on another.— r 
{Hear, hear!) They saw, as it were, 
jAe monarch sunk in. the pasent, when 


the King extended his kindness and 
nevolence to all around him, and whilst 
that gracious lady, tlie ornament of her 
sex, was discharging her elevated duties 
with equal goodness and delicacy.—^ 
( Hear, hear He fervently hoped that 
the British court would regain its lustre,- 
that it would again become the seat of 
youth, beauty, and virtue, and foreigners 
of distinction again witness that Britain 
possesses a female nobility.— (//ear, 
hear / ) In how many ways would the 
recurrence of such chearful times be be- 
neficial to society? What animation 
would they not give to trade? How 
much of social intercourse and feeling 
would they not give birth to ? He was 
not disposed (Mr. Jackson said) to in- 
dulge in any mere dream of joy, and still 
less to pay false or adulatory compliments. 
No, he spoke his honest belief, when he 
said that such would be the consequences 
of this country again possessing a queen 
and a court ! With equal sincerity did 
he cherish the hopes expressed in the ad- 
dress resipecting his Majesty. Theirs was 
not the language of servility, it was such 
as became a free and independent body 
of gentlemen when approaching n popu- 
lar and a patriot king. He believed his 
Majesty to be much beloved, and assum- 
ing such feo be the fact, the conclusion of 
the address followed us an inseparable 
proposition ; namely, that lie ruled over 
a happy people ! — (/it*ar, hear /) 

Mr. Peynder said he did not rise on 
this occasion for the purpose of rivalling, 
or of approaching, the eloquence which 
iiad tills day been displayed on botl; sides 
of the bar ; but having, on the preceding 
night, witnessed tlie solemn sepulture of 
their late deceased monarch, he was in- 
duced, on that ground only, to address a 
few observations to the proprietors. No 
person could have been a spectator of 
that affecting scene without experiencing 
deep emotion, wlien he beheld our pre- 
sent monarch throw aside that crown of 
laurels which adorned the kingly brow, 
and substitute in its place the cypress 
wreath, indicative of that common iate 
which fell alike on the proudest monarch 
and meanest subject. (Hear, heart) He 
could not witness tliis affecting scene 
without experiencing strong emotion, 
when, as a man and an Englishman, the 
reigning monarch came forward to pay 
this . tribute . of respect to liis illustrious 
predecessor. It was most honourable to 
ins feelings as a man and a monarch, and 
must, undoubtedly, be deeply gratifying 
to every well-constituted mind in the 
country. It was impossible for him to 
see that monarch whom they now served* 
and jvhpm, from lus previous history, they 
could not but love, thus doing honour to 
his deceased brother’s memory, without 
feeling additional reasons to respect and 
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esteem him. It was a tribute highly ho- 
nourable to the throne, and most gratify- 
ing to the people. They hud this day 
heard the charter of William 111. ad- 
verted to with high ability ; that charter 
which gave to thm their civil rights and 
privileges, though not their original ex- 
istence. In taking upon them those rights 
and privileges, tliey were called upon to 
act not merely as a commercial com- 
pany, but as a company bound to con- 
sult the moral good of India, more 
even than their own interests. Feeling 
thus, he looked with gratitude to a late 
period of their history, when they had 
succeeded in accomplishing a gi-eat and 
long-desired work ; and he congratulated 
the Company and the country on this ad- 
ditional proof of the fact, that wherever 
British cliaracter and British feeling found 
their way, every effort was made to in- 
troduce and encourage the principles of 
liuniaiiity and of justice, and the hand of 
affection and benignity was constantly 
licld out to those who were willing to ac- 
cept of it. lie thought it was impossible 
for his hon. and learned fellow* proprietor 
who had just sat down, and who had 
taken so noble a stand by liis (Mr. Poyn- 
der's) side, in endeavouring to achieve 
the great work to which lie now referred ; 
who was content, on that occasion, to 
stand second, >vhen fratn his abilities and 
experience he might have taken the 
foremost rank ; it was impossible for 
him not to feel highly gratified at the 
issue of the contest. And he hoped to 
see, under the new reign, if it were long 
continued, which he prayed to God that 
it might — (hear, hear /) that other 
abuses, revolting to the Christian mind, 
would no longer lie perpetuated. Pos- 
sessed by these feelings he could not give 
a silent vote on this occasion. He had 
only one further observation to make. It 
bad made his heart exceedingly happy to 
learn from indisputable authority, that 
the first act of tlie new monarch was, to 
declare to one of the highest prelates of 
the realm, that so long as he governed, 
lie would strictly adhere to and protect 
the rights of our religion as by law esta- 
blished. The prospect which the country 
liad of enjoying peace and prosperity un- 
der his sway were cheering ; and he 
hoped that his reign would be as glorious 
and as beneficial to the empire us that of 
his illustrious predecessor hod been. 

Mr. Twining , refeiTing to the so- 
lemn occasion on which they were, only 
a few years ago, called together to vote 
an address of condolence and congratu- 
lation to his late Migesty who then ^is- 
cended the tlirone, he perhaps was the 
only member of this court, who had any 
reason to regret that the honourable and 
learned gent. . who took the lead in the 
present discussion, did not now pursue 
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the same course which he Imd adopted 
when the former address was moved ; 
because, on that occasion, he recollect- 
ed tliat the bon. and learn^ gent, did not. 
second the motion, but g^e his power- 
ful support to the individual w'ho then ad- . 
dressed tlie court ; and lie could not but 
feel very sensibly the great disadvantage f 
under which be laboured in addressing 
the court, after the very brilliant and elo- 
quent manner in whi^ that hon. and 
learned gent, had seconded the address . 
w'hich was now proposed for their adop- 
tion. He would not perhaps have ad-' 
dressed the proprietors, if the experience • 
of ten years which had elapsed since tlie 
event he had alluded to, had not confirm- 
ed his admiration for tlie conduct of the . 
King whom they bad just lost— bad not 
strengthened his attachment to the family 
that still reigned over these realms.- 
Having felt the highest respect for the 
many excellent qualities of the deceased 
monarch, he hoped that, in the spirit with 
which they hailed the accession of their • 
new sovereign, they would not be in- 
duced to overlook the many virtues of 
him whom they had lost. He possessed 
numerous virtues, both as a monarch and 
a man, and his failings were rather the . 
creatures of circumstance tlian of natural 
di$|>osition. Amongst his virtues as a 
king tlie love of peace appeared always , 
to hold a prominent place. This country 
was, during the reign of the late monarch, 
amply provided with all tliat was neces- 
sary for every purpose of war ; but at no 
period were the excitements to war more 
firmly resisted than they were by George . 
the Fourth. — (Hear!) He had a claim, 
therefore, on the gratitude of the country, 
whose peace he had constantly preserved. 
In this respect be had left behind to fu- 
ture princes an example worthy of their 
imitation. He bad listened with great 
satisfaction to the address which the 
honourable Chairman had so eloquently 
proposed, and which the hononourablo 
and learned gentleman had so ably se- 
conded. In every sentiment contained 
in that address he cordially concurred. 
He thought that the Company were at the 
present moment in a situation that was 
calculated to make them feel a peculiar 
interest in the accession of a new mo- 
narch to the throne of tliese realms. One 
of die leading objects of this Compimy 
was, the peace and happiness of Britid 
India. Indeed, he might confidently say, 
that theliapplpess of the people of British 
India had ever been the leading object of 
that court. Both tlie executive body and 
the proprietors at large took the deepest 
iqterest with respect to that point. And 
he did hope, that a foir and honourable 
exposition of those principles — that a 
foir and honourable demonstration that 
they were guided by those principles ited 
(2 H) 
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Ihose piJMpleC atotie-^would eaust^Uie 
Cottljpiiiqrf At no distant periodt . to be 
well supportedr and enabled fuller to carry 
into effect (liose beneficent views 
which bad always been .the rule of their 
conduct. (Hear / ) The eomnienee- 
ment ofvthe reigUi Vrhich isithe object of 
their congratulations, occurs under cir- 
cumstances most fiivountble to Us Abril- 
liancy and prosperity. : They Imd known 
tlie time when party spirit ran high, and feel- 
ings and sentiments were greatly divided. 
(Hear /} He believed that, at the present 
moment, the prevailing sentiment was loy- 
alty to the Crown. — (Ilear^ hear/) He 
said the prevailing, not the universal sen- 
timent ; for it was evident, that in some 
quarters a different spirit was felt. They 
saw in some of tlie public papers of the 
current day statements sent forth which 
were, a disgrace to those who piib- 
Ifslied them ; • sentiments promulgated, 
which only tended to wound or irri- 
tate the minds of individuals ; circum- 
stances referred to which should have 
been thrown into the sliade; and all 
this done with no other object save that 
of lessening the respect and affection 
which was due to the Crown. — (Hear^ 
hear!) It was the feeling that such 
things were afloat which should induce all 
public bodies to come forward, and, by their 
declaration of loyal sentiments, to guide 
and encourage the minds of the people 
into their true and proper course and 
channel.— (Hear, hear/) He regretted 
to trespass so long on the court, but he 
could not avoid, on so interesting an oc- 
casion, expressing his feelings and opi- 
nions. In a comparatively short time- 
in the space only of a very few years — they 
had again met to condole for the loss of one 
sovereign and to congratulate another, 
on his accession to the throne.. Such, 
however, was the natural course of 
events ; and the country may console it- 
self under, the loss wlilch it has sustained, 
in the contemplation of bright future pros - 
pects. It was, he believed, an axiom of 
the constitution of this country, that the 
King never dies, and he believed it to be 
equally true, that in the majority of Bri- 
tish hearts sentiments of loyal atta<dimont 
to the sovereign may also be said never 
to die.— -(Hear /) He was proud to unite 
in approaching King William the Fourth, 
with every feeling of loyalty and attach- 
ment; and he was happy that all ranks 
of people had qow an opportunity of joy- 
fully hailing the^aedession a queen, a 
cifcumstance so long and so ardently de- 
sired.^ (Hear, Aear-O RecQlleetingf as 
many of them did, the excellent effects 
whim were produced by the presence of a 
former queen; knowing what benefits 
wero conferred on society by the example 
whii^' the conduct and virtues of Queen 
Charlotte afforded, it must follow that 
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the^ would experience great pl^sure hi 
seeing that most important station, so 
necessary to the sjilendotir ef acoiirt* and 
so conducive to pnblie welihre, thus sri- 
imrably filled by the aoeessioti of Qneen 
Adelaide. He again assured the court, 
tliat he gave his most hearty concurrence 
to the address. 

> :Oen. TDiorneen said he cordhdly 'coh- 
cunred in the address, and also in die 
sentiments of those who had delivered 
their opinions upon it. He perhaps 
would liave said nothing on this occasion, 
if he had not been personally acquainted 
with both mpnarchs. With respect to 
the late monarch, the respect so universal- 
ly t>aid to his memory, shewed how highly 
his subjects thought of him. It could 
not be forgotten how much the country 
flourished tinder his government. Daring 
Ills government (when he had beedme 
Regent, in consequence of the affliction 
of George III.) were achieved those 
great victories Which secured for the em- 
pire a glorious, and, lie hoped, perma- 
nent peace. It could never be forgotten 
what a friend he was to art and science, 
and how much the metropolis was im- 
proved under his auspices. He did not 
shew himself to his people so much 
perhaps as he could have done ; but he 
was, in uther things, a kind and gracious 
mqnarclk and' did much good for the 
country*: But, though he condoled sin- 
cerely for his loss, he with pleasure con- 
gratulatud his present Majesty on his ac- 
cession to the throne. He did not believe 
that there was a kiiider-hearted or a more 
good-natured man in existence. The 
longer he lived, (and he hoped that his 
Majesty would live a long and happy life) 
the better he was sure it would be for the 
country. He was sure that William IV. 
would be duly estimated by his subjects', 
and that he would be deservedly popular. 
With respect to the address to her gm- 
cious Majesty Queen Adelaide, he con- 
ceived it to be a very proper mark of re- 
spect. Every ode spoke well of her. He 
was sure that tlie accession of a queen 
Was to the emuntry a most grateful event. 
He was the more pleased that this mark 
of respect was paid to Queen Adelaide, 
because he \vvlb very sure that it would be 
extremely gratifying to William IV. 

The Jbtputy Chairman wished to ex- 
plain why, on an occasion like the present, 
he had forgone adopting that practice, 
which custom bad almost rendered a pri- 
vilege to the individual filling bis situation. 
He alluded to his not having seconded 
the Ofddress. He trusted.that his con- 
duct^ in having forgone that privilege, 
would not be attributed to want of respect 
for the character of the late or of the 
reigning monarch, or to want of attach- 
ment to the royal family in general ; but 
be had ahrays consideced that, in * eases 
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like the present* wliiere e corporate ad« had given way to his Iumi. and learned 
dress was moved* it sliould not come friend; and he wtis 'quite satisfied that the 
from any particular part of the corporate proprietors w-efe not displeuseil at his 
laxly, but from the whole^(Aear* /leor/) having done so. 

—and he was satisfied that he could not The Chairman said, as the proprietors 
hove left the seconding of the address in were unanimously agreed, It was only ne- 
better hands* both as regarded his expe- cessary for him to put the question as a 
rienceand liis eloquence, than in those mere formal matter, 
of the hon* and learned gent. Who under- The address wos then agreed to by ac- 
took the task.'— Therefore he clamation, and the court adjourned. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

SRFORE THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONS, ON THE AFFAIRS OF THR 
EAST-INOXA COMPANY. 

(Conimued from p, 113 .) 

Mr. Jli/foc.-^Thc average duty on tea in skin 28, young liyson and hyson giin- 
America is, perhaps, 73 to 100 per cent, dowder and imperial 30. Witness Ims r 
on the cost price at Canton ; in some in* memorandum of the prices nt wliicli teas 
stances more. Bohea pays 1 2 cents per lb. have sold in New York from 1 H 20 to 
duty, congou and souchong 25, hyson 1829* witliout the duty, viz» 


Prices if Tifa tU York^ in cnch Year, from 1890 to 1829 , retluccd to SterUng at the 
Exchange f 8 per Cent. Ptemium. 


11 ^. 1021 . 1822 . , 1823 . | 1824 . 


■ ■■ 4, s. 4, ' it. (t, <1. i r. d. ' s, 4. \ a. 4. », 4, ' s. 4. Jt, 4. 

ImperUl ...... Hk 3 4— 3 4 2 7.- 3 4 12 11 — 3 4 !3 11—3 4 .3 IJ— 3 ttV 

Ounpo^er ..... 3 4 — 3 ' 2 31 — 3 71 3 11 — 3 !) ; 3 11 — 3 .«» 3 11 — 3 

Ilyaon 2 1 —2 8 I2 01 — 2 111 ’ 1 11* — 2 11 12 1 —2 9 2 A* — 3 1 

Young Hytion .. . : 1 51 — 2 .31 ,17 -- I U 1 « — 1 111 2 31 — 2 9 ,2 3 —3 0 

llytKmSktn .... ; 1 M — 1 4 ; 1 n* — l 4 1 0 — 1 4,1 4 — 1 9 ; J 11* — 2 41 

Souchong ' I U — 1 21 1 <>1 — 1 11 I 14 — 1 31 ' 1 2* — 1 51 1 1* ~ 2 1 

Congou 0 71 I 0 71 « 7* 0 74 « Hi 

Bohea 0 11 — 0 111 0 11 — 0 HI 0 10* — 0 11 ,9 0* — 0 8 0 10 — 0 101 

■ • ■ i I I 1 .... 1 


Imperial lb 

Ourtpowder 

Hyson 

Young Hyson . . . 

Hyson Skin 

Souchong 

Congou 

Cohea 


I: 

1 ■ 

1823. 

1 

1828. 



1827. 



1828. 


1 ' 

I 

1 

1829. 

! ■ 

! JT. 

4. 8. 

4. ! 

! • • 

! ». 4. 


4. 

«. 

4. 8. 4, 

1 3 . 

4. 

/t. 

4. 

8. 

rf. 8. 4. 

3 

4—4 

2 ; 

2 11 

— .3 

o\ 

2 

Hi — 3 114 j 

1 2 

0 

— 3 


2 

51 — .3 9 

' 3 

44-4 

2 ! 

2 11 

— ,3 

81 

0 

81 — 3 111 1 

i 2 

ti 

— 3 

81 

2 

5l — 3 •> 

1 2 

8—3 

4 ! 

2 1 

— 2 

11 

2 

31 — 3 61 1 

2 

1 

— .3 

04 

1 

10* — .3 1* 

2 

n - 3 

U 1 

. 1 8 

— 2 

10 

1 

51 — 3 8* ; 

1 

3 

— 3 

84 

! 1 

5.4 — 3 0 

1 

81 — 2 

7 i 

0 11 

— 2 

2 

0 

11 — 2 2 

0 

8 

— 1 

114 

0 

81 — 1 111 

1 

0 

01 — 2 
81 — 1 

1 

01 i 

0 10 — 2 
none. 

1 

1 

1 — 2 74 
none. 

0 

ii 

— 1 
none. 


1 

0* — 2 1 
noffie. 

d 

8* — 0 


0 7* 

— 0 

84 

0 

8—09, 

0 

8 

— 0 

9 

0 

.9 — 0 10 


.Examination con/mited.— Witness could 
buy teas cheaper tlion these prices, for mo- 
ney, four or five per cent; the prices 
current, from which this table is oompile<l, 
stated tlie ' highest prices, to support the 
market* The average specific duty on the 
China cost is above lOO in the case of 
hyson skin, the duty on the sale price 
at New Yoi^ is about forty-five per cent^ 
on hyson ^skin. 

Tim importer of tea in America obtoins 
a cr^it of twelve months fjrom govern 7 
mcnt*: and sells it on- a credit of six months^ 
seciir^ oh a promiiaory note convertible 
into rash : the banks discount paper at four 
months, seldom so long as six. This credit 
for the duty hy government, it is generally 
conceived* ' enables theMmporteT to send 


bis vessel again to China, and import 
another cargo. Theto is a credit of eigh- 
teen or twelve monffis bn English inaiiu- 
factiires. It is the prevailing opinion tiiat 
tliik credit gives gfjifot faciUties for over- 
trading, and renionstirahees have l>een 
made to government' to lessen the credit. 
Government have ' suffered of late years, 
and individual creditors, to a great extent, 
from the facility this credit gives to par- 
ties whofie circumstances M deranged to 
carry oh ti^e long after' they ought to 
settle with ttieiir creditors. The gi^ater 
pan of the English goods vended' In Ame- 
rica have been done hy commission houses,' 
Who made advances to mamifacturen fi* 
this country, by coming under acceptanc^ 
for sixty to seventy- five per cent : it. ap- 
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plies to . 'Other things. . The losses have 
.been nothing so great In other branches of 
.trpde in America as those in tlie China 
trade. The average credit is longer on 
China goods than on European. Since 
lfii27«28 the import often into the United 
Skates has fallen off: the trade is now in a 
depressed state. 

, As to the relative qualities of the teas 
impora^ into America and this country, 
the witness believes the tea imported into 
die United States to be good ; thinks it 
equal in quality to the tea consumed here, 
the greeti particularly. Witness thinks 
tea is deteriorated by keeping. Old teas 
arc always sold cheaper in China; they 
arc more dilRicuU of sale in the United 
States. When old skin teas cost seventeen 
or eighteen tales at Canton, new teas 
would be worth twenty-two to twenty- 
.fouj^ 

Tne prices at Canton fluctuate accord- 
ing to the demand. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to procure sufficient young liyson of 
the best quality ; the other teas are gene- 
rally or often abundant: hyson of fine qua- 
lity is often scarce. Part of the teas were 
alwas bought of the security merchants, 
tiie residue of the other hong, and a part 
ffrom the outside merchants. The latter is 
equal in quality to that purchased of the 
Ipong, but probably not procurable in the 
some quantity. ' 

Young hyson is the favourite tea in the 
United States, and there is always a great 
demand for it ; so much has been brought 
of it of inferior quality that the price has 
been reduced ; the Chinese finding the de- 
mand for it, increased the quantity. 

It is the custom in China to return two 
chests fbr one in case of fraud or decep- 
tion. The hong and many of the outside 
men are fair dealers and men of business. 
Witness has heard American gentlemen 
say that they find them fair. In 1819-20 
witness experienced misfortunes in Eng- 
land, and he received a credit of a few thou- 
sand, pounds from Howqua, who knew 
nothing of witness but from inquiries. Wit- 
ness thinks that the Chinese merchants 
and authorities are disposed to give every 
facility atid' encouragement to fair trade 
with the United States : it is generally un- 
defstppd.that what is called a rich ship in 
America is v^ acceptable in Canton. The 
Cluncse have suffered greatly from giving 
Credit : wimess will hot confine himself to 
Americans.' Ih the instance just men- 
tioned, witness paid Howqua one per cent, 
per month till the tnohey Wiu returned, 
which witnesa aocomplished in ten months. 
Howqua miinquishra ^50 of the interest. 
Witne^ has no rCasoti to doubt that there 
dHsposition ' to eheburage fair 
dcalfpg at C^ntbh tU in other countries. 

them rather friendly 
to intercourse : yessek* going 

' iilm ‘^l^hbh dollars have great a£ 


vantages, and are very well received. Wit^ 
ness never shipped goods thither^t- He 
should think tliat, when the effects of the 
overtrading are done away,- the American 
trade with Canton vrill be a remunerating 
trade, like others, if conducted on correct 
principles. 

In witness's time, in freighting vessels 
from Pliiladelphia to Canton and back the 
fireig^ters paid ten . per cent, on the 
amount shipped ; they paid the money in 
China, and were entitled to two one-eighth 
tons measurement for every 1,000 dollars 
shipped : the present rate, he believes, is 
lower. 

The quantity of tea required for Ame- 
rica has -greatly increas^ since witness 
first embarked in the trade. The increosed 
demand enhanced the price a little, but 
not materially, he thinks : he never beard 
of any difficulty in procuring black f tciu), 
owing to the increased demand, nor of any 
apprehension of difficulty if there should 
be an increased demand for green tens, 
llie black tea imported into America is 
chiefly souchong, ' or what is called sou- 
chong, very good tea. It would be wrong 
in witness to speak as to its quality in com- 
parison with that in England : the fine 
black teas in England are of excellent 
quality. 

The* port charges in China on vessels 
from the United States, which generally 
average about .*1.50 to 400 tons, are sup- 
posed m be 7,000 dollars; they used to be 
reckoned at 8,000. When a sliip arrives, 
the supercargoes land and go from one hong 
mercbOht to another, and secure the ship 
with tliat person who will do it on the 
most ikvourable terms. The government 
does not interfere : witness understood the 
business to be simple and easy. The bong 
are glad to supply goods at the market 
price. Witness never carried goods, al- 
ways dollars ; he should conclude tlie dif- 
ficulty was greater when goods ore car- 
ried Out. Witness left off the trade be- 
cause he did not find it profitable. He 
did not make any thin^on-his last invest- 
ment, in 1820; he believes tlie trade has 
been occasionally better since. 

Tlie difference between teas a year old 
and fresh teas in America perhaps exceeds 
five per cent. It is extremely difficult to 
sell the old teas, unless they have been ori- 
ginally of a very good quality. Supposing 
the East India Company to be compiled 
to keep their teas always a year before th^ 
sold them, other traders offering, in the 
market fresh teas would find a greats pre- 
ference over the Company. 

The duties in America are levied on the 
teas by name : the witness has an know, 
led^ of such ftaudi as that of pecking 
one quality in China with a difibrent neme 
for the purpose of affecting the rate of duty 
in Americak Persons of ratpecuffiiUty ne- 
ver do such things. Witness* has heard 
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of a i^non in New York practising some 
dccepticNis, He should consider 3ie in- 
stances feir« He thinks for instance, 
young hyson was fiacked for hyson skin, a 
custom-house oflicer could distinguish the 
qualities. 

From the period when the China trade 
became unprofttable, all foreign commerce 
from the United States has, generally speak- 
ing, been very unprofitable. Witness 
turned bis attention to cotton, and did 
not better himself much. He believes that 
a person who imported English dry goods 
judiciously^a practical man — even yet, 
under all the difficulties, might make a little 
money ; he would get a living, with cco- 
nomy. Witness has imported China silk 
goods, the profit on which, he thinks, was, 
on tlic whole, better than on tea. Nan- 
keens often lay on hand. The population 
of America increases greatly, and tlie de> 
mand for tea increases with it: the usual 
breakfast is coffee ; they drink tea in the 
afternoon. Witness believes the wliole of 
tlie green teas imported into America^- 
the hyson, imperial, and gunpowder— to 
be as good tea as can lie produced : tlicy 
are bought with Spanish dollars. 

March 1. 

John FtandsDaviSi Esq. again examin- 
ed. — The shares of the hong are in number 
twenty-one, of which the chief merchant 
has four, the four next three, the>two lost 
t%vo and a half each. The merchants are 
not insolvent ; they are in full trade. The 
casual tenders of tea, to fill up the in- 
vestment, namely, two-fifths, are from the 
hong, not from others. The shares are 
considered of value as regards the teas, 
but otherwise as regards tlie imports. Wit- 
ness has never known the shares to be sold. 
Their value is conjectural. The prices of 
tea arc settled in the preceding scaaoii, in 
reference to each denomination ; there is 
.a descending scale of prices, and in re- 
ference to the tea produced under each 
class the prices is settled. A general re- 
duction of prices, of one tale under every 
diameter, took place in 1825, and was in 
favour of the Company about £20,000. 
With this exception, the prices of each 
class of tea have been settled . for some 
time : witness will not say that some de- 
nominations have not been lowered since. 
The non^coBtract teas are purchased in 
reference to Uieir quality and according to 
tlie scale: they are lower in price, being 
lower m quality. A certain portion of 
these teas are cdled « winter teas,** the 
remainder **. not-eontract teas." They are 
lower than the contract . teas, because they 
are inferior or perhaps old teas z the winter 
portion are eonlraci quatiiy, having 

been oftbred as contracts and not acc|q9led, 
and are taken at a very reduced j^ce : 

. those which are not winter teas liave not 
been rq^ected. The proportion of the teas 
not rejected to those rejected it is difficult 


to shite : the total investment of black teas 
is about 270,000 chests, of which the con- 
tracts are threc-fifths ; of winter teas there 
are about 20,000 chests, but this vari^. 
These winter teas are the rejected teas of 
the season antecedent to their shipment"; 
they are rej^ted not as positively bad, but 
as comparatively inferior to the high class 
called “contract.** Tlie prices paid by the 
Company are without reference to the mar- 
ket price, but are lower than the contracts ; 
they arc settled according to the scale, 
subject to alteration ; the Company has 
aiway regulated the market price of teas. 
There arc not less than ten classes under 
each denomination. The prices are fixed 
between the hong and the Company. The 
teas sent to Canaida are not contract teas, 
but of a lower description and at lower 
prices; they are purchased according to 
the price the Company choose to affix to ^ 
each quality. The whole consignment is 
aliout 100, OCX) only. The prices arc 

proportioned to the real value of the teas 
in botli cases. The prices of the woollens 
taken by the hong are affixed annually, 
according to the demand, in the same way 
as the teas, except that the relative situa- 
tion of the parties dealing is changed. 
The last consignment of woollens to China 
will, it is estiinatecl, yield a profit in the 
whole. The prices of the two commodities 
must be regulated according to the best 
conception the two parties have of the 
supply and demand, according to the 
market price of the day, which must be . 
as much as the sellers can get and as little 
as the buyers can manage to give. When 
the Americans entered into the trade of 
supplying Canton with manufactured 
goods, the price of those goods fell in 
tliat market; the Company had to coin- 
plain of a fall in their woollens. Tlie 
prices of woollens vary every year. The 
evidence proved that tea purchased with 
ready money might be bought at much 
lower rates than those paid by the Com- 
pany ; that a ship freighted with dollars 
will^Iways be more welcome to the Chi- 
nese than if freiglited with rhaniifacturcs. 
The difiTerence of price witness cannot 
state: the denominations of teas are no 
guide whatever to their values : the prices 
are Jn proportion to the real value of the 
commodity. The contract teas arc of a 
very high quality ; witness i% not aw'are 
that they are bought by any but the Com- 
pany in general. Tlie alteration of prices 
in 1825 must have been operated by a 
meeting between the hong and the super- 
cargoes. 

. Ibe arrangement in 1828, by which the 
bong egseed not ip grant a license tOsOny 
other than a hong merchant fqr the sale of 
foreign imports, or for tlie shtoment of 
goods piircliascd from an outnde mer- 
chant, took place entirely without the in- 
stigation of the Committee or their Inter- 
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fiance 2 . it waa in consequence of an edict 
finom Ibe lio|^po»^ [ The witness' gave in n 
copy ^ theredict, as published 

in Ariai* Joum, vol. xzvii. p. 5.] This 
wa# e paftienlar edict, in consequence of 
fhe- failure of three ii the liong« Such 
pro^maticMia are not so frequently issued 
agaiqat the ** outside trade ’* es against the 
epium trade ; the latter are considered 
matters: of course^ but the edict quoted is 
quite. of a different description; witness 
has not known more dian three or /our. 
Ope. was in. 1817, when the Codlpany 
interfered in Javour of Uie shopmen; and 
requested the government to allow them 
to trade to a certain extant witli the ships 
without being subject to the interference 
of the hong. That application failed ; and 
200 ships were shut up by order of the 
government, without any complaint on the 
part of the hong. Tlie Company had that 
year suffered by tlie abstraction fVt>m their 
contracts of teas of which they Imd Irecn 
accuatomed to have the first choice, and 
the Committee then thought that it was for 
the Company’s interest to maintain their 
accustomed advantage, and tell the liong 
merchants, whom they suspected of con. 
niving. at the system, that if any indti. 
viduaT of th^ruibody contributed again to 
the injury , of the Company’s investment 
for the sake of a higher price, the Com. 
pany would diminish their dealings with 
him : the Court did not enter into tlicse 
views to their full extent, and the rcsohi- 
tipn of tlie Committee has been alterc*d, 
'IliiS'did not estend to the general trade 
ill avticlea always allowed to the shop* 
ineii ; it was with reference to teas more 
especially.' The Company’s servants, in 
faeV were anxious to keep up the pre* 
feience they had in the choice of teas, 
notwithstanding the outside merchants 
wiahed to deal with others: but the idea 
haa.k|eeii since given up, the Court saying 
the^ thought it better to let things take 
their natural course. Matters did not re- 
vert to thcrir old channel, with regard to 
all comroodities : it is still held traitorous 
for an outside dealer to deal in certain 
staple, articles. ' Witness has not yet heard 
of any. instance of the government acting 
on that .edict,, and punishing an outside 
merchant for dealing with foreigners. Wifi* 
ness is not aware what sort of treason 
dealing with foreigners is; it might pro- 
iNibly be punislied by banishment for life 
to Tartary. Treason, in China, is a crime 
which entails tlie bigbest punishment. 
Soon afWr the Gompany^^kiterArefice in 
1817, 200 shopmen' w^ anniilwd ; the 
least , penalty was 
Appreliensions of 

pened every two j ii is 

for the > purpose of 4 i||^M^>money 
them. This proc ^M ||rii^ never entirely 
interrupt -the perfectly 

secure in' rcgardtnSimP permitted com^ 


modities. Qutside merchants have bribed 
die 'h^g Vfeir their pass to coyer certain 
1 ^ outside dealer, whi^e his busi- 
ness hi illegal, can carry on such trans. 
acdoris without it. Silk; pi<^ gpods are 
now excepted from the monopoly of the 
hong; it 'it a business of detail, fit only 
for the outside dealers.' There aie other 
trifling things excepted. Witness is not 
aware that bribes have been paid to tb? 
hoppo by thtf outside ihercbants fpr the 
privilege of nxportiiig ; 'the hOppo Is in a 
situation too high to admit of such bi^- 
gainst the bribes are. probably pnidV in 
part, to the underlings of the hoppo. tie 
is the dihrd civil officer at Canton, ranking 
after the governor of thp province^ he is 
chief commissioner of customs; Ins duty 
is to superintend the foreign trade in ge- 
neral. He receives very little salary, and 
is allowed principally to pay himself. Most 
of the situations coniiectcd with fmreign' 
trade, under that cbmipt government, are 
sold to the best bidder, who remunerates 
himself as he can, by conniving at eva- 
sions of tlie revenue, by sunis he ' wrings 
from tlie hong, and in every way lie can 
obtain mbhey. 

There' is a necessary disposition on the 
part of the outside dealers to participate in 
the lucrative trade witli foreigners, but 
both tlie government and the hong are 
from interest opposed to it; the fbrmer 
because 'they are more sure of their levc* 
nues, the fatter from natural self-love. 

With respect to the arrangement in 
questioiv, some of the Americans (for all 
would libt sign tlie petition to the govern- 
ment) had endeavoured to bring the Bri- 
tish Into odium with the Chinese. They 
stated, in an address, that the British had 
set themselves up in opposition to the em- 
peror— ^ charge of the most injurious cdst 
—and the Company’s servants fell that 
they owed so little to the Americans, aii^ 
particularly to the American agent, tba^ 
they returned a very short answer to an 
application to assist him on some occaaipn* 
The letter and answer are both on reebid. 
The Americans who had signed the pe* 
'tition repeated their application through 
the hong. If any oiie of their petitiona 
to the viceroy charged the Company’s 
agents directly with originating tlie ar- 
rangement which the Americans con- 
sidered so prejudicial to their intemt, itie> 
records would shew it to be incorm^t.- 
The proclamation from the Chinese au- 
thorities, in answer to the American ap'- 
plication, legalized the trade with thb out-* ' 
side dealers, as regarded the export of iijaf ’ 
nufaelured silks and the import of cotton 
manufactures : it admitted those things to 
the list which before existed of the tirsdo 
permitted to the' outside dealers. [Ihe 
witness then read, from the Canton Re~ 
g 25 /CrOf 3d August 1828, a proclamation 
by the governor of Canton, dated 14th 
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Joly 1^289 tot. Which .see ulsiat^ Joum** 
V 0 I. xxvii. jK 51 2.) The petition (referred 
to in tlie proclamadon) could only be prc. 
sented through the, medium and in the 
words of the hong. In order to show that 
the Conipany have 7iot been hostile to the 
Anaericans, witness states tliat he inter* 
ferWi, with the sanction of the Committee, 
in favour of an American named Am- 
ihidon, in 1825, and wrote a petition for 
him, in the Chinese language, complain- 
ing of the conduct of the hong, lliat 
petition was sent back unopened, with a 
message that no American couhl com- 
municate directly in the native language 
with the government : the grievance re«- 
mains unredressed. 

WitheW has not heard of placards, in 
the Chinese language, posted on the £u- 
rb'pWui factories, accusing the Englisli of 
being the means of interrupting trade be- 
tween foreigners and outside merchants. 
Lampooning is very common in ihatcoun.- 
try ; they even placard the officers of their 
own government. IMacards containing 
abuse of all foreigners witness has heard 
of frequently, but not of the particular 
placards alluded to. Hie outside trade is 
now very much iii the same state as it has 
always been at Cantoi) : to the list of arti- 
vles before legalized some have.been added. 

The anti •commercial spirit of the Chinese 
is shown in their exclusion of us from se- 
veral ports to which wc formerly bad access ; 
they have excluded tlie Russians from Can- 
ton. Witness believes that Europeans did 
not exclude thcmselve^from the ports re- 
ferred to, to avoid the exactions of the 
Chinese authorities;, but that they were 
positively excluded by the government, in 
the 17th century, ill consequence of tlic 
conquest of the Tartars. They would not 
be admitted there now ; witness has seen 
government ediets, saying that foreign 
trade must be conlincd to Canton. The 
tea trade to England M'as very inconsidera- 
ble then, compared wjtli our present trade, 
which has grown up since Europeans were 
excluded froni Amoy. A trade so large 
must be beneficial to , the empim*. and 
would be more so, if it were nearer to die 
centre ; the long land-carriage adds greatly 
tor the pripes of tea. The government is, 
itotWidistanding the benefit, decidedly hoe-, 
tile ip mpre^ing it, because it is decidedly 
hostile to foreign intercourse. Tlie insti- 
tutions of the country .are built on die 
maxims, of Confucius, .whose leading pre- 
cept was tp fivoid intercourse with foreign- 
ers— to .despise foreign commodities. " - 
The s^red books, of die Cliiiiose are. not 
so 'much religious books as* treatises, on 
ethics and on government ; apd as long as 
die Chinese venerate, those bpoks, so long 
wilt their' institutions remain more or 
less unchanged. Principles of government 
absolutely preposterous in themselves, and 
contrary to tfic dispositions of human na- 
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ture, must be fhtile Ip a certain extent ; 
and to that extent foreign ande prevails In 
China. - 

The witness thinks there is np differeiiee 
between the port charges at Amoy and 
Canton in respect to nadve vesseis $ all tbn 
extortion and tyranny is diiefly iti reMd 
to foreigners. Witness should judge, mvii 
the result, that the charges at Amoy wetP 
higher than at Canton : the excess at the 
former was not so much from legal chargee 
as individual acts of extortion. The Spii- 
ntavds had the nominal privilege of trading 
to, Amoy later than any- other nation, btit 
it was rendered nugatory by obstacles 
One attempt was made by them within the 
last twenty years, which was proved' un- 
successful. All the ports of China are 
virtually as completely shut to Europeans 
as the ports of Japan, with the exception 
of the Dutch. 

The increased trade of Europeans with 
China has been tbo operation of individual 
interest against a preposterous feeling ; it 
must be checked, to a certain extent, by 
the spirit and conduct of the government t 
the trade would l>e infinitely greater if we 
had access to several ports of the empire. 

The heaviest charge on the foreign trade 
at Canton Is in the shape of extortion; 
much heavier than what finds its way into 
tlie coders of the emperor. There Is a 
charge called the consoo-charge; for the 
benefit of the corporation of the hong* 
Witness has seen a statement in the Canton 
Register of about two millions of tales' 
remitted annually to Pekin ; but he should 
not found an opinion on any thing he saw 
In the Canton, Register; it is not a work of 
sufiiciciit authority. The revenue remitted' 
includes the duty on exports ; the Chinese 
clwrge :id. per lb. on the shipment of teas' 
at Canton.* About one-half the port 
charges goes to the hoppo ; the oUier ought 
to find its way to the emperor. 

The witness cannot speak to the pro- 
portion of the • population maintained in 
growing. teas. We do not know what the 
whole population of China is— ^ven their - 
own books seem most contradictory, and 
to be founded on no grounds that can be 
relied on. One of their statistical accounts 
makes the population about 250 , 000 , 000 ; 
but witness does not attach a great deal of 
faith to its correct ness . lie does not think 
there is more abject poverty there than iii- 
our own and many other countries, in 
proportion, to the population. Wages are 
low, but the w’ants of the people are ren- 
der^ comparatively few by the climate, 
liebellions and disturbances have arisen 
there from famines. If tlte foreign trade 
were suspended in China, it might add to 
thc'local distress at Canton, but it would 
not be felt out of the province, except, 
)>crhaps, in the tea districts, which must 
be jiopulous : the tea province of Kiang- 

* Sic; but there must be some error here.' 
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nan is by far tha largest and most popu- 
lous in China. In respect to the eflects 
closing the trade at Calcutta, to which t^^, 
trade of fifty or sixty mijlions oC/people 
ill Bengal is ooniui^,> the wUness thinks 
that our imports into India are spread 
mere uiiiforinly over tliose domiuions than 
in-. Gbina : it is estimated that barely oiie- 
nintli of our imports is consumed - in the 
north of China, on; account of the ^,4^ 
tancc. The ; inconvenience in respect to 
exports woujkl be* chiefly local, 
fluence of foreign, trade does not^tend 
veiy far inland from Canton, Tlie popu- 
lation of the city of Canton and the su- 
burbs cannot be a fourth, or^ a fifth of Uiat 
uf Liondoii-: the assertion, that the popuia- 
tion living in. boatSi on the Canton river is 
nearly a million, > is an outrageous esti- 
mate. Tlie floating population in ligats, 
ships; and liarges, on the river at Canton, 
is not .80 . great as the number upon the 
Tliames at JLondon* 

The inland navigation in China, witii 
all. tjiatr has .been doiie, is in a. very iu* 
ferior state Ip what it might be. Tiie river, 
wliich brings tlie teas to Canton, from the 
frontier of the provinces, where it has to 
cross a high mountain, is a mere trout- 
^ri!am for a great proportion of the way, 
and foreigners have b^n obliged to wait 
at Canton for months, on account of there 
not being enough water in tliat river to 
float the vessels that bring the teas. The 
Chinese, if left by their rulers to them- 
selves, would perhaps be the most in. 
dustrious and commercial people in the 
world ; they do not navigate, at present. 
So far as the Arabs do. The witness speaks 
now of their hUtnrnal commerce, tlie very 
circumstances which makes them so inde- 
pendent of external or foreign commerce. 

. The • quantity of tea consumed by tlie 
Chinese generally is very small : they 
economize it wonderfully. An ordinary 
Ciiinesa puts his leaves into the tea-pot .in 
ike moititog, and they last him through 
the doy t tlie drink . is kept warm by a con- 
trivanos wbicli forms a stratum of non- 
conducting air between tbe two vessels 
which contain it. . . 

. The tea exported to Russia is raised in 
the northern part of the empire; it is a 
dtflerent sfiecies of tea from what we use. 
Tea is grown on the. line of coast on the 
eastern side of China, not in the western 
provinces. 

It may have happened,, in individual 
cases, that where tea turns /put bad, two 
cliests have been given for one ; but wit- 
ness doubts it : as a general fact. The 
Company debit the tnercbailts: in thev 
books. It may bo inlelligible, as an in- 
sulated act of spontaheous ^nerosity, on 
tbe part of a rich ibercliant like Ilowqua ; 
but tbe C0mpan.3i;rcould hardly venture to 
do such a thing, gs to exaH double the 
amount of ail losses. Witness has heard 
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^cniinunvration ; he knew an instance in 

t ich a liong merclianitnade it a part of 
Stipulation Uiat he should ^not be obliged 
to midie good the loss of .'tea return^: 
the contrary practice is. an exception, the' 
rule has lieen. in the other direction. 

, The heavy duties on foreign manufac-. 
lures, are partly a proof of the anti-com* 
inercial spirit, and . partly of the greedi- 
ness, of the Chinese govenimenu If Eng- 
land . laid twice as much duty on foreign 
manufactures as tbe Chinese, the fact 
would go generally, and in tlie. abstract^ 
to sanction tbe inference tliat England is 
auti-commercial. 

ilie disadvantage tbe .Company have in 
regard,: tortile rate of flreigbt is the price 
they pay for the great advantage derived 
from their superior class of shipping. . If 
jt was deemed advisable, |be legislature 
might oblige -tlie Company to go into tlie 
tmarket ;for . their tonnage,, like otlier-mer. 
ebants. In respect to the advantage.- of 
large, sldps, as regards the storage of teas, 
witneas can speak to tbe fact of one stnall 
ship, carrying, tea to Canada, having dei- 
livered -flier cargo iti a most deplorable 
condition,. entailing serious loss, arisiug 
from h«r general condition. In most cases, 
the cargoes are turned out in a worse con- 
dition lirom shiiis of that description than 
from tbe Company's regular ships. The 
country traders have Imd a few large Isliips 
lately; but tbe American ton is less than 
ours. ) 

The tea tasted by witness at Pekin 
pcared generally rather different from that 
brougbl to Canton ; it was thought by the 
embassy generally inferior : he has under- 
stood that teas is grown in one of tbe 
north-western provinces, tow'ards the great 
wall, not to any great extent in any oilier 
part of .the empire ; there is a coarse tea 
grown fur the use of the population, tbe 
specimens of which seen by witness were 
of a very inferior character. Tlie popula- 
tion of China almost universally use tea. 
Tbe produce of the two provinces witness 
has mentioned is not, pr^ably, circulated 
to every, part of the empire^ on account of 
the high transit-duties : a veiy large part . 
of die lower population. are dierefbre tup<* 
plied from their own neighbourhood. Any 
portion of the population that om affkrd 
to pay for the tiest tea wiU pay for it, 
wherever it oomes' from. Tbe Chinese 
use tea ^nerally iis a drink ; tb^ never 
' drink plain water if they can help it. ^Tb^ 
driidt agood deal of wine at their eocu 
vivial meetings, Aud tea is introthiced at 
.tbe end. There is a vessel of tea-*rwater 
slightly tinged with tea— standing- ial>.' 4 lie 
ptioci^ apartment. of each houses which 
is available to all the inmates. The quan- 
tity of tea thus used is extremely small. 
Hieir figurative expression for poverty is. 
** weak tea and insipid rice."* The tea-;> 
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planf of the Braaitli has been an utmr 
failure. ■ ■ ^ 

The embassy fmm Pekin to Canton 6m 
not pass through Fokien or Tehekian^ 
In the tea provinces tlicy passed, the ciil. 
ture of tos vras^lianiAl ; ft rather ail 
event to 'Cotna across a tea plantation: 
theao’ provttUies are ' loss devoted to the 
growth of feu tiuiil Fokien and Tchekiang. 

if the Ibtses sOStarned l>y ftre by Amerl • 
cam merebaota at Canton have been made 

good • to tlic persons su fieri ngv it was in a 

vei^ fifW partiai and individual instances, 
and at the expense of the consoo ; witness 
knows of many persons who sustained se- 
vere loss without any relief: the benevo- 
lencoof the. Chinese government, he be- 
lieves, evaporated^ on the oecasioh, in a 
:lew i^inpous sentences* 

Tho' witness has heard some Chinese say 
iliat.un is hSiter fo¥ keeping, if properly 
stopped up^ The Company pay less for 
old teas tlian for new, because they are 
the teas rejected as not^ contract quality. 

The ginseng Imported into Canton is 
exclusively die produce of some districts 
in North America, arid introduced by the 
Americans, but held by the Chinese at a 
very low estimation, compared with what 
they procure in Tattary, which is a mo- 
nopoly of the emperor. It is a wild* plant. 

The witness, in his former evidence re- 
specting the time tlio tea plant took to 
produce, meant to state that tea is a pro- 
duct which could not be grown in exact 
accordance to a fluctuating annual de- 
maiid, like a crop of wheat, and there- 
fore, in order to keep up the average 
quality of the produce, it was desirable 
that the demand should be as little fluc- 
tuating as possible. 

; Tire profit expected on die last consign- 
ment of woollens, of the year 1828-29, 
will arise from the veiy great fall in die 
invoice cost. There has been no rise of 
price or increased demand in China for 
woollens, rather the reverse. The woollen 
tmde began ' to be a losing concern to the 
Company in some measure since the Atne- 
rioan competition. The decrease in tbc 
export of woollens by the Company from 
200^000 pieces in 1809 and up to 1813 
and 1814, t6161,000rn 1815, and 133,000 
io' 1837^ is expl^ned upon this ground, 
dia;^ the Company before endured a great 
loss^ which they not feel jusdfli^ in 
MnUiming' to endure. The Americans 
made usd of the (British) woollens merely 
a8< remittance IW>m Uverpool, direct 
ftwm China^ «> they prelhrrad taking dol- 
lafi, -From the circumstance of the Ame» 
oair ports being to the ledward of die 
trade-wind, a ship Is kt long going direct 
€pdm America as by touching first at Bi* 
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verpool; and they found it convenient, 
there, to take woollens as a remit- 
[>^vincd, though they might lose by diem to 
a Certain extent. Witness has beard they 
have lost on particular articles ' of wool- 
lens ; their importation of woollens never 
reached enejhurth of the Company’s. Wit- 
ness docs not bclieVe they have ever made 
twenty - or thirty per cent, on articles on 
^ich the Company had lost (as assumed 
in a question put before), or they would 
have increased their importations. He in- 
fers fVbm dieir doing so, that* those large 
profits were made only in a very few indi- 
vidual instances, and that where they were 
made it was by evading the port clmrge • 
Witness has heard of some smoll quantity 
of British woollens being imported through 
liussia into China, but is not sure of it. 
The demand must be greater in the cold 
provinces for such commodities. Witness 
is not aware of there being those heavy 
transit duties levied on commodities trans- 
ported from Russia overland that are 
levied through the provinces of China, 
which should render their transport to die 
northern provinces more expensive than by 
Canton : the question is a matter of ca?* 
dilation. The American trade in wool- 
lens has interfered with tho Company’s 
trade, more or less ; but the American 
trade in woollens has not increased lately. 
It entailed a fall in the price of our 
woollens. 

The Company made an attempt, some, 
years ago, to introduce cutlery and hard- 
W'are; but the articles were iinsuitod to 
Chinese use. They send about 1,800 tons 
of iron per annum, which yields a small 
profit: there is a Chinese duty of about 
5s. lOd. per cwt. on iron. There is a very 
limited demand for quicksilver : it is partly 
introduced by the otiicers of the Company’s 
riiips. 

In die year 1814, when the Company 
made a stand, and gained advantages wliicli 
extended to the country trade, the Bom- 
bay merchants applied to the government 
in England, for redress, for the loss they 
sustained (the Company lost too) ; their 
application was rejected. 

The Chinese government warn ail fo- 
reigners to beware of dealing with the 
outside merchants, as it w’ill not guarantee 
their losses : they would deny all remedy 
against an outside merchant, stating that 
tlie foreigner must bear the consequences 
of bis own dealings. The government 
would* not give security to any transaeiKms 
with outside people ; the hong are security 
Ibr the duties, but not for the debts of the 
outside dealers. 

' fTbbecdntinvLcd.J 
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IMPEKTAL PARLIAMENT. 

..llie ParliaiDetti wa& prorogued b^f! jiis 
A^esty in -person on the S23d-dii1y,vaad 
diasolved by pToclamallon on the 24tb. 

j^Iw. ■ 

: ]?A1VT CoUNl^lLf JilOf\4» . ,r 

The Hen, MannUtuart Hlphinst<me- ;Bhd 
Henry Vundas Jioberleon^ appellants; 
Heerachnnd and Jetmul Anoopchund {exe^ 
€uUtts of Amerchund JBidreechund dec.^ 
executor of Nnrroba Govind Oulia^ dee.) 
respondents.-— This was an appeal from a 
aentence in the Supreme Court of Bom- 
bay, in an action for trover, brotighi by 
Amerchund Bidreeebund against the £ast- 
lo'dia Company and Messrs. Elphinstone 
and Robertson, under the following cir- 
cumstances. During the late Mahratta 
vrar, Poona, the capital of the Peishwa’s 
dominions, was taken possession of by the 
British forces under Gen. Smith, in No- 
vember 1817, and Mr. Elphinstone was 
appointed commissioner of the territory 
conquered from the Pelshwa; Mr. El- 
pbinstone, in February 1818, appointed 
Mr. Robertson provisional collector and 
magistrate of Poona and .the adjacent 
country. In July 1818, Mr. Robertson 
mole possession of a considerable property, 
consisting of twenty-eight bags of gold 
fnoiiurs and Venetians, found in the house 
of Narroba Govind Outia, a Brahmin, the 
kasgeet, or treasurer of the Peishwa, and 
killedar of the fort of Rnjegliur. : Diia 
money was directed by Mr. Elphinstone 
to remain witli Mr. Robertson, on ac- 
count of Government, until the commands 
of the Govemor.general should be receiv- 
ed, there being doubts whether the mo- 
ney was* the property of Narroba (who ap- 
pears to have been committed to prison), 
or of ' the Peishwa, and also whether it 
wa»to be considered prize to Gen. Smith’s 
division. The proceeds were afterwards 
paid over to the Company, on the ground 
that the money was in reality the property 
of the Peishwa, and consequently of the 
state. The action for the recovery of this 
monev^ brought by the executor of the de- 
ceased Narroba, was resisted on the ground 
before-mentioned, and also because Nar* 
roba was an alien enemy at tlie time of the 
seizure, because the money was taken Jure 
beUh and bondfdet as booty, and lastly, 
because the government was not amenable 
to the court. 

The judges of the Supreme, Court (.Sir 
Eclvrara: West and Sir C., Chambers) were 
ofppinioii, that the plaintiiT was entitled to 
a,.yenMct: aghast Mr. Elphinstone and 
;^bertshin» . but that there was no 
evidence to idiew tliat.the Company had 
adopted the act of their servants, or of 


any demand upon and infused by the Com- 
pany. They were of (q>inion, toat it was 
not proved that the money was the Peish- 
wa?s; tliat Narroba was not analicn enemy 
at the time of tlio seizure, and tliat the 
ifiliabitanU of. Poona, wherq he was do- 
miciled, were protected under IVIr. El- 
piiinstoue’s. proclamation of ISl?* stipu- 
lating tliat “ all property, real or personal, 
will be secured.” They therefore give 
damages against the two defendants to 
the full amount claimed, 17,4J,S!)0 rit- 
pees, including compound interest from 
the time of seizure, with costs, making 
in all 17,G 1,594 rupees. .From this sen- 
tence the defendants appealed to this tri- 
bunal. 

The argument being concluded, the 
counsel and parties were directed to with- 
draw. After some time they were ogaiii 
called in. 

Lord Tenterdcn. “ We think the proper 
character of the transaction w'as that of ,a 
hostile seizure, made,, if not ** fagrante,** 
yet ** ntmtlum evssante bcllot* regard being 
had both to the time, the place, and the 
person, and consequently that tlie muni- 
cipal court had no jurisdiction to adjudge 
upon the subject ; but if any thing was 
done aipl^S recourse* could only be had to 
the government for redress. 

“ We shall therefore recommend it to 
his Majesty to reverse the judgment.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONUMENT TO TllK I.ATE COLONEL rXI’- 

r£R, AND THE OFFICEKS WHO W£UE 

KILLKD JN PKCU. 

Our readers will recollect the particulars 
of the obstinate defence by the Burmese 
of the strong position of Sctong, at the 
conclusion of the late w'ar. We believe 
the Burmese on no occasion fought more 
desperately, nor were the devotion and 
skill of our officers, and the gallantry of 
our troops, ever more conspicuous than in 
the successful assault of that place ; and 
we have learnt with satisfaction that an 
appropriate tribute to the memory of the 
commanding officer (since deceased), and 
those who were killed on that occasion, 
has lately liccn completed by a yoiing 4r-' 
list* of groat merit, and will shortly bb' 
sent out to Madras to be erected in the 
Fort Churcli ; the Court of Directors bav- 
ing, with its usual liberality, ,glven thedn- 
structions and supplied tlie meant to effi;ct 
this object. 

The monument is a military Aspire,' 
larger than life, in toe uniform of the 
liglit infantry of tbq Madras army, with a 

• Mr. George Clarke, of' No. 4, Charles Street, 
Covent-Garden, where the work may he seen. . 
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cloak thrown loosely over the shoulder; 
and the artist has lieeiy SMcc^sfiil in ^kulg 
a strong likeness df the late Colonel Pep- 
per. The following inscription, on. a neat 
tablet,, is intended to rccuril the merits of 
the deceased, and the estimation in which 
they were held by their comrades : 

To 

Ificut. Col. Hercules Henry Pepper, of 
the 34th Light Infantry, 
who died at Fort St. Oeorge, 25th July 
182G, aged 42; 

'distinguished on various occasions, by a rare 

energy of character, an ardent zeal, and 
a devoted gallantry : 
these qualities 

he particularly displayed, whilst com- 
manding a brigade of the Ma<lras troops 
in Pegu 

during the late Burmese war. 

And to 

Lt. Col. Conroy, 3d Light Infantry ; 

Captain Curshara, 1st Eur. Regt. 

Captain Stedman, 34th Light Infantry ; 

I.iciit. Adams, 3d Light Infantry; 
who, animated with the same spirit, and 
emulating the example of their intrepid 
leader, were killed at Setong in Jan. 182G, 
This Monument 

is ntised by several of their Friends 
in the Coast Army. 

THE KINO OP DELHI. 

■ On the 3d July Viscount Comherraerc 
had an audience of the King, at which his 
Lordship presented to his Majesty a paint-, 
iiig from the king of Delhi, representing 
the king of Delhi, liis three sons, and a 
grandson, in full costume. Ilis Lord- 
ship also presented a letter from the king 
of Delhi, enclosed in a gold purse. 

NEW JUDGE AT BOMBAY. 

Whitehall^ June 18, 1830.— The King 
has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the Great Seal of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, conferring the honour of knighthood 
upon John Wither Awdry, Esq., one of 
the puisne judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay. 

KEW PROFESSOR AT JIAILEYBURY. 

The Rev. Frederick Smith, m.a., Fel- 
low of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, is 
appointed Mathematical Professor in the 
E^t-Iudia College at Haileyhury, Herts, 

CIRCULATION OF THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 

The last report of the British and 
Foifefgh Bible Sdci^y contains the follow* 
ing Mss^e : 

Doea not the light begin to gleam on 
lieatlien lands, and may it not be said that 
the sun is fairly ascending above the hori- 
zon in India? In the one case it is hut as 
the twinkling of d little star in the midst 


of overwhelming darkness ; in the otber^ 
U still wants m&nydiours of high noon- 
day : but is there not enough, in either 
case, on which to rest the eye of gratitude, 
and to awaken in the beholder thanks- 
giving to Him who is given to be' head 
over all things to his church, aiid who in 
the fulness of time will rise in glorious 
splenclour, nstliesiinof righteouancm with 
healing in his rays ? 

** Have wc not heard with joy that one 
of the most detestable works of darkness 
has fled before the light in India ? The 
dissemination of the Scriptures has, it is 
nothing more than just to say, surely 
lH>rnc its part in exhibiting in its true but 
horrid colours, the enormities of that 
system under whicli the widow burned on 
her husband’s funeral pile. May the 
widow’s expiring groans never be beard 
again ! May the child never carry die 
lighted torch (doing violence to nature}, 
and kindle the unhallowed Are! May 
other remaining evils quickly depart! 
Hasten it, O Lord, in thine own time ! 

What the sight now beheld, in lands 
newly become Christian ! I^t your com- 
mittee call upon you to go back in spirit 
to Tahiti, in the days of Captain Cook : 
visit the abode of Oinal — see there tlie- so- 
litary Bible, given him in all probability 
by your own Granville Sharp, w'ho taught 
him the first principles of writing, and, 
so far as his knowledge of our language 
allowed, endeavoured to pour the liglit of 
divine truth into his ignorant and untu- 
tored mind ; — sec that Bible little read, 
not understood perhaps at all, not valued. 
Compare the conduct of those islanders, 
described once as so innocent and interest- 
ing ; — compare the facts of the case with 
the rei)rcseiitations of Scripture confess 
that the first chapter of the Epistle to tlie 
Romans is no libel upon human nature.” 

ADDRESS TO IIIS MAJESTY FROM THE EAST- 
INDIA COMPANY. 

The following were among the nume- 
rous presentations at the levee held on 
the 21st July : — 

Mr. William Astell, M. P. (Chairman), 
Mr. Roliert Campbell (Deputy Chair- 
man), Mr. John Tlionihill, Mr. N. B. 
Edinonstonc, and Lieut. -Colonel John 
Baillie, M.P., Directors of the East- India 
Company, to present an address firom the 
East- India Company. 

AFFAIRS OF EGYPT. 

. It is’possible that the differences which 
have so long been said to exist betweeti 
the Sultan and the Pacha of Egypt will be 
soon brought to an issue of some khid, 
l^me of the letters from Conshnitihople 
state, that an cxtraordihary commissidn^ 
bad been appointed to proceed to £|^t« 
with full powers to examine the reventll*^ 
finances, and state of the resources of the 
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PacSfly andtilso to enforce the J&yment of 
one year's arrears due to ttic Sultan, which 
lie has withheld on various pretexts^ If 
tlie coinmissiouer judge it necessary, he is 
to suporsese the authority of Mehemed Ali 
as governor of Kgypt, until further orders. 

It was generally expected at Constanti- 
nople that an open rupture between the 
sultan and his viceroy will be the conse« 
qneiicc of this proceeding; and as it is 
well known that the latter has been, 4»r 
several mouths past, engaged in forti^^thg 
every .point at which an attack might be 
apprehended, tlie contest, should due 'iake 
place, will be at all events a long one, 
attendee! with ruinous expense to both par- 
ties. •—XondeTt PajiCTm 


[Aua. 

(on pnsiage to-Madrst). V. L. Lewes to 
be SKliy imvch., v. CorfleUl prom. (lA June) s 
Capnsa. Iwlflg, from h. p. of rsgt., to be Capt., 
V. A.MAcdonaldrwlio exch; (18 June) ; Aiitot.Snrg; 
H. Carline, from 89th F., to be Assist. Surg. (18 
June). 

75fh Wwe (on passage to C. O. Hope). Assist. 
Sorg. P. Goodwin, from h.p. 41st F., to be Assist. 
Surg. June). 

V^th Foot (at Mauritius). Capt. G. M. Dickens, 
from h. p., to be Capt., v. J. M* Maill ne, who 
each., tec., dif. (15 June'i Lieut. Jas. Murray to 
be Capt. by purch., v. Dickens, who retires ; fins. 
P. Smyly to be Lieut, by purch., v. Murray ; and 
G. G. Canny to be JBus. by purch., v. Stnyly (ad 
18 June). 

Jlrevee. Capt. E. C. Archer, 45th F., to be MaJ<w 
in Army (15 June). 


LORD VISCOUNT COMBEAMERE. 

At the Oxford commemoration of Foun- 
ders and Benefactors, on the 2*1tli June, 
the honorary degree of doctor of civil 
law was conferred on General the Xord 
Viscoiint Combcrmcic, G.C.B., See, Sec. 
Or. Blii^, in presenting Lord Comber- 
mere, said, ** I present for his honorary 
degree of doctor of civil law, a noble- 
man whose courage and activity are known 
throughout the world ; from the Tagus to 
the Ganges, unsullied glory has attended 
his arms. He has crowned his country 
with glory, and deserves all lier highest 
honours.** 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 
(serving in the east.) 

IG<5 L. nm/fs. (In Dcngal). Comet H. Ward- 
rouer to be Lieut, by purch. ; v, Neale prom.; and 
wm. Wiliner to be Comet by purch. ; v. Ward- 
toper (both 15 June 30). 

2d Foot (at Bombay'. Hoim. Assist. B. H. A 
Hunter to be Assist. Surg.,v. I*oole dec. (15 June). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Eiis. 1». G. Beers, from 20th 
F., to be Lieut, by purch., y. Barr prom. (15 June). 

13#/i Foot (in Bengal). C. J. Carter tube Eiis. v, 
Dunne app. to Iflth F. (18 June). 

20fA Foot (at Bombay). Win. Heron to be Ens. 
by purch. v. Crawley prom. (15 June). 

2fith Foot (at Madraa). Ens. W. F. P. Wilson, 
from 52d F., to be Ena., v. Combe prom, in 2UUi 
F. (16 June). 

Syth Foot (at Mauritius). J. O. Lucas to lie Ens. 
to purch., V, Boyd prom, in 54th F. (15 June); 
C. R. Storey to bo Ens. by purch., v. Bms prom, 
hi 3d F. (16^0). J*' ' ** 

’ 40M Foot (at Bombay). Hosp. Assist. A. West to 
be Assist Surg., v. Coleman dec; (15 June). 

4^h Foot (at Madras). Lieut. O. Farwell to be 
Capt. by purch.. v. Andrews app. to 30th F. ; Ens. 
N. Gosselln to be Lieut, by purch., v. Farwell; 
and Jas. Hall to be Ens. by purch., v. Gosselln (all 
15 June). 

Foot (St Madras). Lieut. F. W. Johnson to 
beCspt. by purch. v. Fairfield, who retires; Ens. 
U. Boyd, ftrmi fi9th P. to be Lieut, by purch., r. 
Johnson ; and S. Reed to be Ens., v. calder 
(all 15 Jline . 

5SCA Foot (at Cape of Good Hope). Ens. Edw. 
Foy to be Lieut, to purely v. Rose, who retlrea; 
and F. J.DJEba tdbe v. Foy vbclth 

U 

- 57MRM«<iiiN.S. Walet^.Lleat<Gen. Sir Wm. 
be CoL, V. Gen. Sir H. Dalrsiinple dec. 


BREVET PROMOTIONS. 

His M^esty has been pleased to apjiolnt the fot- 
lowii^ bffleers to take rank by Brevet as under- 
mentioned ; the commissions to be dated 22d July 
1830. 

To bo Cenorats in the Armv.^hieat. Gcoi Geo. 
Earl of Dalhouftie; Lieut. Gen. the Uon. Sir G. 
Lowry Cole. 

'ib Oe Limit, Generals in the Army. — MaJ. Geo. 
Sir T. S. Beckwith; Mig. Gen. Uobert Earl of 
Carawath; Maj. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe. 

To he Major Genetrah in the Army^Colonels A. 


20ihF. ; Wm. Stewart, 3d F.; Sir Alex. Lehhk 
h. p. 4Uth F. ; Sir John Brown, 13th L. Drags. ; 
Willoughby Cotton, 14th F. 

To bo (Monels in Lieut. Cote. Sir F* 

II. Doyle,^art. h. p. 54th F. ; Wm. Gray, Ii. p. 
1st F. ; Edw. Darley, 58th F. ; Christ. Hamilton, 
97th F. ; John Danlell, 4!)th F. ; W. W. Blake, 
h. p. 20th ti. Drags. : Sir Edw. Miles, R!)th F. : Sir 
Jas. Wilssn, h. p. 48th F.; Wm. Wood, h. p. 41st 
F. ; JohnGiilies, h. p. 4()th F. ; W. F. U. Loftus, 
h. p. 38th F. ; C. A. Vigoreux, 45th F.; Sir E. K» 
Williams, 4 1st F.; Henry Sullivan, 6th P.; Rich. 
Armstrong, 2f>th F. ; Alex. Thomson, h. p. 90th 
F.; Millar Oiflbrd, 58th F. ; M. Lindesay, 78th 
F. ; S. A. Gixxlman, h. p. 48th F. ; Thoe.'Kcnah» 
li. p. 58th F. 

To he Lieut. Colonels in the Majors John 

Moore, r>4th F. ; C. Milner, h. p. F. ; William 
Fawcett, h. p. 14th F. ; W. H. Tayntun, h. p. 31st 
F. ; F. Elwin, h. p. 44th F. ; W. H. Lapslie, h. ». 
39th F.t W. S. Forlics, «9th P. ; B. Stone, h.p. 
5: th K. ; J. L. Basden, 89th F. ; Jas. Lalng, h.p. 
61st F. : J. Dradish, h. p. 2d Ceyl. Hcgt. ; G. S. 
Thwaltes, Jv p. .57th F.; S. Birchain, CcyL Regt.; 
R. liilll.'trd, h. p. 45th F. ; N. Brutton, 11th L. 
Drags.; John McMahon, 2dF. ; R, Terry, h.p.' 
31sl F.; A. Morris, h. p. 14th F. 

To be Mnjitrs in the Army , — Captains R . Hunt, 
57th F. ; E. Oiarleton, 61st F. : B. Ha fliide, 44tli 
F. ; R. Mullen, 1st F.; U. Wellman. 57th F ; 
R. J. Denham, 13tli F. ; C. S. O'Meara, 4(»h>\ ; 

R. Moore, 45Ui F. ; Jas. Johnston, 44th F. ; W. 

S. Bertrand. 14(h F. ; R. Jebb, 4()th F. ; J. H. 
Barnett. 49th F. ; M. M*Gregor^ 78th F. ; J. 
son, 44th F. ; G. I^ham, CeyL R^.; T- S. Bus* 
bfe, 82d V,t A. F. wirbauld, 54th F. ; G. E. Jon«> 
OathF. 


INDIA shipping: 

Arrivals, 

Juno 27 . MatUda, VaUx, firom Mauritius and . 
Cape; at Torbay.— 88. Outrlee Kerr, Brudie^ from 
Bombay 4th Feb. ; and Cape 19th April ; off 
Birighton.-4Mi Hereuimm, Battemby, from Bengal 
5th Feb. ; at LiverpooL— 88. Minorvai Hay, from 
Singapore 3IRb Dec., and Cape 8th April %■ at 
Dartmouth^— 29. ^fmmetry, jStevens, fBom Cey- 
lon 2 OU 1 Feb. ; MaurtUui 21st Mardi, and jCaM 
15th Aj^l; at Gravesend,— 89. York, Mbnericff; 
Ihmi Meuiitliie ad May ;at OravsientU-fia CUJaf 
Edinburgh, McKinnon, from Mauritius 18th Feb., 
and Cape 29th March 1 at Bristol.— July 2 . Aide- 
man, Bleasdale, from Mauritius 15tK^ajrch, and 
Cape J 6 ih April ; at Gravesend.— 2. Samont, 
Wahnesley, ffom Batavia'fid Feb. ; at Cowes^for 
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AntwerpK'^ Captain Co^fta, Wtllia» fxom 
bay. 7th Fobi, and Capo 23d April* off Plym 

HLC.S, Ouftd o/ . S<M 5 tf , .WhitehoHd* »««.• 
China 1st March, off Margate. — I. H.C.S. Duka of 
Yorkt Locke, from ClijiDri lltlv March; off Mar- 
gate.— 4. H.C.S. HettfurtMiire, IloiK}, from China 
4th March off Marg.ate>— I. fl.C. 8 « liepulfet 
Gribble, from. China ] 2 th March; off Margate.— 

4. Orientt White, from Bengal 13th Peb., and 
Cape 22 d Apijl ; at Deal.— 4. ll.C.S. Marquiti 
JVvaifieton; Chapman, from Bengal 10 th Peh., 
and Madr.is 3d March ; off Margate.— 4 . C/vdc, 
Oldham, from Bombay IMh March; at Cowte.— 

5. H.C.H. Clifford, froihClnna 4th 

March; at Deal.— 41. Jone, ElsWorthy, fr<Mii N. 

B. Wales 2flth Jan.i at Gravesend 5. VlMlia, 

Stephenson, from N. S. Wales and Rio de Janeiro ; 
at Gravesend— ,d.JidAn, Nosrrorthy, from Manilla 
Kith Feb., and Batavia 2il March ; at Cowes (for 
Antwerp). — 7^ Pntriot, Guild, from Cape; at Deal. 
— 1). Pacific, Corkhlll, from Cape lOtn April; at 
Idverpool. — 11. AtbUm, Collinson, from f'.apc l.5ih 
April ; at Gravesend.— 11 . Briton, Morrison, 

from Batavia 2 .*^ Feb. ; at Cowes (for Rotterdam). 
—15. U.C.S. Hsfthe, Arbuthnot, fttim China Bth 
March: off Weymouth.— 10. Helen, Griniin, from 
Batavia ; at DeaL — 17 . Radiel, Potter, from Bom- 
bay 24lh Fc1>., and Cai>e 2 d May ; at Liverpool.— 
10 . Waterloo, Addison, from Bengal 3d March, at 
Gravesend. — 18. Porcupine, Lang, from Cape 11th 
May ; off Dover.- 10 . William Youno, Reynolds, 
from MauHtiiis 14th April, and Cape 13th May; 
off Hastings. — 10. Juliana, Tarbutt, from Bengal 
1st March; off Portsmouth. — K). AffuUla, Taylor, 

from Cape Oth May ; at Bristol 20 . FMen, i:sm- 

per, from M.autitius :id April, and Cape 0 th May ; 
off Portland. — ^ 21 . Elizabeth, Currie, from Mauri- 
tius Oth April; at Gravesend. 

Departures. 

June 25. Margaret, Biddle, for Swan River: 
from Bristol. — 2ti. Cleojmtra, Sweet, for Swan 
River and V.. D. Land : from Portsmouth — 27 . 
Klphinstone, Aldhain, for Bengal; from IV)rts- 
inouth. — ^ 27 . Hopal George, Emhleton,. for V. D. 
I.and (with convicts) ; from I’ortsmoulh. — 20 . 
Celia, Morris, for Mauritius: from Deal.— 20. 
London, Hunter, for Bengal ; from Liverpool. — 
20. Resource, Smith, for V. D. Land ; from Deal. 
—20. Wolf, Lowis, for Soutli Seas and N. 8 . 
Wales; from Deal. — 30. Eliza, Dixon, for N. 8 . 
Wales; from Deal. — .'10. SonMwn'rA, Coombs, for 
V. D. Land (with convicts) ; fnjin Deal. — 30. Por» 
Sian, Plunkett, for V. D. Land (with convicts) ; 
from Deal . — Julp 2. Bland, (Lallan, for Bengal, 
from Portsnumth. — 3. Ihtrothf/, Ganiock, for Bom- 
bay ; from Liverpool. — 3. Lord Hungerfurd, Farqii- 
harson, for Cape and Bengal ; from Portsmouth. 
—3. Gambia, Ireland, for Cape; from Deal. — 3. 
lUtuntess €f JAverpoul, Watson, for Mauritius ; 
from Deal.— 4. Duke of Kent, 'I'albcrt, for Mauri- 
tius: from Deal. — 5. Ruj/al Admiral, Fothering- 
ham, for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from Ports- 
mouth. — 8 . Tam G'Shanter, I/nidsay, fur Madras 
and Bengal, from l*ortsiiioulh. — 10. Aht>crevn, 
Pcrcival, for Bombay; from l*ortsmoulh. — II. 
Ladp Htiftes, Tucker, for Bombay ; from I'orts- 
mouth . — lU Curlew, Woolcorac, forCMpe; from 
Portsmouth. — 11 . BarrcR, Metcalf, forN. S'. Wales 
(wUb obhvicts) ; from. Portemouth.— 11 . Oryuthia, 
Itlx^ for 'Batavia, from Deal. — 14. Integriiy, 
Ord, tor Cape and Mauritius: from DcaL— 1.4. 
Jhvade, Beard, for N. 8 . Wales, from Deal.— 15. 
Lady Dougkie, Nooney, for Bombay, from Liver- 
pool. — 17 . Kaina, Godwin, for N. 8 . Wales '( with 
convicts) ; from Portsmouth. — 2t). St. George, 
Wills, for Boigal: from Liverpool. — ^28* Resource, 
Shuttleworth, fbr V. D. L;m and N. 8 . Wales; 
from Deal.— 21. Andromeda* Parkin, for N. 8 . 
Woles (with convicts) ; from Deal — ^21. Arab, Drys- 
daie, for BeOgal) from Greenoedb— 22 .''DirollMc, 
Fetlson, foi Mauritius and Bombay ; from Deak 
— 22..JWs*V dnd Jane, Winter, for Capet from 
Deal»«-28; Ptdnoue CharJotte, MaKeaai, toe Bengal ; 
from LWerpoolv^M. Butkindi Headley, for Gapej 
From 'Deal4M26. Vane Jeer,. Boe, dbr V. D. Land 
and -Nv S. Waacb 1 from • Mulgraai, 

IMineri for Mkiuriaus ; . frmdr Dea>.-*> 21 b rAa-L, 
Keaa, BA JSU Helena p'from. : I>eal.-..S 6 j 

DkjkdBMa, fbv.€apo 4 from.Parlnifioutii. 


rAdacK&Eiiii fiioM inpia,. / 

Pbr MadefinOf Sifiga ^e; Colonel and Mrs. 
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Brown ; Mrs. and MissGarling; Mi&s Handes : Mr. 
Robson, one clilld ; three servants. 

Per'Chnrtes Kerr, Brodic, from Bomb.ay ; Mrs. 
■Brodie ; Mrs. Goudiff ; Mrs. Lermit and five cbil- 
‘dren; Miss Baker; Dr. Scott, from the Coast; 

' Mrs. Sullivan, and four children; Mrs. Malkin 
and five children ; J. Sullivan, Esq. Madras C.S. ; 
J. Vaughan, Esq., Madras ditto; Capt. Cotton, 
Madras Engineers ; Mrs. I ledding, from the Cape ; 
Masters B^cr, Poore, and Fitzgerald ; Misses 
Rorison, Seyer, two Baker, .and two Fitzgerald. 

Per Zenobia, from Bengal and Madr.as ; Colonel 
Hell; Lieut, (.'rofl ; Mr.J. O'Brien; Mr. Ferrers. 

Per H.M.S. Sphille, from St. Helena, &c. : Lieut. 
Col. .'Nichull, governor of Feniando l^i. 

Per Stdit Antwerper, from Batavia: Capt. Van- 
detin : Mr. Bressers ; Capt. Phillips, of UaUvia. , 
Per, North Briton, from Batavia : Alex. Morgan, 
Esq. ; Mrs. Morg;ui and child ; Mr. McLaine ; Mr. 
and Mis. Napier and child; Capt. Keyser ; Mr. 
Sperry. 

Per Jane* from N. .S. Wales : Dr. Trotman, U. 
N. : Mr. 'J'hoinson ; Mr. Geo. Smith ; Mr. Rich ; 
Mrs. Turnley and two children ; Airs. Morton and 
child. 

Per William Money, from Bengal : Major Bar- 
clay: Lieut. Stroud; Fus. Gray ; Capt. Young : 
Capt. Mutthew; Lieut. McGrath; Lieut. Hudson*; 
Limit. Ilanyngton; I.ieut. Barwcll; Lieut. Evans; 
Lieut. Bullen. 

Pey Symmutry, from t 'ey Ion and Mauritius : 
Mrs. MacDcnnot; Miss Sandy; Dr. MacDcrinol; 
Dr. Kell ; Lieut. IMcthom; Rev. A. Hinne; Mr. 
Napier; Mr. MacUermot ; four children; nine 
invalids ; three children. 

Per Porcuinne, from the Cape of Oixul Iloi>c : 
Mr. C'has. Home ; Mr. Aburlcs ; Lieut. McAlisterl 
Per Waterloo, from Bengal : Capt. Moore, late 
of the B'alcon ; Cant. Arthur ; Lieut. Nash ; Mrs. 
Nash; Lieut, ilayiund ; Lieut. Robinson ; Mrs. 
Arthur ; Mr. 8 autidcrs (from Palmer and Co.) 

Pec JmI/owu, from Bengal: Mrs. Moore; Mrs. 
Harvey: Mrs. Cathre ; Mrs. Tyler ; Miss Elisa 
Tyler ; M. Moore. Esq., civil service ; Dr. J, 
Nimdl, 40th N.l. ; Capt. Rawlings, artillery ; C;tpt. 
J. D. 8 ers, ditto; l.ieut. Clias. Farmer, artillery ; 
Lieut. Massie, artillery: W. II. Sterndale, Ksii* 
Hugh Cathre, Esq. ; two Alisses Monte; Masters 
Aloore, Halhcd, Tyler, Mauzon, and Gordon ; 
four servants. 

Per William Young, from the Manritiii.s: Major 
Hardy ; Air. John Manly; Lieut. Erskinc; Lieut. 
Singer; W. V.aughan, Esij. ; Mr. Sedden. 

Per Ellen , from the Mauritius : Capt. Buckpitt,' 
late of the Bee. 

Per VUnlia* from New South Wales: Lieut. 
Date, Ii.M.57th regt. ; Mrs. Bate: Mrs. CrostUiil 
and son ; Messrs. Osborne, Stuart, Adams, Dawes, 
and Benslein. 

Per Odnntbia, from Bengal ; Mrs. Dciylcy ; Mrs. 
Arnold; Mrs. Wynne; Capt. VVitherspool ; Capt. 
Arnold; Limit. Uaylcy : I.ieut. Wynne: Afr. J. 
W. Scott; Mr. Craw; Mr. Gibson; six children ; 
six servants. 

•Per H.C.S. Dulee of York, Hereforduhire* Duke 
tf Sussex* Repulse, Lady Melville, and Hythe, all 
from China : none. 

Per H.C.S* Marquis Wellington, from Bengal : 
Mrz. Dick ; Mrs. Lnard ; Mrs. Wf^ston : Miss 
Barrow; W. F. Dick, Esq., civil scrlco; F. Wilder, 
Esq., ditto ; R. M.'ulan, Esq., ditto ; Idctit. Col. 
Barrow, 55th N.L, Major W. Blundell, H.M. 11th 
L. Drags; Capt. John Luard, fl.M. Kith Lancers; 
Capt. W. SeldeuB, 38th N.l. ; Capt. W. HainiUon, 
4th.L. g. ; Capt. R. Taylor, 1st N.L; J. J. Chap- 
man, Esq., R.A. : Fred. Allhuiicn, Es(i., incrcluint ; 
pisses Noegy ^ Dick, Davidson, Weston, Check, 
and Bell ; Masters Luard, Davidson, two Weston, 
apd. Df uupmpud f four servants. 

, fbr Orient* from. Bengal: Mrs. White; Lieut. 
CoL^S. Simons, 12th N.L.: Rev. ,W. D. Carter. 
Cbaplolh to thq Bishop of Calcutta; Mr.J, H. 
Batten, civil service ; Lieut. J. A. Cromniclui, 
glneers ; Dr. John Lee. assist, surgeon 1 

Andefsoh : Masters Simons, Crommctln, . and 
Smith ; seven native servants.— From St. Helena % 
Mtii. Venion'; Mrs. Netrton ; Chas. Blake,' Esq., 
d^uty secretary to fhc-got'cmmcnt ; two Misses 
Vernon ; Master Blake. 
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Expected, 

Per ir.C& UMgewdter, fram China : W. H. 
P]owdcn« K:^f President of the Select Cominittcat 
J. H. Astellt fe^.» Mipracargo t Sir Jcdm Ciaridge* 
Iftecorder of Penang; Lady Clarldge and three 
children ; Hon. Mr. Gardner, from Bengal ; John 
AndeiMHik Esq., late of Penang; Mrs. Anderson 
and family ; Mr. Griffith, from Madras ; Mrs. 
Griffith and three children ; Mr. Bishop, from 
Madras; Capt. Brovme, Bcnmilarmy ; Mr. Greene, 
ditto ; Lieut. James ; huuter Crocket ; Mrs. 

Shawc. 


FA8SEMGERS TO 


. Per St. George, for Bengal : 
Capt. Johnston ; Lieut. Hay, Beng.. 
Macintosh, ditto; Messrs. Taylor,. 
IVlIllamson, Baxter, Moiiteith, and 



7^ Ladjf Rafflee, for Bombay : I^ady BeckWlm ; 
Mrs. Barnard; Mrs. Bums and her 'infant son; 
Mrs. Till; Miss Duncan; Miss M'Mahon ; Miss 
Miller; Miss Rush; Miss Uavrlins ; Miss Stoc- 

S ucler; General Barnes, H. M. Army; Major 
['Mahon, ditto ; Capt. Grenville, ditto ; Captain 
Hose, Indian army; Mr. C. Downie, assist, surg.; 
Lieut. MTntyre, 2d Europ. Kegt.; Messrs. W. F. 
C'urtls and Jos. Estridge, cadets; Mr. Andrew 
Nisbett, Indian navy ; Messrs. Stuart and Skinner, 
free merchants. 


Ver Tam O'SJmnter, for Madras and Bengal: 
two Misses Rfnigh ; Mr. Sergeant Rough : ('apt. 
and Mrs. M’Allister: Mrs. Ricketts: Mr* R. 
Dykes; Mr. R. Leishman; Mr. .las. Kidd ; Mr. 
Nevin; Mr. Lyall; Mr. Lamb; Mr. Liddell; Mr. 
Robinson. 


Per Ruke ^Redftnrdt for Bengal : Col. and Mrs. 
Pollock and fainHy ; Mr. J. V. Stonchousc ; Capt. 
Blake: Mr. Dalraaine, cadet; Mr. Sandford; Mr. 
Alexander ; Mr. Saunders ; kliss Saunders ; Capt. 
Ogilvle; Capt. Hughes; Mr. Elliott: Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Platt; Mr. Wimboldt; Mr. Roberts; 
Lieut. Penning; Lieut. Sprye; Mr. Verner, cadet. 

Per LnM Ilnnprcrfitrd, for Cape and Bengal : 
Mr. and Mrs. Drownrig and family ; Mrs. Tticaer; 
Miss Martin; Mr. Williams; Miss Money; Miss 
A. Money ; Mr. Russell ; (!apt. Tomlinson ; Mr. 
Budd ; Mr. Carr ; Mr. Bailey ; Mr. Sutherland ; 
Mr. Lestev.:— From Calcutta to Cape : Mr. Colin 
Lindsay ; Sir John Franks and family ; Mr. and 
Mrs. Robertson. 


Bs?r Ahberton, for Bomliay : Capt. and Mrs. IIoI- 
Ijnnworth; Lieut, and Mrs. Bcclie; Mr. Young; 
Miss Griffiths; Mr. Campbell; Miss (Turlcw^; 
Lieut. Lowe; Mr. Hay; Mr. Roberts; Col. and 
Mrs. Lodwich; three Miss Lodwichs ; Miss Mal< 
colm. 


Per Bland, for Bengal : Mr. Ballaril ; Mrs. Shc> 
rar; Miss Drown; Cajit. Humphreys; Lieut. 
Birch; Mr. Hcpbiime; Lieut. Snye; Mr. Christie; 
Mr. Hicks t Mr. Routh ; Mr. Blunt ; Mr. Ram- 
sey; Mr. Laing; Mr. Chively; Mr, Grindlay; 
Mr. Hawkins. 

Per Resource, for V. D. Land ; Mr. Wm. Wal- 
klnshaw ; Mr. J. W'allace Murdoch ; Mr. 'Collett ; 
Mr. Horatio Curzon : Mr. Frampton; Mrs. O’Drlen 
and four children ; Mr. Murray ; Mr. Hy. Allen ; 
Mr. 11. Burcombe; Mr. Hopkins. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

niRTHS. 

June 1. In Devonshire, the lady of C. A. Kerr, 
Esq., Madras Cavalry, of a son. 

23. In York Street, Portman Square, the lady 
of R. T: Goodwin, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Com* 
pany*fl eatablishmeht, Bombay, of a daughter. 
Julp 3, At Malshaiq^er House, Hants, the lady of 


Lieut. (CoU Heniy Smith, 1st Bomhay L.<?« and of 
Daltibrys, Jin the county of Wlcklow.of adaughter. 

11. At lUrdhurst, Croydon, the lady of L^ut. 
Col. Jamei Tod, of a eon; 

14. At Hammersmith, the lady of W. Atnelie, 
Esq. of Calcutta, of a soq. 

32. At Chafhamr, the lady of Capt. A. S. H. 
Aplln, 89th RegLj of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

July 5. At WiUesdon church, the Rev. Henry 
Pratt, M.A., chaplain on the Bengal establishinent, 
to Sarah Frances Rosalinda, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Hall, solicitor, ‘New Boawcll Court. 

— At Perth, John Fender, Esq., Hon. E.I. Cmn. 
pany’s service, to Isabella, second daughter* of 
the late Alex. Malcolm, Esq. Perth. 

7. At Edinburgh, J. J. Erskine, Esq. of Clothick, 
formerly In the Civil Service of the Hon. E* I* 
Company at Penang, to Isabella, eldest daughter 
of Wm. Boyd, Esq., writer to the signet. 

8. At Stoke Church, Devonport, Adam, second 
son of Lieut. Gen. John ('upiiage, to Frances, 
daughter of the late Col. Haldane. 

— At Stoke, near Plymouth, Lieut. E. Haldane, 
Hon. E. I. Company's Service, to Cathcarlbc Mary, 
only daughter of Major Jones, K.T.S. 

14. At St. Pancras Church, Lieut. Col. W. T. 
Baker, of the Hon. E. 1. Ctrmpany’s service, to 
Susannah, youngest daughter of Wm. Coxe, Esq. 
of Leiceffier. 


DEATHS. 

MaccA 13. At sea, on board the Orient, on the 
passage Cn England, Ens. F. Bennett, 9lh Regt. 
Bengal N. I. 

April L At sea, on board the Captain Cook, on 
his way from India to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieut.-COl. Jas. Delamalne, Gist regt. Bengal N.I. 

IG. At sea, on board the Juliana, on the i»aRsage 
to Eng’aatl, B. D. Edmonds, -Esq., Assist. Surg., 
Bengal establishment. 

June 22. At sea, on his passage from London to 
Leith, John Boog, Esq., late of Calcutta, son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Boog, first minister of the 
Ablx^y parisli of Paisley. 

2f». At Edinburgh, Sir Thomas Ramsay, Bart., 
of Balmain, colonel in the service of the Hon. 
E. 1. C'nmpany. 

Julp r>. At Bath, Thos. Lcrhmcrc, Esq., many 
years a ineinlier of council at Bombay. 

— At Liveri>ool, A. Conwell, Esq., M.D. Surg. 
on tlie Hon. E. I. Company's csUbllshment, Bom- 
bay, aged .37. 

lil. In Finsbury Square, John Petty, second son 
of J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

• 22. At Clapton, Martha, the wife of William 

Thacker, Esq. of Calcutta, aged 25 years>- after 
giving birth to a daughter. 

25. John Glider, Esq. late of the Hon. E. I. 
Company’s medical establishment, Bombay. 

2(i. At Penzance, Mr. Wm. Dell, of the firm of 
Harper and Bell, London. 

Latelp, at sea, on boaid the ZenobiUi on tho 
passage from Bengal and Madras, Mrs. Cameron. 
— At the Mauritius, Capt. James Ralpbji df the 
ship Albion. 

— On board the H. C. S. Duke qf on 

passage home, Mr. John Addison* inaiMi^;af>ilte 
Hon. £. 1. Compfuiy's printing-office, St. Helena. 
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NjB- TAe P.C. (teRow c^t w wanufiteturera* pticet ; A. wfiMrnctf (per cent) on tite same i 
Do^Hiiieount **** •«»»».— TAe frrtcrtr tnaund in eyiMl f® fl2lh. 2oS. 9 tfi' 9 .» nml IHObacnr 


nmundx e^tual to 11IO.yocfo«l^ matiml** Gof^ »old bjf S^Hupeos '/?. Mirf®. prothtco 5 fo H_per cento mom 
Cf.ftwpwji Kim^x-TAe. Madras Caodyi* equal to 7Yt«-Surat Gandy it equal 

to 74C& lb. The Pecul ta equal to I33i lb. The Coree ie 20 tdecee^ 


The Gorge ie 20 jAecetp 


CALCUTTA, February 25, 1830. 


ns.A. I 

Anchors ....«,...S.Rs. cwt. 15 i) Cd), ! 

Bottles 100 14> 0 — 

Coals t].ind. 0 7*— 

Copper Sheathlnii. l(i-28 ..F.nuL44 4 — < 
. V ..., aiMU .do. 44 12 ^ 

— Thick sheets do. 44 4 — > 

Old, .....do. 43 12 — ^ 

Bolt .'. do. 40 0 ~ < 

81ab....^» do. 44 0 

Nails, assort. do. 3B 0 — : 

— Peru Slab Ct.ns. do. 4U I J — ^ 

Russia Sa.R.s. do. 45 o ^ 

C'opperas do. 3 0 >— 

C.'ottone, chinta 20 A. — S 

Muslins, assort. .*>0. — j 

Twist, Mule, 14-50 ....Mor. 0 71 — 

fiO-120 do. 0 (ii — 

Cutlery. P. C. — 

Cilass and Ear tlien ware P. C. — 1 

Hardware. ........ P. C. 

Hosiery 10 U. •>• ] 


I .Iron, .Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 

I ...flat tf....do. 

t EniM* 80 do. 

I •■■■““ — .do. 

I hhe^t * .do. 

* CWl. 1 

F.md. 

' '—ft XentlMfiie cwt. 

I .Lead, Pig F.md. 

!. Sheet do. 

r Millinery : 1 

Shot, patent bas 

u Spelter Ct.Rs. F. md. 

•.'Stationery ] 

4‘ Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md. 

. Swedish do. 1 

Tin Plates ..... Sa.Rs. box '2 

•. Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ...... 1 

•.' coarse ] 

i.j Flannel ] 


Rs. A. 
@ 6 12 

— .3 0 

— 30 

— in 

— 16 0 

— 5 4- 

— 1 6 

— 5 1.5 

— 6 A 

— 20 D. 

— 30 

— 6 I 

— 5 D 

— 10 0 

— 14 4 

— 26 O 

— 5 n. 

— fi A. 

— 5 A- 


M/IDRAS, December 16, 1829. 


Rottles 100 

Copper, Sheathing candy 

Cakes do. 

— Old do. 

—• Nails, assort. do. 

Cottons, (.hints 

— Muslins Sind Ginghams ...... 

—1— l^ongcloth 

( -utlcry 

Glass and Earthenware 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

iron, Swedish, sq candy 

— English sq do. 

— Flat and bolt. do. 


None. 

P. C. 

P.C. — 10.^ 

10 A. — 25 A 

JO A.— 15 A 

20 A. — 25 A 

10 A.— 15 A 

Overstocked. 
52 — (50 

2.5 — 26 

25 — 20 


Iron Hoops candy 35 ^ 42 

Nalls do. 105 — 122 

Lead. Pig do. 40 — 45 

Slieet do. 45 — 40 

Millinery Unsnlcable. 

I Shot, patent 10 A. •— 15 A. 

‘ Spelter candy 40 — 42 

Stationery P, C. — .5 A. 

Steel, English candy .56 — (M» 

— Swctlish di>. 07 — 94 

Tin Plates box 21 — 23 

i.W'ooUcns, Broadcloth, fine P.C. — 10 A. 

: coarse P. (\ — 10 A. 

— — Flannel 20 A.-*> 23 A. 
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Pncciof European Goods ifi the East, 

SING APOilBy Janu0ry^ 30^ 1830. 


IAug, 


• Br<b ' 1>T&' ■ " His, 0«, 

Anchors .ve^ul 104 @ )U Cotton llkfl: iralt..BaitickA dUo.. .corgo 6 @ 8 

Dottlos 100 4 —.44 do. 'do Phllicat ..........do. .3 — 0 

C'oppor Nalla and Sheathing .pccul 4^4 — 40 i Twist, 40 to7P“. pecul 85 — 7® 

Coltons^M^apollams, 25ya. by 32hi. pcs. 3 — 34 HardSirarc, a^irt.. . . P.D. 

— Imit. Uish .26. 30 do. 3 — 34 lion, Swedish .pccul 5^-6} 

> Xiiohgclpths ......12 .,.. 36 do. none { English (lo. 32—4 


38 to 40 .... 34-36 do. 6 — 8 

do... do..... 38-4i>do. 7 — 0 

do,..dOi^.^.44 dfls 8 —10 

do* « — 11 


Ijs do. 12 — 13 


M 


< Prints, 


jl^ead. Pig .^..do. 

U— -ShpSt^ ..do. 

— . Shot, patent .a.....*..... .haff _ 

00 2 ^-11 iSi^lter . .pjecS 4 >- 44 

60 21 14 Swedish a.. ■.•••*.. »..do. 13 — 131 

..do. none 

t.pci. 9 r- 10 
. ...do. 31 —33 
yd. I li 


7-8. Mnffle ctiltturs . . 3 — 34 EngliidL . - •< 

!M1 alo. . 34 — 41 .Wooileus, Long Ells . . a 

r. 12 VftfL: hv 40 in In.. li A ( 


• Cambric, 12yds* by 40 to 45 in., .do. 11.^ 4* !-^ — CamnblcU *. . . 
. Jaconet j 90 44 . . 46 . . . .do. 3 — 8 || Ladieilclbth . 


REMj 

BoMbau, Feb, 6, 1830.— From the great variety 
and qualities of. chintzes, muslins* longcloths, 
madapollatas, and cotton goods generaJUiy, which 
BTC brought to our market. It is almost unpossilHe 
to giveyany accurate quotation wittiout entering 
into a descnplioii of each, which would Involve a 
detail quite, lawond the limits of a price current; 
we have tberefure determined, .instead of noting 
them as formerly, at an advance or discount as we 
have hlthcEtn done, to omit them altogether, only 
noticing thbm in our remarks in future. . 

Our market has never been, within our recol- 
lection, in a more Inanimate state than at present, 
and there is little or no prospect of any amendment 
fur some time to come. A tew aalesof piece goods- 
have been eflEbctad during the fortniglit at some 
reduction In price* but the market fur cotton goods 
generally, is exceedingly dull and ^ inacthre. The 
Persian market is quite overstocked, and buyurs 
for that quarter will not come ■ forward, . conso- 
sdiucntly prints, if we except th so in u.sb here, 
arc not iiirmlred for> and the stock is heavy, both 
in drst and second hands.- Muslins of all sorts are 


UK'S. 

dull, and in no request. Tn cotton ykriia Ivd'havo 
heard of 110 sales, nor even any Inqqity. . AiAorted 
parcels of coarse woollens have beoii sold at 2} . Rs. 
per yard. . 

Canton, Fi;6.16..1830.— No transaction has taken 
place wlA tile holders of cotton since the entrance 
of the Oompany’s ships into the port, in conse- 
quence cjt the hcdcct Committee not- having yet 
disiiotf d of tlieir coasignroenla, by. the Issue of 
which Urn merchants wish tp be guUlcd. No ma- 
terial aUeration, .however, is anticipated ftom 
former prices.^ — The Conqiany have opened theJr 
treasury for Idlls on the Supreme Government of 
Bengal jit 202 sicaa rupees per iUO. Spanish dollars, 
at .’ll) days’ sight. 

Coltruka, Feb. 27, 1830b— Twist has bean in ac- 
tive damand during the week, and prices still 
looking \ip. D(X)k muslins arc in fair demand at 
low ratts. Jaconets and* mulls rather Improving. 
Confectinuary,. perfumery, Stc, only saleable by 
retail o^ aiictiou. ('op per in steady demand, and 
prices generally quoted higher. Spelter in fair in- 
quiry. Iron, stock heavy, aud no demand. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Cdlcuttd, Feb. 27, 1830. 
Oovermnent Securities. 

Duy.l Rs. As. Rs. As. rSclI. 

Prem. 26 0 Remittable • •• •> * 25 0 Prem. 

Disc. 2 0 Old Five per ct. Loan 1 U Disc. 

Disc. 2 14 New ditto ditto 0 8 Disc. 


, He Securities, viz, tool Madras Rs. per 
JOOSs. Rs 1 Disc. 


Bengal New Five per cent. Loan of the 18lh Aug. 
1826. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis, 106} 

Madras Us. per lUO Sa. Hs. 8 Prem. 


Dank Shares— Ihrem. 4,000 to 4,200. 

Dank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Dittooii government and salary billa 4 0 do. 

Interest on loons on deposic 6 0 do. 

Union Bank. 

Discount on approved bills 5 0 per cent. 

Interest on deposits,. 4cc. 2 8 do. 

Rate of Exchangeb ' 

On London, 6 months* sight, — to buy Is. lOld. to 
iK lid. — ^to sell Is. 114 d. to 2 s. per Sa.Uupec. 

On Bombay, 30 days* sight, Sa. Rs. 28 per 100 
Bombay -JilB. 

On. Madras, 30 days* tight* Sa. Rs. 08 to 90 per 100 
Madras Rs. 

Moiras, Feb. 84, 1 8^ 
Govemiifent Securities. 

Six ner cent. Bengal RemittableXkHUi. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz- 350 

Madras Hs. per 336 Sa. Rs 294 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buymg andsellfaig Pttb» 
llc SeciiTltiesrviz.1064 Madras Rs. per 

100Sni.Rs.? 274 Prem. 

Fiveper cent. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of . Subsor^ion, via, 360 

Mediae Rs. per 336 Sa.Rs. 1 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merdiants 
and Brokers in buymg and selling Pub- 


Bombaff, Feb. 13, 1830.' ■ ■ 
Exchanges. 

On London, at 6 months* sight,' Is. Sid. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 1 124 - Bom.- Rs. per 
100 Sicca llui>ees. 

On Madras, at 30 days* sight,' 108 BbUk. Rs* Per 
100 Madras Rsi 

Government Securities, 
nemlttablc Loan, 141 Bom.Rs. per 100Sa.R8. 

Old 6 per cent.— 100 Bom. Rs. per HMi Sa. Rs. 
New 5 percent.— 113 Bom.Rs. per 100 Sa.Rs. 


Singajyore, Jan. 30, 1830. 
Exchanges. 

On Londen, Private Bills, — none. 

On Bengal, Ckivemment Bills, Sa. Rs. 206 per -MS' 
Sp. Drs. 

On ditto, Private Bills, Sa.Rs. 209 per 100 Sp.Dr 8 . 

CarUon, J830, 

Exidianges, Ace. 

On London, 6 months' 3s. Tldi tO‘4f. p^Sp. 
■ Dr.' 

On Bengal, 30 days* sight, Sa. Rs. 202 per 100 Sp* 
Drs. 

On Bombay, — no bills. . ' 
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KHVX-IKDIA AVD CHINA VROOUCS. 

. , £• £• #• ( 

darllU 0 5 0 @ 0 10 

Coflte, jRva 1 10 0 — 1 14 

_ Cherlbon 1 11 0 — I 15 

—— Suniatia and Ceylon*. i 6 0 — 1 II 

-^Bourbon _ 

Modia 3 0 0 — 

Cotton. SuTat lb o 0 4| — 

— Madras 0 0 

-—i Bex^ o 0 

— ^ Bourbon 0 0 

Dhum de for Dyeing. 

AlS^. IBj^tlca cwt. 10 0 

Anniseeds. Star 5 0 

Borax. Refined* 2 15 

— — - Unrefined, or Tincal 3 0 

Caxnphire 4 18 

Cardamoms. Malabar. *15 0 5 

-i— Cwlon 0 1 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3^5 

Llgnea 3 0 

CastorOU lb 0 0 

China Root. < 

Cubebs 

Dragon's Blood 
Gnm Ammoniac, lump* 

— Arabic : 

Assafoetida 

* JL- Benjamin. 2 Sorts* 

— Anlmi* 

— Oambogium * 

— Myrrh *.* 

— Ollbenum • 

Kino* 

LacLaKe * flk 0 

— — Dye 0 

— Shclt cwt. 8 10 

— Stick n 0 

Musk. China oz. 

Nux Vomica .cwt. 

OH. CassU 

— -*. Cinnaxnan* 

— Cocoa-nut cwt. 


Mother-o'-Pearl \ 
Shells. China 

Nankeens piece 

Rattans 100 

Rice, Bengal White* * * -cwt. 

— Patna 

— Java 

SaflOower 

Sago 

Pearl 

Saltpetre *** 

Silk. Bengal Skein lb 

— Novi 

■ Ditto White * •■ v .jk** » 
China 

*— Bengal and Privilege. . 

— Organslne 

Spices, Cinnamon 

— Cloves 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 

— Ginger cwt. 

— Pepper. Black ft 

White 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 

— ^ Slam and China 

— Mauritius .'. * 

— ^ Manilla and Java 

Tea. Bohea ft 

— - ConfTOu * * 

— — Souenong 
— *- Campol * . 

— Twankay 

— Pekoe * * * « 

— Hyson Skin 

— — Hyson 

— — . Young Hyson 

— — * Gunpowder 

Tin, Banca .cwt. 

Tortoiseshell • • . . ft 

Vermillion..... ft 

Wax .cwt. 

Wood, Sanders Red* • * ‘ton 

Kbony 

— -*. Sapan 


£.t. d. 

4 10 0 I 

oTT 0 
0 12 6 
0 14 0 

0 y 0 
7 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 

1 13 0 


£• «. (f. 

. 3 0 U 


— 03 

— 0 15 

— 0 17 

— 09 
— 12 10 

— 10 
— 20 
— 1 18 


Rhubarb 0 2 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 10 

Senna lb 0 o 

Turmeric, Java * • • cwt. 0 12 

— - Bengal 0 9 

— China* **•<••• •-**•** 0 18 

Galls, 111 Sorts * * • 2 W 

.Blue 3 6 

Hides, Bufiklo lb 0 0 

Ox and Cow 0 0 .’ll — o u 

Indigo, Blue — 

-^Flne Violet 

Mid. to good Violet - 
— — Violet andCopper ... 

— — Copper 

*-— - Consuming sorts • • . 

Oudogoodto fine * * • 

— • Do. ord. and bad • • . 

— MadrasUhe 

Madras ordinary . . . 

Do. low and bad * < 

Mhnills. bRd and low* 


AUSTRALASIAN 

Cedar Wood toot 

Oil, Fish. tun 

Whaleflns ton 

Wool, N. S. Wales, vis. 

Best. ft 

Inferior 

^ ^ V, D: Land, els. 

Best. ..................... 

Inferior 

SOUTH AFRICAN 

Aloes cwt. 

Ostrich Feathers, und ... .lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 

Hides, Dry ft 

- Salted 

Oil, Palfn cwt. i 

- Fish lun 

Raisins cwt. 

Wax 

Wine, Madeira •pIpe 

— Red \ ■ 

Wood. Teak. 


110* 
0 1 9| • 
0 2 2 * 
none 
0 2 1 | • 
0 2 3 • 
none 
0 2 3 - 
0 4 1. 
none 


2 0 0 *— 
PRODUCE. 

0 3 0 — 
27 0 0 — : 
120 0 0 


0 15 
0 0 


* 5 10 0 

* 22 U O 
- 20 0 O 

* 8 0 0 



PRICES OF 

SHARES, July 27, 

1830. 



DOCKS. 


Price. 

Dividoads. 

CapitaL 

Shares 

of. 

Paid. 

Bmdes Shut ' 
for Dividends. 

. 

£• 

£r 

£• 

£. 



East- India 

.(Stock).... 

ei 

4 p. cent. 



■ — 

March. Sept. . 

London 

St. Katherine's ....... 

.(Stock).... 


3| p. cffltt. 
3 p.cent. 
4J p. cent. 

H 

100 

— 

June. Dec. 

April. Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

Dfttto Debentures 


i5S* 


Ditto ditto 


103 



WeBC.India 

.rKtnrki 

1 

8 p.cent. 


mtm 

June. Dec. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Awtralian.. . ( A^mlturall 

lUdis. 

061 

i 4 

10,000 

100 


June. Dec. 

DHto. 8d Class 


91J 

1 ® 

. 



June. Dec. 

Van Diemen's Land. Company. ... . . . 

8 


lOdHK) 

lUO 

11 




Woi.FE, Brotlieb, 23. Change Alley* 


Asiat, Journ. N.S. VoL. 2* No. 8. 
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THE lond5^ Markets. 
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Ttoerc te nothing worthy inlhe mukets, In re- 
npeet to Cotton, Sugar, Coffte, Teas, Spioea, 
Rke, or SaUpetre 

Jndig9^Th» Eaat-India Company*« quarterly 
•ale of Indigo, whieh commenced on the 13th 
inst., terminated this day : 7,466 chests were' de^ 
dared, but previous to the sale 41S chests were 
withdrawn, leaving 7,054 chests, viz. 6,855 Bengal, 
477 Madny^/ 716 OddO^ ata^ 0^ JaVai^rjndtf 
ccmisted^^leflypf fine, good, imd mid. qualities, 
iUiPiBkpottBUda, wkh'htif si iknatt in^r- 
tion of ocd.; yet there was a large ptoportlhd of 
*Rie niilt^ aikr d&B. dortsi more or Tess'mfateft and 
MOkem ^e Madras' vrardilMyord. and nilifM. 
The Ottde mostly mid. and good, but much' broken 
idM md^ or lesdmlxed, and niahufafctuted upon 
tffeBdd][(sl*pI0f: tUeteia'SBS'iione bif the usud ord. 
Oude, the manufacture of idddi is said to be 
abandoned. 

Thi^ saM opehdl with the Coihpatiy*s Indigd, 
els. 1,184 chests of Bengal, which were taxed ftom 
Ss.ddjto'^ 6d: 1^ lb., afiki so^d^frbln as. 88. to fk. 
per lliL The line qualities have ^one ftom last sale 
iMcSlf tb 'Odi per lb.‘ Ibw^, tlibte appSarlng rib 


orders for the very best sorts, but all other duall- 
tles, for which ^e demand was extenaiye, went 
ftom last prlMs to 6d. per lb. higher, untU the 
last three days, when there was less unlfomity In 
the prices, possibly fiom the goods having besn 
examined in a hurry, some losts selling 6d. per Ibu 
above, and others 6d. per lb. below last sale. 

Up» the whole the sale hssgrone off^viA con- 
ddeiiffil^^ uilkhdfoh, aid the prb^iiljd^ 
given fair support;^ butas most of the beugii4'in 
lots were aftdkSf^ads dlipbida b/, the adual qtian- 
flty Ifibught Jh 111' tbo tridingto noticei Thd fd- 
lowing is a statement of chests at eidH piric^ ds. 
SOlchettfftbm •••• yi.a fls^pdltt;; 

1,37a ditto At a 78 ^ ditto. 

dltib 5f:a6£dflto. 

J‘,731 ditto 4s. a 5 b^ ditto; 

1,388 ditto • . as. e 4S. dltta 

439 ditto abOSl. dkto: 

36 chests under* • • • 2s. dittoi 
28 bags War^ouse Sweeping, Is. per lb. 

Theprospecte in the county are gederallyim. 
proving. ■ 


DAII/Y PRICES OF. STOCKS, from 26 Jutie to 25 July 1830. 



BovGHTotr and GjunsT£J0, Slock Broken, S, CotnhUl, 
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INDEX to VOL. It 


VART t^ORIGlNAL and SELECT PAPERS, &c. 


to Christ, 2|18. 

Ahumnia, return of Kalhaiuel Pearce 
from, 24. 

Africa^ travels in the &uth of, 169— new 
prophet in, 250. 

Agathangeluaf a Greek author, 214. 

.rilgve,. effect of blood-letting in, 246. 

AMuUzikh, manuscripts obtained at, 80* 

AmaHf derivation of -the title, 15. 

Amapondast customs of, 170. 

Antiquity, coincidences observable among 
the nations of, 177. 

Ape, Hindu, singular account of, 248. 

Apologue from the Bustan, 68. 

Arabia, unicorns in, 250. 

Arabian Gulf, junction of, with the Medi- 
terranean, 227. 

AraHc Press, dissertation on, 265. 

Arcadia, ancient cities of, 28, 30. 

Ardebilf manuscripts obtained at, 78. 

Armenia, history of, 214. 

Army, Indian, observations on, 64, 69, 
119, 164, 212. 

Arsaces, reign of, 217. 

Artists in Tibet, 226. 

Asia, despotism in, 4— superiority of the 
European race over the natives of, 6— • 
unicorns in, 94, 250. 

Asiatic Captwe, baptism of, 146. 

Assam, WaUsry of, 297. 

Athens, ancient revenue of, 14— assault 
upon the Turkish garrison at, 22. 

AvdaU (Mr.), his translation of Father 
Cl»mWi*s History of Armenia, 214. 

Baoihec, ruins of, 26. 

Babbage (Mr.) on the decline of science in 
England, 120. 

Bagration liings of Armenia, 220. 

Bain (Mr.), travels of, in Gafferland, 
169. 

Bqptim of an Asiatic captive, 146. 

Baths, hot ^ of the ancients, 186. 

Bsdooh, explication of thediarm, 186. 

BdUmg/nr (M,), oriental collection of, 91. 

B^our (Hr,) on the Arabic press, 265. 

Bengai, cultivation of indigo in, 89 — 


|;ang-robberies in, 153 civil offices 
in, 255. 

Blood-Jetting, effects of, in a^e, 246: ^ * 

Bohras, a religious sect in Bajpootana, 
236. 

Bombay, its trade with China, 106— ex- 
pense of the civil offices under the pre- 
sidency of, 255. 

Brdhm, meaning of the name, 47. ^ ^ 

(Col.) on the land-tax in India, 
38. 

Bruce (Mr.) on the revenue systems of 
India, 257. 

Buddha sacred footstep of, 84— title of, 
known to the Druids, 232. 

Bungo Boot, bumble solicitation of the 
editor of, 249. 

Burial, various modes of, in Tibet, 224. 

Burman medal, 64, 119. 

Bustan, apologue from, 68. 

Cabalistic Jews, 277. 

Qaffeviand, travels in, 169. 

CatlHS (M.), medal to, 93. 

Cairo, curious incident at, 24. 

Calcutta, emoluments of the law officers 
at, 174. 

Camel, proverbs respecting the, 177. 

Cape of Good Hope, revenue and ex|^ndi- 
tiire of, 127— travels on the frontier of, 
169. 

Cass Chitty, frauds of, 150. 

Caverns the first habitations, 58. 

Ceylon, revenue and expenditure of, 127, 

211 . 

Chain, golden, insignia of, 181. 

Chamich (Father), his history of Armenia, 
214. 

Cherubim and Teraphim, 180. ’ . 

Chassidim, a Jewish sect, 276, 280. 

China, population of, ^ 82— Indian tr^e 
with, 105— land-tax* in, 142— export of 
lea f^m, 176— mountaineers of, 23^— 
account of ancient^ 291— notices on, 
328. 

Chinese, poetry of, 32— their acoouI^ of the 
manners of the Tibetans, 222. 

Chakra, remarks on, 83, 66, 246. 



to. August,] 

Chorenensu (Mdses), an Armenian liis- 
torian, 215. 

Chrisiians in Japan, 199, 200 •ancient 
Armenian, 218. 

Cities, greatf on the poetry of, 108 — pri- 
mitive, 116 — ancient ^dtinnce^ to/ 162. 

Civil Department in India, total expense 
of, 255— Europeans and natives em- 
ployed in, 256. 

Coimbaioor, extortions practised by a na- 
tive at, 150. 

Coincidences obsemble ainong ancient na- 
tions, 177. 

Cotfif, l^erm^ in Rimia, 287. 

College at Hailcybury, 253. 

Cotetdes, eastern, revenue of, 127. 

CoMdierce, mkririnie, of British India, 97. 

Corpectures, philological, 15, 229. 

ConsloLnlimple^ account oi> 23. 

Collage, Greek, inscription in, 29. 

Cotton, cultivation of, in India, 90— in 
New l^uth Wales, 168. 

Cudilapedi, notes on, 328. 

inscription at Dbalac el Kibeer, 327. 

Daibu, an idol in Japan, 1 98. 

Davis (Mr.), remarks on his translation 
of Chinese poetry, 32— royal medal to, 
245. 

DecoHy, crime of, in Bengal, 153. 

Despotisms, Asiatic and European, 4. 

Dickson (Mr.),- observations by, on cholera, 
85. 

Druids, iodhan moran of, 181— deriva- 
tion of their name, 229— gods of, 230 
—vestige of Asatic remains among, 
231. 

Dynasties of Soudicrn India, 207. 

East- India Company, hostility against, 188, 

Easi-India Question, examination of the 
various publications on, 1, 38, 149, 
190, 221— London and Westminster 
meeting for discussing, 187— speech of 
Mr. Eneas MaaDonnell on the subject, 
188.— report of the Select Committee 
on, 314. 

Edifices of the Tibetans, 225. m- 

Egypt, travels of Mr. Fuller in, 23 — 
wretched appearance of the country, 24 
-^honours conferred upon the Pacha of, 
83, 234. 

Ekius ancient ruins in, 28. 

Elephant, proverbs respecting the, 177. 

Englandi sSsXa of science and of learned 
societies in, 120. 

Europe, despotisms of, 4. * 

Europeans, their superiority over tlie na- 
tivesdf Asia, 4 . 

Exconsmunicathn, Jewish sentence of, 274 . 


IndejCm 2ol 

Farquhar (Col.), claim of, to tlie eaU- 
blishment of Singapore, 140. 

Females, Turkish, 93— Tibetan, 224. 

Food of the Tibetans, 222. 

Footstep, sacred, of Buddha, 84. 

i^or6at (MrOf notice of his translation of 
Hatim Ta'i, 66 — ^remarks of Gulchin 
on tlic work, 67— his reply to Gulchin, 
147. 

Foreign Languages, use of, 125. 

Fountaim, veneration of the ancients for, 
ld3-*marvellou8, of the Persians, 185. 

French, untranslated, 303. 

Fuller (John), travels of, in Turkey, 
Egypb *ind Greece, 21. 

Funerals of the Tibetans, 224. 

Gang^robbers in Bengal, 153. 

Gates of ancient cities, 182. 

Genghix Khan and the unicorn, - iM. 

Globe, Arabian, 236. 

God, Hindu belief in the unity of, 47^ 

Gods, scat of the, 56— Japanese^ 198^ 
of the Druids, 230. 

Grapes in New South Wales, 168. 

Great cities, on the poetry of, 108. 

Greece, travels of Mr. Fuller in, 21— 
warfare in, 22 — travels of Col. Leake 
in, 27. 

Gulchin, remarks by, on tbe new translation 
of Hatim Tai, 67, 127— ’Mr. ForbeS'in 
reply to, 147. 

Habitations, primitive, of mankind, 56, 

111 . 

Hudeybury College, examination at, -253* 

Hardic (Dr.) on malaria, 86. 

Hatim Tai, remarks on Mr. Forbes’ trans- 
lation of, 66, 127, 147. 

Hills, holy, 58. 

Hindus, character and condition of tlie, 
3, 160 — ancient land-tax of, 39, 44— 
religion of, 47, 161— press of, 248. 

Horses in Now South Wales, 169. 

Huts, first introduction of, . 1 1 1 . 

Hydrabad, relics found near, '83. 

Idol of immense size, in Japan, 198. 

Idolatry, origin of, 281. 

India, examination of Mr. Rickards’ work 
on, 1, 149, 190, 221— character and 
condition of the natives of, 3, 160— 
Col. Briggs on die land-tax in, 38— 
ancient revenue system of, 42— native 
religion of, 47, 161 — army in, 64, 69, 
119, 164, 212 — Sir Thomas Mumno's 
(or ryotwar) revenue system in, 73 — 
cultivation of indigo in, 89— reward 
ofifbred by the Agricullural and Hoiti- 
cultural &cjcty of, 90— maritime com* 

' merce of, .95— ship-building in, 101— 
Asiatic .trade of, 104— trade between, 



by the A'ftllVoS ,ol| 

m of fSkV oflfeM lit 

the King's eblirtt ill»- bf 

Mr. Efii^.MAe Shthnellf on the su^jAfet 
of t^e 187 — dynastieeqf th® Soutli 
off 207-^t^iiffopeBn communicadon with, 
2^7-^ezpenm of the civijf offices in, 255 
— ezaminatibn of Mr. Bruce's pamphlet 
on the revenue system of, 257. 

Ittdia^ Centrali natural history, of, 
I^uthern, condition of, 31 6. 

Jndigot East- Indio} cultivation of, 82. 

Inscriptions^ Greek, 22 — Indian, 22. 

Interjtfvters to King'ecoips in Indta^ 64. 

/od/ian AforfiM* of the Ditiids^ 181. 

Ionian IdandSf prosperity of, 21. 

Japan^ travels' of Dbn Rodrigo de' Vec. 
lasco ill, 123^-WK:count of the principal 
cities of, 124, 127 — customs of, 122^ 
SpO-^Cliristians in, 1 22— liberation of 
l^r. Siebold by the government of, 200. 

JalamasU or Indian spikenard, 84. 

Jeddot hi* Japan, account of, 124» 

Jerasli^ rnins of, 26. 

Jews in Poland,. 273. 

Janes ^itf Wm.*) letters of, 84^ 85— »Ufe 
of, 128. 

JudNSiliffe, . Supinme €ouit of, at CaU 
.outla»> 174. 

Jupiier, derivation of the tide, 17. - 

f M'i)v Ills atladk-’ upbn' IM Mbr- 
riaon repelled, 201. 

X!imaee9fXJ,'V.} ott' the Pbdvi dialect, 263. 

JToreun, an Ailnetlian author,- 215. 

JBnod CMC CsDine- De),* 85, 1*67. 

Zadak, Mr. Gerard's excursion to, 322. 

Zaing ( IMbJor), medal* to the wide w of, • 23. 

Zafidf ancient proprietory of, in India, 40. 

Zand-Taic itV India, I, 38, 142, 238— in 
China, V42. 

Zanguages, fbrcigri', Use* of^ 12l>. 

Zeake (CoK), ti^vels bfj ih the Mbroa^ 2^. 

Zee (Prof.), royal medal to, ;U4. 

ZUerarp ZuelUgencep 173, 25^336. . 

IMUuitomy, native operation of, 215. 

Zondon and li^estminster meeting on East- 
India affairs^ 1-87. 

JMaaleichaut e 2)ara SHiekohy, si dictionary 
of pharmacy,' 83. 

Mae JDminrit (Mr. Sneas)^ .on the East- 
liidia'question, 187. 

Maebenmt CoUeciion^ 207.* 

dMiiieffilbn'ih AS 

..-clhiigcs iir flic arnfy 6fP, l'64^— 
expense bt tlte** cMPollfedS at,' ' ^5. 

Mtthanudaipoiiy, scu1pl;^|P*'<0V’i^2* 


Index. 

id ascT. 

Malaria in the valley of QuiieypQor^ 86. 

Mankind, primitive mivhuaries behu 
tationsof, 56, HI. 

Manuscripts obtained by thp Russlilis at 
Akhalzikh and Ardebil, 78. 

MarUime Commerce of Bridal Ibdia,^ 27. 

Marriages amongst the Tibiimuilh 22^ 

Martin (Mv $aint), .on- Amejman'bhicdry, 
218. 

AfaKrtVtns, revenue and eafpendiiiire of, 
127. 

Meaco, a laigO city in* Japknp' 

Mecca, unicorAs at, 250. 

Medal, Biirman, 64, 112. 

Medicines of tho Tibetanr^ 225. 

Mediterranean,^ junction of, with the* AriA* 
bian Gulf, 227. 

Messiaks/ false, 272. 

Mill (Mr.), his ignorance of the Hindu 
religion, 47. 

ilfoo^^, special commission in,. 152, 221. 

Jlibrea, travels of CoU Leake in, 27. 

jlformon (Dr.), answer to M. Klaproth’s 
attack upon, 201. ... 

Mountaims, holy, 56. 

Mountameers, Chinese, 233. 

Munro (Sir Dios.), base assertion against, 
192— ^s minute on Southern India^ 
316. 

cbincrcIcfices'dBserVa- 

ble among, 177. 

Meiemann (Professor), 214!. 

South fVales, sUite of agriculture and 
horticulture in, 168. 

J\^ew Guinea, natives of, 327*. 

Niemccwicz, a Pulisli writer, 273. 

Noah, family of, 228. 

j^umisTnalics, O’riental, 287. 

OliV&drees in’ New South Walesa, 168. , 

OruiHlal translation- J^und, child report of, 
240— «preiTii urns ofiered by, 244i . 

Oudeypoor^ malaria in the valley, of, * 86. 

Palm^a, ruins at, 27. 

Paai.iamisvta^Y' Pavers, abstract 

Eastern colonies of the C^own, 12ifi 211 
—Supreme Court of Judicature^ Cal- 
cutta, 174— tea, 176— civil oi^cca in 
the three presidencies, 2.55. \ 

Pearce (Nathaniel), history of, .241 

Pehtvt dialect, 143^ 263. . 

Philological Cot^ectures^-^\b, 229./. ...... 

P/irahaat, or sacred, footstep of the Sia-. 
mese Buddha,' 84. 

PoETRT : — llie Maliabiileshwar IIil,Vs» 
206 — Songs of the Anaeiit TitnC,* !^85 
—Die Eatewell, 296. 



Poe/O'. <?'*«»»» 
tniubuoii 9f, |B?!8!>* 

Poland^ state of the Jews in, 

PgUce Officers 1^1. 

Pfdiienesst rules of, . io T^et, 222. 

PresSf Hindu, remarks on, 248-^ufnbto 
aoUcitation of one of the editors of, 
249— -Arabic, its.establishment and pre. 
sent state, 265. 

Price (Major), medal to, 245. 

Prophet^ new, of Aft-ica, 250. 

Prov&dii of ancient nations, 177. 

PublicatwM^ new, and works in the Fiess, 
96, 252. 

Raleigh ( Mr.) on (chglenp. j^46- 

Relig^ont Hindu, 47, 161. 

Reubenian Kings of Arntenla, 220. 

Revenue^ ancient, of Athens, 14 — system 
of, in India, 42, 257^— ^ryotwar system 
of, in South India, 73. 

Review of Rooks :: — Rickanls's India, or 
Facts submitted to illiisfrate the clia> 
racter and Condition of the Native In- 
habitants, 1, 149, 190, 221 — Fuller’s 
Narrative of a Tour through some parts 
of the Turkish Rmpire, 21 — Leake’s 
Travels in the Morca,27 — Briggs on the 
Land-Tax in India, 38— Forl^s’s trans. 
lation of the Adventures of Halim Tai, 
66 — Reniarks on the Free Trade to 
China, 94— Grind lay’s Scenery, Cos- 
tijipies^ and Architecture, eidefly on the 
Western side of India, 95 — Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, 251, 335— 
Family Library, 95,251,336 — Babbage 
on the Decline of Science ifi England, 
120— Roscoc’s Biographical Account 
of Eminent British lawyers, 128— 
Robertson’s translation of the Episode 
of Roostum and Soohrab, 165 — the 
Picture of India, 172 — Minutes of 
Evidence on East- India AOairs, ih, — 
Runyan's Pijgrjpi Progress, by Southey, 
1*6. — Constable's Miscellany, 173, 336 — 
Bernay’s C!ompendious German Gram- 
mar, i5.— Speech of Eneas Mac-DonnelL 
Esq. on the Kast-India Question, 187 
— Avdall’s History of Armenia, 214— 
Coleridge’s Introdnetion to the Study 
of the Greek Clares, 25lTT-Bicften.o’s 
Ireland and its Economyj Leyi and 
Sarah, a Polish ti^c, 273— Bruce’s In- 
quiry on the Revenue System of India, 
257 — i^rle on cholera, 335— History 
of Assam, by an Assamese, 297. 

Richards (Mr.), examination of his work 
on fndia, 1, 149, 196, 221.' 

Ricketts (Mr. G.)> defalcation of, 46. 

Ringf Hindu, found in Scotland, 167. 

RwerSf . veneration of the ancieets for, 183. 

Robbers . 

Rocks f holy, 58. 


indifx^ 

Resope (Mr.-), uotief of lik lifis of Sir 
William Jones, 128. 

Russia, literary acquisitions of, ^8— Per- 
sic coins in, 287. 

%0/s, 42, 73, 158. 

Ryotwar Rcvetiue System of South Ifiliia, 
73, 259. 

Sacerdotqd Pcctoffsl, eiitiquity q.^ j81. 

Salt (Mr.), 2^. 

Sa^hiaries, primitive, of mei^ad, 66, 

or nomedic tribo^ 61, 112. 
Science, state of, in England, 120. 

Serou, or junicom, of Tibet, 34. ' 

Sheep in New South Wales, 1 69. 
Shipbuilding, English and Anglo-Indian, 
100 , 102 . ^ 

Shylock, origin of, 55, 

Siamese Buddha, 84. 

Sichold (M.), liberation of, 200. 

Singapore, first establishment of, 140. 
Sisters, the Grecian, 285. 

Societies, proceedings of :— Royal Asiatic 
Society, 83, 167,327 — its yearly report, 
234 — Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 85, 
329— Medical and Physical Society of 
Calcutta, 15, 245 — Geegraphical S|p> 
cicty of Paris, 93 — Agricultlirfil . pncl 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 89— 
Asiatic i^ciety of Paris, 91 — Royal 
Society, 122— Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of New South Wales, 
16B — Oriental Translation Fund, 240. 
—Literary Society of Madras, 331-.— 
Agricultural and Horticultv^t^l Society 
of Western India, 332.— r Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, 334. 

Soeielies, learned, state of, 120. 

Spikenard, Indian, 84, 

(Lady Hester), 26. 

Steam Communication wijth India, 927. 
Sugar in Nfiw SouUi Wales, 1 68. 

Swific, liorror of Mahomedatyi for, 209. 

Taicosama, tomb of, 198. 

Talmudists, doctrines of, 277, 279. 

Tax, ancient Hindu, on land, 38 — sec 
also La?id-lax, 

Tea, export of, from Canton, 176. 

Tents, first introduction 1^, 61, Ijll. 
Teraphim and Cherubim, 1.80. 

Thoms (Mr.), his answer to M. Klaproth’s 
attock upon Dr. Morrison, 201. 

Tibetans, manners of, 222« 

Tobacco, cultivation of, . in India, 90— in 
New l^uth Wales, 168. . * 

Tou'crs, first introduction of,.. 1 13* . 

Toums, primitive, 117. 
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Trad^f of British India, 97— 

betwean India and .Chin^^ 105-— Jion- 
doh and Westminst^ meeting resj^t- 
inff, 187—- ihlladoue notions of Mr. 
Rickards on the subject of». 190— TL- 
betan, 226. 

T^ravdUng, facilities for, 20. 

58. 

jTumuluif relics found in a, near Hydra- 
bad, 83. 

TurJIxy, trarels of Mr. Fuller in, 21— 
appearance of Constantinople, 23— fe- 
nces of, 93« 

ITniconis in Asia, 94— seen at Mecca, 
250. 

ITrim and ThumnUm, parallels to, 181. 

Frfaico (Don Rodrigo de), travels of, in 
Japan, 193. 

Venice^ Armenian college at, 214. 

Vuayafumrf account of the rajahs of, 
207. 


Index m [ilfny, 

ViUageSr priifiitive, 117. 

Vine la New! South Waleff, 168. 

Wait (Dr.), philologtcal ^coidectmres by, 
15, 229— on the. prihiitive sanctuaries 
and habitations of mankindi 56, 111. 

Wallace (Sir Wm.), personal qualities of, 
173. 

WelU^ veneration of the ancients for, 183. 

Westminster Meeting on £ast>India Af- 
fairs, 187. 

Wilkinson (Mr.) on the cultivation of in- 
digo in Bengal, 89. 

Wives f Turkish, 93. 

Wool of New South Wales, 169. 

Yeld (Dr.), defalcation of, 19. 

Zand ul Momsauferint or traveller's viatK. 
cum, 83. 

Zend dialeetf 143— -its striking analogies 
to other languages, 144, 229, 263. 

Zurunga, a city in Japan, 195. 


PART II.— ASIATIC AND HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


jidfutanis, test for the examination of, 98. 

AgncuUure in India, 74. 

Atligalor^ ferocity of, 8. 

Americas trade of, with China, 46, 49, 
90, 109, 111— with Siam and Sinca- 
pore, 207. 

Amcys trade at, 53. 

Anns attempt to destroy the ship, 10. 

Amw (Company's, in India)— location of 
officers of, in Van Diemen's Lfsnd, 29 
—examination of interpreters for, 83— 
allowances of general officers of, 83— 
feminine practice adopted by officers of, 
34— reductions in, at Bombay, .37, 102 
—relief of the Madras portion of, 41 
.-HMilaries of absent staff officers of, 93 
— new pattern chaco for, ib. — ^reduc- 
ductions in, at Calcutta, 93, 154— fare- 
well orders to, by Lord Coml>ermere, 
94-.general orders issued to, by thjB 
Earl of Dalhousie, 95— tests for the 
examination of interpreter and adju- 
tants in, 98— revised establishment of 
the infantiy raiments of, 154— invalid 
establishment for, 161, 164— conduct of 
European women in, ^1— courts-roar- 
tial in, 95, 99^ 154, 215— general orders 
issued to : see Cahutt^ Mddrast &c. 

(King's, servfi'g in India)— pen- 
sions to men transferred from, to the 
Company's service, 30 — new com- 
maoder-in-chief of, 94— relief of regi- 
ments belonging to, 117— interpreters 
US 221— proinotiohs and changes in, 
182 , 24 ^, 


Arracan, capabilities of, 143. 

Aseetics capture of an, 8. 

Auslralaek : — see New South Walesp Ac. 

AvOf provinces conquered from, 5,41, 77, 
143, 281— British Resident at, 142, 154. 

Awdry (Mr,), knighted, 241. 

JBaboo, outrage by a, at Calcutta, 8. 

Banca, disturbances in, 211. 

Bank of Bengal, 75, 134, 191. 

Ball (Capt. W.), deaUi of, 204. 

Ball, fancy, at Madras, 147. 

Barbarians, European, 42. 

Batavia-^see India (Nalherlands,) 

Barristers in New Soutli Wales, 26. 

Beckwith (Sir T. S.), 101. 

Benares, mail-coach to, 144— census of, 
197. 

Becnoolen, distress at, 211. 

Bengal, cultivation of indigo in, 10, 69 
—judicial changes in, 195. 

Bengal Hurkaru, Dr. Bryce and, 3. 

Bengalee works and writers, 199. 

BenHnck (Lord W. C.), tour of, 8, 71, 
144, 194— addresses and petitions to, 
on the subject of suttees, 75, 134. 

Bidiop of Calcutta (Dr. Turner), 39, 201. 

Bombay Intslugsucs : — Tour of . the 
Governor, 41, 77— departure of Sir 
Thomas Bradfoird, 41, 101, 118— dis^ 
tinction conferred on a native, 77— 
engineer institution, Girgamn, 78 — « 
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Capt. H. D. Robertson, 78— •cornmuni. 
cation with the Deccan, 148— disturb, 
ances in the Interior; i&. — Capt.Cliiefala, 
deceases in the l>eccan, 204— siit- 
tees, 205— Rajidi of Cutch, 200— en- 
voys from nativo rulers, t6.— prices of 
European goods, 57, 120, 186, 245— 
government securities and eaohanges, 
56, 121, 187, 246— shipping, 37, 104, 
166— births, marriages, and deaths, 37. 
104, 167, 225. 

———(Government Qrdeni^—>New desig- 
nation of deputy assistant adjutant ge- 
neral, 37— dial)anding of the two extra 
battalions of native infantry, i&.— half- 
tentage to European corps, 101— resig- 
nation of Sir Thomas Bradford as com- 
mander-in-chief, ib. — Sir T. Sidney 
Beckwith, £5.— suspension of die Mi- 
litary Board, 102— artillery arrange- 
ments, 163— re-organization of the corps 
of native invalids, £6.— superintendent 
of invalids in the Southern Concan, 

1 64— convalescent establishment at Ma- 
hableshwur, £6. — Recruit Boy Esta- 
blishment, £6.— southern division of the 
army, 165 — ordnance assistant to the 
commandant of artillery, £5.— govern- 
ment commands, £6.— conduct of Ma- 
jor Fleming, £5. — revision of office 
establishments, £5.— garrison at Broach, 
224 — insurgents near Kittoor, i5.— 
marine courts-martial, 102— civil, ec- 
clesiastical, military, and marine ap- 
pointments, 37, 103, 166, 224— fur- 
loughs, 37, 104, 166, 224. 

■ ■■■ Supreme Court — indictment of 
Capt. Studd, 13— presentment of the 
grand jury at the opening of the Ses- 
sions, 203— the Chief- Justice’s reply, 
204. 

Bondelis, troops sent against, 148. 

Jtomeoy trade between Singapore and, 19, 

Boteafer (Lieut.), court-martial on, 102. 

(Sir Thomas), 41, 101, 118. 

Bresdey (Capt.), murder of, 207. 

Bridge^ new, in the Deckan, 77 < 

Broach^ gparrison at, 224. 

Broughton (Archdeacon), 27. 

Brown (Mr.Wm.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 110. 

Bryce (Rev. Dr.), his proceedings against 
the BcTtgai Ifurkarti, 3. 

Buddinath JSqy (Raja), indictment against, 
61, 68, 125. 

Bugbf murder by, *150— character of the 
trills, £5. 

Burglaries at Cdcutta^ 199. 

Burmeset reported surrei^der of tlie Te- 
nasseiim provinoM to, 5f 41— astaaaiiui- 
tion of one of their ehiufy, 5— outra^ 
by A party of, from Martaban, 77, 201 
—British resident with, 142, 154. 

'Burney (Major), 142, 154. 

>; Asiat, Jour, N.S. Vol. 2. No. B. 


Calcutta IktelUgekce Tlie Tenas. 
Mrim provinces, 5 — causes of the late 
insurrections at Tavoy and Mergui, 5 
—waste and rent-free lands, 6, 8, 140 
—the indigo crop, 6— grievances from 
English law, £&.-i..strect nuisances, 7— 
gratitude of a native, £6«— scorpions, £5. 
—the late forgeries, 8, 61, 75, 125— 
curious capture of a native, 8— ferocity 
of an alligator, £5.— cultivation of tlie 
SoonderbuDs, the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s tour, 8,71,144, 194— violent con- 
duct of a native, 8— religious contentions 
at Lucknow, 9— improvements, ib. — at- 
tempt to destroy the Ann, 10— cultiva- 
tion of indigo, £5.— change of manners 
amongst the natives, 12— abolition of 
suttees, 38, 75, 134, 197— Earl of Dal - 
housie, 39— Bishop of Calcutu, 39, 201 
—public meeting respecting the India 
and China trade, 40, 68— petition to 
Parliament, 40 — failure of Palmer and 
Co., 71, 144, 198— native papers, 70,73 
140, 200 — Hindu college, 9, 74, 
195— Golfing Club, ib. — Ochterlony 
monument, ib. — church missionary 
schools, {^.—Agricultural Society, ib. 
—telegraphs, 75— moral and religion.^ 
condition of the natives, £6.— advances 
to individuals on goods, £6.— Hindoo 
theism, 141, lO.*!— the native character, 
142 — resident at Ava, £5.— the India and 
China trade, ib. — the Garrows, 143— 
population of Goruckpore, £5.— posses- 
sions in Arracan, ib. — mail to Benares, 
144 — natives entering the fort, £5.— 
Dhurmu Subha, or religious society, 
195— judicial changes, £5.— reported in- 
solvency of the Company, 196— lioman 
Catholic church, 197 — census of Be* 
nares, ib , — growth of cotton and to. 
bacco,i5. — suttee, ib ., — burglaries, 199 — 
^Ionization, ib. — Armenian version of 
Palestine,” £6.— Bengalee works and 
writers, £5.— new gunge at Chatra, 200 
—seminary of religious instruction, ib. 
— Scindiah, 73* . 148, 201— mission of 
Ram Mohun Roy, 201 — ^prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 57, 120, . 186, 245— 
government securities and exchanges, 
58, 121, 187, 246— shipping, 32 97, 159, 
220— births, marriages, and death^ 32, 
98, 159, 220. 

— — (Government Orders)— Retiring 
pensions to members of the Medical 
Board,' 30 — interment of soldiers who 
commit suicide, £5«— pensions to men 
transferred from the King’s to the Com- 
pany’s service, £6.— reductions, 31, 93 
-^salaries of ^seiit officers, 93 — 
new pattern chaco, £5.— Second Nus- 
seree Battalioh, £5.— Kumaoon Batta- 
lion, £5.— supply of stores, £5.— retrench- 
ments, 93, 154— establishments with 
local horse, 94— horse artillery depdt 
and riding-school at Dum Dum, £6.— 
assistant adjutants-gcneral of division, 

(2 L) 
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t6.-^resignatioii of Lord Combermere 
as Oommander-in-chief, i6. — Earl of 
Dalbousie, 94» 95— surgeons' duties, 
154— revised establishment of die native 
infantry regiments, t6« — escort for resi- 
dent at Ava, t6.— condemned stores, 
215— Muckie prize-money, t&.— courts- 
martial, 95, 154, 215— civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and military appointments, 31, 

96, 158, 219— furloughs, 32, 97, 159, 

220 

— ■■ ' ■ " Supreme Court— action of tres- 
pass: Antoine Darlan v, Jas. Calder, 

Esq. (sheriff), and Muddoosooden Day, 

1— the Rev. Jas. Bryce, D.D.v. Samuel 
Smith, 3— Boyd, Beeby, and Co. v. Ful- 
ler, ib* — ^grievances from English law, 

6— trial of Rajkissore Dutt, for forgery, 

61— indictment against Raja Budde- 
nauth Roy, 68, 125— trial of four Ma- 
lay sailors, 125— the Bank of Bengal, 

V. the East-India Company, 191. 

— Church Missionary Schools, 74. 

Agricultural Society, 10, 74. 

■ ■' Auxiliary Bible Society, 197. 

Ca/dcr (Jas.), action against, 1. 

Campart trade of, with Singapore, 18. 

Candahary envoy from, 206. 

Canton China. 

Cate of Good Hope Intelligence:- 
East-India Trade meeting, 23 — new' 
English church, 25— cultivation of in- 
digo, t5. — die Zoojahs, t6.— the press, 
t6.-^lave trade at Mozambique, 26— 
export of colonial produce, 92— Philan- 
throphic Society, i5.— wheat crop, i6.— 
civil pensioners, ib. 

Cargoes of India ships, 59, 122, 189, 248. 

CosAgar, military arrangements in, 214— 
new pachas at,' ib. 

Cetlon Intelligence : — Shakespearian 
Fete at Colombo, 79— revenue and ex- 
penditure of the island, 1 80— civil ap- 
pointments, 38, 225 — births, marriages, 
and deaths, 38, 105, 167, 225. 

ChampoUim (M.), curiosities collected by, 

55. 

Chirfaia (Capt.), 148. 

China Intelligence : — Prison discipline, 
22— sacrifices, i5.— smuggling, 22, 53— 
the drama, 22— solemn trifling, 23 — ne- 
gociations at Canton for re-modelling the 
hong, 41, 82, 153— petitions of the Bri- 
tish merchants and others to government, 
with the replies of Governor Lc, 42, 44, 

87— correspondence between the Select 
Committee and the British merchants at 
Canton, 83— re-opening of the trade, 
211— tea-crop, 45— ^minutes of evidence 
respecting the Company's trade at Can- 
ton, 45, 107— hong-merchants, 52, 212 
— aiew hoppo, 83— ^changes in the Can- 
ton factory, 117 — snow in Thibet, 153 
— contents of the Peking Gaaette, t6.— 
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emigrants, 210— Manhop's creditors, 
212 — American man-of-war, 2 1 3— Ac- 
cident to the AtlaSy ib.— fires, e&.— * in- 
surrection in Formosa, 214— Cashgar, 
t6»— new Pachas, t6.— prices of Euro- 
pean goods at Canton, 57, 120, 166, 
245— -exchanges, 58, 121, 187, 246— 
births, marriages, and deaths, 38, 105, 
185. 

Churchy English, at the Cape, 25— Roman 
Catholic, at Calcutta, 197. 

Claridge (Sir John), address to, 148. 

Club, Golfing, at Dum-Dum, 74— United 
Service, at Madras, 203. 

Coal in Van Diemen’s Land, 92. 

Cochin-China, attempt to trade with, 49 — 
influence of the Chinese at the court of, 
81. 

College, Hindoo, at Calcutta, 9, 74, 1 95— 
for religious instruction at' Calcutta, 
200 — new, at Sydney, 214. 

Coloni^tionva. India, 69, 70, 140, 199. 

Combernierc (Lord), 94, 118, 242. 

Convicts in New l^uth Wales, 26, 28— 
Greek, 28. 

Cotton, growth of, in India, 197. 

Court-bfgrticd on Lieut. McGrath, 95— on 
EnsijH Richardson, 96 — on Ensign 
Willanson, 99 — on Lieut. Bowater^ 102 
—on Lieut. Robinson, t^.— on Surgeon 
Price, 105— on Capt. Dunbar, 154 — on 
Lieut. Whitaker, 155— on Lieut. Dod, 
156 — on Lieut. Ramsay, 157— on Lieut. 
Wilkinson, 158— on Lieut. Rush worth, 
215— on Lieut. King, 216— on Veteri- 
nary Surgeon Sedgley, 217 — on Ensign 
Mayhew, i5.— various, 218 — duties of 
officers while members of, 221. 

Courts Kite's Bench — Fair v. Elphin- 
stone, 54. 

Courtr of Appecd, Indian, 195. 

Cutch, young rajah of, 206, 

Dalhousie (Earl of), 39, 94. 

Darling (General), insult to, 214. 

Davis (Mr. J. F.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 235, 45, 235. 

Debates at the East-India House (June 
23, 1830) — Parliamentary papers, 168 
—superannuations, i5.— .half-year's di- 
vidend, i5.— by-laws, ib. — Madras Re- 
gistrar's Bill, 169— East-India sugar 
duties, 177 — Indian idolatry, 180^ — 



in Parliament on East-India af- 


fairs— see Parliameni. 

Deccan, improvements in, 77, 148— casu- 
alties in, 204. 

Delhi, embassy from the king of, .201. 
Directors, East-India, 54, 119.. 

Dod (Lieut.), court-martial on, 156. 
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Dooahf military arrangements in» 161, 165. 

Drdma in China, 22. 

2>un6ar ( Capt.}, court-mwtial on, 154. 

Dhurmu Subha, Or religious society, 1 96. 

Dutch, trade of the, with China, 49.— see 
also India (Netherlands). 

Jbwarkenauth Mtter, arrest of, 8, 61, 126, 
133. 

iasl-rlndia Affairs, public meetings at tlie 
Cape of Good Hope respecting, 23-— 
public meeting at Calcutta respecting, 

. 40, 68 — minutes of evidence on, 45, 
107, 233~debates in Parliament on, 

. 113, 180,— debates .at the £ast-India 
House on, 168, 227. 

JSast-India Committees, minutes of evi- 
dence before, 45, 107, 233. 

East^lndia House, election of directors at, 

- 54— house list of Directors for 1830, 
1 19— goods declared for sale at, 59, 122, 
189, 248— see also Debates. 

Easl-Indians, Amelioration Fund for, at 
Madras, 12, '76, 147 — ^petition from 
those of Hen gal to Parliament, 113. 

Education in India, 74, 75. 

Egypt, French Scientific expedition to, 55. 

Elephant, Malayan manner of destroying, 

Elphinslone (Hon. Mr.), action against, 54s 

Emigration to the Isle of France, 77— 
of. Chinese, 210. 

Engineer Institution at Girgaiim, 78. 

European goods, prices of, in tlie East, 
57, 120, 186, 245. 

Exchanges, India, 58, 121, 187, 246. 

Fair (Mr.), action by, 54 . 

Fairbaim (Mr.), silver vase to, 25. 

Fete at Colombo, 79. 

Fire at Singapore, 167, 209 — at Batavia, 
211 — several, at Canton, 213. 

Fleming (Major), conduct of, 163. 

Forbes (Mr. John), 54. 

at Calcutta, 8, 61, 75. 

Formosa, insurrection in, 214. 

Fort Williafu, natives entering, 144. 

Fuller (Capi.), action against, 3. 

Garrows, the, 143. 

General Orders issued to the Indian 
army— see Calcutta, Madras, &c. 

George IV., death o^ 181. 

Girgaum, engineer institution at, 78. 

Gokulset Tdkoordas, distinction conferred 
on, 77. 

Golfing Club at Dum-Dum, 77. 

Goods, European, prices of, in the East, 
57, 120, 186, 245— declared for sale at 
the East-India House, 59, 122, 189, 
248— advances on, at (^cutta, 75. 


Gooroo, murder of a, 79. 

Gorruckpore, scorpions at, 7— populaUon 
of, 143. 

Gravessoiier (CapU), murder of, 150. 

Greeks in New South Wales, 28. 

Gunge, new, near Serampore, 200. 

Gulzlqff( Mr,), labours of, 82. 

Gwalior, education of tlie young rajati at, 
73— troops sent firom, against the Bon- 
delis, 148 — tomb to the late ruler of, 
201 . 

ilall (Mr. E. S.) and the Sydney ma- 
gistrates, 26 — criminal informations 
against, 28. 

Harmonie (ship), law case respecting, 1. 

Heber (Bishop), monument to, 77, 146 
— Madras Scholars of, 147. 

Helen, plunder of the ship, 149, 206. 

Hill, (Capt.), action against, 145. 

Hindu, gratitude of a, 7 — College, 9, 74, 
140, 195 — change of manners amongst, 
12 — suttee practice, 38, 75, 134— moral 
and religious condition of, 75, 140, 141 
— theism, 140, 141— character, 142.— 
Dhurmu Subha, or religious society, 
1 95— Seminary of religious instruction, 
200 . 

Holland, trade of, with China, 49. 

Home Intelligence ; — Imperial Parlia- 
ment, 113, 180 — law, 154— Minutes of 
Evidence on East-India Affairs, 45, 107, 
233— Debates at the East- India House, 
168, 227 — East-India Directors, 54 
—Mr. Jeremie, 55— scientific expedition 
to Egypt, ib. — commerce and manufac- 
tures of Russia, 1 ] 5— change in the Can- 
ton Factory, 117 — East-India Directors 
for 1830, 119— Demise of the Crown, 
181 — testimonial to the commander of 
the ship Dolton, promotions and 
changes in His Majesty’s forc^ serving 
in the East, 182, 242— India shipping 
and passengers, 55, 117, 183, 242— 
births, marriages and deaths, 56, 118, 
185, 214 — ships announced for India, 
59, 122,189 — goods declared for sale 
at the East-India House, 59, 122, 189, 
248— cargoes of East-India ships, 59, 
122, 189, 248— London price current of 
East-India produce, 123, 188, 247— 
prices of shares, 123, 188— London 
makets, 60, 124, 190, 249 — daily prices 
of stocks, 60, 124, 190, 249. 

Hong merchants, Chinese, 46, 212— names 
of the, 52. 

HospUal, new, at Calcutta, 9. 

Hydcra&ad, inundation at, 41. 

Idolatry, Indian, 180. 

India (British)— Rent-free lauds in, 6, 
140— grievances from English law in, 

-.6— cultivation of indigo in, 10, 69— 
change of manners amongst the natives 
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of. 12*-«bo1ition of suttees in* 38, 75, Madras Iictkllxobnce : — East-Indian 


134«— minutes of evidence on the afikirs 
of, 45, 107, 233— situation of the indigo 

E lanters in 69-— agriculture in, 74— co- 
mizationof, 140, 1^9— encouragement 
to idolatry in, 180'— judicial changes in, 
195— -growth of cotton and tobacco in, 
197 — circulation of the biblein, 241. 

(not British)— Affairs in Oude, 9 

—in Feshwar, 73, 148— at Gwalior, 73, 
148, 201 — at Joudepoor, 74 — see also 
Oiicfe, Peshwar, GwalioTf &c. 

- ™ (Netherlands)- Policy of tbeDutch 
in regard to trade, 20— regulations for 
tlie prevention of smuggling in Java, 
152— submission of the rebel chief, 
Diepo Negoro, 210— new Governor- 
general, i6.— dissolution of the Supreme 
Government, i&.— the crops in Java, £6. 
fire at Batavia, 211 — insurrection in 
Sumatra, i5.— disturbances in Banca, 
2*6. — births and deaths, 38, 225. 

Indigo, crop of, in Bengal, 6 — questions 
respecting its cultivation, 10, 69— re- 
gulation for the protection of planters of, 
12— cultivation of, at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 25 — ^in Java, 210. 
J/ido-i?r//onr— see East^ Indians, 
Insurrection at Tavoy, 5, 41, 77— at Hy- 
derabad, 41— in Java and Sumatra, 210, 
211— in Formosa, 214. 

Interpreters, army, test for the examina- 
tion of, 98— to King’s troops, 222. 
Inundation at Hyderabad, 41. 

Isle nf France, emigration from Madras 
to, 77. 

Japan, seizure of Dr. Siebold in, 21. 

Java — sec India (^I^etkerlands). 

Jeremie, (Mr.), 55. 

Joudepow, arrival of the Ex- Rajah of Nag- 
pore at, 74. 

Khasees, disputes with, 143. 

A7ng (Lieut.), court-martial on, 216. 
JCUtoor, insurgents defeated near, 224. 

Lands, waste and rent-free, in India, 6, 
140 — in the Soonderbuns, 8— for Indigo, 
-in Bengal, 10— grants of, to Indian 
officers, in Van Diemen’s Land, 29 — 
grants of, within forts and cantonments 
at Madras 160. 

Laos, death of the king of, 82. 

Law, English, grievances from, 6. 

LeUh (Major-General), 163. 

London Price Current, 123, 188, 247— 
markets, 60, 124, 190, 249. 

Lucknow, religious contentions at, 9. 
LpaU (Mr. Geo.), 54. 

iPGrath (Lieut.); court-martial on, 95. 


Philanthropic Association, 12, 76, 147 
— disturhunceat Hyderabad, 41— change 
of stations, ib, — the Insurrections at 
Mergui and Tavoy, 41, 77— trade and 
shipping, 77— emigration to the Isle of 
France, 77 — Bishop Heber’smonUmenfi^ 
77—146, Bishop Heber’s Madras Scho- 
lars, 147— the Pol ice, t6.— Mr. Taylor’s 
Fancy Ball, 26. — United Service Club, 
203— races at Arnee, »6.— ingress to the 
Fort, 16.— prices of European goods, 57, 
120, 186, 245— government securities, 
58, 121, 187, 246— shipping, 36, 100, 
163, 223— births, marriages, and deaths, 
36, 101, 163, 223. 

■ ( Government Orders)— Examina- 

tion of Officers, 8.3— allowances of ge- 
neral officers on the Staff, 83— regi- 
mental command allowances, 83— femi- 
nine practice adopted by officers, 34 — 
tests for the examination of Interpre- 
ters and Adjutants, 98 — grants of laud 
within forts and military cantonments, 
160— presenting arms to night rounds, 
t6.— allowances to medical officers^ 161 
—invalid establishment on the Neilghcr- 
ries, i6.— officers returning from Europe 
or from sea, ib. — Madras troops in the 
Dooab, ib, — courts of inquest, 221— 
conduct of European women, {6.-*-‘lct- 
ters without subscription, td.— duties of 
Officers while members of general 
courts-martial, r6.— Madras European 
Regiment, 222— interpreters to his 
Majesty’s regiments, t6.— courts-martial, 
99 — civil, ecclessiastical, and military 
appointments, 34, 100, 161, 222— fur- 
loughs, 36, 100, 163. 

■■■ — ■ ■ Supreme Court— action against 
Armoegur Moodeliar, 144— Kelly v. 
Hill, 145. 

Madras Registrar's Rill, 169, 180. 

Mahableshwur, establishment at, 164. 

Mail-coach to Benares, 144. 

Malacca, state of the press at, 80— aboli- 
tion of slavery at, z6.— important slavery 
case decided at, 151— piracy near, 152 
—birth at, 167. 

Malcolm (Sir John), tour of 41, 77. 

Manhop, creditors of, 212. 

Manful (Mr.), 28. 

Manufactures of Russia in 1829, 115. 

Marjoribanks (Mr. C.), evidence of, on the 
China trade, 50, 107. 

Markets in India, 58, 121, 187, 246— in 
London, 60> 124, 190, 249. 

Martabari, assassination of tlic governor of, 
5 — destruction of the town of, 77. 

Martin (Mr. M.) and ilic Delhi missions, 

201 . 

Mauritius, trade regulations at, 23— al- 
leged libels against the slave-owners of, 
92 — Chinese cmigriints to, 210. 
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MoaweU (Sir Murray )» his conduct in tho 
Canton River, 109. 

MayheWf (£ua.)t court martial on, 217. 
Medal, Persian, 81. 

Medical Board, Bengal, 30. 

Merchants^ foreign, in China, 42, 44, 87. 
Mcrgnii insurrection at, 5. 

Mdne (Mr. R.), evidence of, on the China 
trade, 112, 233. 

Mimosa, or wattle tree, 29. 

Minutes Evidence oti Bast- India Affairs: 
-—examination of J. F. Davis, JBsq., 45 
235— of C. Marjoribanks, Esq., 50, 107 
—William Brown, Esq., 110 — of Mr. 
Richard Milne, 112, 233. 

Missionaries in Siam, 81. 

Monument to Sir David Ochterlony, 74— 
to Bishop Heber, 77, 146— to the offi- 
cers killed in Pegu, 240. 

Morrison (Dr.), 52. 

Mommbique, slave-trade at, 26. 

Muckie Prize Money, 215. 

Murder in New South WaleS| 26— at Pe- 
nang, 79— of Captain Gravessoner, 150 
—of Captain Bressley, 207. 

MuecaJt, operations of the Imaum of, 211. 

Niigyore, cx-Rajali of, 74. 

Natives (Indian), gratitude of, 7 — change 
of manners amongst, 12— moral and 
religious condition of, 75, 140, 141— 
distinction conferred on, 77— their cha- 
racter, 142 — petitions of, against the 
abolition of suttees, 134. 

Native Press of India, 9, 70, 73, 140, 200 
Neilgherries, invalid establishment on, 161. 
New South Wales Intellioence ‘.—Me- 
morial of the landed proprietors, 27 — 
population of the colony, ib, — new Le- 
gislative Council, ib, — new Archdeacon 
ib, — convicts, 28— concerts and theatre, 
— prosecutions against the press, £6.— 
insult to the Governor, 214 — new col- 
lege at Sydney, ib, — ^^acts of council, 
225— appointments, i3,— births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, 226. 

-- Supreme Court — case respecting 
assigned convicts (Hall, v, Rossi and 
others), 26 — killing of a native black by 
his fellow, ib. — division of the bar, ib, 
—Thompson v. Willot, 90— trial of 
Capt. Wright, 91. 

Nuisances in the streets at Calcutta, 7. 

Ochterlony (Sir D.), monument to, 74. 
Officers, Indian, in V. D. Land, 29. 
Oosmo/i, a Burmese chief, fate of, 5. 
Opium Trade in China, 47, 53. 

Oude, religious contentions in, 9. 

Pachas, new, at Cfuhgar, 214. 

Palmer and Co., failure of, 71, 144, 198. 


Parliament, debates in:— (House of 
Lords)— Petition from the Indo- Britons ‘ 
of Bengal, 113— (House of Commons) 
— Indo-Britons, 113— finances of Cey- 
lon, 180 — Registrar of Madras Bill, ib, 
— , petition to, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, 23— from Calcutta, 40. 

— , minutes of evidence before, on 
East-India Affairs, 45, 107, 233. 
Passengersoi India ships, 55, 1 17,183,243. 
Peking Cassette, contents of, 153. 

Penano Intelligence King of Que- 
dab, 79, 148— murder, 79— address to 
Sir John Claridge, 148— cultivation of 
sugar, 149— piracy, 206— murder of 
Capt. Bressley, 207— birth, marriages, 
and deaths, 38, 105, 167. 

Pejyper (Col.), monument to, 240. 

Persia, reward to a poet of, 21- adjust- 
ment of the difference between, and , 
Russia, 41— new medal in, 81— mar- 
riage in, 225. 

Persian Gulf, w'ar in, 211. 

Peshwar, operations of Scid Ahmed Khan 
in, 73, 148. 

Pirates, Malayan, 18, 149, 152, 206, 210. 
Poet, reward to, 21. 

Police, Chinese, 22— at Madras, 147. 
Population of New South Wales, 27— of 
Goruckpore, 143— of Benares, 197. 
Portugal, trade of, with China, 110. 

Press at the Cape of Good Hope, 25— 
prosecutions against, in New South 
Wales, 28— native, at Calcutta, 9, 70, 
73, 140, 200— state of, at Malacca, 80. 
Price (Surg. J.), court-martial on, 105. 
Piices^Current, East«India, 57, 120, 245 
—London, 123, 188, 247. 

Prisons in China, 22. 

Privy Council, appeal of Elphinstonc and 
Robertson against Narroba, 240. 
PriTse-money, Muckie, 215. 

Prows, Malay, 18, 19, 149, 206. 

Quedah, king of, 79, 148. 

Rajlrissorc Putt, trial of, 61, 125. 
fRam Mohun Boy, mission of, 201. 
Ramsay (Lieut.), court-martial on, 157. 
Retrenchments at Bombay, 37, 102— in 
Bengal, 31, 93, 154. 

Richardson (Ens.), court-martial on, 96. 
Ricketts (Mr.), defalcation of, 169,. 180. 
Road, new, up the Shore Ghaut, 148. 
Robberies at Calcutta, 199. 

Robertson (Capt. H. D.), tribute to, 78. 
Robinson (Lieut.), court-martial on, 102. 
Rur^t Singh, operations of, 73, 148. 
Rushworth (Lieut.) court-martial on, 215. 
Russia, adjustment of the difference be- 
tween, and Persia, 41— commerce and 
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manufactures of, in 182!l, 115— -modi- 
fication of the tariff of, 116. 

SacnficeM in China, 22. 

St. Hblena, general orders issued at, 105 
—court-martial at, ib, 

Sanyadp or ascetic, capture of, 8. 

Schools, at Mirzapbre, 74. 

Scindeah, aflhirs at the court of, 73, 148, 

201 . 

Scorpions at Gorruckpore, 7. 

Seamen, British, in China, 46. 

S.'curilies, Indian, 58, 121, 187, 246. 

Sedgley (Vet. Surg.) court-martial, 217. 

Seymour (Sir W.), death of, 38, 205. 

Shank (Mr. H.), 54. 

Shares, prices of, 123, 188, 247. 

Shippino, notices of— attempt to destroy 
the Ann at Kedgeree, 10— plunder of 
the Dutch ship Helen, 149, 206, 210— 
testimonial to the commander of the 
Holton, 181 — conduct of the Chinese to 
the American ship Vincennes, 213— 
accident to the H. C. ship Atlas, ib. 

■ ' ■ - arrivals and departures— Calcutta, 

32, 97, 159, 220— Madras, 36, 100, 
163, 223 — Bombay, 37, 104, 166 — 
home, 55, 117, 183, 242. 

— law cases respecting, 1,3, 13, 90, 
145 — ^passengers by, 55, 117, 183, 243 
— cargoes of, 59, 122, 189, 248 — free 
traders to India, 59, 122, 189, 248. 

Siam:— S tate of trade at Bangkok, 21,— 
labours of the missionaries in, 81 — 
cruelties practised on the king of Laos' 
82 — American trade with, 208. 

Slebold (Dr.), seizure of, 21. 

Sjngapork Intelligence Piracy, 18, 
210— trade with Campar, 18— trade 
with the west coast of Borneo, 19— 
plunder of the Dutch ship Helen, 149, 
206, 219 — murder of Capt. Gravesoner,^ 
160— character of the Bugis, ib. — im- 
ports and exports of the settlement, 267 
— A.;iicrican trade, 208 — dreadful fire, 
209— Chinese emigrants to the Mau- 
ritius, 210— prices of European goods, 
58, 121, 167, 246— exchanges, 58, 121, 
187, 246— birth and death, .38, 105,'* 
167. 

■■■■ ‘ Court of Judicature— abduction 
or a native girl, 79 — case of poisoning, 
ib. 

Slavery, af)o1ition of, at Malacca, 80— 
state of, in the Mauritius, 92— im. 
portent case respecting, at Malacca, 151. 

Slave-trade at Mozambique, 26. 

SmaU-pox in the Deccan, 205. 

Smuggling in China, 22, 53, 109 — in Java, 
152. 

Societies, proceedings of :— Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 
10, 74— Dhurmu Sabba, at Calcutta, 


195— Auxiliary Bible 'Society of Cal- 
cutta, 197. 

Solomons ( Ikey), case of, 28. 

Soonderlmns, jungle tenures in, 8. 

Spaniards, reply of Governor Lie to, 44 • 

Skamp duties in Jndia, 70. 

Steam-packet between India and Van 
Diemen’s Land, 29. 

Stocks, prices of, 60, 124, 190, 249. 

Sliidd {Capt,), action against, 13. 

Sugar, cultivation of, at Penang, 149— 
duties on, 177. 

Sumatra, insurrection in, 211. 

Suicide,^ soldiers committing, 30. 

Suttees, regulation for abolishing, .38— 
addresses to Lord Wm. Bentinck on the 
subject, 75, 138, 140 — native petitions 
against the regulation, 134, 146 — de- 
cision of the legal points declaring the 
practice lawful and expedient, 136— 
illegal, 197, 205. 

Swan River, settlement at, 28, 91, 214. 

Sydney Gazette, libel in the, 28. 

Sydney Momtor, libels in the, 28. 

Tariffs Russian, modification of, 116. 

Tavoy, insurrection at, 5, 41, 77, 201. 

Taxes, levying of, in India, 70, 

Tea, crop ol^ in China, 45. 

Tea trade, negociations respecting, 41, 
82, 153— evidence on, 45, 107— price 
of, at Canton, 50. 

Telegraphs fVom Calcutta to Saugor, 75. 

Tenasscrim provinces, surrender of, 5, 77. 

Theatricals, Chinese, 22— in New South 
Wales, 28. 

Theism, Hindu, 141, 145. 

Thibet, snow in, 153. 

To6acco, growth of, in India, 197. 

Trade, indigo, in Bengal, 10— between 
Campar and Singapore, 18 — between 
Singapore and Borneo, 19— meeting at 
the Cape of Good Hope respecting, 23 
—also, at Calcutta, 40, 68— negociations 
respecting, in China, 41, 82, 15.3, 211— 
Company’s at Canton, 45, 51, 107— 
American, at Canton, 46, 49, 90, 109, 
111 — Dutch at Canton, 49 — attempted 
with Siam and Cochin-China, 49, 110 — 
at Amoy, 53 ~at Calcutta and Madras, 
77— Portuguese, at Macao, 110 — of 
Russia, in 1829, 115 — India and China, 
142 — at Singapore, 207— of the Ameri- 
cans with Siam and Singapore, 208. 

Troops, relief of, at Madras, 41— in the 
King’s army in India, 117. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence : — 
Outrages by the natives, 29 — forest of 
Mimosa, or wattle tree, — steam 
packet, 1*6.— location of Ba:^- India ofli- 

’ cers, t5.— coal, 92. 
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" ■ Supreme CourU— case of Isaac So- 

lomons, 28. 

Vincennes, conduct of the Chinese towards 
the ship, 213. 

Warren, (Lieut- Col. )» death of, 223. 
Whitaker (Lieut.), court-martial on, 155. 
Widows, burning of, 38, 75, 134. 

lyUkinson (Ens. J. Y.), court-martial on, 
? 99. 


Wilkinson (Lieut. H.), court-martial on, 
158. 

Willet (Capt.), action against, 90. 

Wives of soldiers, conduct of, 221. 
Woollens, trade in, at Canton, 46, 50, 
108. 

Upright (Capt.), trial of, 91. 

Yar Mahomed Khan, death of, 148. 

Zoolah Nation, 25. 
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